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COVER'  February,  with  its  deep  snows  and  bitter  cold 
we  it  her  can  be  a rough  month  for  wildlife.  However,  this 
V ear  natural  food  is  abundant  and  unless  severe  weather 
conditions  exist  over  an  extended  period,  the  turkeys  on  our 
cover  and  other  species  of  wildlife  will  be  able  to  find  suffi-  j 
cient  food  to  sustain  them  through  this  cold  season.  In  deep  < 
snow,  turkeys  can  acquire  food  at  nonfrozen  spring  seeps  and 
in  areas  where  feeding  deer  have  exposed  food  areas. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Brighten  the  Dark  Months 

PENNSYLVANIA  sportsmen  often  eonsider  January,  February 
and  March  the  long,  dark  season.  They  will  lament  that 
hunting  is  over  for  another  year,  trout  and  bass  fishing  haven  t 
started  yet,  and  it’s  too  cold  and  miserable  to  do  much  of  any- 
thing out-of-doors. 

Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  for  the  sportsmen  who  retuse  to 
stay  inside  just  because  it’s  an  interim  period.  Actually,  these 
three  winter  months  can  be  filled  with  many  interesting  ac- 
tivities afield. 

Although  no  one  gets  rich  on  trapping  any  more,  it  is  an 
outdoor  sport  filled  with  recreation  and  challenges  for  the  rugged 
outdoorsman.  Mink  and  muskrat  seasons  ended  on  January  20, 
but  beaver  trapping  is  in  full  swing  beginning  February  9 and 
ending  March  10.  Last  year  4,136  beavers  were  trapped  and 
sold  for  approximately  $10.54  per  pelt. 

The  art  of  crow  hunting  (see  “Winter  Crows,  Part  II,  page  3) 
is  becoming  increasingly  popular  in  Pennsylvania.  If  you  have 
never  tested  your  wits  against  these  black  marauders,  brighten 
up  some  dreary  February  afternoon  by  giving  them  a try.  In 
addition  to  the  sport  and  recreation  involved,  when  you  eliminate 
the  crow,  you  are  helping  other  forms  of  wildlife  that  normally 
feed  on  the  corn  and  other  grains  eaten  by  these  hordes  of  black 

invaders  from  the  north.  . . 

A few  outdoorsmen  are  getting  quite  a kick  out  of  hunting  the 
great  horned  owl.  Although  this  is  a big  bird  and  appears  to 
make  an  easy  target,  you  must  be  extremely  skillful  to  get  close 
enough  to  shoot  one.  Again,  with  the  elimination  of  a few  great 
horned  owls,  the  hunter  helps  the  rabbit,  squirrel  and  quail 

population  in  his  area.  . 

Organized  fox  hunts,  with  planned  meals  and  socializing  are 
common  on  winter  weekends.  In  some  of  these  gatherings,  one 
finds  a little  of  “old  time”  spirit  of  the  hunt.  Fox  hunting  for  the 
lone  hunter  can  also  be  both  exciting  and  challenging  in  the 

winter  woods.  . . 

Another  good  way  to  spend  a winter  weekend  aheld  with 
your  family  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  at  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s 71  State  Parks.  The  parks  are  officially  open  in  the 
winter  and  several  have  private  cabin  accommodations  in  the 
immediate  area.  For  very  reasonable  rates,  a beautiful  log  cabin 
fully  equipped  with  all  the  necessities,  including  logs  for  the  fire- 
place, are  yours  for  the  asking.  From  your  cabin  headquarters 
winter  recreation  can  be  found  in  all  directions.  If  nothing  else, 
a long  hike  along  one  of  the  snow-laden  woodland  trails  will 
restore  the  values  of  life  to  their  proper  perspective. 

Yes,  winter  months  don’t  have  to  be  as  dreary  as  some  like  to 
paint  them.  There’s  lots  of  outdoor  recreation  for  those  who  look 
for  it.  The  rewards  of  a day  in  the  winter  woods  are  indeed 
lasting  in  one’s  collection  of  outdoor  memories.  G.H.H. 
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More  About  One  of  Pennsylvania's 
Most  Attractive  Cold  Weather  Sports  . . . 

WINTER  CROWS 

Part  II 

By  Paul  L.  Failor 

Supervisor,  Predator  Control  Section 


CROW  rookeries  are  in  operation 
only  through  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  The  birds  using  the  rookeries 
in  Pennsylvania  are  summertime  resi- 
dents of  Canada  and  the  New  England 
States.  When  spring  comes,  they  will 
return  to  their  homeland  just  as  Penn- 
sylvania crows  will  return  home  from 
their  winter  vacation  in  the  southern 
states.  This  transmigration  takes  place 
in  late  February  and  by  early  or  mid- 
March  all  crows  are  back  home  and 
shortly  thereafter,  pair  off,  preparing 
to  raise  another  family.  This  has  been 
the  crow’s  way  of  life  ever  since  man 
can  remember. 

The  winter  crow  follows  an  estab- 
lished daily  pattern.  He  leaves  the 
rookery  each  morning  before  the  break 
of  day,  feeds  over  the  countryside, 
stuffs  his  gullet  to  the  fullest  and  re- 
turns to  the  same  rookery  each  eve- 
ning. Even  the  same  flight  lanes  are 
| traveled  daily  by  the  same  birds. 

Endless  Columns 

As  you  drive  the  highways  of  South- 
ern Pennsylvania  on  a late  wintry 
afternoon  you  may  see  or  more  prob- 
ably have  already  seen  an  almost  end- 
less column  of  crows  crossing  over  or 
flying  parallel  to  your  line  of  travel. 
5 Whichever  way  they  were  flying 
makes  little  or  no  difference;  the 
fact  is  that  all  crows  were  going  in 
the  same  direction  and  that  is  the  way 
home.  Tomorrow  at  the  same  time 
and  at  the  same  place  they  will  again 
be  moving  in  the  same  manner.  This 
in  all  probability  is  one  of  the  princi- 


pal flyways,  used  every  day  by  thou- 
sands of  crows.  To  find  the  rookery- 
follow  the  flight. 

Turn  right  or  left,  whichever  the 
case  may  be,  at  the  next  crossroad 
and  follow  the  movement.  Keep  them 
in  sight.  After  a mile  or  two  of  follow- 
ing you  will  find  they  are  heading  for 
a field  where  hundreds  of  other  crows 
are  already  assembled.  Within  a few 
minutes,  more  are  coming  in,  generally 
from  the  same  direction.  In  a short 
time,  more  than  a thousand  birds  are 
on  the  ground.  A half  dozen  sentries 
have  taken  their  positions  on  trees 
and  fence  posts.  More  birds,  some  in 
flocks  of  fifty  and  others  in  groups  of 
more  than  two  hundred  continue  to 
drop  in  for  a rest  and  a chat.  When  a 
sentry  leaves  his  station  to  “talk  to  his 
brethren”  or  to  take  a final  look  for  a 
late  snack,  another  is  quick  to  take  up 
the  watch. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  field  there  are 
perhaps  more  than  a hundred  birds 
just  “taking-off”  to  continue  their  flight 
to  the  next  stop.  It  is  apparent  that 
this  is  the  same  unit,  right  down  to 
the  last  bird,  that  dropped  into  the 
field  some  twenty  minutes  ago.  They 
seemingly  are  in  no  hurry,  for  there  is 
plenty  of  daylight  remaining  to  get 
them  to  their  destination.  Several  min- 
utes pass  and  another  group  is  leav- 
ing and  this  is  followed  shortly  by  an- 
other. Back  to  your  right  a large  flock 
is  just  coming  in.  There  are  enough 
birds  in  the  air  now  to  follow  and  the 
instant  you  touch  the  starter  button 
of  your  car  the  ground  is  covered  by  a 
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mass  of  moving  wings.  Most  of  the 
birds  are  now  in  the  air  but  several 
hundred  of  those  that  arrived  late 
and  stopped  off  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  field  remain.  They  stand  erect 
and  motionless  with  every  eye  stonily 
focused  in  your  direction.  Unless  there 
is  further  cause  for  alarm  they  will 
rest  a little  longer. 

Leap  Frog  to  the  Rookery 

This  is  the  afternoon  flight  pattern 
of  the  crow.  Their  behavior  at  each 
stop-off  is  much  the  same— just  rest, 
chat  and  finish  out  the  day.  The 
closer  the  crows  get  to  the  rookery 
the  larger  the  congregation.  This  is 
because  all  birds  that  dropped  off  dur- 
ing the  outward  flight  in  the  morning 
have  fed  all  day  on  the  sub-lanes  and 
they  are  now  returned  to  the  main 
flyway  and  are  being  joined  or  picked 
up  by  the  others  coming  in  from  the 
outer  perimeter. 

As  you  follow  the  crows  you  will 
soon  recognize  that  each  stop-off  has 
more  birds  than  the  last.  Their  tre- 
mendous numbers  now  cover  several 
fields.  Thousands  of  birds  are  within 
your  viewing.  Only  a half  hour  of  day- 
light remains  which  means  you  are 
within  a mile  or  two  of  the  rookery. 

Again  they  start  to  move  and  as 
they  point  their  direction  you  can  see 
in  the  distance  a huge  mass  of  birds 
converging  on  a wood  lot  only  a field  s 
distance  from  a farmhouse.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  birds  you  have  followed 
are  now  anxious  to  join  with  the 
others.  They  call  back  and  forth,  much 
louder  than  before,  and  a welcoming 
party  comes  out  to  meet  the  incoming 
group.  Following  along  in  your  auto- 
mobile you  move  to  a hill  overlooking 
the  wood  lot.  The  upper  branches  of 
the  trees  are  almost  black  with  birds 
and  there  are  thousands  of  others 
circling  overhead,  looking  for  a place 
to  land.  There  is  much  cawing  and 
excitement.  Now  some  crows  are  set- 
tling in  other  wood  lots  to  your  left. 
Small  groups  are  moving  back  and 
forth.  Darkness  is  only  minutes  away. 
After  watching  them  for  fifteen  min- 


utes as  they  move  from  one  woods  to 
another  there  now  appears  to  be  a 
general  movement  to  a particular 
wood  lot,  some  three  hundred  yards  to 
the  right  which  did  not  previously 
hold  a bird. 

Flock  after  flock  moves  in  that  di- 
rection and  again  there  is  much 
squabbling  and  shuffling  for  the  choice 
“seats.”  Focusing  your  binoculars  on 
this  area  you  can  see  through  the 
darkness  that  thousands  of  birds  are 
still  approaching  from  all  directions. 
They  are  coming  from  the  north, 
south,  east  and  west.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  see  the  birds 
beneath  the  skyline  but  birds  circling 
above  the  wood  lot  as  well  as  those 
still  coming  in  from  the  right  and  left 
are  faintly  visible.  Thousands  are  yet 
to  be  “seated.”  This,  in  all  probability 
is  the  rookery;  however,  it  is  not  un- 
common especially  for  birds  in  a 
rookery  which  has  been  hunted  at 
night  to  make  one  final  move— after 
dark.  This  move  may  be  to  another 
nearby  wood  lot  or  to  the  bare  or 
snow-covered  ground.  Here  they  will 
spend  the  night. 

Shooting  the  Rookery 

There  is  probably  no  better  way  to 
reduce  the  winter  crow  population 
than  to  “shoot  the  roost.”  This  is  not 
as  sporting  or  fascinating  as  shooting 
on  the  flyways  nor  does  it  require  any 
special  skill;  however,  the  results  at- 
tained here  will  greatly  improve  your 
crow-shell  ratio  for  the  season  and 
perhaps  help  to  send  a few  more  ducks 
south  next  fall.  Many  a crow  killing 
contest  has  been  won  at  the  roost. 
Here  these  black  marauders  can  be 
killed  by  the  hundreds. 

Although  crows  return  to  the  same 
general  location  each  evening,  they  do 
not  necessarily  use  the  same  wood  lot. 
It  is  therefore  best  to  watch  them 
“settle-in”  for  the  night.  Remain  close 
enough  to  the  birds  to  be  sure  they 
do  not  change  locations  during  the 
dusky  hours.  Never  plan  a night  shoot 
during  the  week  of  the  moon.  Dark 
nights  are  best. 
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AFTERNOON  FLIGHT  PATTERN  of  the 
winter  crow.  All  crows  return  to  the  flight 
lanes  and  leisurely  proceed  to  the  rookery; 
reaching  their  destination  about  dark.  The 
time  zones  are  shown  to  indicate  their 
movements. 

Plan  for  approaching  the  rookery 
while  it  is  still  light.  Make  a few  men- 
tal notes  too,  of  the  barbed  wire 
fences,  brush  rows,  stone  piles  and 
other  obstacles  you  will  encounter  in 
the  darkness  while  traveling  to  your 
assigned  position.  Know  where  other 
members  of  your  party  will  be  sta- 
tioned and  fully  understand  the  signal 
for  starting  the  shoot.  Allow  about  one 
hour  of  darkness  and  then  approach 
the  roost  from  as  many  angles  as  there 
are  members  in  the  party.  Never  use 
a flashlight  while  going  in. 

The  captain  or  leader  of  the  party 
usually  takes  the  most  distant  station 
and  always  starts  the  shoot  by  firing 
the  first  shot.  Take  along  a box  of 
shells  (No.  7/2  or  8’s)  even  though  you 
may  not  need  them.  Modified  or  open 
bore  guns  of  twelve  gauge  are  best. 
Remember  too,  and  remind  the  others 
in  the  party  of  the  dangers  involved 
in  night  shooting.  Never  shoot  unless 


your  gun  is  pointed  upwards  at  an 
angle  of  no  less  than  thirty  degrees. 
Keep  the  SAFE  on  your  gun  at  all 
times  when  you  are  not  shooting.  Walk 
carefully  and  be  prepared  for  a fall. 

To  reach  your  assigned  position, 
walk  the  open  field  to  that  point  and 
then  enter  the  woods  quietly.  Move 
slowly,  watching  overhead  for  their 
silhouetted  images  against  the  dark- 
ened sky.  Within  minutes  your  eyes 
adjust  to  the  darkness  and  the  birds 
are  then  fairly  visible.  Proceed  farther 
towards  the  center  of  the  rookery  un- 
til their  concentration  forms  an  almost 
solid  canopy,  then  hold  your  position 
and  be  prepared  to  shoot  when  the 
signal  is  given. 

Maintain  Their  Silence 

Although  the  crows  are  undoubtedly 
aware  of  your  presence  they  maintain 
their  silence.  Only  their  “spattering” 
can  be  heard  as  droppings  hit  the  dry 
leaves.  All  is  quiet,  but  not  for  long. 
The  stillness  of  the  night  is  suddenly 
broken  by  three  rapid,  raspy  calls, 

. . . CAW  . . . CAW  . . . CAW.  The 
grand  master  of  the  rookery  is  alerting 
every  member  of  the  roost  and  they 
are  ready  to  go  on  his  next  command. 

This  is  the  get  ready  signal  for  the 
gunners  too.  Raise  your  gun  and  point 
it  at  a blackened  mass  in  the  tree  tops 
some  forty  yards  away  (this  distance 
will  allow  maximum  pattern  within 
killing  range ) and  when  the  leader  of 
your  party  fires,  the  shoot  is  on.  Fire 
as  rapidly  as  you  can,  sweeping  the 
gun  to  the  right  or  left  as  you  fire.  Re- 
load quickly  and  fire  again  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  long  as  birds  are 
flying  overhead.  Never  shoot  at  low 
flying  birds.  When  finished  return  the 
gun  to  “SAFE.” 

The  crows  have  scattered  in  all  di- 
rections. Some  have  found  their  way 
to  the  nearby  wood  lots  and  are 
calling  vainly  to  their  brothers  to  join 
them;  however,  the  larger  majority 
remain  in  the  sky,  flying  blindly  for 
a long  time.  A hand  caller  can  now  be 
effectively  used.  Move  quickly  to  the 
adjacent  field  where  you  can  better 
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A VARIETY  OF  DIFFERENT  CROW  CALLS.  Sometimes  one  is  more  effective  than  others. 
High  pitched  calls  are  best  on  damp,  dull  days  while  low  pitched  calls  are  more  effective 
on  clear  and  bright  days.  With  the  calls  is  a live  crow  anchor  used  to  tie  down  wing- 
tipped  decoys. 


see  these  confused  and  bewildered 
nest  robbers  against  the  open  sky. 
Imitate  the  call  of  the  bird  you  just 
heard.  You’ll  get  plenty  of  pass  shoot- 
ing but  scores  made  here  are  seldom 
used  for  “braggin  ” purposes. 

Shooting  on  the  Flight  Lanes 

Shooting  on  the  flight  lane  is  the 
most  fascinating  of  all  winter  crow 
hunting.  In  fact,  no  other  type  of  hunt- 
ing offers  as  much  shooting  as  a two- 
hour  stand  on  a good  flight  lane.  If 
you  want  to  shoot  until  your  gun  is 
hot,  your  shoulder  sore  and  your  shell 
bag  empty,  then  give  the  winter  crow 
a little  more  serious  consideration. 
Make  a study  of  the  flight  lanes  and 
locate  cover  areas  that  are  directly  on 
the  flight  lanes  within  a mile  or  two 
of  the  rookery.  Places  with  sufficient 
cover  to  conceal  the  hunter  are  scarce 
during  the  winter  months  and  it  is 
quite  often  necessary  to  build  a blind 
or  hide  in  a honeysuckle  covered  fence 
row  to  be  in  direct  line  with  their  late 
afternoon  and  evening  movement.  It 
is  not  only  necessary  to  be  located  on 
the  flight  lane  but  equally  important 
to  be  on  level,  or  better  still,  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  area.  A 
pine  plantation  on  a knoll  is  an  ideal 
location.  Never  make  a stand  in  a 
valley  or  deep  ravine.  This  will  put 
your  birds  out  of  reach. 


If  you  are  familiar  with  the  flight 
lane  coming  into  the  rookery  from  the 
east  then  locate  and  study  the  flight 
lane  from  the  west.  Then  too,  from 
the  north  and  south.  Some  of  the 
larger  rookeries  have  as  many  as  seven 
separate  flight  lanes.  It  is  important 
to  know  all  the  lanes  if  you  are  to  be 
successful  each  time  out.  For  example, 
if  you  are  located  on  the  east  lane 
and  have  strong  east  wind  on  that  oc- 
casion, your  birds  will  be  coming 
across  high  and  therefore  difficult  to 
decoy  within  shotgun  range.  If  you 
were  on  the  west  lane  which  you 
should  be  with  an  east  wind,  all  birds 
returning  to  the  rookery  would  be 
“battling”  the  wind  and  flying  low. 
This  is  a real  advantage  to  the 
shooter.  Always  figure  the  wind  and 
make  your  stand  accordingly. 

Shooting  the  flight  lane  is  an  after- 
noon sport,  generally  starting  about 
three  o’clock  and  lasting  till  dark.  If 
your  blind  or  stand  is  within  a mile 
or  two  of  the  rookery  your  best  shoot- 
ing will  occur  after  four  unless  it  is 
an  overcast  day.  Birds  will  first  start 
passing  over  in  groups  of  a dozen  or 
more,  then  by  the  thirties  and  forties 
and  soon  by  the  hundreds.  Sometimes 
there  will  be  a break  of  several  min- 
utes; then  several  hundred  more  will 
come  and  eventually  the  flight  will  be 
continuous.  Don’t  give  up  too  quickly, 
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birds  will  be  passing  over  until  dark. 
Late  birds  are  difficult  to  decoy  but  if 
they  are  flying  low  you  will  have 
plenty  of  shooting.  Singles  and  dou- 
bles can  be  “picked  off”  by  walking 
the  fence  rows  and  wood  lots  in  the 
surrounding  area. 

To  accurately  evaluate  the  results 
of  your  efforts  return  to  the  scene  in 
the  morning  and  make  your  count. 
You  killed  far  more  than  you  thought. 

Decoys  and  Equipment 

The  most  commonly  used  decoy  for 
crow  hunting  is  a mounted  one  of  their 
most  hated  enemy,  the  great  horned 
owl.  Any  crow  that  “spots”  one  of 
these  big  owls  will  immediately  sound 
the  alarm  that  will  rally  all  other 
crows  within  hearing,  for  the  fight. 
Their  hatred  is  so  bitter  that  even  the 
oldest  and  wisest  members  of  the 
clan  will  sometimes  forget  about  man’s 
trickery  and  come  swooping  in.  If  it 
happens  to  be  a mounted  bird,  the 
hunter  will  make  it  the  crow’s  last 
battle.  Perhaps,  it’s  their  thoughts  of 
having  this  “villain  of  the  night  any- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  the  rookery 
that  makes  them  so  determined  to 
drive  him  out  of  the  country.  Probably 
too,  the  stories  about  great  horned 
owls  raiding  crow  rookeries  has  been 
passed  along  from  one  crow  genera- 
tion to  another  for  centuries. 

When  using  a mounted  owl  always 
place  it  where  it  can  be  easily  and 
readily  seen.  The  sooner  the  approach- 
ing crows  pick  up  the  sight  of  the  owl 
the  less  likely  they  are  to  find  the 
caller  or  become  suspicious.  Even  a 
few  bad  notes  through  your  call 
doesn’t  matter  much  after  the  owl  has 
been  found.  Confine  your  wood  lot 
hunting  to  second  and  third  growth 
timber;  this  will  permit  your  birds  to 
come  in  overhead  at  a lower  level. 
Take  advantage  of  the  “openings”  or 
edges  when  setting  up  the  decoy. 
Place  the  decoy  in  the  open  field 
and  use  the  timber  cover  for  your 
place  of  concealment.  Always  put 
your  owl  up  as  high  as  possible.  Four- 


section  extension  poles  are  sometimes 
carried  for  this  purpose.  Be  sure  the 
owl  is  sitting  erect.  If  it  is  leaning  too 
far  forward  or  tipping  backward,  this 
off-balance  position  is  readily  detected 
by  the  sharp-eyed  crow  and  he  quickly 
recognizes  it  as  a phony.  Owls 
mounted  for  crow  shooting  should  be 
stuffed  with  kapok  or  other  light- 
weight material. 

Live  owls  may  also  be  used  but  for 
all  the  trouble  of  feeding,  caring  and 
handling  it  is  not  worth  it  nor  is  it  as 
effective  under  all  conditions  as  a 
good  mounted  bird. 

Live  owls  are  best  used  on  the 
ground;  staked  out  near  several  dead 
crows.  A fishing  line  is  attached  to  a 
string  yoke  across  the  back  of  the  bird 
and  the  line  extends  into  the  blind. 
When  crows  are  within  sight  of  the 
owl  the  line  is  pulled,  tipping  the  owl 
off-balance  and  causing  him  to 
“throw”  his  wings.  This  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  send  these  normally  cau- 
tious devils  into  a power  dive.  Papier 
mache  owls  as  a decoy  are  a poor 
third. 

Wearing  Out  the  Bait 

Like  any  other  type  of  hunting,  if 
everybody  in  the  neighborhood  is  us- 
ing the  same  bait  and  the  same 
method,  it  soon  becomes  ineffective. 
So  it  is  with  the  crow.  If  the  great 
horned  owl  has  been  used  too  often 
by  amateurs  who  failed  to  provide 
themselves  with  sufficient  cover  or 
failed  too  often  to  erect  the  bird  prop- 
erly, then  it’s  time  for  a change. 

Many  good  crow  hunters  don’t  own 
a mounted  owl.  They  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  their  call  but  do  oc- 
casionally use  dead  crows  as  they  kill 
them  and  sometimes  carry  a few  from 
one  stand  to  the  next.  The  dead  crow  s 
head  is  placed  in  the  fork  of  a small 
sapling  and  the  wings  are  extended 
over  the  horizontal  branches.  Another 
trick  is  to  take  along  some  rubber 
bands  or  twine.  Tie  or  snap  the  heads 
of  two  dead  crows  together  and  throw 
them  into  the  upper  branches  of  a 
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PGC  Photo  by  Delbert  Batcheler 

GREAT  HORNED  OWL  CALLS.  Imitating  the  voice  of  the  horned  owl  will  often  add  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  mounted  owl  decoy.  These  same  calls  can  be  used  to  call  great 
horned  owls. 


tree  where  you  propose  to  make  a 
stand.  The  call  does  the  rest.  Crows 
are  quite  concerned  about  any  pre- 
dicament their  brothers  or  cousins  get 
into  and  when  they  find  them  in  these 
positions  they  will  swoop  down  within 
a few  feet  of  their  dead  relatives,  caw- 
ing madly  and  showing  little  evidence 
of  their  wily  and  cautious  nature. 

Use  of  Live  Crows 

Live  crows,  whether  they  are  birds 
raised  in  captivity  or  wing-tipped 
birds  of  the  day  make  good  decoys 
and  the  hunter  should  be  equipped 
to  use  them.  Tie  a French  snap  on  one 
end  of  a fifteen-inch  shoestring  and  a 
pound  metal  weight  on  the  other  end 
and  you  have  a gadget  that  will 
quickly  put  live  birds  to  “work.  This 
is  particularly  effective  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  after  a heavy  rain.  For 
some  strange  reason  there  is  some- 
thing about  a crow  in  water  that 
makes  all  others  go  stark  mad.  Anchor 
a live  crow  in  a large  mud  puddle  or 
other  shallow  water  and  then  sound 
your  call.  This  will  probably  be  your 
best  stand  of  the  day.  Live  crows  are 
always  good  decoys  and  can  be  used 
at  any  stands.  If  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  get  a wing-tipped  bird  that 
will  call  you  have  something  com- 
parable to  the  goose  that  laid  the 


golden  egg.  Never  kill  a good  caller, 
take  him  home  and  give  him  the  best 
of  treatment.  He’s  worth  all  the  corn 
he  can  eat. 

Did  you  ever  use  a red  or  gray  fox 
skin  to  decoy  crows?  Try  it.  You’ll 
find  it  works  well,  especially  during 
the  winter  months.  Stuff  a well-furred 
fox  hide  with  crumpled  paper  and  lay 
it  on  the  snow.  Place  a dead  crow 
with  outstretched  wings  beneath  the 
nose  of  the  fox.  From  the  air  it  looks 
like  Reynard  is  about  to  make  a meal 
of  Jim  Crow  and  you  can  be  sure  that 
Jim’s  brethren  will  do  their  acrobatic 
utmost  to  get  the  fox’s  attention  so 
Jim  can  “escape.”  This  is  an  excellent 
substitute  when  other  decoys  have 
failed.  Even  the  pet  dog  or  house  cat, 
staked  out  among  a half  dozen  dead 
crows  will  work.  The  principle  is  the 
same. 

Most  Important  Tool 

The  most  important  tool  owned  by 
the  crow  hunter  is  the  call,  properly 
blown,  of  course.  Like  most  merchan- 
dise, you  get  the  best  only  if  you  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price.  Good  crow 
calls  are  not  cheap.  Most  experienced 
crow  hunters  own  several  calls.  The 
regular  or  low  priced  calls  work  best 
on  most  days  but  the  high  pitched 
calls  are  often  the  more  productive 
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on  damp  or  overcast  days.  Electronic 
callers  are  all  good  but  they  are  even 
better  when  supported  by  a good  hand 
call.  If  you  do  not  handle  a crow  call 
proficiently,  then  spend  a few  more 
dollars  and  buy  an  instructional  rec- 
ord. This  is  an  excellent  way  to  learn 
crow  calling  and  you  can  be  sure  that 
your  teacher  is  one  of  the  best.  Look 
for  these  records  as  advertised  in  the 
monthly  outdoor  magazines. 

Proper  dress  is  far  more  important 
for  crow  hunting  than  it  is  for  hunting 
most  game  or  predaceous  species.  The 
crow  has  extremely  sharp  eyesight  and 
will  locate  any  hunter  that  is  im- 
properly clothed  unless  he  is  under  so 
much  cover  that  he  can’t  shoot  any- 
way. Proper  clothing  and  dress  elimi- 
nates the  need  for  heavy  cover  and 
concealment,  thereby  allowing  you  far 
more  shooting  opportunities.  Better 
scores  are  also  a part  of  the  reward 
for  being  appropriately  dressed.  Olive 
drab,  forest  green  and  some  shades 


of  brown  blend  well  with  most  types 
of  cover.  However,  camouflage  cloth- 
ing works  the  best  in  any  and  all 
cover  and  is  now  available  at  most 
sport  shops.  The  most  important  part 
of  your  dress  and  yet  seldom  used  by 
the  crow  hunter,  is  the  face  mask.  The 
hunter’s  face  is  invariably  the  first 
thing  spotted  by  the  eagle-eyed  crow 
and  no  matter  how  handsome  you  may 
think  you  are,  your  face  is  enough  to 
scare  the  wits  out  of  the  most  fearless 
bird  that  ever  responded  to  a call. 
Sure  you’ll  look  more  like  a bee  keeper 
than  a crow  hunter  but  who  cares  as 
long  as  the  crows  keep  coming  in. 
Your  kill  of  crows  may  even  change 
the  minds  of  the  most  severe  outdoor 
fashion  critics.  Give  it  a try.  It’s  the 
best  investment  you  will  ever  make. 

Crow  shooting  is  the  greatest  shot- 
gun sport  of  all  and  good  for  conser- 
vation too.  Although  the  hunter  knows 
he  can  never  exterminate  the  crow  it 
sure  is  a lot  of  fun  to  keep  on  trying. 


BOOK  NOTES... 

Two  Rare  Old  Gun  Books  Republished! 

The  Gun  Digest  Association  has  announced  the  republication  of  two  rare 
long  out  of  print  gun  books  containing  old  gun  catalogs  of  the  middle  and 
late  1800’s. 

The  two  books  are  “Ten  Old  Gun  Catalogs’’  and  “Fourteen  Old  Gun  Cata- 
logs” originally  compiled  in  1940  by  L.  D.  Satterlee,  noted  rifleman,  gun 
collector  and  long  time  student  of  firearms  history. 

The  books  are  really  something  “extra  special”  for  collectors  and  lovers 
of  old  guns,  gun  literature  and  the  history  of  American  gun  selling.  They 
bring  to  the  reader  a flavor  of  their  day  and  an  authenticity  that  nothing 
else  quite  equals. 

The  unusual  type  faces,  the  wood  engravings,  the  ridiculously  low  prices 
and  the  glowing  testimonials  mirror  the  essence  and  the  spirit  of  the  past 
century. 

Hundreds  of  carefully  reproduced  illustrations  of  the  guns  themselves, 
their  nomenclature  and  ballistics  studies,  provide  hours  of  interesting  and 
intriguing  reading. 

The  original  volumes  were  published  at  $7.50  each.  The  new  editions  are 
available  at  $3.95  each.  You’ll  find  them  in  most  book  or  sports  stores,  or 
postpaid  from  the  publishers,  The  Gun  Digest  Association,  4540  W.  Madison 
Street,  Chicago  24,  111. 
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THE  ULTIMATE  SOLUTION  TO  THE  PROBLEM  of  satisfying  the  needs  of  water  for 
population  growth,  expansion  of  our  industrial  economy,  and  agriculture  on  one  hand  and 
water  needf^r  waterfowl  on  the  other,  are  not  clearly  in  sight.  Surely  there  must  be 
room  in  our  nation  for  producing  ducks,  and  the  food  and  fiber  we  need. 


A Vital  Game  Management  Problem 


WATER  AND  WILDLIFE 


By  M.  J.  Golden 


Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


THE  renowned  conservationist,  Gif- 
ford Pinchot,  former  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  forester,  naturalist,  and 
a moving  spirit  for  the  cause  of  wise 
use  of  natural  resources,  said,  “the 
word  ‘conservation,’  in  its  present 
meaning  was  unknown  until  well  after 
the  turn  of  this  century.  It  occurred  to 
me  one  day  that  forestry,  irrigation, 


This  is  the  text  of  an  address  by  Executive 
Director  M.  J.  Golden  to  the  Water  Re- 
source Conference  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  November  8,  1962. 


soil  protection,  flood  control,  water 
power,  and  a lot  of  other  such  mat- 
ters, were  really  all  parts  of  one  prob- 
lem. That  problem  was  and  is  the  use 
of  the  whole  earth  and  all  its  re- 
sources for  the  enduring  good  of  men.’ 
Mr.  Pinchot,  speaking  in  1907,  first 
phrased  the  concept  of  multiple  use 
of  natural  resources  which  is  so  widely 
understood  and  accepted  today. 

In  this  enlightened  era  we,  as  a 
nation,  have  come  to  realize  the  ex- 
tent of  our  dependence  upon  mutually 
beneficial  interrelations  with  other  na- 
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tions  for  growth  and  development,  and 
indeed,  for  national  survival.  We  have 
scrapped  the  principles  of  isolation- 
ism, and  have  assumed  a stature  of 
world  leadership  in  fostering  justice 
and  freedom,  national  growth  and  in- 
dependence for  all  nations,  and  a 
fuller  awareness  of  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  individual. 

In  a parallel  development,  we  have, 
as  a nation  come  to  realize  that  our 
land,  rich  in  natural  resources  and 
blessed  by  climate,  was  in  fact  given 
to  us  in  trust.  Not  to  ravage  and  de- 
stroy, but  rather  to  cherish  and  pre- 
serve, use  and  develop,  respect  and 
conserve.  Selfish  regional  interests 
have  given  way  to  the  acceptance  of 
broad  programs  for  soil  and  water  use. 
The  reckless  exploitation  of  forests  and 
wildlife  yielded  to  national  demands 
for  regulation  and  preservation  for 
the  common  good.  Communities, 
states  and  areas  of  our  land  with 
widely  diverse  interests  and  motives 
have  come  to  the  council  table  and 
have  developed  measures  for  the  wise 
use  of  natural  resources  unhoped  for 
in  Governor  Pinchot’s  day. 

It  is  because  we  believe  in  this 
process  of  cooperation  that  we  are 
here  today  (Water  Resource  Confer- 
ence). As  agencies,  we  may  have  di- 
vergent interests  and  goals.  As  indi- 
viduals we  are  specialists,  dedicated 
to  accomplish  for  our  specialty  the 
fullest  possible  expression.  Yet,  be- 
cause we  are  all  members  of  a body 
known  as  conservationists,  we  are 
dedicated  to  the  belief  that  each  ele- 
ment of  the  conservation  picture  has 
its  place  and  has  its  key  importance 
in  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Perhaps,  in  our  study  of  the  big 
conservation  picture,  water  and  water 
use  stand  as  the  keystone.  Surely,  all 
other  elements  must  respond  to  water 
use,  wise  or  unwise. 

To  those  of  us  who  would  promote 
the  interests  and  the  values  of  wild- 
life, water  is  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance. No  form  of  Pennsylvania  wild- 
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life  is  found  in  greater  abundance  or 
in  better  balance  than  in  optimum 
habitat  where  clean,  potable  water  is 
available  for  drinking,  for  feeding,  for 
resting,  for  protection. 

Commission  Study 

It  is  to  this  end  that  the  Game  Com- 
mission has  authorized  a program  of 
study  of  multiple  water  uses  and  de- 
velopment of  water  resources  on  nearly 
one  million  acres  of  Commission- 
owned  lands,  and  on  private  land 
made  available  to  the  Commission  for 
wildlife  habitat  development.  This 
effort  has  taken  the  form  of  the  re- 
tention of  forest  cover,  the  use  of  ap- 
proved timber  cutting  practices  on 
watersheds  and  stream  banks,  con- 
struction of  terraces  and  water  control 
devices  and  the  use  of  strip  cropping 
and  contour  farming  practices  on  agri- 
cultural land.  Our  program  includes 
development  of  natural  marsh  areas 
as  reservoirs  to  augment  stream  flows, 
to  maintain  suitable  ground-water 
tables  and  to  serve  as  habitat  for  wild 
waterfowl,  and  other  game  species. 
Construction  of  low  dikes  and  dams 
have  played  a prominent  part  in  our 
work.  These  structures,  for  the  greater 
part,  may  be  found  in  headwater  re- 
gions, and  function  in  the  multiple 
use  capacity  as  water  reservoirs,  fish- 
ing dams  and  wildlife  sanctuaries. 

We  have  sponsored  good  land  use 
practices  on  over  a million  acres  of 
private  land,  primarily  in  the  better 

NO  FORM  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  WILD- 
LIFE is  found  in  greater  abundance  or  in 
better  balance  than  those  found  in  optimum 
habitat  where  clear,  potable  water  is  avail- 
able for  drinking,  feeding,  for  resting  and 
for  protection. 

Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  111 


agricultural  regions  of  our  state.  This 
effort  is  the  widely  acclaimed  Cooper- 
ative Farm  Game  Program.  On  163 
projects,  having  their  beginning  as 
early  as  1936,  the  land  of  these  co- 
operating farmers  is  kept  open  for 
public  hunting.  The  Game  Commis- 
sion, in  cooperation  with  other  conser- 
vation agencies,  provides  guidance  and 
materials  for  land  improvement.  Con- 
struction of  farm  ponds,  provision  for 
stream  bank  protection,  and  the  plant- 
ing of  watersheds  to  trees  and  shrubs 
play  a large  part  in  this  program. 

Helping  Sister  Agencies 

Another  element  in  the  wider  use 
of  our  facilities,  has  been  the  Game 
Commission’s  practice  of  turning  over 
to  our  sister  state  agencies,  certain 
larger  Commission-owned  bodies  of 
water  for  multiple  recreational  use. 
One  such  example  of  this  is  Brady  s 
Lake  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  127 
in  Monroe  County.  The  Fish  Commis- 
sion controls  this  site  to  provide  for 
more  complete  utilization  as  a fishing 
facility.  Likewise,  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  recreational  site 
at  Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park  in  Cam- 
bria County  includes  a large  tract  of 
wetland  which  was  formerly  a part  of 
State  Game  Lands  No.  108. 

Many  studies  have  revealed  the  re- 
lationships of  water  and  wildlife.  One 
such  project  was  undertaken  to  ob- 
serve and  record  the  need  of  wildlife 
for  drinking  water.  This  study  may 
appear  to  be  most  basic  and  perhaps 
academic.  It  points  out,  however,  the 
responsibility  of  game  agencies  to 
provide  and  maintain  adequate  sup- 
plies of  water  if  game  populations  are 
to  be  sustained  and  perpetuated.  Most 
of  us  recall  seeing  wild  animals  come 
to  waterholes  in  dry  periods  or  in 
arid  sections. 

One  cannot  generalize  about  the 
need  of  wild  animals  for  water.  Some 
species  satisfy  their  needs  from  sur- 
face water  or  spring-fed  runs,  while 
others  apparently  find  satisfaction  from 
succulent  vegetation  or  soft  bodied  in- 


sects. However,  when  extended  dry 
periods  prevail  and  food  supplies  be- 
come dried  out  or  parched,  most  ani- 
mals resort  to  the  use  of  free  water. 

Water  supplies  for  the  benefit  of 
wildlife  are  best  manipulated  through 
the  development,  transportation  and 
retention  of  free  water.  Succulence 
may  be  enhanced  by  selection  of  crops 
grown  for  wildlife  use  and  proper 
management. 

The  forest-inhabiting  ruffed  grouse 
of  our  state  normally  occupy  ranges 
where  both  succulent  vegetation  and 
free  water  are  present.  Its  use  of  free 
water  is  most  pronounced  in  the  dry 
periods  of  late  summer.  The  familiar 
bobwhite  quail,  however,  shows  little 
or  no  use  of  free  water.  Contrast  this 
with  the  mourning  doves  which  regu- 
larly fly  to  water  holes  or  other  drink-  . 
ing  places,  to  satisfy  thirst.  The  white- 
tailed deer  seems  to  have  definite  free 
water  requirements  at  certain  times. 
Indications  are  that  this  fine  game 
animal  can  obtain  all  the  moisture 
needed  eating  green  and  succulent 
vegetation  when  it  is  available;  but  as 
this  herbaceous  source  matures  and 
dries  out,  the  deer,  particularly  does 
and  fawns,  seek  water. 

Cover  Needed  Also 

The  Game  Commission  has  recog- 
nized not  only  the  need  to  develop 
water  sources  for  wildlife,  but  the 
parallel  need  to  make  it  available  to 
the  several  species.  Protective  cover 
must  be  present  in  proper  relation  to 
adequate  food  supplies.  Making  water 
available  where  other  suitable  habitat 
is  present  can  be  expected  to  lead  to 
an  increase  in  the  resident  game  pop- 
ulation or  actually  provide  for  the 
occupancy  of  range  formerly  unten- 
able due  to  lack  of  water. 

However  vital  a good  supply  of  free 
water  may  be  to  a wide  range  of  wild- 
life, it  is  of  critical  importance  to  wild 
waterfowl.  This  requirement  covers 
the  full  life  cycle  of  ducks  and  geese. 
All  of  the  recreation  from  waterfowl 
hunting  enjoyed  by  more  than  two 
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million  American  gunners  depends 
upon  the  production  of  these  species 
on  the  wetlands  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  wintering  grounds  along 
our  coasts  and  in  Latin  America. 

The  need  to  preserve,  protect  and 
manage  these  areas  is  becoming  more 
and  more  urgent  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain or  expand  American  production 
of  waterfowl.  Marshlands  have  been 
shrinking  in  area  at  an  ever-increasing 
rate  as  a result  of  industrial  develop- 
ments, urbanization,  agricultural  drain- 
age and  sedimentation. 

The  ultimate  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  satisfying  the  needs  of  water 
for  population  growth,  expansion  of 
our  industrial  economy,  and  agricul- 
ture on  one  hand  and  water  needs  for 
waterfowl  on  the  other,  are  not  clearly 
in  sight.  Surely  there  must  be  room  in 
our  nation  for  producing  ducks,  and 
the  food  and  fiber  we  need. 

Many  technical  advances  have  in- 
creased the  production  of  our  culti- 
vated land  and  the  yield  from  our  in- 
dustrial complexes.  There  have  not 
been,  however,  comparable  technical 
advances  in  the  production  of  wild 
waterfowl.  We  still  need  wetlands  in 
natural  or  improved  condition.  No 
practical  substitute  for  marshlands  and 


related  water  areas  can  be  found.  No 
scientific  miracle  can  produce  two 
ducks  on  wetland  which  now  produces 
one.  A coordinated  program  of  land 
and  water  use  is  the  only  evident  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  and  the  only 
sensible  solution. 

Pennsylvania  cannot  be  considered 
a prime  waterfowl  state.  While  large 
numbers  of  waterfowl  use  our  river 
systems  and  other  water  areas  during 
migration,  and  a considerable  and  ap- 
parently increasing  amount  of  wild- 
fowl is  produced  on  Pennsylvania’s 
marshes,  ponds,  lakes,  streams  and 
rivers,  we  do  not  enjoy  numbers  of 
waterfowl  comparable  to  those  of  the 
broad  expanses  of  coastal  marshes  or 
the  multitude  of  potholes  character- 
istic of  our  central  states.  However, 
we  have  not  lacked  in  development  of 
waterfowl  habitat. 

Most  notable  has  been  the  Game 
Commission’s  work  undertaken  in  our 
northwestern  counties.  At  the  Pyma- 
tuning  Lake  in  Crawford  County  a 
twenty-five  hundred-acre  waterfowl 
refuge  was  established  in  1935.  This 
led  to  the  development  of  a concen- 
tration of  ducks  and  geese  never  be- 
fore experienced  in  the  region,  Cur- 
rently the  Commission  has  a goose 
management  area  in  operation  on  land 


OUR  PROGRAM  INCLUDES  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATURAL  MARSH  AREAS  as  reser- 
voirs to  augment  stream  flows,  to  maintain  suitable  ground-water  tables  and  to  serve  as 
habitat  for  wild  waterfowl,  and  other  game  species.  This  is  typical  wetlands  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania  acquired  with  funds  derived  from  the  leasing  of  oil  and  gas  rights 
in  State  Game  Lands.  PGC  Photo  by  John  Sedam 


PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  LOW  DIKES  AND 
DAMS  have  played  a prominent  part  in 
Game  Commission  work.  These  structures, 
for  the  greater  part,  may  be  found  in  the 
headwater  regions,  and  function  in  the  mul- 
tiple use  capacity  as  water  reservoirs, 
fishing  dams  and  wildlife  sanctuaries. 

adjacent  to  the  original  refuge  site. 
This  is  comprised  of  2,500  acres  of 
highly  developed  agricultural  land 
complete  with  a system  of  ponds  and 
diked  impoundments,  alternating  strips 
of  corn,  wheat  and  ladino  clover,  and 
broad  expanses  of  open  land.  The 
project  is  now  supporting  a waterfowl 
population  during  migration  estimated 
at  10,000  geese  and  15,000  ducks. 

Hunting  on  the  managed  area  is 
now  underway  from  a system  of  ap- 
proximately 40  blinds.  The  blinds  were 
assigned  according  to  a free  drawing 
of  names  of  hunter  applicants.  An 
estimated  1,500  hunters  used  these 
facilities  during  the  1962  season. 

Elsewhere  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth the  Commission  has  con- 
structed dams  and  improved  habitat 
for  waterfowl.  Notable  among  these 
have  been  impoundments  in  Erie, 
Crawford  and  Sullivan  Counties. 

The  Marsh  Pond  Program  is  still 
another  effort  by  the  Commission  to 
enhance  waterfowl  habitat  and  pro- 
vide greater  numbers  of  ducks  for 
Pennsylvania  hunters.  This  program 
consists  of  construction  of  dikes  and 
dams  on  selected  marsh  and  wetland 
sites  on  Game  Lands  in  the  northern 
tier  counties.  These  dams  are  five  to 
seven  acres  in  size  and  are  relatively 
shallow.  They  serve  to  introduce  and 
sustain  additional  waterfowl  in  these 
areas.  A recent  inventory  indicates 
that  to  date  we  have  purchased  or 


constructed  82  separate  bodies  of 
water  consisting  of  1,578  acres. 

Rivers  and  lakes  of  our  state  have 
not  been  neglected  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Islands  in  the  Susquehanna  near 
Selinsgrove  and  at  Towanda  have 
been  acquired  and  are  being  devel- 
oped as  nesting  and  escape  refuges 
for  many  waterfowl  species. 

As  a companion  program  with 
marsh  pond  development,  the  Game 
Commission  has  in  the  last  decade 
produced  thousands  of  ducks  for  dis- 
tribution on  many  scattered  lakes, 
streams  and  ponds. 

This  broad  approach  and  concerted 
effort  to  supplement  our  natural  water- 
fowl  supply  gives  considerable  prom- 
ise of  success  as  production  areas  and 
production  have  expanded.  Further 
expansion  may  be  expected  as  the 
multitude  of  planned  reservoirs  and 
other  impoundments  reach  maturity. 

The  planned  reservoirs  and  im- 
poundments do  not  hold  the  same 
promise  for  wildlife  and  hunting  as 
may  be  expected  for  fish  and  fishing, 
or  other  outdoor  recreation.  Actually 
in  many  cases,  the  slight  enhancement 
for  waterfowl  will  not  nearly  com- 
pensate for  the  losses  to  other  wildlife 
species  or  lands  for  hunting. 

However,  we  look  forward  to  co- 
operation with  all  interested  parties 
to  provide  the  best  conditions  pos- 
sible for  wildlife,  including  waterfowl 
on  the  various  reservoirs  and  impound- 
ments. Certainly  the  Commission  s 
program  of  land  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment, including  water  for  wild- 
life, will  continue  as  economics  permit. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  many  Com- 
mission developments  must  of  neces- 
sity be  restricted  in  public  use  in 
order  to  provide  protection  for  nesting 
and  resting  waterfowl.  We  believe  all 
will  agree  to  such  restrictions  in  those 
cases  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
waterfowl. 

I am  certain  that  if  adequate  con- 
sideration is  given  to  all  features  in 
water  resource  planning,  the  needs  of 
most  interests,  including  wildlife,  can 
be  satisfied. 
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Billy  Anneman,  The  Man 
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By  George  H.  Harrison 
Editor,  GAME  NEWS 


4i'TkON’T  mind  the  dirt,  fellows,  I’m 
-Lr  a bachelor,”  said  93-year-old 
retired  Game  Protector  Billy  Anneman 
as  he  greeted  us  at  his  home  one  hot 
day  last  summer.  Billy  spends  his  sum- 
mers in  a spotless  but  rather  weather 
beaten  frame  bungalow  which  he  built 
by  himself  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack 
in  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Billy  Anneman  was  a name  I’d 
heard  for  many  years,  but  until  now 
I’d  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
this  distinguished  conservation  pio- 
neer of  the  Keystone  State. 

On  the  road  into  Billy’s  place,  my 
companions, . Roy  Trexler,  Supervisor 


of  the  Game  Commission’s  Northeast 
Field  Division,  and  Steve  Kish,  Con- 
servation Information  Assistant  in  that 
Division,  told  me  that  Billy  Anneman 
had  given  Game  Commission  Execu- 
tive Mert  Golden  his  start  as  a Deputy 
Game  Protector  about  1929.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  questions  I asked  Billy 
after  we  were  comfortably  seated  in 
his  linoleum-floored  living  room. 

“Yes  sir,”  said  Billy,  “I  remember 
that  day  I first  met  Mert.  I heard  a 
shot  in  the  distance  just  before  the 
small  game  season  started  around 
1929.  So,  I sneaked  up  on  a suspi- 
cious looking  fellow  sitting  on  a rock. 
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IN  THE  COMFORT  OF  HIS  SUMMER  HOME  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Billy 
eJ"  h.» he end . handful  uf  other  sp.rtsmen  fought  and  the  esfab  hshn;en>  £ he 
first  hunting  license  fee  in  1913.  That  same  year  he  was  appointed  the  first  of  13  salar  e 
Game  Protectors  in  the  state.  That  was  exactly  50  years  ago. 
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When  I asked  him  what  he  was  shoot- 
ing, he  said  he  was  hunting  wood- 
chucks and  he  had  one  to  prove  it. 
The  fellow’s  name  was  Mert  Golden 
and  he  showed  an  immediate  interest 
in  wildlife  and  game  protector  work. 
In  fact,  he  was  a big  help  to  me  in 
the  years  that  followed,”  said  Billy 
with  a glint  in  his  eye. 

Recommended  Golden 

Morris  Sherman  was  Division  Super- 
visor then  and  Billy  recommended 
Mert  for  a commission  as  a Deputy 
Game  Protector.  Billy  and  Mert  later 
helped  organize  the  East  Benton 
Sportsmen’s  Club  and  the  two  men 
formed  a strong  friendship  which  to 
this  day  glows  in  the  hearts  of  both. 

In  those  few  enlightening  hours  at 
Billy’s  house  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack, 
I learned  quite  a lot  about  this  white 
haired  man  who  was  one  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s first  Game  Protectors.  He  was 
the  man  behind  Badge  No.  10. 

Billy  Anneman  was  born  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1869.  He  had  three  brothers 
and  four  sisters.  His  dad  was  a Civil 
War  veteran. 


At  age  10,  Billy  was  a slate  picker  k 
in  the  coal  mines  of  Lackawanna 
County  where  he  earned  3h  cents  per  9[ 
hour  for  10  hours  of  work.  He  later  q, 
was  employed  by  D.  L.  & W.  Coal 
Company  (now  Glen  Alden  Coal  Com-  g 
pany)  in  their  electrical  department.  3 
But  even  then,  Billy  found  his  heart  j p 
yearning  for  the  outdoors  and  the 
great  tasks  that  lay  ahead  for  conser- 
vationists in  Pennsylvania.  One  day 
in  1906  after  working  at  the  coal  com- 
pany until  4 a. m.,  Billy  went  trout  fish-  . 
ing  at  Meadow  Brook.  Billy  noticed 
that  at  one  point  the  stream  was 
muddy,  hut  couldn’t  understand  why. 

A few  minutes  later  he  discovered 
three  men  who  had  illegally  netted 
more  than  100  trout.  Billy  brought 
about  their  prosecution  and  thus 
launched  a lifetime  career  dedicated 
to  better  outdoor  recreation  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Because  of  this  incident,  he 
became  a Deputy  Game  Protector. 

In  1906,  fourteen  Pennsylvania  Game 
Protectors  and  Deputies  were  shot  at 
by  hunters.  Seven  were  hit;  three  died,, 
three  were  seriously  wounded.  Those 
were  rough  days  and  the  role  of  the 
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Game  Protector,  an  innovation  in  the 
state,  was  misunderstood  by  many. 

Fought  for  Hunting  License 

Billy  was  convinced  that  the  li- 
censing of  hunters  was  necessary  to 
carry  on  a good  wildlife  protection 
program  in  Pennsylvania.  He  began 
working  toward  this  end  immediately. 
He  badgered  legislators  and  news- 
papermen to  urge  the  hunting  license 
law.  He  even  traveled  around  the 
country  in  a horse  and  buggy  to  ac- 
quire names  for  petitions.  Finally  Billy 
carried  his  self-financed  fight  to  Har- 
risburg where  he  saw  the  first  license 
fee  of  $1  become  a reality  in  1913. 

After  six  years  as  a Deputy,  Billy 
decided  to  accept  a job  as  a salaried 
Game  Protector.  He  had  to  take  a 
salary  cut  from  the  $110  a month  at 
the  coal  company  to  the  $60  a month 
paid  to  salaried  Game  Protectors.  In 
spite  of  the  problem  he  had  convincing 
his  wife  that  the  job  had  a good  fu- 
ture, Billy  became  a full-time  Game 
Protector.  In  fact,  he  became  the  first 
of  13  salaried  Game  Protectors  in  the 
state. 

When  Billy  was  first  being  broken 
in  as  a Game  Protector  he  was  as- 
signed to  Fern  Ridge  in  Monroe 
County  where  grouse  were  being  killed 
for  the  market.  Billy  was  gone  about 
two  weeks  and  returned  to  find  that 
his  sister  had  died  and  been  buried 
while  he  was  gone.  It  had  been  im- 
possible for  his  family  to  contact  him 
and  relay  the  tragic  news. 

When  Billy  began  his  game  work, 
he  says  that  there  were  no  deer  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania.  However, 
the  Connell  Estate  in  Pike  County  was 
stocked  with  whitetails.  One  winter 
when  the  snow  was  extra  deep,  some 
of  the  deer  escaped  over  the  fence  and 
started  the  herd  which  exists  in  this 
part  of  Pike  County  today. 

Even  though  the  black  bear  was 
first  classified  as  a game  animal  in 
1905,  ten  years  later  it  was  still  being 
hunted  for  profit.  Billy  told  us  about 
the  bear  hunters  who  bought  horses 


for  $5  each  in  Williamsport  and  used 
them  to  bait  the  bear.  One  winter, 
Billy  claimed  they  killed  21  bears  that 
way.  The  bears  sold  for  $15  to  $40 
each.  Often  the  outlaws  just  left  the 
meat  and  took  the  skin. 

Billy  recalls  with  glee  the  days  when 
the  United  Sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania 


had  their  annual  convention  parades. 
“Why  there  were  huntin’  dogs  of  all 
kinds  on  chains,  hunters  in  full  outfits 
and  firearms  of  all  description.  One 
fellow  named  John  headed  the  parade 
with  a 7-foot  gun.  These  parades  were 
a mile  long,”  shouted  Billy  with  ex- 
citement. 

As  a Game  Protector  in  those  days, 
he  was  also  expected  to  be  the  fish 
warden,  forestry  inspector  and  farm- 
er’s friend  in  time  of  need.  His  terri- 
tory covered  Lackawanna,  Wayne, 
Pike  and  parts  of  Susquehanna,  Wy- 
oming, Luzerne  and  Monroe  Counties. 


BILLY'S  COLLECTION  OF  GAME  NEWS 
copies  goes  back  to  the  first  issues.  He  often 
passes  his  relaxing  hours  reading  of  the 
days  gone  by  when  conservation  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  in  its  infancy  and  Billy  was 
helping  it  to  mature.  Here  he  is  reading  the 
December,  1933,  issue. 
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FIRST  SNOWSHOES  used  by  any  Game 
Protector  in  Pennsylvania.  Although  the 
webbing  has  shrunk  considerably,  Billy 
looks  on  with  pride  at  the  snowshoes  that 
he  wore  in  1915  in  his  treks  across  the 
snow-covered  northeast. 

“Were  you  ever  scared?’  I prodded 
Billy. 

“You  bet  I was,  but  one  time  comes 
to  my  mind  most  often,”  he  answered. 
He  then  told  us  about  the  time  he  was 
lost  in  the  woods  one  night  when  the 
snow  turned  into  rain  and  he  couldn  t 
keep  a fire  lit.  Billy  walked  in  a circle 
all  night  in  order  to  keep  his  circula- 
tion going.  When  daylight  came  he 
found  himself  way  back  in  Pike 
County  and  it  took  awhile  to  find  his 
way  out. 

Another  Bad  Time 

Also,  Billy  said  he  was  scared  early 
one  Sunday  morning  when  he  was  re- 
turning home  from  a pinochle  game. 
As  he  was  passing  a field  he  heard  the 
“plink”  of  a small  caliber  gun.  After 
sneaking  in  on  the  fellow,  Billy  saw 
him  shoot  a bird  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  In  his  attempt  to  get  closer  to 
the  violator,  he  ran  right  into  him. 
After  a few  words,  Billy  and  the  big 
fellow  were  in  a tussle.  He  grabbed 
Billy  by  the  throat,  but  Billy  said  he 
fought  like  a tiger.  Finally,  he  sub- 
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struck  the  other  many-a-blow.  The 
fellow  was  fined  and  his  gun  was  con- 
fiscated. He  threatened  to  “get”  Billy 
a week  later,  but  backed  down. 

“How  about  your  biggest  case, 
Billy?”  I questioned  him. 

“Well,  in  1933,  just  before  retire-  ^ 
ment,  I rounded  up  two  songbird 
hunters  which  pleased  me,”  Billy  in- 
formed us. 

A farmer  near  Newton  called  Billy 
about  a parked  car  and  two  fellows 
hunting  songbirds  there.  Billy  and  two 
Deputies  went  immediately  to  the 
farm.  After  a council  of  war,  Billy  sent 
the  two  Deputies  into  the  woods  in 
different  directions  while  he  stayed  at 
the  car.  Billy  spent  much  of  that  hot,  ! 
dry  day  waiting  for  the  outlaws  to  re- 
turn. Toward  evening,  they  came  into 
view.  As  soon  as  they  saw  Billy,  one 
fellow  dropped  a bag.  Then  they 
came  on  to  the  car.  Of  course,  with 
no  game  or  shells  there  was  no  evi- 
dence. The  men  wanted  to  leave,  but 
Billy  told  them  “Wait  till  the  boss 
comes.”  He  didn’t  tell  them  he  was 
the  boss. 

When  the  Deputies  arrived,  Billy 
told  one  of  them  to  retrieve  the  bag 
in  which  they  found  36  songbirds.  The 
fine  was  $360  each  plus  $5  costs. 

Billy  explained  that  songbirds  are 
used  to  make  spaghetti  sauce  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

Billy  Anneman  retired  from  active 
Game  Commission  work  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1934.  In  retirement,  Billy  con- 
tinues to  sell  wildlife  conservation  to 
everyone  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact. A more  dedicated  outdoorsman 
than  Billy  Anneman  can’t  be  found. 
On  February  2,  Billy  Anneman  cele- 
brates his  94th  birthday. 

His  philosophy  of  life  is  that  “every- 
one live  as  long  as  you  want  and  never 
want  as  long  as  you  live.” 

To  him,  we  of  later  generations  pay 
tribute  for  a job  well  done.  To  Billy 
Anneman  and  others  like  him  we  are 
grateful  for  a wildlife  heritage  so  rich 
and  full  of  wholesome  recreation  in 
the  woods  of  the  Keystone  State. 
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By  NED  SMITH 


Birds  of  the  Winter  Waterways 


1.  In  what  way  does  the  mergan- 
ser’s bill  differ  from  the  bill  of  a 
typical  duck? 

2.  What  gull  is  most  abundant  in 
Pennsylvania  in  midwinter? 

3.  Does  the  horned  grebe  have 
webbed  feet? 

4.  Which  drake,  the  American 
goldeneye  or  the  Barrow’s  golden- 
eye, has  a round  white  spot  in 
front  of  the  eye? 

5.  Which  American  merganser  has 
a crested  head,  the  male  or  fe- 
male? 

6.  What  diving  duck  has  long, 
needlelike  tail  feathers? 

7.  Scoters  are  small  sea  ducks.  True 
or  false? 

8.  Which  is  the  larger — the  common 
crow  or  the  fish  crow? 

(Answers  on  Page  40) 

FEW  places  are  as  bleak  and  inhos- 
pitable as  our  lakes  and  large 
streams  in  February,  yet  that  is  where 
many  wild  creatures  choose  to  spend 
the  winter  months.  Waterfowl,  whose 
powerful  pinions  could  carry  them  to 
subtropic  climates  in  a few  days,  seem 
perfectly  contented  swimming  in  a 
hole  in  the  ice.  Fish-eating  birds,  in- 
stead of  migrating  to  warm  southern 
water,  gather  their  meager  repast 
where  only  the  moving  currents  keep 
ice  from  forming. 


Whatever  their  reasons  for  staying 
in,  these  hardy  ones  give  the  outdoors- 
man  ample  excuse  for  forsaking  his 
comfortable  living  room  of  a mid- 
winter weekend.  Swathed  in  insulated 
underwear  and  wind-tight  outer  gar- 
ments he  is  practically  impervious  to 
any  weather.  Armed  with  binoculars 
or,  better  still,  a good  twenty-  or  thirty- 
power  scope  on  a lightweight  tripod 
he  is  equally  impervious  to  boredom. 
No  longer  are  those  little  specks  out 
there  on  the  lake  mere  dots.  Through 
the  lenses  they  are  goldeneyes,  tough 
little  winter  ducks,  tossed  about  on 
the  wind-whipped  waves.  The  far- 
away splash  of  water  on  the  lee  of  an 
island  is  barely  noticed  by  the  naked 
eye,  but  the  scope  reveals  a small  flock 
of  black  ducks  tipping  for  their  din- 
ner. That  gray  bird  riding  the  swells 
with  back  nearly  awash  and  bill  up- 
turned—is  it  a loon  spending  the  win- 
ter in  Pennsylvania?  The  scope  says 
yes. 

This  sport  of  bird-watching  on  the 
lakes  and  streams  has  much  of  the 
rugged  appeal  of  duck  hunting,  with 
none  of  the  cleaning  and  plucking. 
There’s  always  the  chance  of  a rare 
find— a sight  record  of  a red-throated 
loon,  a Barrow’s  goldeneye,  or  one  of 
the  scoters.  Even  the  common  species 
are  fun  to  watch.  The  various  wild 
ducks,  in  particular,  offer  entertain- 
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ment  by  the  hour  as  they  swim,  dive, 
dip,  preen,  chase  their  more  timid 
brothers,  and  knife  across  the  stormy 
sky  on  flashing  wings.  This  is  real  he- 
man  bird-watching— and  if  you’re  he- 
man  enough  to  leave  TV  and  base- 
board heat  behind  for  an  afternoon 
here  are  some  of  the  species  you  might 
see: 


Horned  Grebe 

Small  flocks  of  horned  grebes  some- 
times spend  the  winter  with  us.  Super- 
ficially they  resemble  small  ducks 
with  small,  pointed  bills.  Their  win- 
ter plumage  is  unimpressive  — dark 
gray  above  and  white  beneath— but 
the  breeding  plumage,  which  is  shed 
in  the  fall,  is  striking.  The  black  head 
is  then  adorned  with  conspicuous 
buffy  ear  tufts  and  the  neck  and  flanks 
are  reddish-brown. 

The  horned  grebe  loves  open  water. 
It  is  a poor  flier  but  an  excellent  diver, 
capable  of  overtaking  and  capturing 
the  small  fish  on  which  it  feeds. 

Common  Loon 

During  most  of  the  year  the  loon 
wears  bold  black  and  white  checkered 
plumage  but  in  wintertime  it  is  plain 
dark  gray  above  and  white  beneath. 
The  smaller  and  rarer  red-throated 
loon  can  be  distinguished  from  its 
larger  cousin  in  winter  by  the  paler 
color  of  its  back  (due  to  small  white 
spots)  and  the  more  upturned  bill. 

On  the  water  loons  are  long  and 
low  in  silhouette.  Their  bills  are  gen- 
erally tilted  upward.  In  flight  the  head 
and  tail  droop  and  the  big  feet  extend 
beyond  the  tail. 

Double-Crested  Cormorant 

The  strange  cormorant  is  a large, 
blackish-brown  bird  with  a long,  snaky 
neck.  The  hook-tipped  bill  is  dusky 
yellow  with  a dull  yellow-orange 
throat  sack  beneath.  During  spring 
and  summer  the  plumage  acquires  a 
greenish  gloss  and  the  head  sports  a 
pair  of  feathery  tufts. 

When  perching  the  cormorant  sits 
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upright,  often  with  the  bill  pointed 
skyward.  On  the  water  it  has  the  low, 
long  outline  of  the  loon,  but  can  be 
distinguished  by  its  longer,  slimmer 
neck  and  bill  that  tilts  upward  at  a 
more  exaggerated  angle.  In  flight  its 
neck  appears  to  be  curiously  “kinked.” 

The  cormorant  is  most  common  dur- 
ing migration,  but  winters  on  larger 
bodies  of  water  in  limited  numbers. 
It  is  an  accomplished  swimmer  and 
diver,  and  feeds  exclusively  on  fish. 

Herring  Gull 

This,  our  largest  gull,  is  also  the 
most  common  in  winter.  In  summer  its 
head,  neck,  tail,  and  underparts  are 
white,  its  back  and  wings  pearl  gray. 
The  wing  tips  are  black  with  white 
spots,  and  the  bill  is  yellow  with  an 
orange  spot  on  the  lower  mandible, 
and  the  legs  are  pink.  The  winter 
plumage  is  similar,  but  the  head  and 
neck  are  streaked  or  spotted  with 
gray.  Immature  birds  are  dusky  brown 
with  blackish  bills. 

On  the  water  gulls  are  buoyant  as 
corks.  In  flight  their  long  pointed 
wings  and  square-ended  tails  are  fam- 
ily characteristics  shared  by  all  species. 

Ring-Billed  Gull 

Nearly  identical  to  the  herring  gull, 
the  ring-bill  is  distinguished  by  its 
smaller  size  ( 20  inches  rather  than 
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24),  yellowish  or  greenish  legs,  and 
black  ring  that  encircles  the  bill.  Im- 
mature birds  have  a well  defined 
dusky  sub-terminal  tail  band.  It  is 
rarer  than  the  herring  gull  in  mid- 
winter, but  in  late  winter  and  early 
spring  great  migratory  flocks  appear. 
These  are  the  birds  that  are  seen  feed- 
ing on  grubs  and  worms  in  freshly 
plowed  fields. 

Bonaparte's  Gull 

Occasionally  seen  in  wintertime  this 
dainty  gull  is  little  more  than  a foot 
long.  In  spring  and  summer  plumage 
the  head  is  black,  but  in  the  winter 
(and  immature)  plumage  the  head  is 
white  with  a dark  spot  behind  the  eye. 
Immature  birds  have  a narrow  black 
sub-terminal  tail  band. 

American  Merganser 

At  a distance  the  American  mer- 
ganser is  in  effect  an  all  white  bird 
with  a black  head  resting  low  on  the 
water.  Closer  inspection  will  reveal  a 
glossy  green-black  head,  black  back, 
red  feet  and  bill,  and  a faint  twinge 
of  buffy  pink  on  the  breast.  The  fe- 
male is  largely  gray  with  a white  chest 
and  throat,  a rusty  head  and  neck, 
and  a shaggy  crest. 

Mergansers  differ  from  typical  ducks 
in  having  a cylindrical,  saw-toothed 
i bill  especially  adapted  for  catching 
and  holding  small  fish.  They  dive  well 
and  when  the  larger  streams  are  nearly 
frozen  over  they  do  their  fishing  in  the 
faster  water  where  the  current  keeps 
ice  from  forming. 

A relative,  the  red-breasted  mer- 
ganser, is  sometimes  seen  in  mid- 
winter. The  female  is  similar  to  the 
American  merganser,  but  the  male 
has  a crested  head,  a reddish  brown 
chest,  and  more  gray  on  the  under- 
parts. 

Mallard 

Of  the  two  puddle  ducks  commonly 
wintering  in  Pennsylvania  the  hand- 
some mallard  is  the  best  known.  The 
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drake’s  softly  blended  brown  and  gray 
body,  mahogany  breast,  white  collar, 
and  iridescent  green  head,  are  unmis- 
takable field  marks.  The  females,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  nondescript  birds, 
mottled  and  streaked  with  buff,  brown, 
and  ashy.  Both  sexes  have  an  iridescent 
blue  patch  on  the  wing  called  a spec- 
ulum. 

Mallards,  like  their  black  duck 
cousins,  enjoy  the  sheltered  water  be- 
hind islands  and  grass  patches  during 
stormy  weather.  In  midwinter  they 
often  fly  inland  at  dusk  to  feed  in 
cornfields. 

Black  Duck 

In  most  respects  — size,  conforma- 
tion, voice,  flight  characteristics,  and 
feeding  habits— the  black  duck  is  very 
similar  to  the  mallard.  It  is  quite 
different  in  coloration,  though,  being 
chiefly  sooty  brown  with  paler  head 
and  neck.  Most  of  the  dark  feathers 
are  marked  and  edged  with  buff. 
In  flight  the  white  wing  linings  con- 
trast markedly  with  the  dark  body. 
The  speculum  is  iridescent  purple. 

American  Goldeneye 

This  common  winter  duck’s  head  is 
glossy  greenish  black  with  a round 
white  spot  in  front  of  the  eye.  The 
neck  and  underparts  are  white,  the 
back  and  wings  black,  and  the  tail 
gray.  There  is  a large  white  patch 
on  each  wing  and  the  scapulars,  or 
shoulder  feathers,  are  white  with  black 
edges.  The  female  is  mottled  gray 
with  a coffee  brown  head.  Golden- 
eyes are  typical  divers,  toughing  out 
the  worst  storms  far  out  on  the  open 
water. 

Bird  students  should  keep  a sharp 
eye  peeled  for  the  Barrow’s  golden- 
eye, a much  rarer  relative.  The  drake 
has  an  elongated  purplish  black  head 
with  a white  crescent  in  front  of  the 
eye.  The  bill  is  smaller  and  the  black 
of  the  plumage  is  more  extensive  than 
the  American  goldeneye’s. 
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Old  Squaw 

Few  birds  are  as  easily  identified 
as  the  old  squaw  drake.  His  head 
is  white;  belly,  sides  and  scapulars 
are  pale  gray.  His  breast  and  back 
are  black.  The  wings  and  cheek 
patches  are  sooty  brown,  and  the 
squatty  body  terminates  in  a jaunty 
pair  of  black,  needlelike  tail  feathers. 
The  hen  is  mottled  with  dusky  brown 
and  cinnamon  above,  blending  into 
white  below.  The  head  and  neck  are 
white,  the  crown,  nape,  and  cheek 
patches  dusky. 

Someone  with  a sense  of  humor 
dubbed  these  ducks  “old  squaws,’  rec- 
ognizing in  their  incessant  “conversa- 
tion” the  garrulous  tones  of  a gather- 
ing of  elderly  ladies. 

Bufflehead 

This  plump  little  diving  ducks 
strikingly  beautiful  white  and  iri- 
descent black  plumage^  and  sprightly 
dash  make  it  everyone’s  darling.  The 
hen’s  plumage  is  not  so  eye-catching 
-brownish  gray  above  blending  into 
white  on  the  underparts,  a white 
patch  marking  each  cheek.  Both  sexes 
show  a white  wing  patch,  much  more 
extensive  on  the  male.  . 

Unlike  most  diving  ducks,  the  but- 


flehead  needs  no  running  start  on 
take-off.  It  often  jumps  from  the 
water  like  a puddle  duck. 

Scoters 

Scoters  are  large,  heavily-built  sea 
ducks  that  occasionally  winter  on  our 
lakes  and  larger  streams.  There  are 
three  species. 

The  American  scoter  drake  is  com- 
pletely black  except  for  the  yellow 
protuberance  on  the  bill.  The  female 
is  a trifle  paler  with  cheeks,  throat, 
and  foreneck  mottled  with  pale  gray. 
More  so  than  the  other  scoters,  this 
species  resembles  a typical  diving 
duck  when  on  the  water. 

The  white-winged  scoter  drake  is 
black  with  a white  patch  at  the - eye 
and  a white  speculum.  The  bill  is 
purplish  to  orange,  black  at  the  base. 
The  hen  is  plain  sooty  brown  with  a 
white  speculum.  Like  the  next  species, 
the  white-wing  usually  sits  on  the 
water  with  the  bill  pointing  down- 
ward. 

The  surf  scoter  drake  is  black  with 
white  nape  and  crown  patches.  The 
peculiar  bill  is  deep  and  vari-colored. 
The  hen  is  sooty  brown  with  whitish 
underparts,  a whitish  nape  patch,  and 
paler  cheeks. 

Fish  Crow 

In  the  field  this  smaller  relative 
of  the  common  crow  is  virtually  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  latter  except 
for  its  voice.  Instead  of  the  usual  loud, 
clear  “caw”  the  fish  crow’s  note  ^ is  a 
short,  high-pitched,  nasal  qua  or 
“car.”  Common  along  the  seacoast, 
this  bird  spreads  inland  along  the 
larger  streams.  It  not  only  nests  on 
the  islands  and  wooded  shore  lines  of 
Pennsylvania’s  large  eastern  rivers  but 
also  spends  the  winter  months  along 
these  waterways.  Much  of  its  food  is 
gleaned  from  the  waters  and  shores 
and  when  the  ice  breaks  up  m the 
spring  fish  crows  take  keen  delight 
in  riding  the  floes  and  picking  up 
what  floating  morsels  they  might  spy. 
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His  Empty  Game  Bag  Was 

Greeted  Each  Day  With  the  Question  . . . 


Dadd>  Miss  Bird? 

By  George  Bird  Evans 
Part  1 


ONE  of  my  shooting  friends  has 
been  going  through  an  ordeal. 
A recent  convert  to  grouse  hunting, 
he  was  blessed  with  beginner’s  luck 
in  obtaining  an  outstanding  blue  bel- 
ton  setter  puppy  from  good  grouse 
dog  blood.  With  Prince  at  an  optimum 
seven  months,  November  was  to  be- 
gin a critical  period  in  his  career— the 
introduction  to  the  bird. 

Next  to  contact  with  a lot  of  grouse, 
kills  are  essential  to  a shooting  dog’s 
education.  With  that  in  mind  my 
friend  became  overanxious,  he  began 
trying  the  improbable  as  well  as  the 
likely  shots.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
week  there  had  been  no  kills,  and  in 
mid-November  his  puppy  still  had 
seen  no  grouse  fall.  By  Thanksgiving 
even  the  easy  chances  were  sailing 
away  unscathed  and  his  two-year-old 
son  was  greeting  him  at  the  end  of 
each  day’s  shooting  with,  “Daddy 
miss  bird?”  If  I could  call  myself  a 
friend  it  was  time  to  help. 

There  were  two  reasons  why  Daddy 
was  missing  birds:  1)  he  wasn’t  shoot- 
ing correctly  and/or  2)  his  gun  did 
not  fit  him.  I have  been  through  this 
thing  and  am  convinced  it  is  a waste 
of  time  to  approach  condition  1 until 
condition  2 has  been  ruled  out  since 
it  is  so  easy  to  determine.  Shooting  at 
flying  clay  targets  tells  you  nothing 
unless  you  are  hitting  them,  in  which 
case  count  yourself  among  the  blessed 
and  don’t  ask  questions. 

To  check  his  gun  fit  I suggested  a 
dozen  pattern  sheets  marked  with  a 
bull’s-eye,  shot  at  exactly  16  yards 
from  the  shooter’s  eye,  not  from  the 
gun  muzzle.  At  this  distance  a con- 


Photo by  Don  Shiner 

TWO  COMMON  REASONS  why  hunters 
miss  game  is  that  their  guns  do  not  fit 
them  and  that  they  are  shooting  incorrectly. 
This  article  will  help  you  correct  both  of 
these  problems. 

sistent  deviation  of  pattern  off-target 
can  be  interpreted  as  error  in  stock 
fit  magnified  16  times.  Examples: 

4"  below  target:  4/16"  or  1/4"  too 
much  drop. 

4"  above  target:  1/4"  too  little  drop. 
4"  left  of  target:  need  of  1/4"  cast- 
off (if  gunner  is  right-handed). 

Cast-off  is  lateral  bend  in  the  stock 
and  proved  to  be  the  cure  when  I 
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HOW  A SHOTGUN  STOCK  IS  MEASURED.  Drop  at  comb  is  measured  from  the  line 
parallel  to  rib  or  top  of  barrel;  drop  at  heel  comes  from  same  line.  Length  of  pull  is 
measured  from  center  of  trigger;  and  pitch,  taken  at  muzzle,  from  line  at  right 
angles  to  butt. 


suffered  my  “gun  trouble”  a few  years 
ago.  A broad-shouldered  man  mounts 
his  stock  well  out  on  his  shoulder  and 
with  no  cast-off  finds  himself  looking 
down  the  side  of  the  barrel  rib  instead 
of  down  the  center,  placing  the  pat- 
tern off-target.  Those  straightaway 
misses  become  magically  corrected 
when  your  gun  shoots  where  you  look. 

Cast-off,  like  minor  alterations  in 
drop,  can  be  achieved  on  your  pres- 
ent stock  by  an  experienced  gunsmith 
with'  hot  oil  and  pressure.  But  before 
having  the  stock  changed  be  certain 
none  of  the  deviations  are  caused  by 
error  in  gun  mounting. 

Seat  Stock  Correctly 

If  the  stock  is  seated  on  the  arm 
instead  of  into  the  shoulder,  the  pat- 
tern will  be  thrown  off  laterally.  In 
mounting,  tuck  the  stock  under  the 
arm  pressed  against  the  ribs.  1 his 
encourages  "facing  the  shot  rather 
than  shooting  across  the  chest.  Slide 
the  gun  up  with  butt  almost  scraping 
the  clothing  ( not  pushed  out  and 
pulled  back  into  the  shoulder)  and 
you  will  obtain  the  proper  seating  of 
the  butt  against  the  shoulder. 

Shooting  low  on  pattern  sheets  can 
be  caused  by  anticipating  the  recoil 
and  leaning  into  the  shot.  Or  a 
muzzle-heavy  gun  may  be  the  cause. 
Shooting  high  may  indicate  too-long 
a stock,  though  I think  most  men  err 
on  the  short. 

“Pitch  at  heel,”  a dimension  express- 
ing angle  of  butt,  is  something  I’ll 
leave  to  the  experts.  I can  sense  wide 


variations,  but  I can’t  apply  any  rule 
other  than  a comfortable  feel  to  con- 
tribute accurate  placement  of  cheek 
to  stock  and  stock  to  shoulder.  “Drop 
at  heel”  should  put  the  butt  comfort- 
ably into  the  shoulder  with  heel 
neither  below  nor  too  far  above.  The 
stock  should  contact  the  shoulder 
about  midway  on  the  butt. 

My  unhappy  friend  made  his  pat- 
tern sheets  and  discovered  that  he 
was  consistently  placing  his  shot  cen- 
ter seven  inches  high,  calling  for  7/16" 
more  drop.  But  drop  where?  The  criti- 
cal factor  of  gun  fit  is  the  relation  of 
eye  to  barrel,  which  is  controlled  by 
the  position  of  the  cheek  on  the  stock. 
This  “cheek  point”  on  the  stock  is  the 
most  important  and  the  most  over- 
looked dimension  involved.  Drop  at 
comb,  measured  at  the  forward  end, 
does  not  regulate  it  unless  your  stock 
runs  back  level  all  the  way— a Monte 
Carlo  stock.  Cheek  contact  occurs  at 
a point  behind  the  forward  end  of 
comb  and  varies  with  every  man.  Rais- 
ing or  lowering  the  stock  at  this  point 
will  raise  or  lower  your  eye  and  there- 
fore the  pattern. 

Dry  Mounting 

Check  your  gun  by  dry  mounting. 
With  both  eyes  open,  focus  on  a spot 
across  the  room  and  without  adapting 
to  the  stock  mount  your  gun.  You 
should  be  squarely  on-target,  with 
the  forward  third  or  half  of  the  barrel 
rib  visible.  If  you  see  all  of  the  rib, 
you  would  probably  shoot  high  and 
therefore  need  more  drop  at  cheek 
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point.  If  you  see  none  of  the  rib,  or 
if  the  bead  is  lost  to  view,  you  need 
a higher  cheek  point  which  can  be 
achieved  by  an  inlay  on  the  stock. 

Gun  fit  is  not  as  simple  as  a formula. 
Some  gun  barrels  do  not  shoot  true,  a 
frequent  fault.  This  can  be  tested  by 
firing  from  a rest  as  with  a rifle  and 
ignoring  stock  fit.  In  guns  other  than 
doubles,  any  deviation  can  be  treated 
as  though  caused  by  error  in  stock 
fit.  Doubles  offer  a more  complex 
problem,  for  both  barrels  must  be  in 
relative  alignment. 

Misfit  for  27  Years 

When  I discovered  that  my  nice  old 
Fox  double  did  not  fit  me  I had  been 
shooting  grouse  with  it  for  twenty- 
seven  years.  I doubt  if  this  could 
have  passed  unnoticed  on  any  bird 
but  grouse.  But  it  is  difficult  to  know 
what  happens  in  thick  cover.  Too,  it 
is  possible  to  hit  certain  shots  because 
the  gun  does  not  fit  ( I hit  left-crossers 
and  missed  many  right-crossers  and 
straightaways  because  my  pattern  was 
throwing  left).  My  friend  with  the 
high-shooting  gun  had,  during  the 
previous  season,  killed  grouse  with  it 
—more  than  enough  to  have  been 
mer£  accident.  This  puzzled  me  until 
I learned  they  had  all  been  straight- 
away rising  birds. 

Some  guns  are  designed  to  shoot 
higher  than  they  point.  I want  my  gun 
to  shoot  where  it  “looks.”  I became 
aware  that  it  was  not  doing  this  when 
I began  shooting  pheasants.  Obvious 
misses  in  the  open  can’t  be  blamed  on 


anything  but  the  man  or  the  gun.  I 
made  the  pattern  sheet  check  and 
came  up  with  answers  that  called  for 
corrections  too  extreme  to  be  carried 
out  on  my  old  stock.  I considered 
buying  a new  gun  custom  stocked. 
Some  men  can  put  aside  a favorite 
gun  the  way  they  dispose  of  a wife 
in  Reno;  others  give  their  devotions 
for  life.  After  a generation  of  shoot- 
ing, my  old  Fox  still  closed  with  a 
crispness  that  cut  a setter  hair  like 
shears  and  the  interior  of  its  barrels 
had  the  gleam  of  sterling.  So  I had 
a custom  stock  and  modified  beaver- 
tail  fore-end  made  for  my  beauty  and 
for  the  next  six  years  I learned  what 
shooting  can  be. 

Recently  a fine  old  shooting  friend 
died  and  left  me  one  of  his  Purdeys. 
A 6-pound  7-ounce  twelve-gauge 
double,  it  is  a lovely  thing  with  two 
sets  of  barrels,  complete  with  English 
trunk  case.  The  stock  was  too  straight 
for  me  and  while  it  had  1/8"  cast-off, 
I need  more.  Cast-off  is,  I think,  worth 
greater  consideration  than  we  in 
America  give  it. 

Though  it  is  like  new  after  thou- 
sands of  shells  fired  through  it,  the 
Purdey  was  built  forty-seven  years 
ago.  Since  the  wood  in  a Purdey  stock 
has  been  aged  from  ten  to  thirty  years 
before  shaping,  risk  of  splitting  was 
too  great  to  attempt  alterations  by 
hot  oil  and  bending.  I would  not  con- 
sider discarding  the  beautifully  fig- 
ured French  walnut  stock  for  a new 
one  so,  with  ample  bulk  to  work  from, 
I set  about  making  the  alterations. 


CAST-OFF  SHOWN  IN  STOCK  TO  THE  LEFT.  Like  minor  alterations  in  drop,  cast-off  can 
be  corrected  on  your  present  stock  by  an  experienced  gunsmith  with  hot  oil  and  pressure. 

Photo  by  the  Author 
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I fired  dozens  of  shells  at  sheets  of 
brown  paper  while  our  setters  raced 
through  the  house  in  a frenzy,  visual- 
izing huge  bags  of  birds.  Pattern 
sheets,  careful  sanding-down  the 
stock,  more  pattern  sheets,  more  sand- 
ing. Once  you  determine  that  your 
gun  barrels  throw  true  it  is  possible 
to  check  fit  without  firing  at  pattern 
sheets  entirely.  Simply  work  the  stock 
until  you  see  the  proper  amount  of  rib 
and— very  important— are  looking  di- 
rectly down  the  center  when  you 
mount  naturally.  This  can  be  checked 
on  a double  by  inserting  a small  tri- 
angle of  thin  paper  exactly  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  breech  as  it  is  closed,  with 
the  point  of  the  triangle  serving  as 
a rear  sight. 

Having  one  gun  that  fit  me,  it  was 
easy  to  use  it  as  a guide  with  both 
guns  lying  parallel  on  a flat  surface, 
triggers  up.  Sliding  pieces  of  card- 
board edgewise  under  the  comb  and 
heel  gives  most  accurate  comparative 
dimensions.  The  critical  dimension, 
“cheek  point,”  is  about  2 1/4"  of  the 
comb,  not  an  exact  point,  and  can  be 
easily  located.  Smear  cold  cream  or 
shaving  cream  on  your  cheek,  then 
mount  the  gun  naturally,  marking  the 
fore  and  aft  extent  of  the  imprint  on 
the  stock  with  two  rubber  bands.  The 
stock  length  must  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  your  nose  from  colliding  with 
your  thumb.  Insert  cardboard  fillers 
under  the  butt  plate  or  recoil  pad  until 
you  get  the  proper  length  and  pitch 
at  heel. 

Eyes  on  the  Bird 

In  mounting  the  gun  your  eyes 
should  remain  on  the  bird  without 
changing  the  position  of  your  head. 
The  wood  should  be  carefully  worked 
out  with  sandpaper  until  the  cheek 
finds  a comfortable  contact  on  the 
side  as  well  as  consistent  support  on 
the  comb  without  canting  the  head 
over  the  stock. 

This  relation  of  cheek  to  stock  is 
so  delicate  that  the  removal  of  one 
or  two  upper  molars  will  change  it. 


While  working  the  Purdey  stock  to 
my  fit  I discovered  that  clenching 
my  teeth  bulged  my  jaw  muscle 
enough  to  throw  the  pattern  off  two 
or  three  inches  at  16  yards.  I shoot 
with  my  mouth  slightly  open— gasp- 
ing, I suppose,  from  excitement.  I 
achieved  additional  length  of  stock 
by  having  a recoil  pad  added,  at  j 
which  time  the  pitch  at  heel  was 
correctly  established. 

Measurement  of  stock  drop  by  plac- 
ing the  gun,  triggers  up,  on  a flat 
surface  can  be  inaccurate.  Unless  the 
bead  is  in  contact  with  the  table  ( not 
just  the  rib  or  top  of  barrels)  you 
do  not  get  a true  line  of  sight  through 
bead  and  rib  at  breech,  which  is  your 
actual  line  of  vision.  Some  gunners 
insist  they  could  shoot  as  well  without 
a bead.  I could  not.  However,  if  the 
gun  fits  I see  no  need  for  a middle 
bead,  for  the  gun  will  come  up  with 
the  front  bead  on-target  merely  by 
looking  and  mounting. 

An  Interesting  Situation 

I discovered  when  my  Purdey  and 
Fox  were  placed  parallel  on  a table, 
triggers  up,  the  muzzle  of  the  Fox 
rested  on  the  top  of  the  bead  while 
the  Purdey  rested  on  its  barrels.  This 
revealed  an  interesting  situation— and 
a problem. 

The  rib  on  the  Purdey  barrels  starts 
flush  with  the  breech  and  pitches 
down  to  below  the  top  of  the  barrels 
at  the  muzzle,  with  the  bead  below 
the  barrel  tops.  By  this  means  the 
barrels  were  designed  to  shoot  above 
the  point  of  sight— about  three  inches 
at  16  yards  and  much  higher  further 
out.  My  simplest  way  to  obtain  a 
line  of  sight  parallel  with  the  line  of 
barrels  was  to  have  an  ivory  bead 
mounted  on  a platform  at  the  muzzle 
end  of  the  Purdey  rib,  the  top  of  the 
bead  the  same  distance  above  the 
barrels  as  the  bead  on  my  Fox.  I 
made  a mock-up  bead  of  modeling 
clay,  shot  some  patterns  and,  finding 
it  accurate,  had  the  job  done  to  those 
dimensions.  And  so  the  Purdey  shoots 
“where  I look.” 
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PGC  Photo  by  George  Harrison 

A PROPERLY  FITTED  gun  used  correctly  will  result  in  happier  and  more  successful 
hunts.  This  grouse  was  dropped  with  one  shot  in  the  extended  season  in  Centre  County. 


Next  came  the  refinish  on  the 
worked-down  stock— twenty-two  coats 
of  oil,  hand-rubbed,  and  a final  rotten- 
stone  and  crude  oil  finish.  This  past 
season  the  Purdey  had  a gratifying 
way  with  grouse  and  woodcock  and 
was  so  beautifully  light  that  I was 
quite  disloyal  to  my  71-pound  Fox. 
Can  it  be  that  I after  all  entertain 
leanings  toward  the  harem  principle? 
In  any  case,  I have  two  guns  that 
have  proven  worth  all  the  trouble 
involved  in  careful  stock  fitting. 

I have  recommended  these  tests  and 
alterations  to  my  friend  whose  gun 


does  not  fit  him.  But  I suspect  he  has 
a roving  eye  for  guns  and  relishes  the 
prospect  of  buying  or  trading  for  a 
new  one.  Whatever  the  gun,  he  must 
still  face  the  problem  of  fit.  Altering 
a stock  or  having  a new  one  custom 
made  is  no  step  to  be  taken  in  mid- 
season. It  requires  time  for  testing, 
for  a good  job,  and  while  you’re  about 
it  a beautiful  job.  After  that,  what? 
The  next  thing  to  determine  is,  once 
he  has  a gun  that  fits,  does  Daddy 
know  how  to  hit  the  birds  on  the 
wing?  ( This  series  will  continue  in  the 
March  GAME  NEWS.) 


Correction  of  1960-1962  Biennial  Report 

In  the  Biennial  Report  published  in  the  January  issue  of  GAME  NEWS 
two  typographical  errors  were  overlooked.  In  the  reported  kill  figures  for  deer, 
the  words  antlered  and  antlerless  were  transposed.  The  following  is  correct: 


Species  Season  of  1961  Season  of  1960 

Deer,  Legal  Antlered  38,705  38,776 

Deer,  Legal  Antlerless  17,327  29,887 

including  ( 1,517  archery)  ( 1,174  archery) 

Total  Deer 56,032  68,663 


The  second  error  was  the  figure  given  for  the  Balance  in  Game  Funds  as  of 
June  30,  1962.  The  correct  figure  is  $3,012,828.92.  The  amount  given,  $8,- 
446,861.05  is  the  Capital  Assets  figure. 
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44QKINS,  traps,  and  stretchers  out 
of  the  basement  and  off  the 
clothesline,”  were  the  last  words  in 
our  landlord’s  letter  to  my  mother. 
In  order  to  understand  what  the  land- 
lord meant,  I have  to  start  from  the 
beginning. 

Well,  muskrat  season  was  over  and 
I transferred  my  traps  to  a nice  farm 
in  Jarrettown  for  a bit  of  luck  at  some 
predatory  fur  bearers.  We  got  a few 
weasels  the  first  day  or  two  and  then 
I got  a call  from  Jerry,  the  13-year-old 
former  city  slicker  who  now  lives  on 
the  farm  where  my  traps  were  set.  He 
said  that  the  trap  under  a log  in  the 
heavy  timber  had  an  animal  in  it.  He 
didn’t  exactly  know  what  it  was  but 
that  it  sure  did  stink.  A friend  of  mine 
took  me  to  the  farm  in  his  car.  We 
were  still  several  miles  from  the  farm 
when  I knew  for  sure  what  was  in  my 
trap. 


Apartment  Style 
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By  Glenn  Milo 

Jerry  met  me  at  the  barn  and  his 
story  really  was  a “beaut.”  He  said 
that  he  thought  he’d  help  me  by 
checking  my  sets.  He  didn  t notice  the 
trap  under  the  log,  until  he  and  his  dog 
walked  right  into  the  little  black  fur 
bearer.  The  skunk,  of  course,  didn’t 
like  this  and  sprayed  his  “dislike  all 
oyer  both  Jerry  and  his  dog.  He  didn  t 
have  to  tell  me  this  because  my  nose 
was  way  ahead  of  his  story.  The  dog 
smelled  like  Jerry’s  twin. 

Jerry,  my  friend,  and  I,  walked  to 
the  trap  and  there  was  “Stinky  ready 
for  action.  My  friend  proceeded  to 
show  me  how  to  shoot  the  animal 
smack  in  the  head  with  a .22  shot.  Oh, 
he  shot  it  all  right,  but  I approached 
too  soon  and  this  put  me  in  the  same 
boat  with  Jerry.  Man!  what  a smell! 

We  put  the  skunk  in  a four-ply 
paper  bag  and  decided  to  take  him 
home  because  he  was  practically  all 
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black  except  for  a small  “U”  on  top 
of  his  head. 

When  we  got  home  and  opened  the 
trunk  of  my  friend’s  car,  the  smell  was 
really  strong.  I carried  the  skunk  to 
the  back  yard  and  put  him  on  an 
apple  tree  stump  for  “airing.”  You 
guessed  it— he  was  still  alive  and  his 
rear  gears  were  still  in  motion.  I fi- 
nally dispatched  him  but  not  until  he 
left  his  calling  card  all  over  the  stump 
and  me. 

The  following  day  I got  enough 
courage  to  skin  him.  It  was  quite  cold 
outside  and  I thought  that  the  base- 
ment would  be  the  best  spot  for  the 
job.  I live  on  the  first  floor  with  my 
mother,  brother  and  sister,  another 
family  has  the  second  floor  and  a lady 
lives  on  the  third  floor. 

Skinning  was  fine  until  I decided  to 
remove  the  scent  sac.  My  knife  cut 
it  a little  and  the  smell  quickly 
traveled  in  every  crack  and  crevice 
of  that  old  apartment  building  faster 
than  a picture  of  Marilyn  Monroe  in 
my  class  at  school.  I put  the  scent 
sac  and  skin  outside  the  basement 
for  airing  and  left  the  basement  door 
open  to  get  a little  fresh  air  in  the 
building.  The  breeze  blew  across  the 
skin  and  the  scent  gland  before  it 
blew  into  the  basement  but,  of  course, 
I was  so  “stunk”  up  that  I didn’t  notice 
it.  When  Mom  came  home  from  work, 


she  really  blew  her  stack  but  I was 
too  proud  of  my  skin  to  mind.  The 
other  tenants  also  complained,  but  I 
still  didn’t  get  rid  of  my  “prize.”  Fi- 
nally the  second  floor  tenant  went  to 
the  basement  and  closed  the  door  after 
bottling  my  musk  gland,  she  verbally 
tore  into  me.  I tried  to  tell  everyone 
that  in  trapping  you  have  to  take  the 
good  with  the  bad,  but  I don’t  think 
they  understand  my  feelings. 

The  landlord  arrived  the  next  day 
to  check  on  the  apartments  and  I’m 
glad  I was  in  school  because  in  the 
letter  he  wrote  to  Mom  he  told  her  of 
his  clothing  that  he  kept  in  the  base- 
ment in  case  of  emergency  and  of  the 
smell  that  caused  the  second  floor 
tenant  to  hang  her  wash  in  her  bed- 
room upstairs.  Mom  likes  it  here  and 
I guess  I owe  it  to  her  to  do  all  my 
skunk  skinning  strictly  on  the  farm 
but  heck,  pelt  money  is  important  too, 
don’t  you  agree? 

The  smell  of  skunk  still  lingers  in 
our  neighborhood  but  if  you  think  for 
one  minute  that  I will  divulge  where 
the  smell  comes  from  you  have  an- 
other thought  coming.  My  lips  are 
sealed  and  my  mother  said  that  one 
more  stinker  could  easily  get  us  run 
out  of  the  neighborhood. 

Moral:  Skunk  skinning  and  apart- 
ments just  don’t  mix  nohow! 


THE  SMELL  OF  SKUNK  still  lingers  in  their  neighborhood  but  if  you  think  for  one  minute 
that  he  will  divulge  where  the  smell  comes  from  you  have  another  thought  coming. 
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LAYING  THE  NET  is  a delicate  job.  Any 
tangles  or  catches  may  foul  the  net  and  ruin 
the  chances  for  a catch.  Game  Commission 
personnel  prepare  the  net  in  anticipation  that 
turkeys  will  be  captured  here. 


THREE  CANNONS  ARE  FIRST  PLACED,  then 
loaded  with  a heavy  projectile,  and  finally 
attached  to  the  net.  Cracked  corn  is  used  as 
bait  to  entice  the  turkeys  to  the  net  area. 


GAME  BIOLOGIST  JERRY  WUNZ  sprinkles 
baking  flour  over  the  net  to  blend  with  the 
snow  and  camouflage  the  black  mesh. 

UNSUSPECTING  TURKEYS  approach  the 
baited  net  area.  Biologists  in  a nearby  blind 
wait  patiently  for  the  turkeys  to  move  into 
position. 


Cannon  Net  Aids 

Text  and  P jt 

IN  ADDITION  to  annually  stocking  i 
mission  is  approaching  the  manager! 
Division  of  Research  has  been  trapping  - 
are  high  and  transplanting  them  in  are;ij 
suitable.  The  chief  tool  in  this  transplais 
is  thrown  over  the  feeding  turkeys  by  th 
The  charges  in  the  cannons  are  ignited 
weights  carry  the  net  over  the  unsuspen 
that  it  holds  the  birds  but  it  is  also  lig 
feels  that  under  certain  conditions  these t 
tablishment  of  new  flocks.  In  addition  tl 
is  also  trapping,  marking  and  releasing  i 
will  reveal  such  information  as  moveni 
agement  of  this  bird. 


BANG!  THE  CANNONS  ARE  FIRED.  The  three  et 
air,  carry  the  net  over  the  turkeys  below. 
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d turkeys,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
ild  turkey  from  a different  angle.  The 
in  areas  of  the  state  where  populations 
populations  are  low,  but  the  habitat  is 
is  the  cannon  net  trap,  a large  net  which 
weights  fired  from  three  small  cannons, 
ly  with  an  electrical  wire  and  all  three 
unison.  The  weight  of  the  net  is  such 
: to  hurt  them.  The  Research  Division 
turkeys  form  the  best  basis  for  the  es- 
i and  transfer  program,  the  Commission 
the  same  area.  Bands  recovered  later 
and  other  data  valuable  to  the  man- 


timultaneously  and  the  three  weights,  in  mid- 


TRAPPED  BUT  UNHARMED,  this  hen  waits 
to  be  banded  and  transported  to  a new  area 
of  the  state. 


A NUMBERED  ALUMINUM  BAND  is  carefully 
placed  on  the  left  leg  of  each  trapped  turkey 
before  he  is  moved  or  released  at  trap  site. 
The  bands  are  a source  of  information  in  the 
event  that  the  birds  are  killed  or  captured 
again. 
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LEGS  ARE  TIED  before  the  birds  are  moved 
to  prevent  thrashing  and  possible  injury  to  the 
valuable  captives. 


LASTLY,  THE  TURKEY  is  placed  in  a burlap 
bag  to  facilitate  carrying  and  transporting  to 
the  new  area. 


Singing  for  Safety 

MERCER  COUNTY— Mrs.  Stanley 
Novak,  of  Mercer,  R.  D.  7,  has  a new 
safety  tool  when  hunters  get  too  close 
to  her  house  while  she  is  outside.  She 
related  that  on  the  first  day  of  small 
game  season  she  was  hanging  up 
clothes  and  heard  shots  in  the  woods 
nearby.  Immediately,  she  began  sing- 
ing top  soprano,  with  the  theory  in 
mind  that  the  game  would  not  stay 
around,  nor  the  hunters.  She  declares 
it  works.  — Arden  Fichtner,  District 
Game  Protector,  Greenville,  Mercer 
County. 

Battle  to  the  End 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY  - On  the 
night  of  November  20, 1962,  two  eight- 
point  bucks  lost  their  lives  in  a battle 
to  see  who  was  going  to  rule  the 
roost.  After  battling  for  quite  some 
time,  their  horns  became  locked  to- 
gether. As  they  pulled  and  tussled, 
they  worked  their  way  to  the  edge  of 
a coal  stripping  “high  wall”  and  fell, 
killing  both  with  broken  necks.— Dean 
M.  Crooks,  District  Game  Protector, 
Kittanning. 


Return  of  the  Horn 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  - The  fol- 
lowing story  was  related  to  me  by 
Deputy  Bob  Oates  who  is  a cooper- 
ator on  the  Commission’s  Farm  Game 
Project  No.  115:  “Francis  Casey,  of 
Pittsburgh,  shot  his  buck  the  first  day 
of  the  season,  a would-be  beautiful 
eight-point  but  minus  one  side  of  the 
antlers.  He  made  the  kill  with  a single 
shot  and  running  at  400  yards.  Some- 
time that  afternoon,  after  Mr.  Casey 
had  returned  to  Pittsburgh  with  his 
prize  animal  that  weighed  151  lbs. 
hog-dressed,  Vic  Penfield  who  is  an 
ardent  deerslayer  of  the  Linesville 
area  reported  to  Officer  Oates  that  he 
had  found  a deer’s  antler  two  miles 
from  where  the  Casey  buck  was 
dropped.  Penfield  had  heard  that  there 
was  a deer  killed  in  the  area  with  only 
one  antler.  Deputy  Oates  notified  Mr. 
Casey  and  it  was  found  that  the 
broken  antler  made  a perfect  match.” 
—Dan  Badger,  Farm  Game  Manager, 
Crawford  County. 


Two  for  One 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY  - George 
B intrim,  of  Old  Princeton  Road,  New 
Castle,  and  his  nephew  Tom  had  the 
following  to  relate.  Their  beagle  dog 
brought  a rabbit  around  once.  A clean 
miss  was  made  by  the  hunters.  The 
second  time  the  rabbit  appeared  it 
was  at  the  edge  of  an  open  field.  Just 
as  the  rabbit  was  entering  a thicket, 
George  fired,  felling  the  rabbit.  A lot 
of  thrashing  and  flopping  in  that  area 
turned  out  to  be  one  large  rabbit  and 
one  beautiful  cock  pheasant.  Both 
were  taken  with  one  shot.  — Calvin 
Hooper,  Jr.,  District  Game  Protector, 
New  Castle,  Lawrence  County. 
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The  Hot  Meat  Was  Cold 

JUNIATA  COUNTY— On  Tuesday, 
November  20,  it  was  dark  and  I was 
returning  a defendant  to  his  home 
after  a hearing.  I rounded  a curve  on 
a seldom-used  dirt  road,  and  there  sat 
an  old  auto  with  the  trunk  lid  up.  I 
pulled  around  it  and  walked  back  to 
see  what  was  up.  I asked  a woman 
sitting  in  the  car  if  there  was  any 
trouble.  She  replied,  “My  husband 
lost  a hub  cap  and  is  looking  for  it. 

I saw  the  vague  shadow  of  the  man 
far  back  in  the  bushes;  about  this 
time  Deputy  Banks  Smith  had  seen 
him  also,  and  was  within  ten  feet  of 
him,  but  the  man  did  not  see  Banks 
and  was  watching  me  like  a hawk. 

I called  to  him  and  the  man  yelled, 
“I  found  the  hub  cap,”  and  started  to 
run  toward  Banks;  he  tripped,  and  I 
saw  both  men  go  down  in  a shower 
of  frozen  venison.  The  man  had  heard 
of  us  picking  up  his  buddy  and  was 
back  in  the  bushes  trying  to  get  rid 
of  his  share  of  the  deer.  Needless  to 
say,  we  had  to  make  another  trip  to 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Later,  rub- 
bing his  bruised  chest,  Banks  asked, 
“Were  you  ever  smacked  in  the  chest 
with  about  forty  pounds  of  frozen 
deer  meat?”— Robert  P.  Shaffer,  Dis- 
trict Game  Protector,  Mifflintown, 
Juniata  County. 

14  for  14 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  - Donald 
Messersmith  is  a member  of  the  Con- 
necticut Hill  Archery  Club  at  New- 
field,  N.  Y.  During  the  1961  Pennsylva- 
nia archery  season,  fourteen  members 
from  this  club  came  to  Pennsylvania 
to  hunt  deer.  All  fourteen  were  suc- 
cessful in  bagging  a deer.  Of  the  four- 
teen deer  killed,  ten  were  bucks  and 
four  were  does.  After  hearing  this,  I 
could  understand  why  Mr.  Messer- 
smith was  here  for  a week’s  vacation 
to  archery  hunt  in  Pennsylvania  again 
this  year— Donald  E.  Watson,  District 
Game  Protector,  Towanda,  Bradford 
County. 


Rabbits  Galore 

BUTLER  AND  LAWRENCE 
COUNTIES  — During  the  past  small 
game  season,  I checked  more  cotton- 
tail rabbits  killed  by  hunters  than  I 
have  in  the  past  seven  years.— Wood- 
row  Portzline,  Land  Manager,  Butler 
and  Lawrence  Counties,  Slippery  Rock. 

The  Deer  Didn’t  Get  the  Point 

ERIE  COUNTY— This  past  archery 
season  two  Deputies,  Ray  Gocal  and 
Harold  Prowell,  reported  watching  a 
fellow  archer  (Ernest  Simpson)  loose 
an  arrow  at  a deer  from  a percb  in  an 
apple  tree.  The  arrow  landed  in  front 
of  the  deer  and  the  curious  animal 
walked  over  and  sniffed  the  bolt  over. 
The  archer  tried  with  a second  arrow 
and  it  landed  behind  the  deer.  The 
animal  turned  and  inspected  the  sec- 
ond arrow.  The  archer,  in  desperation, 
fired  his  third  and  last  arrow.  This  one 
overshot  the  mark  and  landed  in  the 
woods  in  back  of  the  deer.  The  animal 
disappeared  in  the  direction  the  arrow 
had  taken  and  shortly  returned  ac- 
companied by  four  other  deer,  d he 
animals  inspected  the  arrows  in  detail 
before  leaving  for  safer  quarters.  Ern- 
est is  my  son  and  he  says  the  next  time 
he  is  going  to  take  enough  arrows 
along  to  build  a fence  around  a deer 
and  then  close  in  for  the  kill.— Elmer 
Simpson,  District  Game  Protector, 
Union  City. 
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Protector  Gets  His  Man 


Seeing  Is  Believing 

ERIE  COUNTY  - Deputy  Hido, 
while  on  patrol  one  evening  during 
the  hunting  season,  checked  two  hunt- 
ers that  had  just  finished  hunting. 
Upon  inquiring,  the  hunters  stated 
disgustedly,  that  they  had  found  no 
birds  even  with  the  use  of  their  valu- 
able bird  dog,  and  that  the  Game 
Commission  had  probably  not  stocked 
any  birds  in  the  area.  While  discussing 
the  bird  problem,  about  50  yards 
down  the  road  from  them,  three  cock 
pheasants  and  two  hens  crossed  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  very  much  in 
plain  view,  very  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Officer  Hido  and,  of  course, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  hunters.— Ralph 
Flaugh,  District  Game  Protector,  Al- 
bion, Erie  County. 

Big  One  Didn’t  Get  Away 

ROSS  LEFFEER  SCHOOL  OF 
C ON  S ERV  AT  I ON  — Pymatuning 
Goose  Management  Area— For  about 
a week,  a goose  was  observed  flying 
about  the  area  with  something  trailing 
from  its  feet.  On  October  31,  the  goose 
was  killed  by  one  of  the  hunters  on 
the  area.  Tightly  wound  about  its  one 
leg  was  approximately  100  yards  of 
monofilament  fishing  line.  Probably 
the  fisherman  who  tangled  with  him  is 
still  talking  about  the  “Big  one  that 
got  away.”— Student  Officer  Kermit  W. 
Dale. 


ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION  - During  my  field 
assignment  to  Bucks  County,  I had 
occasion  to  patrol  the  Delaware  River 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  duck  sea- 
son. At  about  11:00  a.m.  we  saw  a 
sneak  boat  beached  on  Mud  Island 
and  decided  to  talk  to  the  occupants. 
During  the  conservation  we  routinely 
checked  the  pair’s  hunting  licenses. 
Both  licenses  were  of  the  nonresident 
classification  and  appeared  to  be  in 
order.  The  men  were  not  in  possession 
of  any  game  and  their  guns  were  un- 
loaded and  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  Everything  seemed  to  be  proper 
and  legal.  I was  quite  taken  back 
when  my  companion,  the  District 
Game  Protector,  after  examining  the 
license  of  one  of  the  men,  placed  him 
under  arrest.  Then  a story  began  to 
unfold!  It  seems  that  the  hunter  had 
violated  the  Game  Laws  in  Pennsyl- 
vania more  than  two  years  before  and 
the  Game  Protector  had  secured  a 
warrant  for  the  hunter’s  arrest  after 
he  had  escaped  jurisdiction  and  fled 
into  another  state.  And  now,  after 
many  months  of  patient  waiting,  watch- 
ing, and  observing,  another  violator 
met  his  downfall.  — Student  Officer 
James  C.  Hyde. 


Weasel  Action 

WAYNE  COUNTY— A local  hunter, 
George  Bos,  reported  that  he  killed  a 
rabbit  in  small  game  season  at  a dis- 
tance of  50  feet.  Next  came  a weasel 
hot  after  the  rabbit,  followed  closely 
by  the  hunter’s  beagle.  The  weasel 
headed  for  a brush  pile  and  dove  in. 
The  hunter  and  dog  worked  the  pile 
to  flush  the  weasel,  and  another  rabbit 
ran  out,  which  the  hunter  killed.  As 
Bos  went  to  retrieve  the  rabbit,  a 
grouse  flushed  and  he  dispatched 
same.  All  in  a space  of  three  minutes. 
P.S.  The  weasel  escaped.— Frederick 
G.  Weigelt,  District  Game  Protector, 
Honesdale,  Wayne  County. 
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Value  of  the  Refuge 

ERIE  AND  CRAWFORD  COUN- 
TIES— On  a recent  trip  to  State  Game 
Lands  No.  213  in  Crawford  County,  I 
learned  for  the  first  time  just  how 
much  our  wildlife  depends  on  our 
refuge  system  for  protection,  rest  and 
food.  I stood  just  outside  the  refuge 
wire  and  watched.  The  ducks  inside 
the  wire  were  flying  right  up  to  the 
wire  and  then  turning.  If  they  wanted 
to  leave  the  area,  they  gained  suffi- 
cient altitude  to  be  out  of  gun  range 
before  crossing  the  wire.  If  they  were 
on  the  outside,  they  stayed  at  a safe 
height  until  they  crossed  the  wire,  then 
they  dropped  onto  the  water.  Exasper- 
ating to  the  hunter  but  wonderful  to 
behold!— Russell  Meyer,  Land  Man- 
ager, Erie  and  Crawford  Counties, 
Union  City. 


Takes  a Lot  to  Get  a Good 
Reader  Down 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION— Upon  an  investi- 
gation of  a hunting  accident  in  the 
Hazleton  State  Hospital  with  Game 
Protector  Nolf  in  Luzerne  County,  it 
was  interesting  to  note  that  the  victim, 
wounded  with  shot  from  his  neck  to 
his  toes,  was  passing  his  time  by  read- 
ing the  latest  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
GAME  NEWS.— Student  Officer  L.  E. 
Yocum. 


Help  the  Wounded 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  - Re- 
cently I received  a telephone  call  from 
a “Mr.  X”  requesting  certain  informa- 
tion. He  asked,  “Can  you  tell  me  the 
law  regarding  the  keeping  of  a live 
pheasant?”  His  question  was  answered 
by  other  questions— where  he  got  it, 
how,  and  all  other  pertinent  informa- 
tion to  determine  the  legality  of  the 
pheasant.  Mr.  X stated  that  he  was 
hunting  recently  and  was  fortunate  to 
shoot  a cock  pheasant;  however,  was 
unfortunate  to  only  wound  the  bird  in 
the  wing  and  leg.  The  bird  was  then 
taken  to  a veterinarian,  where  surgery 
was  performed.  “I  just  can’t  see  killing 
anything  that  is  wounded,”  explained 
Mr.  X,  “It  has  to  be  a clean  kill.”  My 
answer  to  Mr.  X was  to  release  the 
bird  when,  in  his  own  mind,  he  felt 
the  pheasant  was  able  to  care  for  it- 
self, AND  PLEASE  DON’T  GO 
HUNTING  FOR  RIG  GAME.- E.  F. 
Sherlinski,  Game  Protector,  Montgom- 
ery County. 

Nearly  50  Per  Cent  Racks 

LYCOMING  COUNTY-Just  before 
the  deer  season  while  on  routine  patrol 
Deputy  Sechrist  and  I spotted  23  deer 
in  a farmer’s  alfalfa  field.  Eleven  of 
the  deer  were  sporting  legal  racks, 
almost  a 50  per  cent  average.— District 
Game  Protector  Paul  A.  Ranck,  Wil- 
liamsport. 
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Never  Change  Guns  in  Midstream 

PIKE  COUNTY  - On  the  first  day 
of  the  1962  bear  season,  Bill  Sanquilly 
had  this  experience:  At  about  4 p.m., 
Bill  and  another  member  of  his  party 
walked  along  a woods  road  near  High 
Knob.  His  partner  carried  a double- 
barreled  shotgun  and  was  looking  for 
grouse.  Bill  had  a high-powered  rifle 
looking  for  a bear.  Several  grouse 
were  flushed  and  Bill  asked  for  a 
trade  of  guns.  Bill  went  after  the 
grouse  hoping  to  flush  them  again  and 
get  a shot.  He  came  to  a brush  tangle 
and  as  he  was  about  to  step  over  a 
log,  he  noticed  a legal  bear  hiding  in 
a depression  under  the  tangle.  Bill  hot- 
footed back  to  his  partner  to  make  a 
fast  trade-back.  The  bear  lost  no  time 
because  when  Bill  came  back  to  the 
tangle,  Mr.  Bear  had  taken  off  for 
parts  unknown.  — Albert  J.  Kriefski, 
District  Game  Protector,  Hawley,  Pike 
County. 

A Pretty  Good  Poor 

UNION  COUNTY— A complaint  re- 
ceived from  a hunter  during  past 
small  game  season  shows  how  almost 
impossible  it  is  to  satisfy  some  people. 
In  answer  to  my  question  of  “How  is 
the  hunting?”  he  replied,  “Poor.”  Fur- 
ther questioning  brought  out  the  in- 
formation he  had  killed  seven  ring- 
necks  and  seven  rabbits  and  it  was 
only  the  second  week  of  the  season.— 
John  S.  Shuler,  District  Game  Protec- 
tor, Lewisburg,  Union  County. 
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Farmer-Sportsman  Dinner 

CENTRE  COUNTY— On  November 
12,  1962,  the  Mt.  Nittany  Sportsmen 
held  what  I hope  will  be  their  annual 
sportsman-farmer  meeting.  Bob  Win- 
gard,  Wildlife  Extension  Specialist  at 
the  University,  presented  a program 
on  the  recreational  value  of  our  farm 
and  forest  lands.  This,  and  the  gen- 
eral mixing  of  the  group,  appeared  to 
have  shortened  the  gap  between  the 
two  groups  and  has  certainly  brought 
about  a better  understanding  between 
the  country  folk  and  the  city  dweller. 
—Joseph  L.  Wiker,  District  Game  Pro- 
tector, Pine  Grove  Mills. 

His  Best  Story 

FOREST  COUNTY  - Observed  a 
car  shining  a deer  with  a powerful 
light  along  Rt.  666  in  Forest  County. 
Upon  stopping  the  car  to  check  for 
firearms  the  driver  informed  me  his 
wife  had  sinus  trouble  and  he  was 
merely  using  the  light  to  inspect  her 
face.  A search  of  the  car  turned  up  a 
cased  rifle  in  the  trunk.  I informed  the 
driver  I was  gullible  but  couldn’t  quite 
swallow  the  story.  After  administering 
a lecture  to  the  driver,  he  admitted  he 
thought  he  had  done  something  wrong 
and  that  was  the  best  story  he  could 
think  of  on  such  short  notice.  (No 
prosecution. ) — David  Kirkland,  Dis- 
trict Game  Protector,  Marienville. 

Cinnamon  Bear 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION  - While  on  field 
training  assignment  in  Bradford 
County  on  the  first  day  of  bear  season, 
I was  working  with  District  Game 
Protector  Donald  E.  Watson,  and  had 
the  privilege  of  checking  a 200-lb. 
specimen  of  the  cinnamon  phase  of 
the  black  bear.  The  bear  had  beauti- 
ful coloration  and  I was  really  thrilled 
in  seeing  one.  This  is  the  first  cinna- 
mon bear  I have  ever  seen,  but  Mr. 
Watson  informed  me  that  sportsmen 
kill  a few  every  year  in  the  Bradford 
County  area.— Student  Officer  Donald 
E.  Benner. 
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Game  Commission  Receives 
$156,000  Allocation  of 
Federal  Aid  Funds 

Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  has  notified  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  of  a supplemental 
allocation  of  $156,032.11  Federal  Aid 
in  Wildlife  Funds  for  the  current  fed- 
eral fiscal  year.  The  Commission  had 
previously  received  an  allocation  of 
$384,068.75  in  April.  The  final  allot- 
ment brings  the  fiscal  year  total  to 
$540,100.86. 

Federal  aid  funds  are  derived  from 
an  excise  tax  on  sporting  arms  and 
ammunition  under  terms  of  the  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  Act.  Distribution  of 
the  funds  is  based  upon  the  number 
of  licensed  sportsmen  and  land  area  in 
each  state.  Conservation  departments 
are  reimbursed  75  per  cent  of  the  cost 
on  approved  projects.  Pennsylvania’s 
allotment  this  year  was  the  fourth 
highest  in  the  nation.  Alaska  and 
Texas  each  got  $695,100.  California  was 
third  with  an  allotment  of  $631,036.34. 


Game  Commission  Counting  Big  Game  Hunter  Reports 

More  than  62,000  big  game  report  cards  were  delivered  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  by  January  1,  reported  R.  Dewey  Long,  Commission  statis- 
tician in  charge  of  compiling  official  figures  on  the  1962  deer  and  bear  kill. 
Long  still  expects  at  least  several  thousand  more  reports  will  be  received  by  the 
end  of  February,  despite  the  fact  that  hunters  should  have  mailed  their  cards 
to  Harrisburg  within  five  days  after  the  big  game  seasons  closed.  He  urged 
successful  deer  and  bear  hunters  to  check  their  hunting  clothes  and  license 
holders  for  the  postage  prepaid  pink  report  card  issued  with  each  license.  If 
the  official  report  card  has  been  lost  or  misplaced,  a personal  letter  or  post 
card  can  be  used.  Hunters  should  give  their  name,  address  and  hunting  license 
number,  the  date  and  county  of  kill,  plus  the  animal’s  sex  and  estimated  weight. 

Game  Commission  officials  emphasized  the  importance  of  reporting  big 
game  kills.  No  final  figures  can  be  compiled  until  all  reports  are  counted.  The 
size  of  the  1962  harvest  is  important  in  the  Commission’s  management  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s big  game  populations.  Last  year’s  reported  deer  kill  totaled  56,032. 


PGC  Photo  by  Delbert  Batcheler 

BIG  GAME  REPORT  CARDS  are  being 
sorted  daily  as  they  come  into  the  Game 
Commission's  Harrisburg  office.  Statistician 
Dewey  Long  (pictured)  reported  that  more 
than  62,000  cards  had  been  received  by 
January  1. 
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MARSHALL  DUSSINGER 


Game  Protector's  Report 
Prevents  Disaster 

A Deputy  Game  Protector’s  prompt 
action  was  credited  with  averting 
what  could  have  been  a major  train 
disaster  on  the  mainline  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  at  the  Lancaster- 
Dauphin  County  line. 

PRR  officials  lauded  Deputy  Game 
Protector  Marshall  Dus  singer,  of 
Mount  Joy,  for  reporting  a section  of 
rail  broken  out  of  the  westbound  track 
of  the  mainline  on  the  bridge  over  the 
Conewago  Creek. 

His  report,  which  resulted  in  the 
railroad  stopping  all  westbound  traffic 
on  the  line  at  2:55  p.m.,  Monday,  De- 
cember 3,  came  just  less  than  an  hour 
before  a passenger  train  would  have 
gone  over  the  bridge.  The  bridge  floor 
is  about  50  feet  above  the  stream. 

Dussinger,  regularly  employed  as 
photographer  for  the  Lancaster  Sun- 
day News,  was  spending  his  day  off 
duty  on  patrol  in  the  Conewago  area 
in  line  with  his  part-time  duties  as  a 
Deputy  Game  Protector. 

About  2 p.m.  Monday,  Dussinger  re- 
lated, he  met  John  Zeager,  twenty-one, 
of  Elizabethtown,  R.  2,  who  was  hunt- 
ing deer. 

Zeager  told  Dussinger  he  heard  a 
strange  sound  as  a train  passed  over 
the  Conewago  bridge  Monday  morn- 


ing. Monday  afternoon,  Zeager  said, 
he  went  over  to  the  railroad,  which 
is  on  the  edge  of  his  family’s  farm, 
and  looked  around. 

It  was  then  he  found  a nine-inch 
section  of  one  of  the  rails  on  the  west- 
bound track  broken  out.  A portion  of 
the  rail  behind  the  break  was  also  split. 

Dussinger  said  he  went  with  Zeager 
to  look  at  the  break. 

After  determining  the  location  and 
being  convinced  it  posed  a serious 
threat  to  safety,  Dussinger  said  he 
walked  a short  distance  along  the  tracks 
until  he  located  a railroad  call  box. 

He  put  in  a call  and  got  the  PRR 
dispatcher  in  Florin.  The  Florin  dis- 
patcher, in  turn,  called  Harrisburg. 

Pennsy  officials  got  busy  immedi- 
ately. 

Traffic  on  the  westbound  track  was 
immediately  diverted  at  Elizabeth- 
town to  the  eastbound  track  and  a re- 
pair crew  was  hurried  to  the  scene. 

A railroad  spokesman  said  the  first 
train  due  in  the  area  was  the  Juniata, 
a passenger  train  leaving  Lancaster  at 
3:18  p.m.,  en  route  from  New  York  to 
Pittsburgh. 

Howard  C.  Kohout,  regional  man- 
ager of  the  PRR’s  Philadelphia  divi- 
sion, praised  Dussinger  for  his  actions. 

“Pie  did  the  right  thing  in  reporting 
the  trouble  and  he  reported  it 
promptly,”  Kohout  said. 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS 

(From  Page  19) 

1.  It  is  cylindrical  in  cross-sec- 
tion and  has  saw-toothed 
edges. 

2.  The  herring  gull. 

3.  No,  it  has  lobed  feet. 

4.  The  American  goldeneye. 
The  Barrow’s  goldeneye  has 
a crescent-shaped  white 
mark  in  front  of  the  eye. 

5.  The  female. 

6.  The  old  squaw. 

7.  False,  they  are  large  ducks. 

8.  The  common  crow. 
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1962  Pennsylvania  Bear 
Season  Sets  15-Year  Record; 
Kill  Over  450 

More  than  450  black  bears  are  esti- 
mated to  have  been  harvested  by  suc- 
cessful Pennsylvania  hunters  during  the 
week-long  1962  season  which  ended 
Saturday,  December  1.  In  compiling 
the  kill  estimate  through  reports  from 
field  officers,  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  announced  that  the  1962 
harvest  may  set  a 15-year  record.  Not 
since  1947,  when  569  bruins  were 
bagged,  have  hunters  registered  such 
a high  kill.  Last  year  the  actual  kill 
reported  by  successful  hunters  was 
237  bears.  The  second  highest  kill  dur- 
ing the  past  15  years  occurred  in  1958 
when  439  bears  were  harvested  in  the 
C ommon  wealth . 

Lycoming  County  apparently  will 
lead  the  state  again  this  year  in  the 
bear  harvest.  Field  officers  in  the  heav- 
ily hunted  northcentral  county  esti- 
mate 72  bruins  were  downed  in  the 
one-week  season.  Pike  County  regis- 
tered an  estimated  kill  of  48  bears 
while  40  are  known  to  have  been  taken 
in  Cameron  County. 

M.  J.  Golden,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Game  Commission,  urged  all  hunt- 
ers who  bagged  a bear  during  the  1962 
season  to  report  their  kill  to  the  Com- 
mission’s Harrisburg  Headquarters.  By 
law  any  sportsman  who  bags  a big 
game  animal  in  Pennsylvania  is  re- 
; quired  to  report  the  kill  within  five 
days  after  the  season  closes.  Golden 
said  the  final  tabulation  of  the  bear 
and  deer  season  harvest  is  based  en- 
tirely on  these  hunter  reports.  He 
pointed  out  that  a postage  prepaid 
report  card  is  issued  to  every  hunter 
with  his  regular  hunting  license  but 
he  also  said  the  hunter  can  submit  a 
report  by  postcard  or  letter.  Success- 
ful hunters  should  list  their  name,  ad- 
dress and  hunting  license  number, 
county  and  date  of  kill,  the  sex  of  the 
animal  and  its  estimated  weight. 


COMMISSIONER  MILLER 


Commission  Member 
Dies  in  Bedford 

Dewey  H.  Miller,  64,  a member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
since  1956,  died  of  an  apparent  heart 
attack  in  Bedford  Thursday  night, 
December  6.  He  was  stricken  on  the 
street  in  front  of  District  Game  Pro- 
tector William  H.  Shaffer’s  office  and 
passed  away  before  aid  could  be  sum- 
moned. 

Born  in  Hyndman,  Pa.,  Commis- 
sioner Miller  was  a graduate  of  Con- 
nellsville  High  School  and  attended 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  He 
was  a retired  salesman  for  a dairy 
company  in  Bedford.  A World  War  I 
veteran,  Miller  held  the  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart  and  saw  action  in  three 
campaigns  in  France.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Legion,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  Elks,  Grange  and 
Rotary  International.  He  was  a past 
vice-president  of  the  Bedford  County 
Memorial  Hospital,  a past  president  of 
the  Bedford  County  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation, past  vice  chairman  of  the 
southcentral  division,  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 

Miller  was  appointed  to  the  Game 
Commission  by  Governor  George  M. 
Leader  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
on  May  9,  1956.  His  term  of  office  was 
due  to  expire  in  January,  1963. 
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Photo  by  Lyons  Studio 

FOUR  BEARS  FOR  FOUR  BROTHERS.  These  four  Grencavage  brothers,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
all  were  successful  bear  hunters  during  the  week-long  1962  bear  season.  Three  of  the  bears 
were  taken  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  135  in  Lackawanna  County  and  the  fourth  on  State 
Game  Lands  No.  119  in  Luzerne  County.  Left  to  right  are:  John  Grencavage,  Jr.,  Robert 
Grencavage,  Joseph  Grencavage  and  Jerome  Grencavage. 


Pennsylvania  Sports  and  Outdoor  Show,  February  11-1# 

The  Eighth  Annual  Pennsylvania  Sports  and  Outdoor  Show  will  be  held  at 
the  Farm  Show  Building,  Harrisburg,  February  11-16.  Featured  in  this  years 
show  will  be  automotive  and  trailer  exhibits,  sporting  goods,  camping,  vacation 
and  travel  exhibits,  lawn,  garden  and  outdoor  living  equipment  displays,  and 
boat  and  marine  equipment.  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  will  be 
represented  with  an  80-foot  display.  Show  hours  are  1 p.m.  to  10:30  p.m. 
(Saturday  open  at  9:30  a.m. ) 


GAME  NEWS  Has  Merry  Christmas 

The  GAME  NEWS  circulation  staff  was  swamped  with  Christmas  subscrip- 
tions this  year  making  it  the  biggest  year  in  the  magazine’s  history. 

The  January,  1963,  paid  subscription  figure  climbed  to  a new  high  of  80,423. 
It  is  believed  that  this  is  now  the  highest  paid  subscription  figure  of  any 
magazine  in  its  field  in  the  United  States. 

The  out-of-state  paid  subscription  total,  12,836,  is  more  than  many  states 
claim  for  their  entire  paid  subscription. 

If  the  GAME  NEWS  gift  subscriptions  you  requested  have  not  yet  reached 
their  destinations  please  bear  with  us,  we  hope  to  be  back  to  normal  in 
a few  weeks. 
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Beaver  Season  Opens 
February  9 

Three  (3)  beavers  per  trapper  may 
be  taken  during  the  1963  Pennsylvania 
beaver  trapping  season,  except  in  the 
Counties  of  Lackawanna,  Monroe, 
Pike,  Susquehanna,  Wayne  and  Wy- 
oming where  six  (6)  are  legal.  The 
Game  Commission  established  the 
season  dates  as  February  9 to  March 
10.  Beaver  traps  may  lawfully  be  set 
at  7 a.m.  on  the  opening  day  but  must 
be  lifted  not  later  than  12  noon  on 
March  10. 

The  regulations  governing  legal 
methods  and  devices  for  taking  the 
flat  tails  are  the  same  as  last  year. 
Briefly,  they  are:  Beavers  may  be 
taken  by  trap  only.  Nonresidents  may 
not  trap  beavers  in  Pennsylvania.  As 
a general  rule,  a trapper  must  possess 
a current  hunting  license  and  wear 
the  tag  but,  the  Game  Law  stipulates, 
“Owners  and  lessees  of  land,  and 
members  of  their  families  actually  re- 
siding thereon  and  cultivating  such 
land,  may  trap  beavers  thereon,  but 
not  on  any  adjacent  or  other  lands 
without  first  securing  a resident  hunt- 
er’s license.”  One  person  may  set,  tend 
or  operate  not  more  than  10  traps. 
Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure 
of  any  beaver  dam  or  house  or  within 
25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  struc- 
ture of  either.  An  identification  tag 
must  be  fastened  to  each  trap  and  be 
kept  above  the  ice  or  waterline  to 
facilitate  identification  without  dis- 
turbing traps.  Beaver  pelts  must  be 
presented  to  a Game  Protector,  in  the 
locality  or  county  where  the  animals 
were  trapped,  not  later  than  ten  days 
after  the  close  of  season.  The  pelts 
may  not  be  lawfully  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  until  a Commission  officer 
has  affixed  the  required  seal.  The  law 
prohibits  all  trapping  within  beaver 
dams,  or  within  200  feet  of  them, 
when  posted  against  such  trapping. 
Trappers  are  required  to  visit  their 
traps  at  least  once  every  36  hours. 


Photo  by  Altoona  Mirror 

A REAL  TROPHY  BEAR.  Elvin  (Ike) 
Dively,  of  East  Freedom,  R.  D.,  brought 
home  this  trophy  bear  which  he  bagged  in 
Clearfield  County  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
season.  The  bear,  which  weighed  an  esti- 
mated 500  pounds  live  weight,  was  shot 
along  Deer  Creek  north  of  Frenchville. 

During  the  5-week  season  in  1962, 
3,269  of  the  water-going  rodents  were 
taken  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  same 
length  season  of  1961,  the  number  of 
flat  tails  caught  was  5,333. 

As  in  the  case  of  hunting,  weather 
and  other  conditions  influence  the 
success  of  the  season.  Deep  snow, 
thick  ice  and  undesirable  traveling 
conditions  do  not  favor  beaver  trap- 
ping. 


Changing  Your  Address? 
Don't  Forget  GAME  NEWS 

The  Post  Office  will  not  forward 
copies  unless  you  pay  extra  postage 
and  we  cannot  replace  lost  copies.  SO 
PLEASE  ...  at  least  six  weeks  before 
the  first  issue  to  go  to  the  new  address, 
send  us  your  name,  new  address  includ- 
ing postal  zone,  and  your  old  address. 
Mail  to  GAME  NEWS,  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Har- 
risburg, Pa. 
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Game  Law  Violations 
Show  November  Increase 

More  than  $39,000  has  been  col- 
lected by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission for  Game  Law  violations  dur- 
ing November.  T.  F.  Bell,  Chief  of  the 
Commission’s  Division  of  Law  En- 
forcement, reported  the  fines  resulted 
from  1,211  prosecutions  made  by  field 
officers,  as  compared  to  806  cases  and 
$23,000  in  fines  during  October.  The 
November  totals  approximate  the  law 
enforcement  record  for  the  same 
month  last  year  when  1,209  prosecu- 
tions resulted  in  $36,4.16.50  in  fines. 


Game  Commission  Names 
New  Exhibits  Technician 

Glenn  H.  Hoy,  Halifax,  has  been 
appointed  Exhibits  Technician  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  Pie 
replaces  George  Koehler,  Montours- 
ville,  who  retired  last  August.  A grad- 
uate of  Bald  Eagle  Area  Joint  High 
School,  Hoy  has  been  an  assistant 
photographer  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  since  1954.  He  has 
constructed  and  maintained  many  of 
the  Fish  Commission  exhibits.  Hoy  is 
26,  married  and  has  three  children. 


McKeever  to  Head 
Susquehanna  Study 

State  Conservationist,  Ivan  Mc- 
Keever,  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Office, 
has  been  designated  to  head  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  studies 
in  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Sur- 
vey. The  Department  will  participate 
with  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, other  Federal  Agencies,  State 
Agencies,  and  local  groups  in  develop- 
ing a comprehensive  plan  for  the 
watershed  which  drains  27,400  square 
miles  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland. 

In  developing  the  plan  McKeever 
said  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  carry  out  extensive  studies  of  the 
agricultural  and  forestry  resources  in 
the  basin.  The  Department  is  partic- 
ularly concerned,  he  states,  with  the 
formulation  of  coordinated  plans 
which  will  provide  for  full  develop- 
ment of  the  water  and  related  land 
resources  of  the  upstream  watershed. 
The  study  is  expected  to  be  completed 
within  five  to  six  years. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture’s Field  Advisory  Committee,  of 
which  Mr.  McKeever  is  chairman,  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  Economic  Research  Service. 
This  committee  will  guide  the  Basin 
study  for  the  Department. 


NEW  RECORD  FOR  ELECTRONIC  CALLER  GETTING  RESULTS.  Robert  W.  Ent,  of 
Brookville,  and  James  L.  Smith,  of  Summerville,  have  developed  a new  fox  calling  record 
which  has  resulted  in  79  foxes  shot  in  less  than  three  months  in  northern  Jefferson  County. 
The  record  is  the  squeal  or  distress  cry  of  a captive  young  fox  which  Smith  owned  a couple 
years  ago.  The  record  is  available  from  Smith  for  those  who  are  interested. 

Photos  hy  The  Jefferson  Democrat 


PGC  Photos  by  Utech  and  Kish 


RINGED  WILDLIFE.  By  coincidence  the  two  above  species  of  wildlife  were  killed  recently 
with  strance  rings  around  their  mid-sections.  The  female  fox  (left)  was  trapped  while 
wearing  a piece  of  No.  9 bailing  wire  around  its  lower  mid-section.  Internal  examination 
showed  that  the  fox  had  given  birth  to  five  pups  while  carrying  this  wire.  The  fox  was 
one  of  94  trapped  by  George  S.  Wise,  of  Boiling  Springs,  during  a six-month  period.  The 
rabbit  with  a Mason  jar  neck  around  its  middle  was  shot  during  the  season i by  George 
Saffer,  of  Moscow,  after  his  dog  chased  the  animal  for  45  minutes.  Both  the  fox  and 
rabbit  seemed  to  be  in  healthy  condition  in  spite  of  their  extra  baggage. 


Hunter  Kills  9th  Deer 
With  Same  Cartridge 

Jacob  Gearhart  returned  last  De- 
cember to  his  Franklin  County  home 
after  adding  another  notch  to  his 
unique  hunting  record. 

The  five  point  buck  he  shot  near 
Galeton  in  Potter  County  was  the 
ninth  buck  he  shot  in  ten  years— from 
the  same  log,  with  the  same  cartridge. 

As  Gearhart  explains  it:  Each  year 
he  goes  to  the  same  spot  in  the  Potter 
County  mountains  and  takes  a seat  on 
a log,  maintaining  a vigil  there  for  the 
wary  buck.  In  nine  times  out  of  ten 
his  vigil  has  proved  fruitful.  Last  year 
he  waited  a full  week,  then  returned 
home  empty  handed. 

After  each  successful  kill,  Gearhart 
has  the  nickel-plated  shell  reloaded 
for  the  next  deer  season. 

Gearhart’s  wife,  Ada,  also  an  ardent 
deer  hunter,  accompanies  him  to  Pot- 
ter County  on  the  annual  deer  hunts. 
She  has  bagged  four  deer  in  12  years 
of  hunting. 


Attention,  Sportsmen! 

Don’t  forget  to  mail  in  your  Wildlife  Re- 
source Use  Questionnaire  found  on  page  48 
of  the  November  GAME  NEWS.  Help  the 
Game  Commission  manage  your  wildlife. 


TIPS  -FOR  HUNTERS 


Always  place  your  rifle  in  the 
gun  cabinet  with  the  muzzle 
downward.  With  it  stored  in  this 
manner  no  oil  can  flow  down- 
ward into  the  action,  carrying 
with  it  dirt  that  can  cause  the 
shooter  grief  .—Lefty  Kreh. 
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PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 

A BIG  YEARLING.  This  year-and-a-half-old  buck  sported  eight  points  when  young  Gary 
King,  R.  D.  2,  Sandy  Lake,  bagged  him  in  Venango  County  on  December  8.  This  was  the 
heaviest  antler  development  on  any  young  deer  processed  through  the  Franklin  checking 
station  last  fall. 


Opening  Day  Buck  Deer  Kill  Up  Despite  Warm  Pry  Weather 

Reports  from  each  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s  six  field  division 
supervisiors  indicated  that  the  1962  antlered  deer  season  got  off  to  a good 
start  on  Monday,  December  3.  The  number  of  hunters  afield  on  the  opening 
day  was  generally  equal  to  that  of  last  year.  Increased  hunting  pressure  was 
reported  from  northwestern  and  northcentral  counties. 

Commission  field  officers  estimated  the  opening  day  kill  at  about  15,000 
bucks  and  reported  the  deer  were  in  good  flesh  and  sported  many  fine  racks  of 
antlers.  Biggest  deer  reported  was  a 22-point  buck  downed  in  Mercer  County. 
Other  trophy  deer  included  a 15-point  buck  killed  in  Mifflin  County  near 
Bellville  and  a 10-point  whitetail  weighing  over  200  pounds  bagged  by  a 
Reading  hunter.  Three  albino  bucks  were  reported  taken  from  Juniata  County 
and  two  more  of  these  unusual  animals  were  bagged  in  Snyder  County. 

A Somerset  County  hunter  was  fatally  injured  by  a stray  bullet  and  eleven 
more  were  accidentally  shot,  several  of  them  seriously.  Hunter  behavior  was 
generally  classified  as  good  although  a few  hunters  illegally  killed  black  bears 
the  opening  day  of  deer  season.  The  bear  season  ended  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 1,  at  5:00  p.m.  District  Game  Protectors  apprehended  several  hunters 
with  loaded  guns  in  their  cars,  causing  Commission  officials  to  issue  a special 
reminder  that  it  is  not  only  illegal  but  also  highly  dangerous  to  carry  loaded 
firearms  in  or  on  any  vehicle. 

Indian  summer  weather  greeted  deer  hunters  on  opening  day  with  fields 
and  woodlands  across  the  state  unusually  dry  and  noisy  for  this  time  of  year. 
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Photo  by  W.  Galen  Barton 


A 1 150-YEAR-OLD  RACK.  This  ancient  deer  antler  was  recovered  in  Pymatuning  Creek 
last' July  as  Game  Commission  personnel  worked  on  the  Goose  Management  Are® 
Carnegie  Museum  has  been  studying  this  discovery  and  had  acquired  some  valuable 

information  from  it. 


Pennsylvania' 

A set  of  deer  antlers  was  recovered 
in  July,  1962,  ten  feet  below  the  bed 
of  Pvmatuning  Creek  in  Western  Mer- 
cer County.  This  set  of  white-tailed 
deer  antlers  was  brought  to  the  sur- 
face by  a power  shovel  during  exca- 
vations for  a bridge  pier  there.  In  ad- 
dition to  claiming  title  of  the  state  s 
oldest  rack,  the  antlers  are  also  quite 
impressive  in  their  own  right. 

An  accompanying  limb  bone  was 
dated  by  the  Carbon-14  method.  The 
deer  who  owned  this  rack  died  1,150 
years  ago  (plus  or  minus  100  years). 
Associated  wood  fragments  are  pres- 
ently under  study  at  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Silt  extracted 
from  the  marrow  cavity  of  a limb  bone 
is  also  being  examined  by  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Martin,  University  of  Arizona,  for  pos- 


Oldest  Rack 

sible  ancient  plant  pollen.  And  the 
sands  and  silt  of  the  deposit  itself  are 
under  study  by  geologists  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh. 

The  valley  of  Pymatuning  Creek,  at 
this  point,  is  underlain  by  over  100 
feet  of  sands  and  gravels— outwash  de- 
posits dating  from  the  recession  of  the 
continental  glaciers  of  the  Pleistocene 
Ice  Age  — that  are  10,000  to  20,000 
years  of  age.  The  creek,  in  seeking 
new  channels  and  meandering  in  its 
valley,  has  reworked  these  ancient 
gravels,  scouring  out  here,  depositing 
there.  During  the  past  1,150  years  it 
buried  the  skeleton  of  this  deer  be- 
neath 10  feet  of  silt  and  sand. 

The  antlers  (C.  M.  Vert.  Fossil  No. 
4023)  were  presented  to  Carnegie  Mu- 
seum by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission. 
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HOLD  THE  BOW  SECURELY  but  not  tight. 
Dad  tells  Danny.  He  explains  that  the  arrow 
should  be  nocked  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  string. 


DANNY  watched  his  father  shoot 
his  longbow  at  the  target  pinned 
to  hay  bales,  and  wished  someday  to 
shoot  just  like  him.  The  legendary 
Robin  Hood  of  Nottingham,  England, 
whom  he  had  seen  many  times  on  TV, 
and  his  dad  were  much  the  same 
characters,  in  the  mind  of  this  eight- 
year-old  boy.  Danny  bit  the  end  of 
the  straw  that  jutted  from  his  mouth, 
each  time  Dad’s  arrow  zipped  into  the 
target. 

The  day  came  when  Dad  was  per- 
suaded to  buy  a new  magnum  bow 
at  the  local  sports  shop.  He  thought 
also  that  it  was  time  that  he  purchased 
a light  bow  for  Danny.  A small  quiver, 
a dozen  arrows,  arm  and  finger  guard 


Danny’s  First 
Longbow  Lesson 


By  Don  Shiner 


Another  Step  in  Danny’s  Path 
To  Adventures  in  the  Outdoors 


rounded  out  the  outfit  for  his  son. 

No  more  excited  youngster  existed 
than  Danny  when  Dad  arrived  home 
and  together  they  tore  open  the  pack- 
age. The  boy’s  light  bow  required  a 
20-pound  pull,  while  the  magnum  had 
a 45-pound  pull  to  bring  it  to  a full  28- 
inch  draw. 

Together  they  reset  the  hay  bales 
and  pinned  a new  target  in  place.  In- 
flated balloons  were  also  pinned  on 
the  bales  to  put  “action"  into  the 
otherwise  static  target. 

The  first  twenty  minutes  were  spent 
getting  familiar  with  the  equipment, 
learning  the  proper  shooting  form  and 
stance.  It  is  best  to  learn  the  right  way 
of  archery  from  the  beginning  so 
there  will  be  no  bad  habits  to  unlearn 
later.  All  these  minor  details  surprised 
Danny  who  never  realized  that  there 
were  so  many  important  facets  to 
archery.  He  asked  innumerable  ques- 
tions. For  example,  he  wanted  to 
know  what  was  meant  by  a matched 
bow  and  arrow.  Was  the  arrow  the 
same  color  as  the  bow,  the  same  wood 
or  plastic  material? 

Dad  explained  that  an  arrow  curves 
around  the  bow  as  it  is  released.  That 
quality  about  the  arrow  which  makes 
it  return  to  a straight  path  is  called 
“spine”  and  an  arrow  of  correct  weight 
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for  the  bow  will  do  this  reasonably 
well.  If  the  arrow  whips  too  far  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  of  the  target  con- 
tinually, it  is  top  heavy  or  too  light  in 
weight  for  that  particular  bow.  This 
is  less  important  in  a beginner’s  bow. 

It  is  a point  to  remember. 

In  addition  to  the  bow  and  arrows, 
the  beginning  archer  needs  a quiver 
to  hold  the  arrows,  an  arm  guard  or 
leather  sleeve,  and  a shooting  glove 
hr  finger  tab.  The  arm  guard  keeps  the 
released  string  from  scraping  the  skin 
off  the  forearm,  while  the  three-fin- 
gered glove  protects  the  fingers  from 
[being  cut  when  the  string  is  pulled 
on  the  bow. 

The  archer’s  “stance”  is  important 
i too.  The  archer’s  feet  should  point 
90  degrees  away  from  the  target.  It 
is  as  though  the  archer  is  shooting 
? sideways  rather  than  directly  in  front 
of  him.  Then  too,  the  bow  should  be 
held  at  arm’s  length.  “Nock”  the  arrow 
to  the  string,  and  hold  it  between  the 
first  two  fingers,  cigarette-style.  Draw 
the  arrow  back  until  the  fingertips 
touch  the  corner  of  your  mouth.  Then 
release  the  arrow  and  bowstring  sim- 
ply by  straightening  the  fingers.  “Got 
the  idea  now?”  Dad  questioned. 
Danny  shook  his  head  yes  and  pro- 
ceeded to  nock  the  first  arrow. 

“Aim  for  the  bull’s-eye  on  that  tar- 
get. The  moment  the  arrow  leaves 
the  bow,  it  begins  to  scribe  an  arc. 
Depending  on  the  distance  of  the  tar- 
get you  have  to  aim  above  or  below 
the  mark.  Experience  soon  tells  the 
archer  where  to  aim  the  arrow.  And 
from  here  on,  using  these  ‘rules  of 
the  game,’  you  must  practice  . . . prac- 
tice . . . practice  until  you  can  hit  the 
target  dead  center  every  shot. 

“Remember,  the  bow  and  arrow  is  a 
deadly  weapon.  The  arrow  can  hit  a 
deer,  enter  his  heart  or  sever  his  spinal 
column  killing  that  deer  just  as  in- 
stantly (and  as  ‘dead’)  as  a bullet 
from  a rifle.  Never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, point  a drawn  arrow  at  an- 
other person,  or  at  any  target  you  do 
not  expect  to  hit.  In  fact,  never  fully 
draw  the  bow  with  a nocked  arrow  in 


DANNY  receives  his  first  longbow  lesson 
as  Dad  shows  him  how  it  is  done. 


place,  until  the  moment  you  expect  to 
shoot.  Further,  I think  it  best  that  we 
practice  only  at  those  times  when  we 
can  shoot  together,”  Dad  concluded. 

This  was  a big  day  for  Danny. 
Though  his  bow  lacked  the  power 
of  his  father’s  bow,  it  was  a fine  out- 
fit to  learn  to  shoot  accurately.  He  was 
certain,  within  a few  short  months, 
he  could  become  an  efficient  archer 
and  go  hunting  with  Dad  for  wood- 
chucks and  perhaps  rabbits. 

Danny’s  first  six  arrows  missed  the 
target  completely.  Several  did  not 
reach  the  hay  bales,  but  buried  be- 
neath the  grass  in  front  of  the  target. 
As  the  shooting  session  wore  on,  he 
broke  three  balloons  and  scored  a 
near  bull’s-eye.  He  knew  he  was  mak- 
ing progress. 

Still  other  questions  remained  un- 
answered. Danny  wanted  to  know 
whether  the  American  Indian  bow 
was  comparable  to  the  new  fiberglas 
laminated  to  exotic  wood  models. 
Could  the  Amrind  ( American  Indian ) 
shoot  as  accurately  as  Robin  Hood  or 
his  dad?  Were  the  flint  arrow  points, 
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WITH  PRACTICE  Danny  was  able  to  zip  a 
majority  of  arrows  into  the  bull's-eye. 

used  by  the  Indians,  as  deadly  as  the 
modern  broadheads?  How  do  archers 
shoot  fish? 


Dad  attempted  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. For  example,  he  explained  that 
Indian  bows  and  arrow  shafts  were 
made  by  hand,  without  modern  tools, 
hence  had  poor  accuracy  compared  to 
the  modern  counterpart.  The  Indian 
depended  on  soft  moccasins  to  steal 
toward  the  intended  quarry  and  then 
unleashed  the  arrow  at  close  range.  The 
flint  arrow  points  certainly  penetrated 
the  bodies  of  deer,  buffalo,  turkeys 
and  other  game,  but  again,  could  not 
compare  to  the  modern  archer’s  equip- 
ment. To  the  last  question,  “how  do 
archers  shoot  fish?”  he  explained  that 
a thin  line  is  attached  to  the  arrow 
and  to  a spool  fastened  to  the  bow. 
When  the  arrow  is  released  at  a fish, 
the  archer  is  able  to  retrieve  the  arrow 
and  fish  by  simply  hauling  in  the  line. 

This  water  game  intrigued  Danny. 
“Could  I go  with  you  hunting  those 
big  carp  in  the  Susquehanna  River?” 

“Indeed  you  can,”  answered  his  dad. 
“Keep  practicing  at  this  target.  When 
you  can  hit  the  bull’s-eye  seven  out  of 
ten  times,  we’ll  go  bow  fishing  this 
summer.” 

“Wow!”  was  Danny’s  only  reply. 


Named  for  the  Famous  Council  Rock 

Council  Cup  Range  Initiated 

By  Jim  Varner 


ON  SATURDAY,  August  11,  1962, 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend 
the  Third  Annual  Varmint  and  Sporter 
Rifle  Bench  Rest  Tournament  held  by 
the  National  Bench  Rest  Shooters  As- 


sociation on  the  comparatively  new 
Council  Cup  Range  below  the  village 
of  Mocanaqua  on  Route  29.  All  of  a 
sudden  this  historic  section  below 
Shickshinny,  through  Mocanaqua, 
Wapwallopen  and  as  far  as  Nescopeck 
on  the  east  side  of  the  scenic  Susque- 
hanna River  seemed  to  stir  the  imag- 
ination of  everyone  interested  in  this 
rather  unusual  shoot. 

The  men  responsible  for  the  loca- 
tion of  this  completely  modern  bench 
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SOME  DIGNITARIES  AT  COUNCIL  CUP  RANGE  are  Clyde  Bonnell,  of  Pine  City,  N.  Y.j 
Robert  Hart,  one  of  the  range  owners  and  noted  precision  bench  rest  rifle  barrel  expert; 
and  H.  E.  Campau,  winner  of  the  Light  Varmint  Rifle  competition. 


rest  range  are  barrelmakers  Bob  and 
Clyde  Hart,  of  Nescopeck.  They  pur- 
chased the  area  for  the  range  early  in 
1961  and  readied  it  for  a match  in  the 
early  fall  of  that  year.  These  enterpris- 
ing young  men  personally  financed  the 
whole  setup,  and  dedicated  it  to  a 
game  which  has  been  so  important  in 
their  energetic  lives— that  game  is  rifle 
shooting.  They  named  it  the  “COUN- 
CIL CUP  RANGE.” 

Some  may  wonder  where  the  name 
came  from.  As  you  drive  down  Route 
11  below  Shickshinny  toward  Berwick 
the  panorama  ahead  is  enthralling, 
especially  across  the  river  to  your  left. 
Some  four  miles  below  where  the 
bridge  crosses  the  river  at  Shickshinny 
you  cannot  help  but  notice  a cliff 
which  reaches  skyward  some  900  feet 
above  the  river.  This  cliff  is  known  as 
COUNCIL  ROCK.  Not  far  north  of  it 
! you  can  see  the  Hart  Brothers’  Rifle 
Range.  The  legends,  superstitions  and 
history  of  famous  old  Council  Rock 
; make  reading  that  will  certainly  stir 
your  wildest  imagination. 

Probably  the  first  white  man  to  view 
i|  the  Susquehanna  River  with  its  tower- 


ing cliff  was  Etienne  ( Stephen ) Brule, 
an  intrepid  Frenchman  who  wandered 
down  from  Lake  Champlain  on  an 
exploratory  expedition  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1616. 

Up  to,  and  during  this  time,  a proud 
race  of  probably  8,000  Susquehannock 
Indians  inhabited  the  entire  Susque- 
hanna Valley  throughout  Pennsylvania 
and  as  far  south  as  Virginia.  Capt. 
John  Smith  met  some  of  the  race  in 
Virginia  and  described  them  as  being 
over  seven  feet  tall  and  “barrel-chested, 
their  voices  booming  as  though  com- 
ing from  a cave.”  A smallpox  epidemic 
combined  with  their  warlike  nature 
rendered  this  tribe  extinct  by  1674 
when  the  last  members  were  massa- 
cred at  Lancaster.  However,  the  age- 
old  river  still  bears  the  name  of  this 
masterful  Indian  race. 

Old  Council  Rock,  formerly  called 
Pulpit  Rock  (now  Council  Cup)  was 
once  much  higher  than  now  but  the 
great  Wisconsin  ice  sheet,  or  glacier, 
coming  down  the  river  valley  sculp- 
tured the  front  abruptly  and  possibly 
took  off  some  height.  Today  we  see  it 
over  there  in  its  formidable  setting 
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Photo  by  the  Author  ■ | 


FIRING  LINE  WAS  HANDLED  with  efficiency  by  the  well  trained  crew.  Former  Olympic  „[ 
Team  member  Larry  Nuesslien,  of  Allentown,  takes  his  position  on  the  line  (standing) 
before  turning  in  a high  score. 


just  as  it  was  centuries  ago,  with  a tall 
original  Susquehannock  American  In- 
dian sentinel  scanning  the  valley  for 
enemy  or  friend. 

The  matches  fired  over  the  Council 
Cup  Range  on  August  10,  11  and  12 
were  intended  to  allow  the  varmint 
hunter  an  opportunity  to  test  his  fa- 
vorite rifle  and  equipment  in  compe- 
tition over  regular  courses  of  fire, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  the  elite 
shooters  of  the  nation.  Unless  your 
rifle  is  capable  of  fine  accuracy  and 
you  have  tested  thoroughly  the  pin- 
point accuracy  of  your  hand-loaded 
cartridges,  we  feel  a visit  to  one  of 
these  bench  rest  shoots  will  help  get 
you  going  in  this  precision  game.  The 
Council  Cup  Varmint  and  Sporter 
Matches  was  only  the  third  one  of 
this  kind  of  a match  held.  Previous 
rifle  matches  of  this  type  have  been 
done  with  rifles  of  unlimited  weight 
and  unlimited  power  in  telescopic 
equipment.  Such  heavy  equipment  is 
not  practical  to  carry  in  the  field. 

The  specifications  of  the  rifles  and 
scopes  allowed  in  this  shoot  ran  as 
follows:  Light  Varmint  Rifle— any  cali- 
ber, weight  not  exceeding  10/2  lbs. 
with  scope  attached.  Scope  not  to  ex- 
ceed 16X.  Stock  requirements  same  as 
for  Sporter  Rifle.  Calibers  in  this  group 


ran  222  Remington,  219  Zipper,  222 
Remington  magnum,  6 mm.,  243  and 
308  Winchester  with  a few  “wildcats’ 
based  on  the  6-mm.  or  243  case. 

The  next  class  is  called  the  Sporter 
Rifle.  This  rifle  is  required  to  be  cali- 
ber .23  or  larger.  Weight  not  exceed- 
ing 10/2  lbs.  with  scope  attached. 
Scope  not  over  8X.  Stock  must  be  of 
conventional  design  not  over  3"  wide 
with  no  guides  or  slides.  The  calibers  i 
in  this  class  ran  about  the  same  as  in 
the  Light  Varmint,  except  no  22  s 
were  allowed  and  a 257  Remington 
Roberts  was  added.  None  heavier  than 
the  308  Winchester  cartridge  was  on 
the  line. 

The  third  and  last  class  is  called 
the  Heavy  Varmint  Rifle.  Here  the 
weight  must  not  exceed  13M  lbs. 
with  scope  attached.  Barrel  diameter 
not  to  exceed  .9"  at  muzzle  or  1.25" 
at  breech  or  be  larger  at  any  point 
than  if  it  had  a straight  taper  from 
muzzle  to  within  4"  of  breech.  Stock 
requirements  same  as  for  Sporter  Rifle. 
Twenty-nine  out  of  the  fifty  rifles  used 
in  this  match  were  222  Remington 
caliber  which  is  definitely  preferred 
for  the  super  accurate  precision  bench 
rest  game  in  all  categories. 

All  championships  are  based  on 
winning  aggregates  in  the  Light  Var- 
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mint  Rifle  and  Sporter  Rifle  classes. 
Six  matches  of  five  shots  are  fired  in 
each  class  at  both  100  and  200  yards 
range.  The  first,  or  warm-up,  match 
at  each  range  does  not  count.  All 
targets  are  measured  on  a center  to 
center  basis  and  not  according  to  scor- 
ing rings  as  long  as  the  group  falls  on 
the  target  within  the  limits  adhered 
to  under  the  NBRSA  rules. 

Winning  shooters  in  the  100-  and 
200-yard  ranges  are  declared.  Their 
group  size  at  200  yards  is  computed  to 
minutes  of  angle  (MOA).  This  is  added 
to  the  100-yard  aggregate.  Scorers 
divide  the  total  by  two,  which  gives 
the  MOA  score  for  the  total  aggregate 
of  both  ranges.  This  total  is  used  to 
determine  the  champion  in  each  class. 

While  we  were  not  present  on  Fri- 
day, August  10,  when  the  Light  Var- 
mint Rifles  were  fired,  we  were  in- 
formed scores  ran  high  despite  a 
cloudy  sky  with  intermittent  drizzle. 
Here  again  the  Harts’  completely  cov- 
ered firing  point  made  possible  no 
interruption  of  schedule.  The  winner 
was  Harold  Campau  from  near  De- 
troit, Mich.,  whose  grand  aggregate 
over  the  100-  and  200-yard  ranges  may 
be  a new  record.  He  was  awarded  the 
San  Angelo  Cup.  Campau  used  a 222- 
caliber  rifle  with  a 15X  Lyman  scope. 
His  load  was  23  grains  of  3,031  back 
of  a 53-grain  Sierra  bullet.  C-H  presses 
and  RCBS  dies  were  also  used. 

A Clear  Shooting  Day 

The  Heavy  Varmint  Rifles  were  fired 
the  day  we  attended  (Saturday)  which 
[ was  clear  as  a bell  with  a comfortable 
breeze.  Some  complained  about  a 
t mirage  and  tricky  winds  but  scores 
i ran  in  very  tight  groups.  Sunday,  the 
' last  day,  brought  better  weather  for 
competitors  in  the  Sporter  Rifle  class. 
J Again  scores  ran  thumbnail  size  and 
n less  at  100  yards  and  not  a lot  larger  at 
1 200  yards.  Out  of  this  bench  rest 
h “crucible”  comes  the  “super-dupers” 
of  tomorrow.  So  when  the  Hart  Broth- 
« ers’  Council  Rock  matches  are  held 
r-  again,  at  least  take  time  out  to  see  and 
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COUNCIL  CUP  RANGE  CO-OWNER  Clyde 
Hart  checks  a tight  group  in  the  statistical 
room.  Note  the  vernier  caliper  with  dial 
indicator  used  to  measure  tight  groups. 

understand  what  they  are  striving  for. 
Their  range  with  15  covered  and 
paved  firing  points  will  probably  en- 
tertain other  group  shooters  besides 
bench  rest  specialists. 

The  elaborate  target  system  on  this 
range  is  designed  to  settle  arguments 
and  dispense  mistakes  because  it  is 
composed  of  a frame  holding  the 
record  target,  a stationary  backer,  and 
a moving  backer.  Such  a system  is 
necessary  to  detect  or  check  shots  that 
are  cross-fired  by  mistake  with  the 
telescopic  equipment  unless  the  com- 
petitor is  extremely  careful.  Shots 
under  or  above  the  prescribed  five 
can  be  easily  detected  by  this  system. 
Scoring  of  targets  was  bandied  by  a 
very  efficient  crew  of  paid  statistical 
officers  whose  precision  was  remark- 
able both  in  scoring  targets  and  getting 
out  bulletins. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  de- 
tails on  the  firearms,  telescopes,  cali- 
bers, reloading  equipment,  powders, 
primers  and  other  variables  preferred 
by  the  many  contestants  that  virtually 
camped  all  over  the  mountainside  in 
everything  from  modern  dome-shaped 
nylon  tents  to  California  Streamline 
trailers.  Many  brought  their  families 
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and  enjoyed  a real  vacation  in  this  his- 
toric area.  Many  states  were  repre- 
sented. Outstanding  shooting  celebri- 
ties, outdoor  writers,  manufacturers’ 
agents  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  came  and  saw  and  no  doubt 
will  come  again  because  all  gave  high 
praise  for  a well  conducted  range 
large  enough  to  handle  many  more. 

Paul  Gottschall,  Salem,  Ohio,  won 
the  Heavy  Varmint  Rifle  Champion- 
ship and  was  awarded  the  Gun  Digest 
Trophy,  a silver  Revere  bowl.  This 
intrepid  veteran  rifleman  used  a rifle 
built  by  Ed  Shilen  on  a Shilen  action, 
a Hart  barrel  and  a Remington  2- 
ounce  trigger.  His  scope  was  a 20X 
Lyman  Super  Targetspot.  The  outfit 
weighed  13  lbs.  2 ounces.  This  rifle  is 
chambered  for  what  bench  resters  call 
the  222-/2  cartridge,  a 222  magnum 
shortened  and  necked  to  6 mm.  The 
load  was  21.8  grains,  4,198  and  a 51- 
grain  bullet  made  in  R&A  dies,  and 
Remington  cases  and  primers.  Gott- 
schall had  a 200-yard  3,875  MOA— less 
than  /2  inch. 

TARGET  PITS  were  very  accurately  laid 
out  in  order  to  prevent  arguments  over  two 
shots  going  through  the  same  hole.  Also  to 
detect  cross  fires  on  the  wrong  target. 

Photo  by  Don  Shiner 


Mike  Walker,  Mohawk,  N.  Y.,  Chief 
Designer  of  the  Special  Products 
Group  of  Remington  Arms  Co.,  won 
the  Sporter  Rifle  Championship  for 
the  second  year  in  a row.  He  also  used 
a Hart  barrel  chambered  for  the  so- 
called  6X47  mm.,  a new  wildcat  built 
on  the  222  case.  He  used  an  8X  Ly- 
man Jr.  Targetspot.  The  load  was  26.5, 
4,895  and  a 75-grain  bullet  made  in 
R&A  dies,  and  Remington  primers. 
Walker’s  MOA  at  200  yards  was  .6781. 

There  you  have  it,  readers,  as  to 
what  can  be  expected  today  out  of 
precision-made  equipment  and  special 
precision  hand-loaded  cartridges.  Doz- 
ens of  other  experts  ran  scores  within 
fractions  of  above  ROA  group  figures. 
Maybe  you  have  a fine  222,  243,  244, 
257  or  even  a 30/06  which  will  closely 
approximate  such  accuracy  if  you 
“feed”  it  the  cartridge  it  favors.  Take 
time  to  methodically  develop  its  in- 
herent accuracy  and  you  may  be 
agreeably  surprised. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  all  around 
aggregate  was  won  again  this  year  by 
Field  and  Stream’s  Shooting  Editor 
Warren  Page,  from  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 
Many  sportsmen  read  his  column  in 
the  FIELD  AND  STREAM  MAGA- 
ZINE each  month  and  find  his  advice 
very  helpful.  Let  us  put  it  this  way, 
Mr.  Page  not  only  practices  what  he 
preaches  but  is  capable  of  delivering 
the  goods  with  either  pistol,  rifle  or 
shotgun.  Experienced  sportsmen  ab- 
hor phonies.  We  have  too  many  of 
them  in  all  games. 
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The  shooters  of  Pennsylvania  should 
be  proud  of  far-sighted  individuals 
like  the  Hart  Rrothers  of  Nescopeck 
and  strive  to  emulate  their  unselfish! 
support  of  our  most  essential  game-  ; 
rifle  marksmanship.  Rear  in  mind, 
shooters,  the  tall,  colorful  and  pictur- 
esque Susquehannock  sentinel  whc 
sent  smoke  signals  from  high  old 
Council  Rock  was  actually  not  har- 1 
assed  with  any  more  danger  than  we 
in  this  modern  age.  Beginning  in  1962 
let  us  all  learn  to  shoot  and  shool 
well. 
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An  Accounting  to  Pennsylvania  Sportsmen  . . . 


Financial  Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year 

June  1,  1961,  to  June  30,  1962 


FINANCIAL  operations  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  June  1,  1961, 

1 and  ending  June  30,  1962,  are  outlined 
1 in  detail  for  the  benefit  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s sportsmen  and  hunters  in  the 
11  following  series  of  schedules,  charts, 

' graphs  and  supporting  statements.  In 
e order  to  complete  the  picture  of  the 
1 status  of  the  “Game  Fund,”  expendi- 
e tures  of  other  State  Departments  au- 
o thorized  to  expend  monies  from  the 
11  Game  Fund  are  also  included. 

’■  This  is  a transition  fiscal  “year”  of 
] thirteen  months  which  was  necessary 
because  of  the  Commonwealth’s  de- 
M cision  to  change  its  fiscal  year  to  con- 
form  with  the  Federal  Government’s 
^ fiscal  year,  which  runs  annually  from 
$ July  1 to  the  following  June  30.  The 
: report  is  arranged  so  that,  either 
1(i  through  careful  study  of  the  detailed 
^ statements  or  by  a casual  glance  at 
K the  accompanying  charts  and  graphs, 
>“'  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  from 
where  the  “Game  Fund”  dollars  were 
"^received  and  for  what  purposes  they 
® were  expended. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  Game  Commission  is  a com- 
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pletely  self-sustaining  organization 
which  receives  no  support  from  the 
general  taxpayer.  Its  income  is  de- 
rived solely  from  the  sale  of  licenses, 
from  game  law  fines,  sales  of  wood 
products  from  State  Game  Lands 
owned  by  the  Commission,  royalties 
from  coal  and  gas  leases  on  Game 
Lands,  contributions  from  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  Pitman-Rob- 
ertson  Act  which  returns  a portion  of 
the  Federal  excise  tax  on  sporting 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  states, 
and  other  related  Commission  activi- 
ties which  are  detailed  in  Schedule  I 
of  the  financial  report.  All  of  this 
revenue  is  deposited  with  the  State 
Treasurer  in  the  “Game  Fund”  and 
may  be  spent,  upon  authorization  from 
the  Governor,  solely  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  Game  Law;  these  pur- 
poses are  the  propagation,  protection 
and  management  of  game,  and  the 
right  of  the  licensed  hunter  to  enjoy 
his  chosen  sport. 

To  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
financial  schedules,  the  following  facts 
are  presented: 

Schedule  I shows  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Fiscal  Year  on  June  1, 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
deer  herd  management  is  paying  big  divi- 
dends with  the  buck  harvest  totaling  38,000 
for  three  years  running.  Programs  like  this 
and  many  others  are  financed  by  the  sports- 
man's dollar. 

1961,  the  Game  Fund  had  a net  bal- 
ance of  $4,583,967.26.  Revenue  from 
all  sources  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $5,479,946.70  which,  when  added 
to  the  beginning  balance,  made  a total 
of  $10,063,913.96  available  for  ex- 
penditure. Actual  expenditures  by  the 
Game  Commission  and  by  other  State 
Departments  authorized  to  draw  on 
the  Game  Fund  amounted  to  $7,088,- 
507.68  for  the  Fiscal  Year.  This  left  a 
balance  of  $3,012,828.92  in  the  Game 
Fund  at  June  30,  1962. 

Schedule  II  shows  how  the  Game 
Fund  balance  of  June  30,  1962,  is 
affected  by  normal  operating  liabili- 
ties of  the  Game  Fund  and  the  actual 
amount  available  for  expenditure  dur- 
ing the  1962-63  Fiscal  Year.  From  the 
Balance  of  $3,012,828.92  available  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  Fiscal  Year, 
provision  must  be  made  for  bills  in 
the  amount  of  $37,422.64  which  were 
sent  to  the  Treasury  Department  for 
payment  too  late  to  be  included  in  the 
June  30,  1962,  cash  expenditures.  The 
sum  of  $538,822.06  must  be  reserved 
for  encumbrances  which  represent 
Game  Commission  commitments  to 
purchase  feed,  materials  and  supplies, 

| equipment,  land  and  other  contracts 

! 
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not  completed  at  June  30,  1962,  but 
for  which  payment  must  be  made  in 
the  near  future.  The  Department  of 
Revenue  is,  by  law,  authorized  to 
print  and  issue  all  hunting  licenses; 
and  Game  Fund  money  is  specifically 
appropriated  to  cover  their  expenses. 
The  sum  of  $4,484.60  must  be  set  aside 
to  cover  their  outstanding  commit- 
ments. The  Treasury  Department  re- 
ceives an  appropriation  from  the  Game 
Fund  to  cover  escheated  checks  which 
they  must  re-issue  and  the  sum  of 
$742  must  be  set  aside  to  meet  this 
continuing  appropriation.  Finally,  the 
sum  of  $1,250,000  is  set  aside  as  Work- 
ing Capital  to  cover  the  period  from 
February  to  September  of  each  Fiscal 
Year  when  the  Game  Commission  ex- 
penditures far  exceed  the  cash  income 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  Commission 
programs.  The  remaining  balance  of 
$1,181,357.62  is  added  to  the  estimate 
of  revenue  to  be  received  during  the 
Fiscal  Year  and  becomes  the  basis  of 
budgeting  for  the  operations  of  the 
Game  Commission  during  the  1962- 
1963  Fiscal  Year. 

State-wide  Field  Operations 

Schedule  III  shows  the  summarized 
activities  of  the  Game  Commission  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  and  the  actual  amount 
expended  for  each  along  with  the  re- 
lation each  activity  expenditure  bears 
to  the  total  amount  spent  by  the 
Commission. 

Schedule  IV  lists  in  detail  the  ex- 
penditures by  the  major  field  activi- 
ties of  the  Commission.  The  State- 
wide Law  Enforcement  Program  and 
the  Land  Management  Program  have 
been  summarized  to  show  the  pur- 
poses of  each  program  and  what  has 
been  spent  to  realize  those  purposes. 
No  summary  is  presented  for  the  ma- 
jor Propagation  Program  since  the 
total  expenditure  is  made  for  the 
operation  of  six  Game  Farms  devoted 
solely  to  the  raising  of  game  to  be 
released  for  hunting. 

Control  and  Audit  of  the  Fund 

To  insure  the  maintenance  of  com- 
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SCHEDULE  II 

CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  POSITION  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1962 

Cash  $1,719,620.53 

Petty  Cash  2,000.00 

Investments— U.  S.  Short  Term  Securities  1,291,208.39 

Total  Cash  and  Investments  $3,012,828.92 

Less:  Liabilities  and  Working  Capital 

Vouchers  Payable— Game  Commission  $ 37,422.64 

Encumbrances— Game  Commission  538,822.06 

Encumbrances— Department  of  Revenue  4,484.60 

Reserve  for  Continuing  Appropriations— Dept,  of  Treasury  742.00 

Reserve  for  Working  Capital  1,250,000.00  1,831,471.30 

Net  Balance  Available  for  Expenditure  During  Fiscal  Year  1962-1963  $1,181,357.62 


plete,  accurate  records  and  accounts 
and  the  judicious  expenditure  of  funds, 
the  Commonwealth  has  many  controls 
and  safeguards.  Under  the  provisions 
of  Article  IV,  Section  402,  of  the  Com- 
monwealth’s Fiscal  Code,  the  Auditor 
General  is  required  to  audit  the  ac- 
counts and  affairs  of  all  State  Depart- 
ments, Boards  and  Commissions  at 
least  once  a year.  The  formal  audit  of 
the  Game  Commission  for  the  Fiscal 
Ifear  ended  June  30,  1962,  has  not  yet 
been  completed  but  the  accounts  are 
in  good  order  and  no  problems  are 
expected. 

Other  controls  imposed  on  all  De- 
partments, Boards,  and  Commissions 
ire: 

1.  The  mandatory  requirement  that 
all  invoices,  payrolls,  and  other 
operating  expenses  shall  be  au- 
dited by  the  Auditor  General  and 
the  State  Treasury  Department 
before  payment  is  made. 

2.  The  mandatory  reporting  daily 
of  all  financial  transactions  to  the 
Governor’s  Bureau  of  Accounts 
and  Control. 

3.  The  control  exercised  by  the 
Governor’s  Budget  Secretary  over 
all  requests  for  quarterly  budget 
allotments  and  all  other  budget 
matters. 

4.  The  periodic  verification  of  ac- 
counts with  those  maintained  by 
the  Auditor  General’s  Depart- 
ment, the  State  Treasury,  and 
the  Governor’s  Bureau  of  Ac- 
counts and  Control. 


All  of  the  above  controls  and  man- 
dated requirements  are  in  addition  to 
the  field  and  internal  controls,  audits, 
etc.,  performed  and  maintained  by 
the  Accounting  Section  in  the  Comp- 
troller’s Office  of  the  Game  Commis- 


sion. 


Earmarked  Funds 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  Game 
Law,  as  amended  by  Act  271,  Session 
1949,  not  less  than  $1.25  from  each 
Resident  Hunter’s  License  fee  shall 
be  spent  for  improving  and  maintain- 
ing natural  wildlife  habitat  on  land 
that  is  available  for  public  hunting; 
the  purchase,  maintenance,  operation, 
rental  and  storage  of  equipment  used 
in  this  work;  the  purchase,  distribu- 
tion, planting,  cultivating  and  har- 
vesting of  game  foods;  the  purchase, 
trapping  and  distribution  of  all  species 
of  game,  as  well  as  providing  protec- 
tion to  the  property  of  Farm-Game 
Cooperators. 

Article  XIV  of  the  Game  Law,  as 
amended  by  Act  632,  Session  of  1956, 
provides  that  the  sum  of  $1  from  the 
sale  of  each  Resident  and  Nonresident 
Antlerless  Deer  License  shall  be  used 
solely  for  browse  cutting  or  otherwise 
removing  over-shadowing  tree  growth 
to  produce  undergrowth  sprouts  and 
saplings  for  deer  food  and  cover  on 
State  Game  Lands. 

Tabulated  schedules  show  the  Com- 
mission’s compliance  for  each  year 
since  they  have  been  in  effect  and 
the  over-all  expenditures  of  these  man- 
dated funds. 
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1961-62  FISCAL  YEAR  STATEMENT 
SCHEDULE  III 

SUMMARIZED  FUNCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES 

The  expenditures  of  the  Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
subdivided  into  major  activity  groupings  as  follows: 

Acquisition  and  Management  of  Land  for  Wildlife.  Management  of  State 
Game  Lands,  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects  and  other  leased 

areas.  Also  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  State  Game  Lands  

Propagation  of  Game.  Operation  of  Game  Farms,  purchase  of  game, 

wild  game  transfer,  distribution  of  game  

Protection  of  Wildlife,  Salaries  and  expenses  for  enforcement  of  game 
laws,  assistance  in  enforcement  of  fish,  dog  and  forest  laws,  and 

numerous  other  field  activities  

Division  of  Administration.  GAME  NEWS,  other  publications,  exhibits, 
motion  pictures,  radio  and  TV  programs,  attending  Sportsmen’s 
meetings  and  other  related  Conservation  Education  activities.  In- 
cludes expenses  and  salaries  of  Personnel  and  Service  sections  

Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation.  Instruction  and  training  costs  for 
student  Game  Protectors,  In-Service  Training  courses  and  mainte- 
nance costs  of  the  buildings  

Bounty  Payments.  Payment  of  bounties  on  predators,  bear  damage  claims 

and  deer-proof  fences  

Issuing  Hunting  Licenses.  Includes  tags,  applications,  reports  .. 

Radio  System.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  State-wide  two-way  radio 

system  

Retirement  Contribution.  Commission  contributes  to  employe’s  retire- 
ment system  __  

Wildlife  Research.  Wildlife  studies  to  determine  practical  methods  for 

developing  management  methods  

Accounting.  Preparation  and  audit  of  payrolls,  vouchers,  maintenance 

of  accounts  

Social  Security.  Commission’s  share  of  Social  Security  payments  

Auditor  General* s Department.  Audit  fees  for  vouchers,  annual  audit 

costs,  etc.  

Executive  Office.  Salaries  and  expenses,  also  expenses  of  Commissioners  .. 

TOTALS  


30,  1962,  have  been 


Part  of 
Dollar 

$3,280,473.78 

46.0 

1,156,997.66 

16.0 

1,167,504.37 

16.0 

483,760.74 

7.0 

55,999.94 

1.0 

126,594.52 

2.0 

112,640.94 

1.5 

129,202.50 

2.0 

177,973.00 

2.5 

129,155.00 

2.0 

96,421.79 

1.5 

84,888.00 

1.0 

20,696.49 

.5 

66,198.95 

1.0 

$7,088,507.68 

100.0 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
Act  No.  632,  1955 

License 

Year 

Antlerless 

Deer 

Licenses 

Sold 

Minimum 
to  be 
Expended 

Expenditures 

Expended 

Fiscal 

Year  Ended 

Over  ( ° ) or 
Under  ( — ) 
Minimum 

Cumulative 
Over  ( ® ) or 
Under  ( — ) 

1957 

334,683 

$334,683.00 

$104,218.85 

1958 

$230,464.15- 

$230,464.15- 

1958 

349,054 

349,054.00 

306,605.18 

1959 

42,448.82- 

272,912.97- 

1959 

369,409 

369,409.00 

370,647.80 

1960 

1,238.80° 

271,674.17- 

1960 

229,535 

229,535.00 

425,895.55 

1961 

196,360.55° 

75,313.62- 

1961 

210,840 

210,840.00 

361,196.19 

1962 

150,356.19° 

75,042.57“ 

RECE 

PTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

Act  No.  271, 

1949 

Resident 

Minimum 

Expended 

Over  ( ° ) or 

Cumulative 

License 

Licenses 

to  be 

Fiscal 

Under  ( — ) 

Over  ( * ) or 

Year 

Sold 

Expended 

Expenditures 

Year  Ended 

Minimum 

Under  (— ) 

1949 

810,059 

$1,012,573.75 

$1, 012.465.96(A) 

1950 

$ 107.79- 

$ 107.79- 

1950 

801,948 

1,002,435.00 

1,266,856.18 

1951 

264,421.18“ 

264,313.39° 

1951 

810,349 

1,012,936.25 

1,095,938.26 

1952 

83,002.01° 

347,315.40° 

1952 

830,147 

1,037,683.75 

1,163,287.09 

1953 

125,603.34° 

472,918.74° 

1953 

859,137 

1,073,921.25 

1,247,584.35 

1954 

173,663.10° 

646,581.84° 

1954 

868,577 

1,085,721.25 

1,215,543.03 

1955 

129,821.78° 

776,403.62° 

1955 

897,776 

1,122,220.00 

1,150,865.08 

1956 

28,645.08“ 

805,048.70" 

1956 

901,775 

1,127,218.75 

1,280,927.58 

1957 

153,708.83° 

958,757.53° 

1957 

929,165 

1,161,456.25 

1,312,154.02 

1958 

150,697.77° 

1,109,455.30° 

1958 

943,340 

1,179,175.00 

1,261,098.24 

1959 

81,923.24° 

1,191,378.54° 

1959 

943,866 

1,179,832.50 

1,308,305.57 

1960 

128,473.07° 

1,319,851.61° 

1960 

949,365 

1,186,706.25 

1,894,854.64 

1961 

708,148.39° 

2,028,000.00° 

1961 

925.000(B) 

1,156,250.00 

1,856,635.22 

1962 

700,385.22° 

2,728,385.22' 

(A) 

Expenditures  from  September  1, 

1949  (effective  date  of  Act),  to 

May  31,  1950. 

(B) 

Estimated  License  Sales. 
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GAME  NEW: 


Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  State  Game  Lands,  Refuges  and  Propagation 

Areas  •_ 

Establishment,  Maintenance  and  Development  of  Farm-Game  Projects  

Allegheny  National  Forest:  Construction  and  maintenance  of  buildings,  clearing, 
preparing  and  harvesting  food  strips  and  a variety  of  other  important  activities 

in  connection  therewith  

All  Other  Areas:  Includes  Primary  Refuges,  State  Forest  Lands,  Auxiliary 

Refuges,  etc.  

Waterfowl  Impoundments  and  Marsh  Developments:  Construction  costs  of  water- 
fowl  impoundments,  marsh  developments  and  planting  waterfowl  plants  re- 
gardless of  ownership  or  location  of  lands,  also  includes  costs  of  construction, 

distribution  and  erection  of  duck  nesting  boxes  

Goose  Area:  Construction  and  development  of  experimental  area  for  migrating 

and  nesting  wild  geese  

Winter  Feeding  of  Game  in  the  Wilds:  Includes  the  cost  of  standing  grain  and 
cover  crops  on  other  than  Farm-Game  Projects,  also  costs  of  constructing 
feeders  and  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  grain  and  salt  by  the  Food 

and  Cover  Corps  and  other  approved  personnel  

Howard  Nursery:  Includes  all  costs  of  preparing,  fertilizing,  seeding,  cover  cropping, 
liming,  spraying  and  dusting  of  nursery  plants,  also  transportation  of  nursery 
stock.  Purchase  or  collection  of  seeds.  Costs  in  connection  with  packing  and 
shipping  of  nursery  stock.  Costs  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  buildings 

and  equipment  

General  Administrative  Expense  of  Land  Management  

Payments  to  Political  Subdivisions  in  lieu  of  Taxes  on  State  Game  Lands  

Purchase  of  Lands,  including  title  and  survey  costs  

Purchase  of  Equipment  (Trucks,  tractors,  graders,  etc.)  

Construction  of  Buildings  

Pro-rata  Share  of  Field  Division  Administrative  Costs  

Division  of  Minerals  


$1,049,483.85 

292,645.45 


41,471.52 

93,249.23 

24,277.62 

136,790.01 

120,510.89 


71,004.79 

157,129.57 

93,950.90 

595,019.96 

316,108.75 

35,193.39 

237,822.07 

15,815.78 


Total  Cost  During  the  Fiscal  Year  for  This  Purpose  was  $3,280,473.78 


SCHEDULE  IV 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  OTHER  WILDLIFE  PROTECTION  ACTIVITIES 


Game  Law  Enforcement  on  a State-wide  Basis  $ 866,644.63 

Proportionate  Share  of  Field  Division  Administration  Costs  111,310.34 

Maintenance  of  Prisoners  Incarcerated  for  Violation  of  Game  Laws  2,434.00 

General  Administration  Expenses  in  Connection  with  Law  Enforcement  98,598.55 

Activities  in  Connection  with  Control  of  Predators  - 62,642.30 

Protecting  Farm-Game  Projects  25,874.55 

Bounties  Paid  for  Predators  126,594.52 

Two-Way  Radio  System— Operation  and  Maintenance  Costs  129,202.50 


Total  Cost  During  the  Fiscal  Year  for  This  Purpose  was 


$1,423,301.39 


LAND  MANAGEMENT 


Photo  by  The  Altoona  Mirror 

LAWMEN  BECOME  EDUCATORS.  The  work  of  Pennsylvania  Game  Protectors  involves 
considerable  public  relations.  Educating  youngsters  is  an  important  phase  of  their  work. 
License  fee  money  pays  the  salaries  of  these  men  as  they  strive  to  improve  outdoor 
in  our  state. 
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HUNTING  LICENSE  SALES 
1913-1961 
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GAME  NEW 


WHERE  THE  GAME  FUND  DOLLAR 
CAME  FROM  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1961-1962 


HOW  THE  GAME  FUND  DOLLAR  WAS 
SPENT  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1961-1962 


PROTECTION  OF  WILDLIFE  - 16% 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE,  EXPENDITURES  AND  CASH  BALANCES 
FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  1,  1961,  TO  JUNE  30,  1962 
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HUNTER  SAFET 
EDUCATION 


Photo  by  The  Bedford  Gazette 

HUNTER-SAFETY  EDUCATION  was  taught  to  these  young  men  in  Bedford  last  summer. 
The  Bedford  Elks  sponsored  the  course  and  Game  Protectors  William  Shaffer  (left)  and 
Jack  Troutman  (right)  taught  the  course.  The  late  Game  Commissioner  Dewey  Miller, 
of  Bedford  (third  from  extreme  left),  was  observing  this  session. 


Bedford  Elks  Sponsor 
Safety  Course 

The  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  Lodge  No.  1707,  Bedford,  re- 
cently sponsored  a Hunter  Safety 
Course  as  one  of  their  many  youth 
activities  programs. 

The  chairman  of  the  Youth  Activity 
Program,  William  Masterson,  Assistant 
Chairman,  Dick  Dibert,  and  Commit- 
tee Member  John  Whisker,  a Hunter 
Safety  Instructor,  all  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  qualifying  65  youngsters 
of  the  area  as  safe  hunters. 

District  Game  Protectors  William 
H.  Shaffer,  Bedford,  and  John  Trout- 
man, Everett,  conducted  the  course 
by  giving  classroom  instruction  and 
outside  field  handling  of  firearms.  In 
addition  a shooting  demonstration  was 
given  on  firepower  of  weapons  and 
ammunition.  The  late  Game  Commis- 
sioner Dewey  Miller,  of  Bedford,  was 
on  hand  to  observe  this  Hunter  Safety 
Course  held  in  his  home  town. 


Young  Violators  Requested 
To  Take  Hunter  Safety 

A juvenile  probation  officer  in  Hunt- 
ingdon County  is  requiring  certain 
juvenile  Game  Law  violators  to  take  a 
hunter  safety  course  in  addition  to 
other  penalties  required  by  law. 

An  informal  hearing  was  held  re- 
cently for  a thirteen-year-old  youth 
involved  in  killing  a doe  deer  in  closed 
season. 

Defendant  was  placed  on  probation 
for  one  year,  given  a stern  warning 
and  denied  the  right  to  hunt  for  three 
years.  He  was  also  required  to  attend 
a hunter  safety  course  at  his  first 
opportunity. 


Pa.  Game  Commission 
Hunter  Safety  Certified 

To  Date: 

Instructors— 4,026 
Students— 46,361 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  O.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg 

M.  J.  GOLDEN Executive  Director 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS  . Deputy  Executive  Director 

PAUL  J.  SAUER  Comptroller 


Division  of  Administration 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  Chief 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION-James  A.  Brown.  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd„  Franklin. 
Phone:  IDlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  BEverly  8-9523  or  8-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION- LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis. 

Phone:  Avis  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION-William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  MItchel  3-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION-Rov  W.  Trexler,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  674-3381 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION-Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Phone:  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
£87-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  5482 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  MontoursviUe. 
Phone:  Loyalsock  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM-Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Wil- 
liamsport. Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM-Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
New  Bethlehem— BRoadway  5-7640 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte-ELgin  5-6171 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway.  Phone:  6188 


NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS. 


<^PENKaT  OHIO 


QUESTION: 

MY  COUSIN  WHO  LIVES  IN  OHIO  IS  GOING  TO  HUNT  WITH  ME  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA.  HOW  MUCH  GAME  MAY  HE  TAKE  HOME  WITH  HIM? 

ANSWER: 

HE  MAY  TAKE  HOME  THREE  DAYS'  LIMIT  OF  ANY  GAME, 

EXCEPT  ELK,  THAT  HE  HAS  LAWFULLY  KILLED. 


QUESTION: 

ARE  TRAPS  WITH  A SPREAD  OF  JAWS 
EXCEEDING  6V2  INCHES  ILLEGAL  FOR 
BEAVER  TRAPPING? 

ANSWER: 

YES,  EXCEPT  THAT  BODY 
GRIPPING  TEN  BY  TEN  INCH 
TRAPS  MAY  BE  USED 
IN  UNDERWATER  SETS 
FOR  BEAVER.  FOR  TRAPPING  OTHER 
FUR  BEARERS  OR  PREDATORS  THE 
MAXIMUM  LEGAL  JAW  SPREAD 
IS  6V2  INCHES. 
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COVER:  Beaver  trapping  is  an  important  and  popular  sport 
in  the  waterways  of  Penn’s  Woods.  The  season  this  year  is 
February  9 to  March  10  with  a season  and  daily  bag  limit 
of  three  animals  except  in  the  counties  of  Lackawanna,  Mon- 
roe, Pike,  Susquehanna,  Wayne  and  Wyoming,  where  the 
season  and  daily  bag  limit  is  six  animals.  Last  year  in  Penn- 
sylvania 3,269  beavers  were  trapped  and  were  sold  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  $10.54  each. 
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EDITORIAL . . . 


Pesticides  Cause  a Noisy  Fall 


THE  dangers  of  chemical  pesticides  to  wildlife  and  man  are 
being  talked  about  in  most  conservation  circles  this  year. 
Several  events  have  brought  this  explosive  subject  to  the  fore. 
Rachel  Carson’s  new  book,  “Silent  Spring,”  launched  national  con- 
cern about  pesticides  when  her  controversial  expose  was  released 
last  summer. 

Last  fall,  increasing  evidence  that  chemical  pesticides  are 
having  a detrimental  effect  on  our  small  game  populations  added 
momentum  to  the  concern. 

And  finally,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation’s  adoption  of  the 
theme  “Chemical  Pesticides  are  POISON— Handle  With  Care”  for 
National  Wildlife  Week,  March  17-23,  has  put  the  subject  into 
full  orbit. 

“Steps  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  public— and  the  nation’s 
heritage  of  abundant  fish  and  wildlife— from  quick  or  slow  death 
at  the  hands  of  some  users  of  chemicals  . . . ,”  demands  the 
Federation.  “The  manufacturers  of  these  poisons  must  be  made  to 
prove  their  safety,”  declares  this  national  sportsmen’s  group. 

The  Federation  points  out  that  “Some  communities  have  given 
a brief  lease  on  life  to  their  elm  trees  through  spraying  and  have 
lost  their  robin  population.  Rodenticides  used  to  control  orchard 
mice  have  killed  foxes,  rabbits,  quail  and  fish,”  they  point  out. 

There  isn’t  much  doubt  anymore  that  some  chemical  pesticides 
are  harming  our  wildlife  populations.  The  real  extent  of  this 
problem  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Although  even  the  pre- 
scribed applications  of  some  pesticides  are  dangerous  to  wildlife, 
a much  greater  threat  arises  from  the  misuse  of  these  chemicals. 
If  farmers  and  other  pesticide  users  would  be  more  discreet  in 
the  application  of  these  poisons,  at  least  part  of  the  problem 
would  be  eliminated.  Persons  who  refuse  to  read  or  follow  the 
directions  for  the  use  of  these  killers  are  indeed  guilty  of  gross 
neglect  which  could  result  in  the  wanton  destruction  of  local 
wildlife  populations. 

Pesticides  are  a very  necessary  tool  of  agriculture.  Their  use 
has  undoubtedly  helped  increase  our  national  farm  production. 
BUT,  there  is,  today,  a great  need  to  regulate  the  use  of  these 
chemicals. 

Clarence  Cottam,  Director  of  the  Welder  Wildlife  Foundation, 
Sinton,  Texas,  explains  that  “When  man  in  his  frenzy  to  make  a 
dollar  depletes  the  productive  soil,  encourages  its  erosion  or  adds 
poisons  to  it  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  endanger  plant  and 
animal  life,  he  is  jeopardizing  his  own  security  and  future.” 

We  haven’t  heard  the  end  of  the  pesticide  problem  by  a long 
shot.  The  talk  will  get  louder  and  more  frequent  as  new  evidence 
is  uncovered.  America  is  far  too  proud  of  its  outdoor  heritage  to 
stand  by  and  watch  this  subtle  threat  endanger  our  wildlife 
resources.— G.H.H. 
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The  Story  of  Pennsylvania’s  First  Rabbit  Drive . . . 


Rabbit  Roundup 

By  Wilbur  M.  Cramer 


Diary  of  a Game  Protector 


Episode  No.  1 


ABOUT  mid-1927  Game  Commis- 
sioner Adolph  Muller,  of  Norris- 
town, owner  of  the  Dekalb  Nurseries, 
told  me  that  rabbits  were  much  too 
numerous  on  Barbadoes  Island  in  the 
Schuylkill  River  offshore  from  Frank- 
lin Avenue  in  Norristown.  The  island 
was  owned  by  the  Philadelphia  Sub- 
urban Counties  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Ganser,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  company, 
had  contacted  Mr.  Muller  and  had 
given  his  consent  to  have  them  re- 
moved. It  was  less  than  six  years  that 
the  65-acre  island  had  been  closed  to 
hunting  by  the  gas  company. 

A shortage  of  food  had  become  a 
serious  problem  and  Commissioner 


Muller  said,  “I  want  you  men  to  get 
those  rabbits  off  that  island.”  Mr.  Gan- 
ser  had  agreed  to  have  the  island  used 
as  a Game  Refuge  or  rabbit  propaga- 
tion area  by  the  Game  Commission. 
On  August  30,  1927,  I interviewed  the 
U.G.I.  officials  about  conditions  on 
the  island  and  informed  them  that  we 
would  tackle  this  problem  following 
the  1927  hunting  seasons.  This  was 
like  “taking  a stab  in  the  dark,”  be- 
cause we  knew  that  while  the  rabbits 
could  be  taken  in  box  traps,  that  would 
be  a long,  tedious  and  expensive  proj- 
ect, and  I didn’t  know  how  else  the 
job  could  be  done.  However,  on  No- 
vember 17  I took  Game  Protectors 
Warren  Fretz,  of  Bucks  County,  Jerry 
Reinert,  of  Montgomery  County,  and 
Jarvis  McCannon,  of  Chester  County, 
to  Barbadoes  Island  to  investigate  rab- 
bit conditions  and  plan  our  trapping 
strategy. 

The  U.G.I.  power  plant  and  instal- 
lations were  located  north  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  island.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  island  had  but  little  food  and 
cover  for  rabbits,  so  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  our  study  would  be  con- 
fined to  the  western  end  of  the  island, 
approximately  forty  acres.  We  tramped 
over  this  area  and  soon  had  rabbits 
running  in  several  directions;  it  was 
something  you  wouldn’t  believe  unless 
you  had  seen  it.  Natural  food  was  very 
scarce  and  there  was  evidence  that  a 
few  rabbits  had  starved  and  that  a 
weasel  or  two  had  located  this  “Happy 

I Hunting  Grounds.”  Something  had  to 
be  done  about  these  conditions. 

We  held  a “council  of  war,”  so  to 
i speak.  Warren  Fretz,  born  and  reared 
on  a Bucks  County  farm,  possessed  a 
typical  farmer’s  ingenuity.  Warren  of- 
fered a suggestion  that  was  later  to 
be  developed  into  a method  that  pro- 
II  duced  thousands  of  native  wild- 
trapped  rabbits  for  Pennsylvania  hunt- 
ers over  the  years  of  the  future.  He 
suggested  that  we  use  five-foot  high 
chicken  wire  and  stakes  for  a trap  near 
the  center  of  the  western  end  of  the 
island.  The  trap  was  to  be  about  eight 


WILBUR  M.  CRAMER 


Editors  Note:  If  ever  there  was  a 
“ grand  old  man’  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  it  is  Wilbur  M. 
Cramer , 66,  who  retired  as  Manage- 
ment Analyst  a year  and  a half  ago. 

Probably  Mr.  Cramer  will  be  the 
only  employe  to  serve  as  many  as  47 
years  with  the  Game  Commission.  Be- 
ginning as  a stenographer  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1914,  Mr.  Cramer  has  served 
in  just  about  every  capacity  possible 
including  Field  Division  Supervisor 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s Training  School. 

As  an  early  Game  Protector,  Mr. 
Cramer  was  another  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  game  management  work  in 
Pennsylvania.  On  April  15,  1926,  Mr. 
Cramer  became  Division  Supervisor 
of  the  Commission’s  Southeast  Divi- 
sion. It  is  from  this  area  and  during 
this  period  that  Mr.  Cramer  recaptures 
events  of  the  past  in  the  ensuing  series 
of  stories  “Diary  of  a Game  Protector.” 
It  is  hoped  that  GAME  NEWS  read- 
ers will  enjoy  these  epics  from  the  past 
and  at  the  same  time  acquire  an  in- 
sight into  the  long  conservation  road 
we  have  already  traveled  and  the  great 
distance  we  have  yet  to  go. 
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SUPERVISOR  Wilbur  M.  Cramer  as  he 
looked  when  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Game 
Commission's  Division  A in  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  in  1926. 

feet  square  and  to  have  an  entrance 
opening  of  approximately  fifteen 
inches.  From  each  side  of  this  en- 
trance he  suggested  a wing  in  a V- 
shaped  corral  to  the  water’s  edge,  using 
three-foot  chicken  wire  and  stakes. 
The  wire  was  to  have  a mesh  of  about 
two  inches  to  prevent  rabbits  from 
escaping  through  it.  About  eight  yards 
of  wire  woidd  be  required  for  each 
side. 

The  conference  ended  with  my  next 
job  being  to  order  the  wire  and  stakes 
for  the  trap  and  corral  and  to  organize 
personnel  and  other  plans  for  the 
drives.  Jerry  Reinert’s  next  job  was  to 
place  feed  immediately  for  the  rab- 
bits so  there  would  be  no  more  star- 
vation. 

Beginning  of  Construction 

On  December  30,  after  the  wire  and 
stakes  had  been  received  and  the 
hunting  seasons  had  ended,  the  same 
four  officers  went  to  the  island  to  con- 
struct the  wire  pen  and  corral.  We 


drove  the  stakes  into  the  ground  to 
hold  the  wire  and  then  used  discarded 
pieces  of  iron,  steel  or  wood  given  to 
us  by  the  U.G.I.  as  pegs.  The  rabbits 
could  not  run  or  crawl  beneath  the 
wire  and  escape.  We  placed  some 
brush  and  weeds  in  the  trap  under 
which  rabbits  could  hide  when  driven 
there.  Still  desirous  of  doing  one  more 
thing  to  insure  success  we  placed 
some  apples  in  the  trap  and  for  sev- 
eral feet  leading  to  the  entrance  so 
that  a few  rabbits  might  feed  on  them 
and  stay  nearby  for  our  rabbit  drives 
the  next  morning.  Then  we  went  home 
anxiously  awaiting  R ( Rabbit) -Day. 

The  Big  Day  Arrived 

It  was  very  cold  the  next  day,  but 
that  didn’t  curb  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
four  Game  Protectors,  several  Deputy 
Game  Protectors,  Game  Commissioner 
Muller  and  his  son,  Eugene,  about 
thirty  sportsmen  from  Kulpsville, 
Souderton,  Lansdale,  Hatfield  and 
Norristown,  and  several  employes  of 
the  U.G.I.  Company.  The  work  was 
organized  by  having  a line  of  drivers 
rather  close  together  extend  across 
the  island  with  a Game  Protector  lo- 
cated every  fifty  yards  or  so  equipped 
with  a whistle.  The  men  were  all  in- 
structed to  move  towards  the  trap 
slowly  and  quietly  at  the  first  whistle 
signal,  a second  whistle  signal  meant 
for  all  to  stop  until  given  the  “go 
ahead”  sign.  The  drive  started— soon 
rabbits  were  seen  running  ahead  and 
we  were  having  “more  fun  than  a bar- 
rel of  monkeys.”  No  one  thought  about 
cold  weather.  We  soon  learned  that  a 
rabbit  would  occasionally  believe  that 
his  commanding  officer  had  given  the 
command  “To  the  rear,  march.”  He 
would  turn  quickly  and  go  between 
two  drivers  at  great  speed.  It  was 
useless  for  any  driver  to  leave  his 
position  and  start  to  chase  that  rabbit. 

It  only  delayed  the  drive  and  caused 
other  rabbits  to  turn  and  go  through 
the  line. 

As  we  approached  the  trap  we  could 
see  quite  a few  rabbits  in  there  mill- 
ing around.  When  we  reached  the 
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AS  WE  APPROACHED  THE  TRAP  we  could  see  quite  a few  rabbits  in  there  milling 
around.  When  we  reached  it  some  of  the  men  placed  a strip  of  wire  across  the  entrance 
and  blocked  any  escapes. 


trap  some  men  placed  a strip  of  wire 
across  the  entrance  and  blocked  any 
escapes.  Then  several  of  us  went  in- 
side and  caught  and  placed  the  rab- 
bits in  crates  holding  a dozen  rabbits 
in  individual  compartments.  The 
crates  were  borrowed  temporarily  from 
a shipper  of  western  rabbits  to  Mont- 
gomery County.  There  were  67  rab- 
bits taken  in  this  first  drive.  We  may 
have  given  a war-whoop,  or  just  some 
other  expression  of  happiness,  I don’t 
recall.  We  conducted  a second  drive 
that  day  and  70  more  rabbits  were 
secured,  or  a total  of  137  for  the  first 
day.  The  crates  of  rabbits  were  taken 
to  the  Norristown  shore  in  a boat  by 
Jarv  McCannon  and  one  or  two  others. 

More  Rabbit  Fun 

We  met  on  the  island  again  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  1928,  for  more  rabbit  fun. 
Forty  rabbits  were  taken  on  the  first 
drive  and  36  on  the  second  drive. 
Photographs  were  taken  by  Mr.  Muller 
and  newsmen,  and  Mr.  Muller  took 
movies  to  be  shown  at  a meeting  of 
the  Montgomery  County  Fish,  Game 
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and  Forestry  Association  and  other 
sportsmen’s  meetings.  Publicity  was 
given  to  the  project  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  and  the  Norristown  Tiines- 
Herald.  The  rabbits  were  released  by 
Reinert  and  the  sportsmen  in  open 
hunting  areas  of  Montgomery  County. 
The  first  areas  stocked  were  those 
near  the  towns  where  the  sportsmen 
lived  who  assisted  us  with  the  drives. 

A few  days  later  48  more  rabbits 
were  trapped,  making  a grand  total 
of  265,  still  leaving  a surplus  on  the 
island  for  breeding  purposes.  Several 
coveys  of  quail  were  found  on  the  is- 
land during  the  drives.  The  cost  of  the 
wire,  stakes  and  their  freight  charges 
amounted  to  $36.  History  was  written 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion and  the  sportsmen,  and  this  is  the 
story  of  Pennsylvania’s  first  rabbit 
drive.  Enough  appreciation  and  thanks 
cannot  be  given  to  the  memory  of 
Warren  Fretz  for  his  idea  and  to  all 
the  others  who  participated  in  this 
trapping  experiment. 
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THE  SAVAGE  BEAUTY  of  this  northern  bird  is 
protected  makes  it  a tempting  target. 


Photo  by  Karl  H.  Maslotvski 

fatal.  This  plus  the  fact  that  it  is  un- 


The  Eskimos  Have  Their  Own  Name 
For  the  Snowy  Owl . . . 


GHOST 


BIRD 


By  N.  R.  Casillo 


AST  year  was  a snowy  owl  year. 

This  year  they  are  back  again. 
These  migrations  are  not  always  trig- 
gered by  a general  absence  of  their 
staple  food  from  the  entire  range,  but 
may  be  due  to  spotty  shortages  in 
various  parts  of  their  barren  ground 
home.  The  southern  migrants  this  year 
are  from  several  widely  scattered  areas 
where  there  is  a shortage  of  both 
lemmings  and  snowshoe  rabbits.  Para- 
doxically, in  order  to  find  food  for 
survival  it  risks  extinction  at  the 
hands  of  man.  The  savage  beauty  of 
this  northern  bird  is  fatal.  This  and 


the  fact  that  it  is  unprotected  marks 
it  for  early  extirpation. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  have  been 
more  mounted  specimens  of  the  snowy 
owl  in  farm  home  parlors  than  those 
of  any  other  species  of  birds.  It  more 
than  likely  still  vies  with  the  tradi- 
tional vase  of  dried  pampas  grass  so 
typical  in  the  homes  of  some  real  die- 
hards.  I know  of  an  immaculately 
white  specimen  which  has  been  glar- 
ing through  the  spotless  transparency 
of  a bell  jar  for  more  than  three 
decades.  The  pioneer  lady  who  owned 
it  insisted  on  taking  it  with  her  when 
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she  was  admitted  to  a home  for  the 
elderly.  The  lady  has  long  since  passed 
on,  but  the  owl  still  keeps  its  blink- 
less vigil  in  the  place  of  honor  on  the 
mantel. 

For  some  inexplicable  reason  most 
of  the  snowy  owls  encountered  in 
Lawrence,  Mercer  and  Crawford 
Counties  permitted  a comparatively 
easy  and  close  approach.  In  most  cases 
this  was  a fatal  error  for  the  owl.  A 
local  boy  who  recently  shot  one  said: 
“I  just  walked  up  to  it  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  Maybe  it  couldn’t  see,”  he 
added  significantly,  suggesting,  of 
course,  a trait  thought  to  be  peculiar 
to  most  owls.  Actually,  the  long  sum- 
mer days  in  its  Arctic  haunts  makes 
the  snowy  owl  almost  completely  di- 
urnal. In  a field  west  of  Volant  in 
Lawrence  County  a farmer  approached 
one  sitting  upright  on  an  anthill  in  the 
middle  of  a field  and  struck  it  down 
with  a clod  of  earth.  Before  the  bird 
had  a chance  to  right  itself  it  was 
finished  off  with  a kick.  This  chap,  too, 
indicated  that  the  owl  acted  as  though 
it  had  difficulty  in  seeing  him. 

The  big  owl  has  been  seen  on  win- 
dow sills,  atop  corn  cribs  (where  I 
suspect  it  was  cleaning  up  on  rats) 
and  even  in  poultry  runs.  Another 
farmer  who  discovered  one  perched  on 
a rafter  in  his  barn  found  his  intended 
victim  gone  when  he  returned  from 
the  house  with  a shotgun.  The  owl 
was  probably  ridding  the  barn  of  ro- 
dents. Obviously,  the  snowy,  Arctic, 
white  and  ermine  owl  as  it  is  variously 
called,  seldom  if  ever  sees  man  in  its 
extreme  northern  haunts  except,  per- 
haps, an  occasional  wandering  Eskimo 
or  Indian,  and  is,  therefore,  more  or 
less  ignorant  of  the  destructiveness  of 
the  human  animal. 

The  last  great  influx  of  snowy  owls 
in  these  parts  was  in  the  winter  of 
1949-50.  That  winter  they  were  unusu- 
ally abundant  about  Conneaut  Lake 
and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Pyma- 
tuning.  It  was  my  guess  at  the  time 
that  the  uncommonly  large  areas  of 
unfrozen  water  abounding  with  water- 


fowl were  the  attractions.  Although 
several  reliable  observers  never  saw  an 
actual  killing,  they  did  report  seeing 
a number  of  the  owls  perched  atop 
piles  of  pressure  ice  or  other  elevations 
overlooking  the  open  water.  That  same 
winter  two  were  spotted  by  a farmer 
as  they  sat  on  an  old  lime  burning 
kiln  in  a field  near  Beaver  Center. 
Later  I saw  both  victims  displayed  in 
Linesville  by  the  man  who  bagged 
them.  That  same  afternoon  I drove 
one  off  a rail  of  the  Bessemer  Railroad 
tracks  near  State  Game  Lands  No.  214 
where  it  was  in  the  process  of  de- 
vouring a bird  it  had  just  caught.  The 
decapitated  victim  was  another  preda- 
tor of  no  mean  ability,  a northern 
shrike. 

The  damage  done  by  the  snowy 
owl  during  its  infrequent  southern 
forays  is  not  enough  to  warrant  its 
wholesale  destruction.  A man  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  Shermansville  who 
lost  a couple  of  pullets  and  half  a 
dozen  domestic  rabbits  declared  that 
the  snowy  owl  is  as  destructive  as  its 
great  horned  cousin  and  like  the  latter 


ONE  WINTER  two  snowy  owls  were  spotted 
by  a farmer  as  they  sat  on  an  old  lime 
burning  kiln  in  a field  near  Beaver  Center. 
Later  I saw  both  victims  displayed  in  Lines- 
ville by  the  man  who  bagged  them. 
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THE  LAST  GREAT  INFLUX  of  snowy  owls 
in  these  parts  was  in  the  winter  of  1949-50. 
That  winter  they  were  unusually  abundant 
around  Conneaut  Lake  and  the  upper 
reaches  of  Pymatuning. 

should  have  a price  on  its  head.  Risk- 
ing  redundancy,  that  s like  reasoning 
that  the  whole  human  race  should  be 
condemned  because  some  humans  are 
killers. 

Any  poultry  raiser  who  has  seen 
owls  make  off  with  a hen  or  two  and 
the  hunter  who  has  found  pellets  or 
castings  of  game  birds  under  the  cul- 
prit s roost  are  difficult  to  convince  that 
the  harm  they  do  is  inconsequential. 

The  wholesale  exodus  of  the  snowy 
owl  from  its  northland  home  is  usually 
triggered  by  stark  necessity.  The  meat 
and  potato  entree  on  the  owl’s  menu 
is  the  Arctic  lemming,  a mouselike 
animal  some  five  or  six  inches  long. 
The  populations  of  these  little  crea- 
tures fluctuate  from  enormous  waves 
devastating  the  vast  reaches  of  tundra 
like  plagues  of  famished  grasshoppers 
whipping  through  a wheat  field  to 
periods  when  they  vanish  almost  as 
completely  as  did  the  rats  of  Hamelin. 

If  the  disappearance  of  the  lem- 
mings coincides  with  the  low  point  in 
the  varying  hare  population,  the 
winged  predators  are  forced  to  take 
desperate  measures.  Thus  they  scatter 
to  southern  Canada  and  the  northern 
United  States  (although  they  have 
been  picked  up  as  far  south  as  Georgia 
and  Texas),  to  prey  on  a variety  of 
both  harmful  and  useful  species.  There 
is  considerable  controversy  about 
which  it  destroys  most.  In  this  state 
they  are  said  to  attack  mostly  rabbits 
and  pheasants,  and  even  grouse.  How- 
ever, careful  studies  have  shown  that 
where  the  rodent  population  is  heavy 
the  owls  do  a vast  amount  of  good  by 
eliminating  the  destructive  pests. 


During  the  wane  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania small  game  season  as  well  as  all 
through  the  deer  season  snowy  owls 
suffer  severe  losses  at  the  guns  of  ir- 
responsible and  trigger-happy  hunters. 
Some  indication  of  the  number  killed 
is  available  from  taxidermists  who 
mount  them.  Many  more  are  doubt- 
lessly left  lying  where  they  were  shot. 
It  s a good  guess  that  considerable 
numbers  are  also  taken  by  nonhunters 
for  trophies  or  just  for  the  sake  of 
killing  something  exotic.  Besides  grac- 
ing farm  and  other  homes,  mounted 
specimens  also  provide  the  conversa- 
tion piece  in  many  a tavern  as  though 
conversation  pieces  are  needed. 

Many  a creature,  both  useful  and 
otherwise,  has  suffered  extinction  be- 
cause help  arrived  belatedly.  Need 
we  drag  in  the  lamentable  stories  of 
the  passenger  pigeon,  the  heath  hen, 
the  great  auk,  the  Carolina  parakeet 
and  others?  Haven  t we  learned  the 
object  lesson  that  it  is  easier  to  destroy 
than  it  is  to  restore?  But,  some  insist 
that  the  snowy  owl  is  a destroyer. 
Others  claim  that  it  more  than  bal- 
ances its  killings  of  valuable  species 
by  the  good  it  does.  Regardless  of 
your  leanings  it  does  not  deserve  com- 
plete extermination. 

Many  creatures  are  destroyers  of 
one  kind  or  another,  but  I would  dis- 
like to  see  the  complete  annihilation 
of  the  coyote,  the  timber  wolf,  the 
grizzly  bear  and  the  mountain  lion  to 
mention  but  a few.  Nor  would  we 
tolerate  the  extirpation  of  the  Ameri- 
can eagle,  a bird  which  only  a few 
short  years  ago  had  a price  on  its  head. 

The  sparing  of  any  species  is  more 
than  a symbolism  of  man’s  climb  to- 
ward the  lofty  eminence  which  sets 
him  apart  from  the  lower  animals.  It 
is  the  ever-growing  realization  that 
man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.” 
Unless  we  do  something  about  giving 
protection  to  this  occasional  visitor 
from  the  far  northern  regions  he  will 
actually  become  what  he  is  called  by 
Eskimos  and  Indians  alike  — Wapa- 
cuthu  or  Ghost  Bird. 
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By  John  F.  Clark 


HECKERING  on  a rifle  or  shot- 
gun serves  three  purposes:  1— Pro- 
vides a nonskid  gripping  surface  on 
the  pistol  grip  and  forearm.  2— Greatly 
improves  the  appearance  of  the  fire- 
arm. 3— Increases  its  value. 

At  first  glance,  this  checkering  proc- 
ess appears  to  be  pretty  complicated. 
As  a matter  of  fact  some  types  of 
checkerings  are  difficult.  But,  if  you 
start  out  with  a simple  pattern  and  a 
few  basic  tools  you  should  be  able  to 
produce  a passable  checkering  job  in 
no  time  at  all.  It  also  requires  a fairly 
steady  hand  and  a keen  eye. 

The  few  tools  that  I use  are  shown 
in  the  drawing.  They  include  — a 
SCRIBER,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
a piece  of  %"  wood  doweling  with  a 
sewing  needle  pushed  into  it  and 
cemented  in  place.  Let  about  W of 
the  needle  stick  out.  KNIFE— With  a 
keen  edge  and  a sharp  point.  TOOTH- 
BRUSH—To  keep  the  pattern  area 
clear  of  the  wood  cuttings  and  dust. 
SAW  FILE  and  a bent  tip  CLEAN- 
ING FILE— These  are  used  to  add  the 
finishing  touches.  CHECKERING 


TOOL— Generally  made  of  tool  steel 
set  into  a hardwood  handle.  It  con- 
sists of  a double  row  of  cutting  teeth. 
Figure  3 shows  a cross  section  of  the 
teeth.  The  teeth  come  in  a variety  of 
widths  so  that  you  can  cut  anywhere 
from  16  to  22  lines  to  the  inch.  The 
checkering  tool  I use  cuts  18  lines  to 
the  inch.  You  can  purchase  these  tools 
from  most  any  arms  dealer  or  some  of 
the  mail  order  houses,  such  as  Herter’s 
in  Waseca,  Minn. 

The  pattern  shown  in  the  drawing 
was  designed  for  a Winchester  car- 
bine. The  dimensions  given  are  the 
exact  dimensions  that  I used.  The  first 
step  is  to  draw  your  pattern  accurately 
on  a piece  of  cardboard,  then  cut  it 
out  with  a sharp  blade. 

Here's  How  It's  Done 

Figure  I— Position  the  patterns  on 
the  stock.  Then  using  the  scriber  point, 
punch  a small  hole  at  each  corner  or 
point  of  the  pattern. 

Figure  2— With  a straight  edge  and 
a knife,  score  a line  about  1/16"  deep 


Patterns 


connecting  the  points.  I use  a 6"  steel 
scale  for  this.  If  you  can’t  hold  the 
straight  edge  steady  enough  with  your 
hand,  fasten  it  in  place  with  a small 
“C”  clamp.  DO  NOT  cut  lines  A,  C 
and  D.  Just  trace  them  in  lightly  with 
your  scriber  point.  You’ll  understand 
why  a bit  later. 

Figure  3— With  your  checkering  tool 
cut  the  borders,  using  lines  F,  G,  B 
and  E.  You  11  notice  that  one  row  of 
teeth  follows  the  guide  line,  while  the 
other  row  cuts  a new  line. 

Figure  4— Using  your  straight  edge 
and  knife,  extend  lines  H and  I.  These 
are  the  master  guide  lines. 

Figure  5— With  the  checkering  tool 


cut  the  lines  as  shown.  On  this  first 
cut  score  the  lines  just  deep  enough 
so  that  the  cutters  will  follow  them  j 
without  jumping  out.  The  last  line  you 
cut  should  match  up  with  line  A. 
However,  due  to  possible  slight  mis- 
alignment of  the  tool,  they  might  not 
match  exactly.  That’s  the  reason  we 
didn’t  score  line  A with  the  knife. 
You’ll  note  that  the  border  at  line  C 
is  formed  automatically.  Also  note 
that  we  left  room  to  form  the  border 
at  D. 

Figure  6-Using  H as  a guide  line, 
cut  the  lines  as  shown.  Border  D will  \ 
now  be  formed.  While  cutting,  be 
careful  not  to  run  the  tool  over  into 
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the  border. 

Figure  7— Now  you  can  go  back 
over  all  of  the  lines  3 or  4 times,  cut- 
ting slightly  deeper  each  time.  With 
the  final  cut  you  should  have  nicely 
shaped,  sharp  pointed  diamonds. 

Figure  8— It  is  fairly  difficult  to  work 
your  checkering  tool  in  the  sharp  cor- 
ners and  narrow  places  in  the  pattern. 
Consequently,  there  will  probably  be 
some  flat-topped  diamonds  and  some 
places  on  the  border  where  the  tool 
has  run  over  the  line,  such  as  at  A. 
This  is  where  your  files  are  used  to 
deepen  the  grooves  and  form  the  dia- 
monds. You  can  also  use  them  to  cut 
down  the  “run-overs.” 

Figure  9— The  forearm  pattern  is 
considerably  less  complicated  than  the 
grip  pattern.  Cut  the  border  com- 
pletely around  the  pattern.  Then  sim- 
ply cut  the  lines  as  shown.  Make  three 
or  four  cuts  over  each  line  until  the 


diamonds  are  formed.  Finish  up  the 
corners  with  the  files. 

After  you’ve  finished  one  side  of  the 
firearm,  do  the  same  on  the  other 
side.  Make  sure  that  the  patterns  line 
up  with  each  other. 

After  the  checkering  is  completed, 
apply  an  oil  finish  to  the  checkered 
area.  Put  a few  drops  of  oil  on  the 
areas  and  work  it  into  the  grooves 
with  the  toothbrush.  Wipe  away  any 
excess  oil.  After  it  has  dried,  give  it 
another  coat  as  before. 

Figure  10— Here  are  a few  variations 
that  you  might  like  to  use. 

It  might  be  best,  before  you  start 
on  your  rifle,  to  get  in  some  practice 
on  scrap  pieces  of  wood.  It’ll  also  let 
you  get  the  feel  of  the  tools.  After 
you’ve  done  a few  of  these  simple, 
straight  line  checkering  jobs,  you’ll 
probably  want  to  tackle  something  a 
bit  more  complicated. 


Smokey  the  Bear  Takes  a Wife 


It  was  inevitable  that  such  a famous 
character  as  Smokey,  the  Fire  Pre- 
venting Bear,  should  long  for  a mate. 
Smokey  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
alone  in  a special  cage  in  the  National 
Zoological  Park  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  he  has  served  as  the  living 
symbol  of  forest  fire  prevention.  In 
this  role,  he  has  become  the  idol  of 
millions  of  children  throughout 
America. 

Those  in  charge  of  Smokey  and  the 
national  forest  fire  prevention  cam- 
paign have  for  many  months  been 
faced  with  the  problem  of  an  eventual 
successor  for  this  famous  bear.  He  is 
now  twelve  years  old. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  bruin  can  be 
classed  as  an  old-timer.  In  the  wild 
state,  he  seldom  survives  that  long, 
for  a hunter’s  bullet  usually  finds  its 
mark  before  then. 

To  perpetuate  the  Smokey  Bear 
story,  a healthy  young  female  has 
been  chosen  as  his  mate.  She  is  an 


eighteen-month-old  blonde,  and  hails 
from  Smokey’s  native  state,  New 
Mexico.  She  was  flown  to  Washing- 
ton early  in  September. 

Although  technically  a black  bear, 
Smokey  is  of  the  brown  phase  of  the 
black  bear  family.  His  mate-to-be  is 
of  an  even  lighter  phase.  The  off- 
spring, it  is  hoped,  will  have  fur  of 
the  same  color  as  his  famous  father 
and  so  become  a worthy  successor. 

We  hope  that  Smokey  Bear’s  son 
will  not  inherit  his  father’s  bad  tem- 
per. Being  born  in  captivity  should 
help  him  in  this  respect.  Then  too, 
he  will  not  have  suffered  as  a cub 
from  the  results  of  man’s  carelessness 
—fire.  Smokey  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  having  taken  a dim  view  of  his 
benefactors.  His  mother  was  burned 
up,  and  Smokey  himself  experienced 
badly  burned  paws,  in  a man-caused 
forest  fire  that  blackened  12,000  acres 
of  the  Lincoln  National  Forest. 
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His  Sister's  Confidence  Was  All 
That  Kept  Him  Going. . . 


TRAPLINE 


By  Jean  K.  Aull 


IT  WAS  still  dark  when  the  alarm 
rang.  Jim  rolled  over  and  snapped 
it  off,  then  propped  himself  up  on  his 
pillow  and  peered  toward  the  window. 
The  midwinter  morning  was  all  black- 
ness except  for  occasional  dots  of  light 
on  the  horizon  and  the  shadowy  forms 
of  trees  against  the  snowy  sky.  Jim 
breathed  the  room’s  cold  air  and 
wished  the  window  were  closed.  He 
lay  still  for  a while,  dreading  the  chill 
floor  on  his  bare  feet.  Muskrats,  he 
thought,  muskrats  at  75c  a pelt.  Is  it 
worth  it?  He  lay  staring  at  the  window 
and  the  cold  day.  But  he  finally  pulled 
himself  out  of  the  warm  bed  and 
dressed  in  the  dark.  Then  he  felt  his 
way  down  the  back  stairs  into  the 
kitchen,  almost  forgetting  to  duck  his 
six-foot  frame  as  he  passed  over  the 
threshold. 

He  stumbled  across  the  kitchen  and 
felt  along  the  shelf  for  the  flashlight. 
He  found  his  .22  in  the  corner,  donned 
his  warm  parka  and  fur-lined  cap  and, 
slinging  a worn  burlap  bag  over  his 
shoulder,  let  himself  out  into  the  cold. 
He  felt  for  the  rail  of  the  broken- 
down  steps,  and  eased  his  way  over 
the  split  and  crumbling  boards.  He 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  until  his 
eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  dark. 
Finally  he  could  make  out  the  old 
stone  incinerator  before  him  and  the 
dim  form  of  the  smokehouse  to  his 
left.  Passing  these,  he  flicked  on  the 
flashlight  and  started  across  the 
meadow.  The  snow  lay  in  splotches 
coated  with  ice.  The  dampness  sank 
into  his  light  leather  shoes  and  sent  a 


chill  through  his  body  which  even  the 
heavy  parka  could  not  repulse.  Miser- 
able day,  he  muttered,  glaring  around 
him.  He  played  the  light  over  the 
fields  on  either  side  of  him.  The  eerie 
beam  made  flickering  shadows  of  the 
trees  and  the  clumps  of  meadow  grass 
which  poked  up  through  the  snow. 

Sure  isn’t  worth  it,  he  thought  as 
he  picked  his  way  through  the  snow. 
I should  have  stayed  in  bed.  I could 
have,  he  reminded  himself.  But  he 
walked  on,  resolutely,  until  he  reached 
the  stream  bed,  now  covered  with  a 
thin  coating  of  ice.  Here  he  paused  and 
seemed  to  listen.  There  was  no  sound 
save  the  faint  gurgling  of  the  stream 
as  it  twisted  beneath  the  imprisoning 
ice.  He  stooped  and,  setting  the  pow- 
erful light  on  the  frozen  ground,  he 
searched  for  the  first  marker.  Finding 
it  and  the  accompanying  trap  he  stood 
up  and  breathed  out  deeply.  The  trap 
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was  empty. 

That’s  only  the  first,  he  told  himself, 
there  are  others.  He  followed  the 
frozen  stream  as  it  wound  from  the 
meadow  into  the  woods.  He  held  the 
flashlight  steadily  along  the  far  bank 
as  he  looked  for  the  red-tipped  mark- 
ers he  had  laid  out  the  night  before. 
The  second  trap  also  was  empty  and 
the  snow  around  it  lay  smooth  and  un- 
blemished. Jim  stood  a long  while, 
gazing  at  the  marker,  the  trap  and  the 
unspoiled  snow,  then  he  shouldered 
the  empty  bag  and  continued  along 
the  bank. 

Like  the  Other  Days 

It  s just  like  every  other  day  this 
week  . . . nothing.  I should  have  quit 
yesterday  when  I said  I would.  I’m  a 
flop  at  this,  just  like  I was  at  selling 
newspapers,  and  mowing  lawns.  I 
just  can’t  get  anywhere. 

Every  morning  for  a week  now  he 
had  been  setting  and  checking  these 
traps  and  each  day  it  had  been  the 
same  result.  All  the  traps  were  empty, 
although  several  had  been  sprung  and 
disturbed.  His  parents  had  warned 
him  when  he  had  first  mentioned  the 
plan,  “You’ll  never  stick  to  it  long 
enough  to  catch  one  muskrat,  let  alone 
enough  to  make  any  money,”  they  had 
said.  They  didn  t have  any  faith  in 
him.  They  seemed  to  think  it  was  a 
big  joke.  It  was  no  joke  to  Jim.  He 
had  been  determined  to  show  them 
that  he  could  do  it  this  time.  But  he 
was  ready  to  quit  again.  I probably 
would  have  given  up  sooner  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  Nancy,  he  thought.  I 
hated  to  let  her  down.  Nancy,  his 
fourteen-year-old  sister,  believed  in 
him.  She  always  had.  When  he  had 
sold  newspapers  — or  mowed  lawns, 
she  d always  had  faith  in  him.  The  two 
years  difference  in  age  meant  nothing 
to  them.  Every  morning  during  Jim’s 
week  of  trapping,  Nancy  was  waiting 
for  him  when  he  returned  to  the 
kitchen.  She’d  pour  two  cups  of  hot 
coffee  and  sit  with  him  at  the  table, 
and  encourage  him.  “Maybe  tomor- 


row, she  d say.  But  tomorrow  was 
always  the  same.  She  never  gave  up— 
there  was  always  tomorrow. 

Jim  checked  three  more  traps  as  he 
wound  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
woods  and  through  the  undergrowth 
which,  as  he  brushed  through,  snapped 
back  and  left  a cold,  stinging  sensation 
on  his  cheek.  All  were  empty.  He 
walked  toward  the  next  to  last  set. 
There  WAS  always  tomorrow,  he 
thought  bitterly.  There  WAS  - but 
yesterday  had  been  the  last  tomorrow. 
Yesterday  he  had  quit.  He  had  told 
his  parents  and  he  had  told  Nancy 
that  he  was  through.  His  parents  had 
said  little  while  he  was  in  the  room, 
but  afterwards  he  had  overheard  them 
talking  together  in  the  kitchen.  “Just 
like  the  lawn  mowing  job,”  his  mother 
was  saying.  “I  knew  he  wouldn’t  stick 
to  it,  could  have  told  you  that  a week 
ago,”  his  father  had  agreed.  But  Nancy 
had  been  hurt. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  had  said. 
Of  course  you  can  make  money  . . . 
there  11  be  some  tomorrow  . . . wait 
and  see.  But  Jim  had  insisted.  “No, 
Nancy.  I’m  through.”  And  he  had 
meant  it.  He’d  never  forget  the  look 
on  her  face.  “You’re  really  quitting?” 
she  had  asked.  Quitting?”  The  word 
echoed  in  Jim’s  mind  as  he  approached 
his  sixth  set.  Quitting?  Just  like  every 
other  time?  You’re  just  lazy  that’s  all. 

At  least  I won’t  be  getting  up  at  any 
6 a.m.  tomorrow,”  she  had  said  bit- 
terly. 

Empty,  But  , . . 

Jim  approached  this  set  slowly,  j 
hopefully.  He  found  the  marker,  the 
trap,  and  turned  away  in  despair.  It, 
too,  was  empty.  He  stared  off  into  the  f 
woods.  Just  like  the  others,  he  mur-  * 
mured.  He  looked  back  at  the  trap.  " 
The  snow  around  it  was  not  smooth 
and  sleek,  but  ruffled  and  depressed  v 
with  ragged  prints.  Jim  stooped  eagerly 
and  examined  them.  I’ll  bet  it’s  a fox, 
he  thought,  maybe  he’s  beating  me. 

. . . But  I’ll  never  get  him.  . . . 

He  leaned  back  against  a tree  and 
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self.  Tomorrow  I’ll  come  and  pull 
them  all  out— hang  them  in  the  cellar. 
I’m  through.  He  thought  of  the  dark, 
unfriendly  kitchen  which  would  be 
empty  and  cold  this  morning. 

Suddenly  ahead  in  the  pale  morning 
light  he  saw  a familiar  shadowy  slink- 
ing form.  He  shifted  his  gun  and  fired. 

Later  at  the  House 

A short  while  later  as  Jim  ap- 
proached the  house,  the  sun  was  al- 
most visible  behind  the  trees  and  there 
was  a pale  morning  glow  in  the  sky. 
Was  that  a light  in  the  kitchen?  Jim 
felt  the  cold  digging  through  his  parka 
and  into  his  stomach  and  he  hurried  to 
the  door.  Nancy  stood  before  the  stove 
in  the  warm  kitchen.  Jim  entered, 
grinning,  and  swung  the  heavy  burlap 
bag  to  the  floor. 

“Nancy,”  he  cried,  holding  up  a red 
fox,  “here’s  what’s  been  getting  my 
muskrats!  But  that’s  not  all  ...  I beat 
him  this  time.”  And  he  proudly  dis- 
played his  first  “rat.” 


SUDDENLY  AHEAD  in  the  pale  morning  light  he  saw  a familiar  shadowy  slinking  form. 
He  shifted  his  gun  and  fired. 


looked  up  at  the  sky  wistfully.  The 
first  signs  of  morning  were  visible  as 
the  trees  on  the  horizon  became  black 
shadows  instead  of  gray  and  then  be- 
came distinct  silhouettes  against  the 
pale  sky.  Jim  dropped  the  empty  bur- 
lap bag  on  the  ground  beside  him  and 
watched  the  horizon.  He  forgot  the 
cold.  He  had  given  up  yesterday- 
called  it  quits.  But  all  last  evening  he 
hadn’t  been  able  to  forget  the  look  on 
Nancy’s  face  and  the  incredulous  way 
she  said  “quitting?”  He  had  set  the 
alarm  and  gotten  up  as  usual.  He  had 
given  it  one  more  try,  just  for  Nancy. 
She  was  the  only  one  who  had  stuck 
by  him.  But  it  had  failed.  He  would 
not  set  the  alarm  again.  Now  even 
Nancy  had  given  up  on  him.  He  was  a 
complete  failure.  He  felt  the  loneliness 
of  the  cold,  damp  woods. 

Only  One  More 

He  picked  up  the  bag  and  continued 
through  the  woods,  along  the  stream. 
There’s  only  one  more,  he  told  him- 
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A Report  of  the  First  Season  of  Controlled  Waterfowl  Hunting 
At  Pymatuning  Goose  Management  Area . . . 


PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 

GOOSE  DECOYS  were  an  asset  at  many  of  the  blinds.  Here  two  hunters  retrieve  their 
birds  in  front  of  the  pit  blind  they  and  their  two  companions  are  using.  These  decoys 
were  rented  at  the  Registration  Building. 


What  Happened  at  Pymatuning? 

By  Ray  Sickles 

Waterfowl  Management  Agent 


ON  OCTOBER  22,  1962,  history 
was  made  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment in  Pennsylvania.  The  occasion 
was  the  inauguration  of  controlled 
hunting  of  waterfowl  at  the  Pymatun- 
ing Goose  Management  Area.  Because 
this  was  a new  program,  much  interest 
was  generated  by  our  hunters  and  the 
general  public.  The  program’s  success 
or  failure  was  being  watched  closely 
by  wildlife  officials  everywhere. 

The  processing  of  hunters  and  the 
assignment  of  shooting  positions  went 
smoothly  that  first  day  because  every- 
one involved  cooperated  beyond  ex- 
pectation. The  weather  was  good— 
that  is,  good  for  goose  hunting— being 
overcast  and  threatening  to  rain,  but 
it  wasn’t  cold.  Temperatures  ran  high 
in  the  blinds  as  the  first  light  of  dawn 
on  the  horizon  showed  clouds  of  mal- 
lards and  blacks,  winging  toward  the 
shooting  areas.  A little  later  the  Can- 
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ada  geese  began  to  appear.  First,  small 
flocks  and  then  larger  flocks  moved 
to  the  fields  where  shooting  positions 
had  been  established.  Some  of  these 
birds  settled  among  decoys  set  out  by 
hunters  in  blinds  close  by.  However, 
no  shooting  occurred  until  the  official 
opening  time.  Immediately  after  the 
first  blast  of  shooting,  about  12,000 
black  and  mallard  ducks  took  off  from 
the  fields  and  returned  to  the  Refuge 
waters  for  the  remainder  of  the  shoot- 
ing day.  But  the  geese  cooperated  to 
a much  greater  degree,  and  conse- 
quently, provided  a very  good  day  of 
shooting. 

Some  blinds  bagged  the  party  limit 
of  geese  in  a short  time.  1 hese  blinds 
were  refilled  by  parties  in  other  blinds 
who  had  not  gotten  any  shooting.  By 
official  quitting  time  at  12  noon,  there 
had  been  a total  of  117  Canada  geese 
harvested  by  141  hunters  using  the 
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area.  I think  all  hunters  had  shooting, 
and  83  per  cent  of  them  bagged  their 
daily  limit  of  one  goose. 

Then  What  Happened? 

But  this  was  only  the  first  day’s  re- 
sults. What  happened  after  that?  The 
second  day  was  almost  a repetition  of 
the  first  day  as  hunters  using  the  area 
bagged  a total  of  114  wild  geese,  just 
3 less  than  the  kill  of  the  first  day.  The 
third  day  of  shooting  produced  a kill 
of  93  geese.  Not  until  November  12 
(the  13th  shooting  day)  did  the  kill 
per  day  fall  below  the  50  mark,  except 
one  day.  The  one  day  the  kill  was  low 
was  the  Saturday  small  game  season 
opened.  There  were  two  reasons  for 
the  low  kill  that  day.  First,  the  sea- 
son’s first  snowfall  had  occurred  the 
night  before  and  the  ground  was 
blanketed  with  six  inches  of  the  white 
stuff.  The  morning  broke  clear  and 
quiet  and  the  geese  were  reluctant  to 
move  out  to  feed  in  this  strange  new 
scenery.  It  is  usually  that  way  when 
the  first  snow  blankets  the  ground.  The 
second  reason  for  a low  harvest  was 
that  shooting  was  not  permitted  until 
8:00  a.m.  that  day  to  conform  with 
the  opening  of  small  game  hunting. 

Curtail  the  Kill 

After  three  weeks  of  shooting  it 
was  apparent  that  some  curtailment 
of  the  kill  would  have  to  be  made  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  To  pro- 
tect the  population  against  the  possi- 
bility of  an  over-harvest  and  to  insure 
the  future  of  this  popular  outdoor 
recreation  at  Pymatuning,  it  was  good 
game  management  to  take  steps  to  re- 
duce the  harvest.  So,  beginning  the 
fourth  week  of  the  season  the  prac- 
tice of  refilling  blinds,  after  the  party 
limit  of  geese  was  killed  by  the  first 
party,  was  drastically  curtailed.  Even 
so,  the  kill  during  the  fourth  week 
was  running  too  high  to  continue  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  It  was 
then  announced  that  the  practice  of 
reassignment  of  unclaimed  blinds  each 
morning  would  be  discontinued,  be- 


ginning the  fifth  week.  At  the  end  of 
the  fourth  week  of  shooting,  50  per 
cent  of  the  hunters  who  had  used  the 
Controlled  Shooting  Area  had  bagged 
their  daily  bag  limit  of  one  Canada 
goose.  The  total  kill  for  the  entire 
Pymatuning  Area  ( including  the  pub- 
lic areas)  had  reached  1,700  by  that 
time  also.  Only  slightly  more  than 
3,000  geese  remained  in  the  area,  as 
several  thousand  had  pulled  out  and 
migrated  south.  The  nonmigrating 
geese,  or  those  that  were  strictly  lo- 
cally-reared, comprised  most  of  the 
remaining  flock.  It  would  have  been 
a mistake  to  submit  the  local  nesting 
pairs  to  any  unnecessary  hunting  pres- 
sure because  they  were  a vital  part  for 
a healthy  future  of  the  program. 

However,  by  applying  the  curtail- 
ment of  hunting  pressure  by  not  mak- 
ing any  daily  reassignment  of  un- 
claimed blinds,  and  not  refilling  any 
blinds  that  were  successful  in  “filling 
up”  prior  to  quitting  time,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  accommodate  all  reservation 
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FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER  combination 
that  clicked.  Here  Bob  Crawford  compares 
his  goose  with  the  one  his  13-year-old  daugh- 
ter, Lucie,  killed.  The  Crawfords  are  from 
Erie. 
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SUCCESSFUL  GOOSE  HUNTERS  from  six  counties  and  two  states  (Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio)  pose  before  checking  out  at  the  Registration  Building.  These  hunters  were  among 
those  at  the  Area  on  Saturday,  November  3. 


holders  and  their  guests  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  Unseasonable 
weather  also  gave  the  geese  an  assist, 
but  resulted  in  a disadvantage  to  the 
hunter.  The  fifth  and  sixth  weeks  of 
the  hunting  season  were  exceptionally 
warm,  with  bright  and  sunny  days, 
and  the  nights  were  full  moon  and 
almost  light  enough  to  be  daylight. 
During  this  period  the  geese  did  not 
feed  much  on  the  fields,  and  when 
they  did,  it  was  late  evening  or  at 
night.  Even  so,  some  geese  were  killed 
every  hunting  day.  The  daily  kill  for 
this  period  only  averaged  15.5  geese 
per  day. 

End  of  Warm  Weather 

On  December  5 the  warm  and  sunny 
weather  ended  with  a bang.  It  started 
raining  in  the  early  morning  and  by 
midday  it  was  much  colder  and  snow- 
ing. By  evening  it  was  snowing  in 
earnest  and  kept  it  up  most  of  the  next 
day.  That  night  high  winds  blew  the 
16  inches  of  snowfall  into  deep  drifts 
and  it  became  almost  impossible  for 
the  ordinary  vehicle  to  travel  on  most 
highways.  The  next  morning  I left 
headquarters  at  the  usual  time  of  4:30 
to  go  to  the  Registration  Center  to 
supervise  the  managed  hunting.  I 
was  only  able  to  move  my  vehicle 


about  ten  feet  before  realizing  that 
the  elements  were  insurmountable  and 
that  hunters  would  not  be  able  to 
reach  the  Area  either.  But  soon  after 
sunrise,  I received  a telephone  call 
from  a construction  contractor  stat- 
ing that  his  son  had  driven  a four- 
wheeled-drive  truck  to  the  Area  and 
another  party  had  showed  up  at  the 
Area  in  a Jeep,  and  two  automobiles 
had  made  it  early  in  the  night,  with 
chains.  The  construction  truck  was 
radio-equipped  and  the  son  could  con- 
tact the  base  office  from  where  his 
father  was  phoning.  A little  later  I 
received  a telephone  call  from  Mercer, 
stating  that  two  parties  had  made  the 
trip  that  far  and  if  they  would  be 
permitted  to  hunt  after  being  late  for 
registration,  they  were  willing  to  battle 
the  rest  of  the  way.  I managed  to 
reach  the  Registration  Building  two 
hours  late,  after  a telephone  call  for 
the  local  Game  Protector  to  pick  me 
up  at  the  state  highway,  a short  walk 
from  my  house.  A total  of  25  hunters 
participated  in  that  day  s hunt,  but 
they  had  to  wait  until  our  bulldozer 
made  a path  over  the  township  roads 
to  the  shooting  positions.  Some  of 
them  spent  more  time  getting  to  and 
from  the  blind  than  they  did  III  the 
blind,  but  seven  geese  and  18  ducks 
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were  killed. 

The  next  day  was  a continuation  of 
the  wintry  blast,  with  sub-zero  tem- 
peratures and  drifting  snow,  but  47 
hunters  took  a final  fling  at  goose 
hunting  to  wind  up  the  season. 

When  figures  were  added  up,  we 
found  that  2,046  Canada  geese  had 
been  killed  in  the  entire  Pymatuning 
Area.  Of  this  total,  1,296  geese  had 
been  killed  by  the  2,893  hunters  who 
had  used  the  Controlled  Section  of  the 
Goose  Management  Area.  An  addi- 
tional 465  geese  were  harvested  on 
the  public  portion  of  the  Goose  Man- 
agement Area,  and  285  more  on  pri- 
vately-owned lands. 

The  Success 

This  first  season  had  proven  that 
controlled  hunting  could  increase 
the  harvest  and  that  the  quality  of 
hunting  could  be  effectively  im- 
proved. It  also  proved  that  harvest 
numbers  could  be  regulated  to  a de- 
sired level  by  applying  certain  man- 
agement practices  to  permit  a liberal 
harvest  and  to  impose  other  restrictive 
practices  to  curtail  the  harvest. 

And  what  was  the  hunters’  reaction 
to  this  new  program  of  goose  hunting 
at  Pymatuning?  Well,  it  was  a pleasure 
to  be  a part  of  this  Game  Commission 
program,  and  to  be  exposed  to  the 
overwhelming  enthusiasm  shown  by 
most  of  those  persons  who  had  used 
the  Area.  Many  expressed  their  pleas- 
ure verbally,  but  many  more  could 
not  hide  their  enjoyment  as  they 
“checked  out”  after  the  day’s  hunt.  Did 
you  ever  observe  a child’s  facial  ex- 
pressions and  other  indications  of  joy 
on  Christmas  morning?  Well,  I had 
the  pleasure  of  having  this  opportunity 
as  I watched  hundreds  of  grown  men 
and  women  who  were  successful  at 
the  Pymatuning  Goose  Management 
Area  this  season.  Some  had  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  hunt  wild  geese 
before.  Many  had  never  hunted  geese 
from  a blind  with  decoys  placed  to  at- 
tract geese  within  good  shooting  range. 
Even  some  who  had  done  considerable 
goose  hunting  were  impressed  by  the 


quality  of  hunting  on  this  Area. 

There  was  the  occasion  of  an  elderly 
father  and  his  three  middle-aged  sons 
who  enjoyed  a fine  day  of  shooting. 
The  father  stated  that  it  had  been 
years  since  he  had  goose  hunted  over 
decoys  and  that  he  had  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  shoot  with  his  three 
sons  as  a party,  and  lastly,  NEVER 
had  he  enjoyed  any  finer  shooting. 
Then,  there  was  the  gentleman  who 
had  spent  18  years  hunting  geese  at 
Hudson  Bay  and  North  Carolina  each 
season.  In  those  18  years  he  had 
hunted  Pymatuning  each  year  also  but 
never  bagged  a goose  there.  On  his 
two  trips  to  the  Controlled  Area,  both 
times  as  a guest  of  reservation  holders, 
he  had  bagged  a goose  each  time  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  calling  geese  to 
the  decoys  providing  his  hunting  com- 
panions with  a successful  day,  too.  He 
expressed  the  feeling  that  these  two 
trips  were  superior  to  either  his  trips 
to  Hudson  Bay  or  Matamaskeet. 

The  gentleman  from  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  state  who  had  spent  $800 
on  a goose  hunting  trip  to  James  Bay 
last  season  was  so  pleased  with  his 
Pymatuning  hunt  that  he  stayed  over 
two  more  days  to  get  a chance  to  par- 

DR AWING  OF  UNCLAIMED  BLINDS  is 
conducted  here  by  the  author,  Ray  Sickles, 
and  George  Palahunik,  Goose  Management 
Area  Foreman.  This  is  one  phase  of  the 
program  which  will  probably  undergo  some 
changes.  PGC  Photo  by  Harrison 
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ticipate  in  the  drawing  for  unclaimed 
blinds.  He  also  stated  that  the  trip  to 
Pymatuning  was  superior  to  his  James 
Bay  experience. 

Much  of  the  pleasure  of  this  hunt- 
ing was  not  directly  connected  with 
the  success  of  killing  a goose,  but  the 
companionship  and  feeling  of  fellow- 
ship enjoyed  while  sharing  a shooting 
position.  Whether  it  be  a combination 
of  father  and  son,  husband  and  wife, 
employe  and  employer,  co-workers, 
neighbors,  brothers,  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  judge,  or  salesman  and  cus- 
tomer, here  was  the  right  environment 
for  men  to  understand  one  another. 


PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 

HAPPY  HUNTERS  Dr.  John  Hart,  Pitts- 
burgh; John  Ebbert,  Sandy  Lake;  Bud  Eb- 
bert,  Sandy  Lake;  and  Leroy  C.  Armour, 
Meadville,  as  they  prepare  to  check  out 
their  limit  on  November  3. 

There  is  something  about  wild  geese 
as  they  wing  their  way  toward  you 
that  brings  out  a realization  that  man 
is  but  a small  link  in  the  great  scheme 
of  life.  This  flock  of  wild,  majestic 
birds  is  indeed  a symbol  of  the  Far 
North  country,  where  they  have  had 
to  survive  the  elements  and  raise  a 
family  and  to  possess  the  stamina  to 
make  long  flights  and  the  guidance  to 
reach  the  right  spot  after  a long  jour- 
ney of  migration.  These  are  some  of 
the  pleasures  that  can  be  enjoyed  on 
a quality  goose  hunt,  even  if  the  limit 
is  not  taken. 


Some  of  the  Mistakes 

But  what  were  some  of  the  mistakes 
of  this  first  season  of  controlled  shoot- 
ing, and  what  changes  are  contem- 
plated for  the  coming  season?  First, 
there  will  be  a slight  change  on  the 
Application  For  Reservation  Form  to 
require  that  a person  must  purchase  a 
current  hunting  license  and  record  the 
number  of  that  license  on  the  appli- 
cation. If  the  new  license  number  does 
not  appear  on  the  application,  it  will 
be  void.  This  change  will  reduce  the 
applications  to  those  individuals  who 
are  sincerely  interested  enough  to  pur- 
chase a resident  or  nonresident  hunt- 
ing license  prior  to  the  October  1 
deadline  for  mailing  an  application. 
Second,  there  will  be  much  thought 
given  to  establishing  a regulation  that 
will  prohibit  any  person  from  hunting 
the  Controlled  Area  more  than  two 
times  per  season.  This  is  because  many 
people  who  want  to  hunt  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  participate  at  all 
while  there  were  a few  who  hunted 
as  many  as  eight  times  on  the  Area.  It 
is,  therefore,  very  necessary  to  make 
some  regulations  limiting  the  number 
of  times  a person  may  hunt  the  Area  in 
one  season.  Of  course,  there  was  a 
limit  of  one  prior  reservation  to  hunt 
per  person.  However,  there  was  no 
limit  on  how  many  times  a person 
could  hunt  as  a guest,  or  how  many 
times  as  a winner  of  the  daily  reassign- 
ment of  unclaimed  blinds.  We  had 
occasions  of  a few  hunters  who  won 
on  the  daily  drawing  as  many  as  four 
times.  Also,  there  were  some  individ- 
uals who  were  forward  enough  to  ap- 
proach the  reservation  holders  as  they 
arrived  at  the  Registration  Center  and 
ask  if  they  had  a full  party  limit  of 
four  people.  If  not,  they  asked  to  be 
included  and  generally  tried  to  con- 
vince the  reservation  holder  that  they 
were  seasoned  goose  hunters  and  that 
they  knew  the  Area  and  would  be  an 
asset  to  their  success  in  the  blind. 
These  men  were  successful  enough 
that  they  returned  on  many  occasions. 
A regulation  prohibiting  hunting  the 
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Regulated  Area  more  than  twice  per 
season  would  eliminate  this  nuisance 
and  also  prevent  any  person  from  be- 
ing a winner  more  than  twice  at  the 
daily  drawing  for  unclaimed  blinds. 
If  he  had  hunted  the  Area  as  a reser- 
vation holder,  or  a guest,  he  could 
only  be  a winner  of  an  unclaimed 
blind  but  once.  The  result  should  be 
that  those  persons  who  would  show  up 
in  the  mornings  for  the  drawing  of 
unclaimed  blinds  would  be  hunters 
who  had  no  opportunity  to  hunt  the 
Area  as  a reservation  holder  or  as  a 
guest  for  the  season. 

Reduce  the  Reservations 

Also,  much  consideration  will  be 
given  to  allotting  only  30  of  the  avail- 
able 40  blinds  on  the  reservation  basis. 
If  it  was  decided  that  good  manage- 
ment permitted  the  use  of  more  than 
30  blinds  on  any  given  day,  these  ad- 
ditional blinds  could  be  added  to  the 
unclaimed  blinds  numbers  and  as- 
signed to  those  who  had  appeared 
and  made  application  that  morning, 
on  the  same  fair-drawing  method  used 
this  season  to  reassign  unclaimed 
blinds.  This  would  not  only  result  in 
a better  chance  for  those  who  were 
willing  to  make  the  trip  and  appear, 
but  would  be  a better  management 
tool  to  use  to  accelerate  or  decrease 
the  harvest,  without  any  effect  on  prior 
assigned  reservations. 

What  effect  will  the  all-time  high 
harvest  of  2,046  Canada  geese  have 
on  the  future  populations?  Only  time 
will  give  the  answer  to  this  question. 
However,  there  are  a normal  number 
of  2,500  geese  wintering  in  the  Pyma- 
tuning  Sanctuary  this  year.  I believe 
that  a harvest  of  this  number  can  be 
made  each  season  without  any  bad 
effects  on  the  population.  Of  course, 
this  judgment  is  made  on  the  basis 
that  production  in  the  North  will  per- 
mit a migration  of  10,000  birds  into 
the  Area,  and  if  our  local  population 
can  be  sustained  at  2,000  or  3,000 
birds  to  supplement  the  migrants,  it 
would  fall  within  good  game  manage- 


ment principles  to  harvest  2,000  geese 
annually. 

More  Birds? 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that 
several  thousand  additional  migrating 
birds  might  be  attracted  and  permit  a 
more  liberal  harvest.  We  know  that 
our  local  population  plays  a very  vital 
part  in  the  over-all  program  at  Pyma- 
tuning  and  steps  are  being  taken  to 
increase  the  artificial  production  from 
the  captive  flock.  Additional  nesting 
habitat  is  being  produced  to  increase 
the  production  of  the  local  birds  nest- 
ing in  the  wild. 

The  first  season  of  Controlled  Shoot- 
ing of  Waterfowl  at  the  Pymatuning 
Area  is  now  history.  Some  mistakes 
were  made,  but  the  season  was  suc- 
cessful beyond  our  very  best  expec- 
tations. I believe  it  convinced  many 
people  that  this  was  a good,  sound 
wildlife  conservation  program— a wild- 
life program  that  involves  all  aspects 
of  the  management  of  the  species- 
development  of  production  habitat, 
artificial  production,  management  of 
the  migrating  populations,  develop- 
ment of  harvest  areas,  investigations 
of  research  problems  by  banding  data, 
population  trends,  sex  and  age  ratio 
studies,  management  of  the  harvest, 
and  management  of  the  hunter. 

With  a bright  outlook  for  the  future 
potential  in  the  northern  nesting 
grounds,  your  Game  Commission  now 
has  the  requirements  necessary  to  ad- 
minister an  outstanding  goose  man- 
agement program  at  Pymatuning.  Each 
year  should  be  an  improvement  over 
the  past,  and  100  years  from  now, 
your  grandchildren  could  say  that  this 
was  one  of  the  finest  achievements  in 
the  history  of  the  Game  Commission. 


Polygamous  Whitetails 

Deer  are  polygamous.  Under  normal 
conditions  a buck  will  service  about 
four  females. 
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Photo  by  Grant  Heilman 

MANY  OF  US  shoot  at  a blur  without  ever 
really  seeing  the  bird.  Focusing  on  the  bird 
has  some  tie-in  with  the  marvelous  re- 
sponses of  the  brain.  Some  fellows  interpret 
this  focus  as  "waiting  that  split  second." 


Daddy 

Miss 

Bird  ? 


By  George  Bird  Evans 

Part  II 


One  of  the  Secrets  to 
Bagging  Came  Is  the 
Ability  to  Judge  Lead . . . 


WHEN  I was  twelve  years  old  my 
father  took  me  aside  and  ex- 
plained the  Facts  of  Life.  Carrying 
my  new  twenty-gauge  double,  I fol- 
lowed him  into  the  woods  where  he 
had  me  fire  a few  shots  into  sheets  of 
newspaper.  I don’t  recall  if  we  checked 
the  alignment— merely  density  of  pat- 
tern—but  I do  remember  the  wallop 
of  the  gun  and  that  I saved  the  first 
empty  shell.  Father  elaborated:  “Never 
point  your  gun  at  anything  you  don’t 
want  to  kill.  Around  people  and  dogs 
carry  it  straight  up  or  broken  open. 
And  very  important,  you  never  shoot 
a bird  on  the  ground  unless  it  is 
crippled.”  I walked  out  of  the  woods 
with  my  mind  full  of  instructions  how 
to  hit  a flying  quail  next  autumn,  and 
that  night  the  purple  discoloration  on 
my  right  shoulder  seemed  somehow 
associated  with  growing  up. 

In  the  forty-three  years  since  that 
afternoon  I have  learned  some  things 
about  shooting  birds,  including  much 
that  has  had  to  be  unlearned.  Father’s 
rule,  shoot  about  a gun-length  ahead 
of  a crossing  bird  enabled  me  to  drop 
some  game,  but  there  were  all  too 
frequent  birds  that  flew  on. 

Judging  lead  at  varying  distances 
is  for  electronic  computers.  One  day 
I shot  “a  gun-length  ahead”  of  a duck 
taking  off  low  and  saw  my  pellets 
churn  the  water  ten  feet  behind.  I 
doubled  the  lead  on  the  second  shot 
and  dropped  the  duck  which  had  not 
appeared  to  be  moving  fast. 

Two  gun-lengths  ahead  is  well 
enough  over  an  open  lake  but  how  do 
you  find  spaces  like  that  in  thick 
cover?  When  I asked  other  gunners 
how  they  did  it  they  would  say,  “I 
pull  right  on  the  bird  and  if  I see  him 
I get  him,”  or,  “I  try  to  see  daylight 
ahead  of  the  bird.”  Another  response 
that  embraced  the  really  good  shots 
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was,  “I  can’t  tell  you  how  I do  it.  It 
just  happens.’’ 

So  I continued  my  quest.  I stopped 
shooting  with  one  eye  closed.  I tried 
a straighter  left  arm  with  hand  grasp- 
ing the  barrels  well  ahead  of  the  fore- 
end. I am  convinced  my  shooting 
improved  when  I abandoned  the  gun- 
length-ahead  method.  Shooting  at  a 
spot  in  front  of  the  bird  encourages 
stationary,  not  swinging,  barrels.  Any 
hit  entails  having  your  shot  string  and 
the  bird  collide  like  a freight  train  and 
a car,  without  quibbling  about  which 
part  of  the  freight  train  the  car  runs 
into.  But  doing  it  by  picking  the 
proper  piece  of  air  in  front  almost 
requires  the  cooperation  of  the  bird. 
Certainly  it  must  not  alter  its  speed 
or  direction. 

Learned  to  Hold  On 

I increased  my  hits  by  learning  to 
hold  on  rather  than  poke  at  this  spot 
ahead,  keeping  the  muzzle  swinging 
with  the  bird.  Because  it  did  not  re- 
quire as  long  a lead  as  the  first  method 
it  brought  many  flushes  into  the  prob- 
able class— shorter  views  of  birds  in 
thick  cover.  Also,  sustained  lead  by 
swinging  with  the  bird  gave  more 
accurate  alignment. 

But  results  were  less  than  brilliant. 
Besides  too  often  stopping  my  swing 
as  I pulled  the  trigger,  I found  myself 
groggy  with  calculations  of  the  correct 
lead  for  each  variation  of  angle  and 
distance.  I approached  a day’s  gun- 
ning cocked  with  memorized  ways  to 
handle  every  shot  from  a steeply  climb- 
ing bird  to  one  pitching  from  a tree. 

I concentrated  on  grouse,  feeling 
that  specializing  would  make  me  more 
efficient.  At  the  end  of  each  season’s 
gun  diary  I summarized  my  shooting 
technique.  Reading  those  notes  I find 
that  each  year  I seemed  to  change  it. 
There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the 
best  method  is  the  sustained  lead, 
changed  the  following  year  to:  The 
most  effective  thing  I have  discovered 
is  the  accelerated  swing.  Is  anything 
more  wretched  than  a man’s  soul- 


searching struggle  with  his  shooting? 

Then  I did  what  I should  have  done 
twenty-seven  years  earlier.  I tested  my 
gun  and  found  that  it  did  not  fit.  With 
that  situation  corrected  by  a new  stock 
I made  a fresh  start  with  a gun  that 
seemed  to  mount  itself  and  become 
the  part  of  me  with  which  I looked. 
Next,  I checked  myself  on  clays. 

Shoot  Skeet  for  Practice 

I think  skeet  offers  the  best  kind  of 
practice.  I went  further,  using  a skeet 
trap  mounted  on  a heavy  plank  that 
could  be  set  in  odd  positions— to  throw 
targets  from  a second-story  porch  or 
pitch  them  at  an  acute  angle  from  a 
ravine  to  offer  an  almost  vertical  rise. 

If  I first  focused  on  the  sailing  tar- 
get, then  mounted  and  overtook  it  I 
broke  more  clays.  It  did  something  for 
my  timing  and  I noticed  I didn’t  have 
to  think  so  much  about  lead.  That 
season  I applied  to  grouse  what  the 
clays  had  taught  me  and  made  shots 
I had  never  brought  off  before. 

Last  fall  I was  on  a shooting  trip 
with  a companion  who  was  having 
rough  going.  Unlike  my  young  friend 
with  the  badly  fitting  gun  and  the  un- 
comfortably inquisitive  youngster,  this 
man  had  performed  well  with  the 
same  pump  gun  in  former  years.  But 
he  had  not  been  out  for  two  seasons 
and  his  last  shooting  had  been  with 
one  of  those  fellows  who  takes  the 
bird  off  the  end  of  your  gun.  On  one 
flush  he  literally  pumped  two  shells 
at  a grouse  while  holding  the  trigger 
back.  He  didn’t  hit  it.  Nor  half  a dozen 
others  that  day,  nor  the  next.  In  our 
cabin  the  second  evening  we  were 
discussing  his  situation. 

Just  as  you  do  your  best  shooting 
when  you’re  hitting,  nothing  fosters 
misses  like  missing.  First,  I assured 
my  friend  that  any  bird  going  his  di- 
rection was  his  shot,  whether  he  fired 
or  let  it  go  to  the  horizon.  Then  I sug- 
gested a few  things  that  have  helped 
me.  Next  day  he  fired  two  shells  and 
killed  two  grouse.  In  itself  it  doesn’t 
prove  too  much.  But  for  what  it  is 
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worth,  here  is  what  I had  told  him: 

1)  Forget  everything  you  have 
learned  about  lead. 

2)  Approach  all  shots  as  something 
you  are  going  to  deal  with  as  they 
come  up,  not  as  dozens  of  variations 
with  a solution  memorized  for  each. 

3)  Most  important,  see  that  bird 
clearly  before  you  mount,  then  mount 
and  overtake  it.  Don’t  take  your  eyes 
off  the  bird  until  you  have  fired.  If  you 
have  seen  your  gun  barrels,  you  have 
missed. 

We  Shoot  at  a Blur 

Many  of  us  shoot  at  a blur  without 
ever  really  seeing  the  bird.  Focusing 
on  the  bird  has  some  tie-in  with  the 
marvelous  responses  of  the  brain.  Some 
men  interpret  this  focus  as  “waiting 
that  split  second.”  Others  say  they 
count  to  three  before  shooting.  But  it 
can  be  as  fast  as  your  optical  response, 
though  an  extra  moment  is  to  the  good 
as  long  as  you  take  it  before  mount- 
ing. Once  you  begin  the  mount-and- 
overtake,  do  it  rapidly  and  fire  with 
no  dwell  or  “riding  out”  the  bird. 

When  watching  someone  else  do  it, 
the  cycle  is  completed  so  swiftly  it 
appears  to  be  a snap  shot.  It  takes 
scarcely  a second  longer  and  is  far 
more  accurate.  I think  this  focus  ex- 
plains why  birds  silhouetted  against 
sky  seem  easier  shots  than  low  skim- 
mers. 

Your  Brain  Gives  the  Signal 

The  idea  of  abandoning  your  theo- 
ries about  lead  may  strike  you  as 
heresy.  Actually,  by  overtaking  the 
bird  you  are  swinging  faster  and  are 
ahead  of  it  by  the  time  you  pull  the 
trigger  though  your  brain  gives  the 
signal  as  you  pass.  On  crossing  shots, 
pull  a little  after  you  are  through  the 
bird  without  estimating  how  much. 
Merely  being  ahead  seems  to  do  the 
trick  with  the  speed  of  the  bird  mak- 
ing the  decision  for  you.  Don  t ask  me 
how  you  know  when  you’re  ahead 
since  your  eyes  are  on  the  bird  and  not 
the  muzzle.  If  your  gun  fits,  you 
sense  it. 


On  quartering  shots,  fire  as  you  go 
through  the  bird;  on  wide  quartering 
shots,  just  after.  On  straightaway  and 
slightly  angling  shots  fire  ON  them,  not 
from  stationary  barrels  but  going  with 
them.  On  steep  risers  fire  as  you  go 
through.  Don’t  memorize  all  this. 
Learn  to  shoot  by  “feel." 

My  wife,  Kay,  got  a movie  of  a 
pheasant  kill  that  illustrates  the  speed 
and  follow-through  on  a crossing 
shot.  It  is  completed  in  28  frames  of 
8-mm.  movie  film  and  is  enlightening 
when  studied  frame  by  frame  under  a 
glass.  The  shot  is  a left-crosser  and 
Kay  was  standing  behind  me.  During 
the  first  seven  frames  I see  myself  in 
the  ready  position— gunstock  tucked 
against  my  ribs  under  my  arm  even 
before  the  bird  appears.  In  frame  No. 

8 I begin  to  mount,  continuing  until 
the  pheasant  appears  in  frame  No.  10. 
Judging  from  relation  of  gun  muzzle 
to  bird  I pulled  the  trigger  in  No.  13 
but  the  puff  of  blue  haze  indicates 
that  the  gun  discharged  in  No.  15. 
From  the  bird’s  action  the  pattern 
struck  it  in  No.  16  at  which  time  the 
gun  muzzle  is  ahead.  Feathers  stream 
out  behind  the  pheasant  in  No.  19  and 
it  falls  from  No.  20  through  No.  28 
with  the  gun  barrels  still  swinging  far 
ahead  in  follow-through.  Frame  No.  8, 
when  I began  to  mount,  through  No. 
15,  when  the  gun  discharges,  takes 
eight  frames  ( or  one-half  second  at 
sixteen  frames  per  second)  which  gives 
a fair  idea  of  the  speed  of  the  mount- 
and-overtake. 

There  is  instinctive  action  about  the 
intense  focus  and  the  overtaking 
swing,  somewhat  like  the  second  tar- 
get of  doubles  at  skeet.  You  get  your 
eyes  on  that  bird  and  overtake  it  with 
no  dwaddling  or  it’s  gone.  One  cau- 
tion: come  from  behind  and  overtake 
it  in  its  line  of  flight,  not  up  and 
through  in  an  L-shaped  motion. 

I imagine  everyone  has  his  blind 
shot  and  mine  is  the  overhead  going- 
away.  Such  a bird,  coming  down  to 
eye  level,  is  more  difficult  for  me  to 
swing  through  than  one  coming  up. 
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Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

FIGURES  HAVE  BEEN  PRINTED  about  speeds  of  flight,  including  that  of  the  pheasant, 
supposedly  a faster  flyer  than  the  grouse.  Which  pheasant  and  which  grouse?  And  who 
ever  clocked  a grouse?  Appearance  means  little  when  it  comes  to  judging  the  speed 
of  a bird  in  flight. 


I have  in  mind  a recent  two-barrel 
miss  on  a pheasant  in  the  open  that 
made  even  the  bird’s  face  red.  I do 
better  if  I wait  and  take  them  farther 
out. 

The  alternative  on  some  of  these 
overhead  birds  is  to  take  them  as  in- 
comers rather  than  turning  and  shoot- 
ing after  they  have  passed.  Because 
of  thick  cover,  you  often  get  no  later 
chance  on  incoming  grouse  or  wood- 
cock. But  there  is  risk  of  blowing  the 
bird  to  bits  with  a close  hit.  And  no 
matter  how  much  we  rate  sport  above 
meat,  it’s  a shame  to  spoil  a game  bird 
for  the  table.  Another  objection  to 
shooting  at  incomers:  they  are  usually 
flushing  from  a dog  or  a companion 
who,  unless  the  bird  is  well  up,  may- 
be in  line  with  it. 

Speed  Figures  Are  Useless 

Figures  have  been  printed  about 
speeds  of  flight,  including  the  pheas- 
ant that  is  supposed  to  fly  faster  than 
a grouse.  Which  pheasant  and  which 
grouse?  And  who  ever  clocked  a 
grouse?  Appearance  means  little.  A 
flock  of  pigeons  that  seemed  to  float 
beside  my  car  left  me  behind  with 
my  speedometer  at  42  m.p.h.  Wood- 
cock I miss  can  seem  to  go  like  rockets 
while  others  actually  hover.  No  grouse 


ever  appeared  slow  to  me  but  they 
definitely  vary  in  their  speed.  And 
more  than  any  game  bird,  the  pheas- 
ant shows  variations  of  speed.  The 
“tall  pheasant,”  for  example,  with  wind 
behind  him  commands  any  gunner’s 
respect. 

Calculation  Is  Tough 

No  one  who  has  felt  himself  lead  a 
pheasant  too  far,  only  to  stop  his 
swing  and  miss,  can  deny  that  cal- 
culating lead  for  different  birds  is  con- 
fusing. But  accepting  each  flush  as  it 
comes— woodcock,  grouse  or  pheasant 
—and  forgetting  all  the  variables  of 
lead,  will  produce  the  best  results.  If 
I see  the  bird  before  I mount,  I handle 
all  species  in  much  the  same  way  and 
mixing  my  shooting  actually  seems  to 
improve  my  aim. 

Stance  should  include  everything 
from  the  feet  up  but  I see  little  chance 
to  apply  it  in  grouse  cover.  Agile  bal- 
ance and  the  trick  of  moving  through 
openings,  instead  of  getting  hung  up 
behind  trees  when  flushes  occur,  are 
essential.  But  to  me  the  important 
thing  is  a consistent  mount. 

At  the  flush  don’t  snap  your  gun  to 
your  shoulder  and  try  to  find  the  bird 
with  the  muzzle.  Instead,  press  that 
stock  tightly  against  your  ribs  with 
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the  right  elbow,  gun  at  90  degrees  to 
body.  This  retrains  premature  mount- 
ing and  faces  you  into  the  shot,  pre- 
pared to  swing  in  either  direction.  As 
your  eyes  glue  to  the  bird,  turn  the 
torso  and  head  with  the  gun  like  a 
turret— not  just  the  head.  You  have 
begun  to  swing  with  the  bird  even  be- 
fore you  mount.  Seeing  the  bird,  you 
release  the  safety  and  with  barrels 
kept  horizontal  slide  the  gun  up  to 
your  shoulder,  overtake  and  fire  in  one 
smooth  motion— the  way  you  would 
sweep  a moving  object  like  a ball  roll- 
ing on  the  floor.  Don  t dwell  before 
you  fire  or  “the  ball”  will  roll  away 
from  you.  The  exception  is  the  straight- 
away bird.  Here  a split-second  dwell 
with  it  seems  to  help.  But  be  sure  you 
see  it  before  you  mount. 

On  second  barrel  shots  you  can 
achieve  some  of  the  effect  of  overtake, 
even  with  stock  to  the  shoulder,  when 
you  wheel  from  one  bird  to  anothei. 
But  a second  try  on  the  same  bird 
offers  little  chance  for  smooth  over- 


THIS IS  THE  READY  position  with  the 
stock  tucked  under  arm,  elbows  down.  This 
position  is  not  very  dashing,  but  is  effective. 


take,  and  I usually  resort  to  sustained 
lead. 

Avoid  trying  to  see  birds  before  they 
are  there— anticipating  a flush  from 
each  likely  tangle.  And  don’t  try  to 
see  a bird  on  the  ground  ahead  of  a 
pointing  dog  even  if  you  can.  The 
bird  will  be  well  away  before  you  can 
tear  your  eyes  from  the  spot  on  the 
ground.  Keep  your  vision  at  universal 
and  a flushing  bird  comes  into  view 
as  a motion  contrasted  to  all  else. 

Some  of  the  better  shots  I have 
made  have  been  birds  I was  watching 
with  no  intention  of  shooting.  Sud- 
denly they  have  appeared  closer  than 
I realized  and  a last-moment  impulse 
has  made  me  try— usually  with  a sense 
of  overtaking  the  bird  as  it  was  almost 
beyond  reach.  It  is  possible  to  see  a 
bird  too  long,  especially  a pheasant 
spotted  at  a distance.  Don’t,  whatever 
you  do,  get  on  the  bird  with  your  gun 
and  ride  it  out.  There  is  no  bettei 
way  to  miss. 

Unlike  the  “skeet  shooter’s  crouch 

THE  WOODCOCK  STANCE  is  effective  in 
dense  alders  or  whip-size  thicket  where  bar- 
rels protruding  at  90  degrees  are  like  turret 
guns  with  no  room  to  rotate. 
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with  stock  almost  touching  the  shoul- 
der, or  the  “color  bearer’s  stance”  with 
gun  held  to  the  fore  like  a flag  on 
parade,  the  stock-under-the-arm  ready 
position  is  not  so  dashing  in  appear- 
ance. Actually,  it  looks  like  Grandpa 
armed  with  the  family  shotgun  looking 
for  a prowler  in  the  night.  Its  recom- 
mendation is  that  the  gun  mounts 
consistently  and  accurately— and  that 
it  works.  I find  it  the  best  way  to  ap- 
proach a pointing  dog  or  to  await  a 
flush,  heard  but  not  yet  seen. 

Woodcock  Gunner's  Stance 

My  only  intentional  variation  is  the 
“woodcock  gunner’s  stance,”  effective 
in  dense  alders  or  whip-size  thicket 
where  barrels  protruding  at  90  degrees 
are  like  a turret  gun  with  no  room  to 
rotate.  With  gun  held  vertically  and 
close  to  the  body,  you  are  free  to 
wheel  in  any  direction  to  take  care  of 
a flush.  The  gun  held  to  one  side  of 
the  face,  unlike  the  “color  bearer,” 
does  not  block  out  a view  of  the  bird. 
It  lacks  the  accurate  mounting  of  the 
stock-under-the-arm  position  but  it  is 
still  possible  to  slide  the  butt  to  the 
shoulder.  Avoid  cracking  down  on  the 
bird  which  tends  to  whip  the  muzzle 
too  low,  requiring  a checking  force 
that  interrupts  a smooth  overtake. 

Safe  and  Comfortable  Position 

Neither  of  these  positions  is  relaxed 
enough  to  maintain  for  long,  if  only 
because  they  are  both  alert  stances 
from  which  to  go  into  action.  A safe 
way  to  carry  a gun  comfortably  for 
hours  is  to  hold  it  vertically,  grasped 
in  one  hand  by  the  grip  of  the  stock, 
the  butt  resting  on  the  pelvic  bone  or 
just  below  it.  The  other  hand  is  free 
to  combat  brush  or  recover  balance. 
In  the  inevitable  fall,  the  gun  is  al- 
ready in  the  only  safe  position— ver- 
tical—and  should  be  held  aloft  even  if 
you  have  to  take  the  brunt  of  the 
tumble  on  your  person. 

The  gun  goes  smoothly  from  the 
vertical  carry  into  ready  position  with 
the  stock  slipping  up  between  elbow 


and  ribs  as  the  fore-end  falls  into  the 
palm  of  the  free  hand.  Why  not  the 
conventional  mode  of  carrying?  Bal- 
anced comfortably  over  your  shoulder, 
the  muzzles  are  often  lower  than  you 
realize  endangering  anyone  behind 
you.  Cradled  in  the  left  elbow,  Daniel 
Boone  fashion,  the  muzzles  threaten 
nearly  180  degrees  of  landscape  on  the 
left  as  the  gunner  moves.  And  I have 
been  unpleasantly  in  line  with  the 
barrels  of  guns  carried  at  the  side  by 
companions  who  otherwise  were  me- 
ticulous about  their  shooting  manners. 

A dangerous  situation  often  over- 
looked is  the  moment  after  a kill  has 
been  made  with  the  first  barrel  of  a 
double  gun.  Accustomed  to  the  safety 
mechanism  returning  automatically  to 
“safe”  when  the  gun  is  reloaded,  we 
forget  that,  until  the  gun  is  broken, 
the  lethal  left  barrel  is  loaded  and 
ready  to  go  off  at  the  touch  of  the 
trigger.  Make  a practice  of  breaking 
the  gun  open  until  the  retrieve  is  re- 
ceived. 

Some  or  all  of  these  things  have 
helped  my  own  shooting  and  with  im- 
proving, have,  by  additional  confi- 
dence, improved  it  that  much  more. 
For  by  believing  you  are  going  to 
make  a shot  you  increase  your  chance 
considerably.  Finding  your  weak  spots 
promotes  cleaner  hits.  A clean  kill  does 
less  harm  to  game  population  than 
sloppy  near-hits  that  produce  lost 
cripples  or  dusted  birds  that  may  be- 
come infertile.  Don’t  leave  maimed 
birds  as  a mark  of  your  shooting. 
When  you  see  a cloud  of  feathers  the 
size  of  your  shot  pattern  floating  down 
after  your  bird  tumbles  you  know  you 
have  done  it  the  right  way  no  matter 
what  your  “system.” 


1930  a Big  Bear  Year 

The  highest  number  of  bears  bagged 
in  one  Pennsylvania  hunting  season 
was  707  in  1930.  The  lowest  harvest 
on  record  was  149  in  1942. 
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Some  Think  House  Dogs  Make 
Better  Hunters . . . 


House  Training 

By  Herbert  Kendrick 


WORKING  gun  dogs  generally 
thrive  better  when  kenneled  com- 
fortably outdoors,  however,  a growing 
number  of  men  prefer  keeping  their 
dogs  in  the  home.  It  has  been  con- 
clusively proven  that  indoor  housing 
and  making  a pet  of  one’s  bird  dog 
has  no  ill  effects  on  the  dog’s  perform- 
ance in  the  field.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
a dog  trains  with  less  effort,  has  a 
better  relationship  with  his  master, 
and  furnishes  more  pleasure  when  he 
is  living  with  the  family,  provided 
unnecessary  spoiling  is  at  least  mini- 
mized. The  great  national  champion, 
Mississippi  Zev,  was  a house  pet  as 
well  as  a finished  field  performer. 
Dog  expert,  the  late  Horace  Lytle 
kept  his  dogs  at  night  in  well  equipped 
kennels,  but  a great  deal  of  the  time 
they  had  the  use  of  the  Lytle  home. 

Whether  the  dog  is  kept  outdoors 
or  indoors  it  is  very  necessary  that  he 
be  house  trained,  and  the  task  can  be 
accomplished  very  easily  in  a short 
time,  if  the  training  begins  at  the 
puppy  stage  and  the  master  will  de- 
vote the  necessary  time  and  attention. 

Difficulties  involved  in  house  break- 
ing invariably  occur  because  the 
trainer  cannot  devote  enough  time  to 
the  training.  In  most  cases  the  dog  is 
naturally  clean  and  becomes  other- 
wise from  necessity.  Take  the  time 
and  use  judgment  enough  to  remove 
the  necessity,  and  the  job  is  completed 
in  a perfectly  natural  way.  It  is  very 
simple  in  theory,  but  putting  the 
theory  into  practice  sometimes  creates 
problems. 

While  indoors  keep  the  puppy  as 
quiet  as  possible,  having  him  lie  close 
where  he  can  be  observed,  and  at 
the  slightest  indication  of  restlessness 


which  you  feel  is  caused  by  the  need 
of  relief,  open  the  door  and  call  the 
puppy  quickly  outside.  Stay  with  him 
until  the  job  is  done,  then  return  im- 
mediately. It  is  very  important  to  keep 
him  outside  until  the  mission  is  ac- 
complished no  matter  how  badly  he 
may  want  to  come  back  into  the  house. 
Follow  this  procedure  over  and  over 
again  until  he  gets  the  idea  that  you 
are  there  to  provide  his  necessary 
exit,  and  getting  him  back  in  to  the 
comfort  he  enjoys.  If  he  is  not  allowed 
to  return  inside  until  his  work  is  done, 
he  will  very  soon  learn  that  the 
quicker  he  gets  down  to  business  the 
sooner  he  may  come  back. 

At  first  the  very  young  puppy  must 
be  taken  out  quite  often.  Each  hour 
may  not  be  too  often,  and  as  he  grows 
older  the  time  between  outings  may 
be  extended.  At  the  age  of  one  year, 
three  or  four  times  a day  should  be 
sufficient. 

While  watching  him  closely  for 
signs  of  restlessness  and  allowing  him 
to  go  out  when  they  occur,  you  will 
be  amazed  how  quickly  he  will  get 
the  idea,  and  will  go  to  the  door  and 
whine  or  bark  to  notify  you  that  it  is 
time  to  get  out.  From  that  time  on 
you  may  relax  a bit,  but  do  not  fail  to 
respond  to  his  call  for  aid.  Dogs  react 
differently,  and  develop  various  habits, 
but  by  observing  and  being  very  strict 
and  diligent,  the  teacher  can  under- 
stand his  pupil  and  make  proper  ad- 
justments to  his  schedule. 

There  will  surely  be  times  during 
the  training  period  when  you  will 
discover  that  the  puppy  has  erred. 
Take  him  to  the  spot,  shame  him 
vigorously,  give  him  a few  raps  with 
a rolled  newspaper,  and  then  take  him 
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AFTER  FEEDING  is  an  excellent  time  to 
take  your  puppy  for  a good  brisk  walk. 


WATCH  HIM  CLOSELY  for  signs  of  rest- 
lessness or  intent  to  relieve  himself. 


outside.  Please  do  not  rub  his  nose  in 
the  rness.  It  will  do  no  good,  and  it 
should  not  be  done.  The  swat  with  the 
newspaper  will  be  far  more  effective 
and  much  neater.  Above  all  else  a dog 
understands  two  things;  the  pleasure 
of  love  and  affection,  and  the  fear  of 
punishment.  You  cannot  go  wrong  by 
praising  him  for  his  accomplishments 
and  punishing  him  for  his  deliberate 
errors.  A good  basic  understanding 
between  a man  and  his  dog  is  a com- 
panionship that  displays  affection  and 
develops  confidence,  therefore  be  care- 
ful that  the  dog  understands  why  he 
is  being  punished.  Be  firm  but  be  fair. 

A great  many  dogs  are  trained  to 
use  papers  which  have  been  strate- 
gically placed  for  his  convenience,  and 
perhaps  this  is  a good  plan  when  a 
dog  is  left  alone  in  the  house  for  long 
periods  of  time.  The  procedure  for 
this  training  is  the  same  as  the  out- 
door treatment.  The  paper  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  outside.  Do  not  use  this 
method  of  housebreaking  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  It  is  a great  deal  of  trouble, 
it  is  not  clean,  and  it  could  tend  to 
confuse  the  dog.  It  is  very  definitely 
an  unsatisfactory  way  to  handle  a dog 

WHILE  INDOORS  keep  the  puppy  as  quiet 
as  possible. 


in  the  house. 

From  the  pet  shops  a liquid  chem- 
ical scent  can  be  purchased  which  is 
helpful  for  inducing  action  at  a de- 
sired spot  out  of  doors.  A few  drops 
placed  at  the  right  location  will  attract 
the  dog,  and  seems  to  indicate  to  him 
that  is  the  place  for  relief. 

Dogs  are  creatures  of  habit.  Teach 
them  good  habits  and  they  will  be 
repeated  over  and  over  again.  After 
feeding  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
it  is  an  excellent  time  to  take  the  dog 
for  a good  walk,  and  be  sure  to  let 
him  out  at  night  prior  to  his  going 
to  sleep. 

During  the  house  training  process, 
or  immediately  following,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  dog  be  taught  to  “heel.” 
It  is  necessary  and  convenient  to  have 
control  of  the  dog,  yet  he  has  more 
freedom  without  a leash,  and  the  fac- 
tor of  safety  cannot  be  minimized. 
As  far  as  possible  approach  dog 
training  in  a firm  but  natural  way, 
and  once  he  is  obedient,  well  man- 
nered and  experienced,  he  will  be  a 
pleasant  companion  in  the  home,  and 
a valuable  asset  in  the  field. 

SOMETIMES  he  may  have  erred,  a few 
swats  with  rolled  newspaper,  then  out  with 
him  is  the  best  method  to  combat  this 
problem. 


PGC  Photo  by  Delbert  Batcheler 

ALLENWOQD  CHECK  STATION  is  operated  here  by  Game  Biologists  Dale  Shelter  and 
Fred  Hartman.  Age,  weight,  antler  development,  and  blood  samples  are  taken  on  each 
animal  that  is  presented  at  the  station. 


WARNING  SIGNS  were  erected  on  the  approaches  to  each  station.  The  check  was  not 
mandatory,  but  hunters  were  asked  to  cooperate.  This  is  the  Allenwood  approach 

d T'  PC.C  Photo  bu  Delbert  Batcheler 
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A Preliminary  Report . . . 


Biologists  Examine  2,400  Deer  at  Three  Check  Stations 

By  STANLEY  E.  FORBES,  Game  Biologist 


A TOTAL  of  2,411  white-tailed  bucks  were  examined  the  first  week  of  the  deer  season 
at  three  deer  stations  established  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  near  the 
communities  of  Tunkhannock,  Allenwood  and  Franklin.  Although  the  deer  checking  was 
not  mandatory,  hunters  were  asked  to  cooperate  by  stopping  and  allowing  Biologists  to 
examine  their  bucks.  As  a result,  deer  from  25  counties  were  examined. 

A thorough  analysis  of  the  data  collected  at  these  three  stations  has  not  yet  been  made, 
but  several  observations  can  now  be  reported. 

The  oldest  deer,  an  812-year-old,  was  killed  in  Tioga  County.  This  was  a rarity  because 
67  per  cent  of  all  deer  examined  were  II2  years  old  and  only  3 per  cent  were  older  than 

3/2  years.  . 

By  coincidence,  both  the  lightest  deer,  a 71-pound  dressed  lh-year-old,  and  the  heaviest 
deer,  a 179-pound  dressed  312-year-old,  were  killed  in  Wyoming  County.  About  60  per  cent 
of  all  112-year-old  deer  weighed  more  than  100  pounds  dressed.  The  heaviest  yearling  deer 
came  from  Bradford  County  and  weighed  147  pounds  dressed.  Forest  County  showed  the 
best  improvement  in  the  weights  of  yearling  deer  over  last  year.  A 12  per  cent  improvement 
raised  the  average  yearling  weight  to  101  pounds  with  the  heaviest  weighing  130  pounds. 

Antler  growth  on  all  animals  was  improved  over  last  year.  The  data  showed  that  58 
per  cent  of  the  l)2-year-old  deer  had  three  or  more  points  and  15  per  cent  sported 
six  or  more  points.  Eight  points  were  common  on  3/2-year-old  deer  and  66  per  cent  of  them 
had  six  or  more  points.  The  412-year  or  older  deer  showed  77  per  cent  with  six  or  more  points. 

The  biggest  rack  examined  was  a 22-pointer,  312-year-old  buck  from  Mercer  County.  The 
largest  rack  on  a yearling  buck  was  a 10-pointer  from  Wyoming  County. 

Some  additional  observations  were  that  several  bucks  examined  had  shed  one  antler  by 
opening  d ay j a ll^-year-old  from  Crawford  County  still  had  one  antler  in  the  velvet,  several 
partial  albinos  were  examined;  and  finally,  24  per  cent  of  the  deer  checked  at  the  Franklin 
Station  were  killed  by  nonresident  hunters. 


PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 


PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 


THE  BIG  TRUCK  makes  the  big  deer  look 
small.  Harold  M.  Dunkle,  Stoneboro,  pre- 
sents his  buck  to  Game  Biologist  John  Kriz 
at  the  Franklin  station.  Dunkle  killed  his 
deer  while  en  route  home  after  a delivery 
in  Corry. 


FIRST  DEER  PRESENTED  AT  THE  Frank- 
lin check  station  is  examined  here  by  Game 
Biologists  John  Kriz  and  Stanley  Forbes. 
Ken  Ward,  right,  killed  the  eight-point  in 
Venango  County.  It  weighed  163  pounds  and 
was  3V2  years  old. 


THE  TUNKHANNOCK  CHECK  STATION 
was  operated  by  Game  Biologists  Wilmer 
Richter,  Lincoln  Lang,  and  Arnold  Hayden 
as  Stanley  Lane,  the  successful  deer  hunter, 
watches.  PGC  Photo  by  Steve  Kish 


WEIGHT  AND  AGE  OF  THE  DEER  are 
determined  here  by  the  Biologists  as  hunter 
Lane  watches.  This  was  the  first  deer  to  be 
presented  at  the  Tunkhannock  station  on 
the  opening  day.  PGC  Photo  by  Steve  Kish 


Collared,  but  Not  Caught 

BUTLER-LAW  REN  C E COUN- 
TIES—The  first  Saturday  evening  dur- 
ing the  regular  antlered  deer  season, 
Ernest  Laderer,  of  Portersville,  called 
and  said  he  had  badly  wounded  a 
buck  deer  late  that  afternoon.  He  and 
his  companion  tracked  the  deer  until 
the  closing  hour  when  it  became  too 
dark  to  follow  the  tracks  of  the  deer 
any  longer.  The  next  day  being  Sun- 
day I gave  him  permission  to  go 
where  they  left  the  deer  and  if  the  deer 
was  found  dead  or  badly  wounded  to 
take  it  out.  The  next  morning  they 
went  out  and  found  the  deer  lying  a 
short  distance  from  where  they  left  it 
the  night  before.  Assuming  the  deer 
was  dead,  Laderer  took  off  his  belt 
and  tied  it  around  the  head  of  the 
animal  and  was  about  to  proceed  to 
dress  it  out.  The  deer  sprang  up  and 
took  off  with  the  belt  around  its  neck. 
Surprised  and  disappointed  the  men 
went  home  and  the  next  day  took  out 
after  the  animal  again.  Laderer  tracked 
the  deer  for  three  or  more  miles  be- 
fore he  finally  shot  and  killed  him. 
Belt  was  still  around  the  buck’s  neck. 
—Land  Manager  Woodrow  Portzline, 
Slippery  Rock. 


Mowed  Down 

ADAMS  COUNTY— The  following 
incident  was  related  to  me  by  a Dep- 
uty Game  Protector  as  it  was  told  to 
him  by  a Farm-Game  Cooperator. 
During  the  recent  small  game  season 
the  cooperator  and  his  son  were  hunt- 
ing in  a field  of  standing  corn  when 
a commotion  was  heard  in  the  corn 
near  by.  The  son  shouted  to  his  father, 
“Look  out,  Dad,  Joel’s  old  sow  is  coinin’ 
down  through  the  field  toward  you.” 
Joel  being  a neighboring  farmer.  The 
sow  turned  out  to  be  a buck  deer.  It 
crashed  into  him  and  knocked  him  to 
the  ground.  Its  antler  caught  in  his 
coat  and  tore  part  of  it  from  his  body. 
Aside  from  being  “shook  up”  the  co- 
operator  was  none  the  worse  from  his 
experience.  — District  Game  Protector 
John  R.  Spahr,  Gardners. 


Man  Walkin’ 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  — Earl  Funk, 
caretaker  at  the  Barren  Acres  Hunting 
Club  in  Foster  Township,  related  the 
following  story  to  me.  On  the  first  day 
of  buck  season,  one  of  the  members 
was  in  a tree  waiting  for  a buck  to 
come  by.  He  thought  he  heard  some- 
one talking  and  then  spotted  a hunter 
coming  his  way.  He  would  walk  and 
talk  and  then  stop  and  look  around. 
When  he  got  closer,  the  tree  hunter 
could  hear  him  saying,  “Man  walkin’, 
Man  walkin’.  The  tree  hunter  told 
him  he  would  never  get  a deer  that 
way  and  the  man  answered,  “Thas’ 
right,  but  I won’t  get  shot  either.”  Pie 
must  have  been  reading  about  some 
of  the  hunting  accidents  and  I must 
admit  he  had  a good  point.— District 
Game  Protector  Robert  W.  Nolf,  W. 
Hazleton. 
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Lost  Hunter  Not  Lost 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  - One  of 
the  calls  a Game  Protector  hates  to 
hear  is  “Lost  Hunter.’’  This  came  to 
my  headquarters  on  December  7.  The 
hunter,  as  described  by  his  two  com- 
panions, was  dressed  in  a brown  out- 
fit, was  hunting  deer  for  the  first  time 
and  had  last  been  seen  around  11:00 
a.m.  A search  party  was  organized  and 
about  11  p.m.  we  started  combing  the 
portion  of  the  Blue  Mountain  where 
he  supposedly  had  been  hunting.  This 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  nastiest 
nights  to  be  searching,  with  snow  on 
every  bush  and  treacherous  footing 
underneath.  We  searched  and  called 
to  no  avail.  Hoping  to  spare  his  wife 
the  news  until  we  had  made  an  effort 
to  find  him,  we  did  not  call  his  home 
in  Philadelphia.  However,  as  it  was 
getting  late,  we  finally  decided  to  call 
her  and  break  the  sad  news.  Land 
Manager  Billy  Drasher  called  her  and 
when  he  told  her  the  story  she  asked 
if  he  weren’t  kidding.  He  then  put  one 
of  his  companions  on  the  phone  and 
he  started  to  tell  her  about  it  when  a 
surprised  and  angry  look  came  over 
his  face.  Our  lost  hunter  had  left  the 
mountain,  hitchhiked  to  Pottsville  and 
then  took  a train  home.  He  did  not 
leave  a note  for  his  friends  or  attempt 
to  contact  them  before  he  left.  One 
pleasant  thing  about  this  is  the  willing- 
ness of  the  men  who  volunteered  for 
the  search.  — District  Game  Protector 
L.  E.  Bittner,  Tremont. 


Snowshoes  Up 


LUZERNE  COUNTY  - The  snow- 
shoe  population  in  this  district  appar- 
ently has  increased.  Practically  every 
swamp  held  at  least  a token  popula- 
tion of  snowshoes.  A heavy  snow  cover 
coupled  with  a snow  crust  which  cut 
the  feet  of  many  dogs  reduced  the 
gunning  during  the  small  game  ex- 
tended season.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Howard  Bower,  Jr.,  Wilkes-Barre. 


Out  of  Hiding 

DELAWARE  COUNTY  - Just  to 
prove  “they  didn’t  kill  them  all”  on  the 
last  day  of  the  regular  small  game 
season  Deputy  Game  Protector  Bell 
reported  seeing  32  ringnecks  standing 
in  a field  in  Concord  Township,  Dela- 
ware County.  There  were  20  hens  and 
12  cocks.  Incidentally,  the  land  was 
not  posted.  — District  Game  Protector 
R.  C.  Feaster,  Chester. 


Deer  Reads  Sign 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION  - During  the  ant- 
lered deer  season  Game  Protector 
Kirkland  and  I were  patrolling  the 
area  in  the  vicinity  of  Cooks  Forest 
State  Park  along  the  Clarion  River.  We 
had  seen  several  deer  and  much  deer 
sign  in  this  area;  however,  one  legal 
buck  really  put  on  a show.  He  was 
standing  directly  behind  a sign  bear- 
ing the  wording  “NO  HUNTING- 
STATE  PARK.”  We  stopped  the  car 
and  I got  out  to  take  a better  look  at 
the  buck.  Apparently  he  knew  he  was 
safe  because  I was  only  about  10  yards 
from  him  and  he  stood  there  about  5 
minutes  just  looking  me  over  probably 
wondering  why  I should  be  so  inter- 
ested since  he  was  in  a State  Park  and 
perfectly  safe  being  there,  and  wasn’t 
going  to  leave  at  any  rate.— Student 
Officer  Kenneth  L.  Hess. 
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Grouse  Killed  the  Hard  Way 

FRANKLIN-VENANGO  COUN- 
TIES-One  of  my  Deputies  from  Utica 
reported  the  following:  Some  men 
from  that  area  were  hunting  deer  to- 
gether when  one  fell  to  the  ground 
and  yelled  that  he  was  shot.  His 
friends  rushed  up  and  saw  blood  on 
his  face.  They  really  thought  he  was 
shot  at  first  glance.  Then  they  saw  the 
cause  of  the  injury.  Someone  had 
flushed  a grouse  and  it  flew  directly 
at  the  man,  hitting  him  in  the  face. 
The  grouse  broke  his  glasses  that  in 
turn  cut  his  face  enough  to  cause 
some  bleeding.  The  grouse  lay  a few 
feet  away  with  a broken  neck.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Clyde  Decker, 
Franklin. 


Half  for  Each 

ROSS  LEE  PEER  S CHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION- In  our  studies  of 
the  Game  Law  we  learned  that  a big 
game  animal  must  be  tagged  one  hour 
after  killing  or  before  it  is  moved.  We 
come  out  in  the  field  and  keep  an  eye 
out  for  big  game  that  is  not  properly 
tagged.  So  what  do  I find  on  the  first 
day  of  deer  season?  No,  not  a deer 
that  is  not  tagged,  but  a deer  with  a 
tag  on  each  of  its  antlers.  Seems  that 
the  two  guys  were  both  shooting  at 
the  same  deer  and  each  was  claiming 
his  half.  The  antlers  should  make  a 
nice  trophy  hanging  in  each  of  their 
dens.— Student  Officer  David  L.  Moyer. 


Dog  Assists  Game  Protector 

MCKEAN  COUNTY  - During  the 
past  year  I received  information  sev- 
eral times  which  resulted  in  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  game  law  vio- 
lations. One  of  the  most  interesting, 
however,  was  a case  in  which  a farmer 
and  his  wife  heard  shooting  in  a field 
behind  their  buildings.  Upon  investi- 
gation by  them,  they  saw  a wounded 
doe  deer  and  three  hunters  running 
from  the  field.  They  called  for  the 
hunters  to  stop,  but  they  continued  to 
run.  The  farmer’s  large  shepherd  dog 
was  there  and  the  lady  of  the  house 
told  the  dog  to  get  him.  The  dog  was 
off  in  pursuit,  and  did  catch  one  of 
the  culprits  by  the  leg  and  the  hunter 
then  stopped  and  waited  for  the  folks 
to  come  up  to  them.  Later,  when  I 
notified  the  man  concerned  he  ad- 
mitted he  had  killed  the  deer  and 
paid  his  penalty.  If  we  had  more  in- 
terested persons  like  this  farmer  and 
his  wife  in  the  state,  the  violator  would 
soon  find  it  unwise  to  violate  the  laws. 
—District  Game  Protector  Robert  H. 
Myers,  Mt.  Jewett. 


Bucks  in  His  Eyes 

PERRY  COUNTY- In  checkingdeer 
hunters  the  first  day  of  the  season 
Deputy  Deitzler  came  upon  a 59-year- 
old  hunter  who  had  this  story  to  re- 
late! At  9:00  o’clock  that  morning  he 
had  killed  his  buck,  a four-point.  As  he 
was  dressing  the  deer,  he  heard  a 
noise.  Looking  up  he  saw  a buck  comr 
ing  towards  him.  It  walked  around 
him  and  kept  on  going.  A short  time 
later  a second  buck  did  the  same  thing. 
After  dressing  the  deer  he  decided  to 
rest  awhile  and  smoke  a cigarette  be- 
fore starting  down  the  mountain  with 
his  deer.  As  he  sat  there  three  more 
bucks  came  up  to  him  in  a group  and 
the  last  was  a prize  trophy.  He  re- 
marked, “I  sure  was  tempted.  — Dis- 
trict  Game  Protector  Jacob  Sitlingcr, 
Newport. 
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The  Easy  Way 

ER1E-CRAWFORD  COUNTIES- 
The  opening  day  of  antlered  deer  sea- 
son I was  patrolling  on  State  Game 
Lands  No.  85  in  the  vicinity  of  Muddy 
Creek  Flats.  About  five  minutes  after 
the  shooting  officially  started,  I no- 
ticed a small  foreign  car  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  Thinking  maybe 
there  was  a violation,  I stopped  and 
walked  back  to  talk  to  the  occupant. 
After  the  preliminary  questions,  the 
man  told  me  that  he  was  watching  a 
deer  to  see  if  it  was  a buck.  Looking 
where  he  pointed,  I saw  a nice  big 
deer  standing  approximately  50  yards 
away.  Walking  back  to  my  car  and 
picking  up  the  binoculars,  I observed 
that  the  deer  in  question  was  a nice 
buck.  I walked  back  to  the  man  and 
told  him  my  findings,  but  he  had  to 
confirm  them  himself,  with  the  glasses. 
Satisfied  that  it  was  truly  a buck  he 
reached  back  on  the  back  seat  of  his 
car  for  his  rifle,  which  was  still  in  the 
case,  and  his  shells  which  were  still 
in  the  box,  and  obtaining  his  equip- 
ment he  stepped  to  the  side  of  the 
road  and  proceeded  to  load  his  rifle. 
All  this  time  the  buck  had  not  moved, 
but  at  about  the  third  shell  that  the 
hunter  put  in  his  rifle  Mr.  Buck  de- 
cided to  move  leisurely  away  and  he 
was  about  to  disappear  when  the 
hunter  shot  and  the  nice  fat  buck  was 
in  the  pot,  an  eight-point.— Land  Man- 
ager Russell  Meyer,  Union  City. 


Carry  Over 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION  - While  on  my 
field  assignment  training  with  District 
Game  Protector  Furry  in  Huntingdon 
County,  the  following  was  relayed  to 
me  by  one  of  the  local  sportsmen.  On 
December  17,  1962,  the  day  of  the 
antlerless  deer  season,  this  gentleman 
was  participating  in  a drive  with  a 
number  of  other  men.  He  stated  that 
in  one  of  their  drives  they  had  chased 
out  five  legal  bucks.  This  one  incident 
would  certainly  indicate  that  there 
was  still  a good  supply  of  bucks  left 
after  the  close  of  the  season.— Student 
Officer  Franklin  A.  Bernstein. 


A Scarce  Father 

LEBANON  CO l/N7T-During  the 
small  game  and  the  big  game  seasons, 
a Game  Protector’s  wife  and  children 
are  fatherless,  patrolling  during  the 
day  and  watching  for  jacklighters  at 
night.  On  one  morning  early  in  De- 
cember I had  some  paper  work  to  do 
so  I remained  at  home.  My  wife  left 
to  get  my  five-year-old  daughter, 
Sandra,  who  attends  a morning  kin- 
dergarten class  in  Cleona.  When  she 
returned,  Sandra,  seeing  my  car,  asked 
her  mother  if  I was  home.  The  answer 
was  yes.  Then,  with  a big  smile,  she 
exclaimed,  “Good,  I would  like  to  see 
him.”— District  Game  Protector  Perry 
Hilbert,  Cleona. 
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Asleep  in  the  Deep 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION  -While  with  Offi- 
cer Neely  on  my  field  training  assign- 
ment in  Austin  we  received  a report 
of  a wounded  bear.  We  were  shown 
the  way  to  the  bear  by  the  hunters 
who  reported  finding  it.  The  bear  was 
not  wounded  at  all  but  had  settled 
down  for  a long  winter  s nap.  When 
we  threw  our  flashlights  on  her  face 
she  sleepily  raised  her  head  and  looked 
at  us  for  a moment  then  back  to  sleep 
for  the  winter.— Student  Officer  James 
C.  Hyde. 

Couple  of  Big  Ones 

RRADFORD  COUNTY  - Two  of 
the  largest  black  bears  killed  in  Brad- 
ford County  this  past  season  were 
downed  in  the  farming  country  a short 
distance  from  Towanda.  The  beaxs 
were  killed  only  minutes  apart  as  they 
came  from  a swamp  in  Burlington 
Township.  Both  animals  were  males, 
one  weighing  280  pounds  and  the 
other  over  300  pounds.— District  Game 
Protector  Donald  Watson,  Towanda. 

Whitetails  in  Allegheny  County 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  - Alle- 
gheny County  is  not  considered  a very 
important  deer  county  yet  there  were 
44  known  deer  killed  on  the  highways 
during  November  and  December. 
There  also  was  a large  kill  by  the 
hunters.  — District  Game  Protector 
George  Szilvasi,  Verona. 
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Modern  Deer  Hunting 

REDFORD  COUNTY- Confidence 
and  foresight  were  exhibited  by  a 
hunter  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  26 
as  he  appeared  at  the  gate  with  his 
buck  in  a wheelbarrow  on  the  first  day 
of  the  season.  He  had  taken  the  wheel- 
barrow the  day  before  and  hid  it  near 
his  anticipated  post.  More  modern 
equipment  was  put  into  play  on  State 
Game  Lands  No.  49  where  a group  of 
hunters  had  two-way  radios  and  a 
light  two-wheeled  cart  which  was 
readily  dispatched  to  the  scene  of 
several  kills.-District  Game  Protector 
John  Troutman,  Everett. 


Fightin’  Toms 

ELK  COUNTY  - During  the  past 
deer  season,  while  hunting  on  Game 
Lands  No.  25,  Joe  Fritz,  Chairman  of 
Northcentral  Federation  Sportsmen, 
saw  two  wild  turkey  toms  really  en- 
gaged in  battle.  They  were  so  occu- 
pied in  their  battle  that  Joe  was  able 
to  get  within  several  yards  of  the  birds 
before  they  discovered  they  were  be- 
ing watched.  Even  after  he  broke  up 
the  fight,  the  larger  tom  went  straight 
after  the  younger  and  smaller  bird. 
All’s  not  peace  and  quiet  in  the  animal 
kingdom  either.  — District  Game  Pro- 
tector Fred  IT  Servey,  St.  Marys. 


Crow  Crown 

INDIANA  COUNTY— In  the  inter- 
est of  controlling  the  crow  supply,  the 
Sportsmen’s  Club  of  Indiana  held  a 
crow  shooting  contest  for  the  yeai 
1962,  and  ended  on  their  regular  meet- 
ing night  in  November.  A plaque  is  to 
be  awarded  by  the  club  on  a floating 
basis,  the  winner  to  retain  it  until  the 
next  year’s  winner.  This  years  win- 
ners by  a tie  are  Thomas  and  James 
Streams  (brothers),  McHenry  Road 
Indiana,  Pa.  Each  hunter  killed  139 
crows.  (The  contest  is  limited  to  club 
members.) — District  Game  Protectoi 
A.  J.  Zaycosky,  Indiana. 
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PGC  Photo  by  Ken  Gardner 

ONE  OF  HIS  LAST  OFFICIAL  DUTIES  as  Governor  is  shown  here  as  David  L.  Lawrence, 
accompanied  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  William  L.  Henning  (to  the  Governor's  right) 
view  the  Game  Commission's  exhibit  at  the  Farm  Show.  The  display  depicting  "50  Years 
of  Hunting  License  Dollars"  was  seen  by  a record  690,000  people. 


Pa.  Game  Commission  Exhibit  at  Farm  Show  Portrayed 
50  Years'  Progress  in  Hunting  License  Program 


Fifty  years  of  hunting  license  dol- 
lars at  work  was  the  theme  of  the 
Game  Commission  exhibit  on  display 
at  the  1963  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
in  Harrisburg.  Key  to  the  90-foot  long 
display  was  a complete  collection  of 
Pennsylvania  resident  hunting  license 
tags  made  by  Byron  Kinzer,  a Game 
Propagator  on  the  Commission’s  wild 
turkey  farm.  Kinzer  worked  for  many 
years  to  assemble  the  colorful  collec- 
tion, then  built  a keystone-shaped 
frame  of  native  sassafras  wood  for  the 
display. 

In  photos,  graphs,  charts  and  di- 
oramas, the  Commission  exhibit  high- 
lighted important  achievements  during 


the  half  century  which  has  passed 
since  Pennsylvania  hunters  were  first 
required  to  purchase  a hunting  license 
in  1913.  Included  in  the  visual  presen- 
tations were  the  first  purchase  of  State 
Game  Lands  for  public  hunting,  the 
first  game  farm,  first  cooperative  farm- 
game  project,  and  first  waterfowl  de- 
velopment project.  The  exhibit  also 
featured  one  section  devoted  entirely 
to  tbe  Commission’s  hunter  safety 
training  program.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  Wildlife  Education  Specialist 
Ken  Gardner,  the  major  exhibit  was 
constructed  by  exhibits  technician 
Glenn  Hoy. 
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Game  Commission  Sets  '63  Tentative  Opening  Dates; 
Will  Seek  Wanting  License  increase 


At  its  annual  winter  meeting  on  Jan- 
uary 3 in  Harrisburg,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  established  the  fol- 
lowing tentative  opening  dates  for  the 
1963  hunting  seasons:  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 7— deer  hunting  with  bow  and  ar- 
row; Saturday,  November  2 - small 
game  season;  Monday,  November  25- 
bear  season;  Monday,  December  2— 
regular  deer  season. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  additional 
revenue  to  meet  rising  costs  of  opei- 
ating  the  Commission  programs  in- 
cluding the  nation  s largest  state-wide 
system  of  public  hunting  areas,  the 
Game  Commission  approved  a re- 
quest to  the  1963  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature for  an  increase  in  hunting  li- 
cense fees.  Commission  spokesmen 
said  a $5.25  fee  for  resident  hunting 
licenses  and  $25.25  for  nonresident 
licenses  will  be  necessary  to  maintain 
programs  and  meet  the  growing  pres- 
sure for  expanded  services.  Present 
fees  are  $3.15  for  a resident  license, 
$20  for  a nonresident  license. 

Herbert  L.  Buchanan,  Franklin,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Commission 
for  1963.  He  has  been  a member  of 
the  board  since  1953,  served  as  vice- 
president  from  1955-1957,  and  since 
January,  1960.  Elected  to  the  vice- 


presidency at  this  meeting  was  Briga 
dier  General  Nicholas  Biddle,  Beth- 
ayres.  Biddle  has  the  longest  period  of 
service  of  any  member  ever  appointed 
to  the  Commission.  His  first  appoint- 
ment was  made  on  February  11,  1935, 
and  he  started  his  29th  year  of  con- 
tinuous service  in  December,  including 
service  as  president  for  seven  years 
and  as  vice-president  for  two  years. 
James  A.  Thompson,  Pittsburgh,  was 
elected  secretary  for  1963,  replacing 
Dewey  H.  Miller,  Bedford,  who  died 
recently.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
Commission  in  1957  and  since  January 
4,  1960,  has  served  as  president. 

In  other  actions  at  this  meeting,  the 
Game  Commission  approved  options 
for  the  purchase  of  2,814  acres  of 
State  Game  Lands  in  eight  counties, 
approved  the  exchange  of  a 200-acre 
tract  of  land  in  Centre  County  with 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  revoked 
the  hunting  and  trapping  privileges 
of  482  persons  convicted  of  serious 
law  violations,  and  approved  contin- 
uing present  payment  of  bounties  of 
$4  on  foxes  and  $5  on  great  horned 
owls  from  July  1,  1963,  first  day  of  the 
new  fiscal  year,  until  the  opening  day 
of  the  small  game  season. 


, J Golden.  Ex.eoM.e  Diree.or.  «=c  Phono  h,  Gw  H~ 


NEW  GAME  COMMISSION  PRESIDENT 
H.  L.  Buchanan,  of  Franklin,  poses  here 
with  his  limit  of  grouse  following  a day's 
hunt  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania.  A mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  since  1953,  Buchanan 
succeeds  James  A.  Thompson,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, as  president. 

Former  Employe  Dies 

Mrs.  Isabelle  A.  McHugh,  82,  for- 
mer Game  Commission  Mailing  Room 
Supervisor,  died  on  December  26  in 
the  Harrisburg  Hospital  following  a 
brief  illness. 

Widow  of  the  late  Joseph  J.  Mc- 
Hugh, a Game  Protector  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  about  1918,  Mrs.  McHugh 
worked  for  the  Game  Commission  for 
29  years. 


Governor  Appoints  E.  B.  Hart 
As  Game  Commission  Member 

Ernest  B.  Hart,  201  Bertmin  Street, 
Johnstown,  Cambria  County,  was 
appointed  by  Governor  David  A. 
Lawrence  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  Dewey  H.  Miller,  Bedford,  as  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  Miller  died  December  6, 
1962. 

A native  of  Philipsburg,  Hart  at- 
tended public  schools  in  Conemaugh. 
He  is  a sales  representative  for  a 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  business  firm  and 
has  been  active  in  sportsmen’s  affairs 
for  many  years.  He  helped  form  the 
Flood  City  Bowmen,  a Johnstown 
archery  club,  and  has  served  as  club 
delegate  to  county  federation  meet- 
ings. He  was  secretary  to  the  Cambria 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  for  over  a year  and  later  served 
five  years  as  president.  Other  posts 
Hart  has  held  with  area  sportsmen’s 
groups  include  delegate  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  secretary  of  the  Federation’s 
Southcentral  Division,  Chairman  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Junior  Conservation 
Camp,  Division  Boating  Chairman. 
He  is  a lifetime  member  of  the  Elton 
Sportsmen’s  Club  and  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Johnstown  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation. 


GAME  LAW  CASES  UP  227  OVER  LAST  YEAR 

A total  of  4,862  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  Game  Law  during  1962 
was  reported  in  January  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  Total 
penalties  collected  amounted  to  $163,795.19.  The  figures  represent  an  increase 
of  227  cases  over  1961  and  an  increase  of  $5,965.94  in  fines.  As  a result  of  the 
above  game  cases  1,176  individuals  suffered  hunting  license  revocation  for 
the  more  serious  offenses. 

In  releasing  the  annual  figures,  T.  F.  Bell,  Chief  of  Law  Enforcement,  said 
the  number  of  prosecutions  indicates  a stepped-up  enforcement  campaign 
against  willful,  premeditated  close  season  game  killing.  Bell  said  the  1962 
report  includes  many  cases  of  illegal  deer  kills  and  commercialization  of  deer 
by  market  hunters.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  increase  in  penalties  collected 
reflects  higher  penalties  for  the  killing  of  big  game  animals  out  of  season  and 
commercialization  cases  prosecuted. 
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CLAUDE  B.  KELSEY  CECIL  D.  HANCOCK  HAYES  T.  ENGLERT 


Three  Veteran  Officers  Retire  From  Service 
With  Game  Commission 


Three  veteran  officers  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  retired 
early  in  January  after  combined  serv- 
ice totalling  more  than  90  years. 

Hayes  T.  Englert,  269  Rosewood 
Lane,  Harrisburg,  retired  January  25 
after  40  years  of  service.  Since  1949 
he  has  been  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Law  Enforcement.  Englert 
joined  the  Commission  as  a Refuge 
Keeper  on  October  15,  1922,  with 
headquarters  at  Slate  Run,  Lycoming 
County.  He  became  a District  Game 
Protector  for  Delaware  and  Philadel- 
phia Counties  in  1926,  served  three 
years  in  the  same  capacity  for  Potter 
County  before  promotion  to  Super- 
visor of  the  Northcentral  Field  Divi- 
sion in  1933.  He  later  served  in  the 
same  capacity  for  the  Commission  s 


Northwest  Field  Division  with  head- 
quarters at  Oil  City. 

Claude  R.  Kelsey  and  Cecil  D.  Han- 
cock, District  Game  Protectors  in  the 
Game  Commission’s  Northcentral  Field 
Division,  retired  early  in  January  after 
each  had  completed  more  than  25 
years  of  service.  Kelsey  joined  the 
Commission  in  1936  as  a member  of 
the  first  student  officer  class  and  fol- 
lowing graduation  was  assigned  to  dis- 
tricts in  Cameron  and  McKean  Coun- 
ties. Since  1949  he  has  served  in 
Clearfield  County  with  headquarters 
at  Troutville.  Hancock  began  his  serv- 
ice as  a Refuge  Keeper  in  McKean 
County  on  December  15,  1935.  Since 
1939  he  has  served  as  District  Game 
Protector  in  McKean  County  with 
headquarters  at  Port  Allegany. 


Golden  Eagles  Now  Protected 


Golden  eagles  now  have  the  same  exemption  from  shooting  as  the  bald 
eagle  our  natioU  symbol.  Congress  found  that  the  protection  was  necessary 

for  two  reasons.  First,  golden  eagles  like  bald  eagles  ar  V atP0Pad7sW^sh°Rom 
numerous  Second,  young  bald  eagles  are  difficult  to  distinguish  nom 
golden  Tgks  up  to  about  three  years  of  age.  Persons  shooting  what  they 
thought  to  be  golden  eagles  could  have  been  further  depleting  the  relatively 

scarce  bald  eagles. 
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RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS,  After  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  present  predator  pop- 
ulation; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
That  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, acting  under  the  power  and 
authority  vested  in  it  by  the  provisions 
of  Article  XI,  Section  1101  of  the  Game 
Law,  by  resolution  adopted  this  3rd 
day  of  January,  1963,  hereby  directs 
that  beginning  July  1,  1963,  the  bounty 
payments  authorized  for  the  birds  and 
animals  enumerated  below,  if  killed 
in  a wild  state  in  any  county  of  the 
Commonwealth  during  the  period 
specified  and  presented  in  the  manner 
and  under  the  conditions  stipulated  in 
the  Act  aforesaid,  shall  be  as  follows: 

Gray  Fox  — $4  for  each  gray  fox 
killed,  except  that  such  bounty  on  gray 
foxes  be  discontinued  with  the  open- 
ing date  of  small  game  season,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  remain  so  through 
November  and  December. 

Red  Fox— $4  for  each  red  fox  killed, 
except  that  such  bounty  on  red  foxes 
be  discontinued  with  the  opening  date 
of  small  game  season,  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  remain  so  through  No- 
vember and  December. 

Great  Horned  Owl  — $5  for  each 
great  horned  owl,  adult  or  fledgling, 
killed,  except  that  such  bounty  on 
great  horned  owls  be  discontinued 
with  the  opening  date  of  small  game 
season,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  re- 
main so  through  November  and  De- 
cember. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
That  the  foregoing  Resolution  shall  be 
duly  published  in  accordance  with 
Section  1102  of  Article  XI  of  the  Act 
aforesaid  in  the  March  and  April 
issues  of  the  Pennsylvania  GAME 
NEWS,  also  to  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  by  news  release 
and  other  sources  of  public  informa- 
tion; and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
That  the  Executive  Director  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  certify  the 
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foregoing  as  an  act  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission. 

M.  J.  Golden 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


TIPS  -FOR  WUNT-ERS 


Trophies  require  a little  care 
once  in  a while.  The  greatest 
enemies  of  the  game  trophy  are 
insects  like  moths.  .Rub  a rag 
dampened  with  insect  repellent 
over  the  mounted  trophy.  The 
liquid  keeps  insects  away  and 
adds  luster  to  the  outer  surface. 
—Lefty  Kreh 


Changing  Your  Address? 
Don't  Forget  GAME  NEWS 

The  Post  Office  will  not  forward 
copies  unless  you  pay  extra  postage 
and  we  cannot  replace  lost  copies.  SO 
PLEASE  ...  at  least  six  weeks  before 
the  first  issue  to  go  to  the  new  address, 
send  us  your  name,  new  address  includ- 
ing postal  zone,  and  your  old  address. 
Mail  to  GAME  NEWS,  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Har- 
risburg, Pa. 
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Photo  by  Herman  Hanes 

BEAVER  LOSES  AT  OWN  GAME.  This  40- 
pound  beaver  was  pinned  under  this  tree 
after  cutting  it  himself.  The  dead  beaver 
was  found  during  the  first  week  of  the  deer 
season  at  "Ten  Acres"  in  Benzinger  Town- 
ship, Elk  County. 


PGC  Photo  by  Delbert  Batcheler 

THREE  EYES  AND  TWO  NOSES  make 
for  a pretty  unusual  deer.  Think  what  Albert 
Strausbaugh,  McSherrystown,  thought  when 
he  discovered  the  amazing  features  of  this 
deer  he  had  shot  in  Adams  County  on  the 
one-day  antlerless  season,  December  17. 
The  animal's  head  was  turned  over  to  the 
Game  Commission  for  study. 


Photo  by  Jim  Stark,  KDKA-TV 

rnncc  HUNT  AT  PYMATUNING  aired  on  TV.  Waterfowl  Management  Agent  Ray  Sickles 
°°c„„d  fromVigiit ) and  Game  Commissi.™  Consolation  information  Ass, slant  Bob  Paria- 
man  appear  on  KDKA-TV's  SAFARI  program  in  early  December. 

WARDENS  HONORED  at  a Christmas  party  in  Mercer.  District  Game  Protector  (second 
from  Ipttl  Arden  Fichtner  and  District  Fish  Warden  Dick  Abplanalp  were  presented 

tion;  Allan  Morris,  transfer  secretary;  and  Seth  Myers,  Sharon,  state  ^ 


Next  Year's  Duck  Stamp 
Design  Chosen 

A black  and  white  water-color  paint- 
ing showing  a pair  of  brant  and  a 
lighthouse  in  the  background  is  the 
winning  design  of  the  1963-64  Migra- 
tory Bird  Hunting  Stamp  contest,  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  re- 
ports. Edward  J.  Bierly,  of  Lorton,  Va., 
is  the  creator  of  the  winning  design. 

Bierly’s  entry  was  chosen  from  161 
designs  submitted  by  87  artists  in  30 
states  and  Canada.  Second  place  win- 
ner in  the  14th  annual  Federal  Duck 
Stamp  contest  was  submitted  by  David 
A.  Maass,  of  Owatonna,  Minn.  Maass’ 
design  featured  canvasback  ducks. 

Receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  an- 
nual Duck  Stamps  are  held  in  a spe- 
cial fund  that  is  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to  buy 
wetlands  for  ducks  and  geese.  The 
only  permissible  deduction,  under  a 
1958  amendment  to  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act,  is  to  pay  the 
Post  Office  expenses  for  printing,  dis- 
tributing, and  accounting  for  the 
stamps.  More  than  2 million  of  the  $3 
Duck  Stamps  normally  are  sold  each 
year. 

Members  of  the  stamp  judging  com- 
mittee were  C.  R.  Gutermuth,  vice- 
president,  Wildlife  Management  In- 


PGC Photo  by  Delbert  Batcheler 

CONTROLLED  HUNT  AT  Graterford.  The 
State  Penitentiary  held  a successful  two-day 
hunt  for  small  game  by  permit  only  on 
November  28-29.  The  189  hunters  killed  225 
male  pheasants,  91  rabbits  and  19  squirrels. 
This  hunt  was  requested  due  to  the  extensive 
crop  damage  on  the  Penitentiary  grounds. 
Biologists  Fred  Hartman  and  Dale  Sheffer 
examine  birds. 

stitute;  Thomas  L.  Kimball,  executive 
director,  National  Wildlife  Federation; 
Francis  J.  McCall,  associate  curator. 
Division  of  Philately  and  Postal  His- 
tory, Smithsonian  Institution;  and  Don 
McLeon,  chief,  Office  of  Engraving 
and  Plate  Manufacturing,  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing. 


Rabbit  Trapping  Program  Removes 
Rabbits  From  Suburbs 

Rectangular  green  boxes  scattered  beneath  suburban  shrubbery  was  a 
familiar  sight  to  many  Pennsylvanians  in  January.  Ralph  E.  Britt,  Chief  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s  Division  of  Propagation,  reported  that  over 
800  trappers  started  live-trapping  cottontail  rabbits  the  week  of  January  7 in 
cities  and  suburbs  across  the  state.  Working  under  the  supervision  of  District 
Game  Protectors,  the  box-trappers  aimed  at  alleviating  property  damage  in 
areas  where  no  hunting  is  allowed.  All  rabbits  trapped  under  the  Commission’s 
winter  program  are  transferred  and  released  on  areas  open  to  public  shooting. 
The  box  traps  do  not  hurt  the  bunnies  in  any  way  and  each  trapper  is  re- 
sponsible for  checking  his  traps  at  least  once  a day.  Britt  said  135  sportsmen’s 
clubs  and  individuals  had  volunteered  their  services  in  the  trapping  program 
this  winter.  They  received  no  pay  and  either  turned  all  rabbits  trapped  over  to 
the  Game  Protector  or  released  them  in  favorite  sites  upon  his  approval.  Last 
year  more  than  48,000  rabbits  were  trapped  in  the  month-long  program. 
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V E,  iN  IN  3 1 1-  V /V  i \ i ± 


YEA! 


JOSEPH  S.  CHICK 
Conservation  Information  Assistant 

Commission  service  began  June  20,  1937,  when  he  enrolled 
as  a member  of  the  second  student  officer  training  class.  His 
first  assignment  was  a Traveling  Game  Protector  with  head- 
quarters at  Newport.  On  June  1,  1941,  he  was  appointed  Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  at  the  same  headquarters.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Special  Services  Assistant  Febn,ary  1,  1947  in  the 
Southcentral  Division.  From  June  1,  1956,  to  March  16,  1957, 
he  was  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation.  Upon  graduation  of  this  class  he  returned  to  his 
present  position  of  Conservation  Information  Assistant  in  the 
Southcentral  Division  Office  at  Huntingdon. 


GILBERT  L.  BOWMAN 
Land  Management  Assistant 

Began  his  Commission  service  as  a member  of  the  second 
student  class,  enrolling  June  20,  1937.  Upon  Ration  March 
15  1938,  he  was  appointed  Refuge  Keeper  with  headquarters  at 
Thornhurst.  June  21,  1941,  he  was  called  for  military  service 
and  was  discharged  September  26,  1941,  returning  to  his  former 
position.  He  re-entered  military  service  January  14,  1942,  and 
was  discharged  January  31,  1946.  He  next  was  assigned  as 
Game  Protector  in  the  Northeast  Division  with  headquarters  at 
White  Haven.  January  15,  1947,  he  was  appointed  Genera 
Operations  Assistant  at  the  Northeast  Division  Headquarters. 
On  February  16,  1948,  he  was  appointed  P-R  Area  Leader  with 
headquarters  at  Lewistown  and  on  June  1,  1950,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Southwest  and  Southcentral  Divisions  in  the  same 
capacity.  His  present  position  of  Land  Movement  Assistant 
in  the  Southwest  Division  began  April  20,  1950. 


\ROLD  E.  RUSSELL 
ime  Protector-Land  Manager 

Commission  service  began  September  1,  1936  as  Acting 
;fuge  Keeper  in  Bedford  County  until  h»*  enr«''me"* 
cond  student  officer  training  class  June  20’  (19*‘ 
aduation  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Laid a Manager 
Perry  County.  The  time  from  March  14  1944,  to  January  30 
46,  was  spent  in  military  service.  Upon  discharge  he  retu 
Perry  County  as  a District  Game  Protector  until  April  15, 
'56,  when  he  was  appointed  Game  Protector-Land  Manager  in 
e Southcentral  Division  with  headquarters  at  New  Bloom- 
ed, the  position  he  presently  holds. 
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CLYDE  W.  DECKER 
District  Game  Protector 

Was  a member  of  the  second  student  officer  training  class 
which  began  June  20,  1937.  Upon  graduation  he  was  assigned  to 
a Land  Management  position  in  Clearfield  County  until  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1945,  when  he  entered  military  service.  Upon  dis- 
charge September  16,  1945,  he  was  appointed  District  Game 
Protector  in  Clearfield  County,  serving  there  until  April  15, 
1951,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  same  position  in  Venango 
County,  his  present  assignment. 


RALPH  E.  FLAUGH 
District  Game  Protector 

Was  a member  of  the  first  student  class.  Upon  his  graduation 
March  1,  1937,  he  was  appointed  a Traveling  Game  Protector 
in  the  Northeast  Division.  December  15,  1937,  he  was  appointed 
Game  Protector  in  Wyoming  County  until  January  1,  1940, 
when  he  entered  the  Navy  where  he  served  until  January  13, 
1946.  After  discharge  he  was  appointed  Game  Protector  with 
headquarters  at  Hawley  and  later  transferred  to  District  Game 
Protector  in  Mercer  County.  He  returned  to  military  service 
October  31,  1951,  until  his  discharge  on  December  20,  1952, 
after  which  he  returned  to  his  district  in  Mercer  County.  June  1, 

1958,  he  became  a Land  Management  Officer  until  January  16, 

1959,  when  he  was  appointed  District  Game  Protector  in  Erie 
County,  his  present  position.  Ralph  did  not  become  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  25  Year  Club  at  the  same  time  as  the  other 
members  of  his  class  due  to  his  absence  caused  by  an  auto- 
mobile accident  in  1953. 


JACK  N.  ANDERSON 
Superintendent,  Western  Game  Farm 
Was  appointed  Game  Propagator  at  the  Loyalsock  Game 
Farm  April  13,  1937.  In  December  of  1947  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Loyalsock  Game  Farm  and  on 
June  15,  1959,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Western  Game  Farm 
as  Assistant.  On  October  24,  1959,  he  was  promoted  to  Super- 
intendent of  the  Western  Game  Farm,  his  present  position. 
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Game  Commission  Research  Project 
Pits  Wild  Turkeys  Against  Winter 


HOW  tough  is  a wild  turkey?  Most 
hunters  will  agree  that  the  pop- 
ular game  bird  has  more  than  enough 
stamina  during  November  hunting 
seasons,  but  each  winter  many  sports- 
men wonder  how  much  cold  and  snow 
a turkey  can  take. 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Re- 
search Biologist  Arnold  Hayden  and 
Gene  Nelson,  Assistant’Superintendent 
of  the  Commission’s  Wild  Turkey  Farm 
near  Barbours,  Lycoming  County,  are 
convinced  the  wild  turkeys  can  take 
winter  in  stride,  even  when  their  stom- 
achs are  periodically  empty.  Last  win- 
ter they  subjected  50  adult  hens  to 
two  complete  starvation  periods.  Start- 
ing January  11,  the  birds  were  fed 
half  their  normal  rations  for  12  days. 
They  were  then  given  no  food  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks,  followed  by  an- 
other 18-day  period  on  half  rations. 
The  second  starvation  period  ran  from 
February  28  to  March  8,  followed  by 
12  days  on  half  rations  before  going 
back  on  full  feed.  Hen  turkeys  used  in 
the  experiment  weighed  an  average 
of  7.58  pounds  at  the  start.  They  with- 
stood a loss  of  2.23  pounds  in  body 
weight  without  succumbing.  During 
the  entire  winter,  they  were  kept  in 
the  open  and  lived  through  winter 
weather  with  night  temperatures  as 
low  as  13  degrees  below  zero,  winds 
averaging  4-7  miles  per  hour,  and 
snow  reaching  a maximum  depth  of 
8 inches. 

At  the  same  time  another  group  of 
50  wild  turkey  hens  averaging  7.55 
pounds  in  weight  were  fed  full  rations 
and  used  as  a control  group.  Hayden 
was  primarily  interested  in  the  carry- 
over effect  of  winter  starvation  on  tur- 
key hens  during  the  breeding  season. 
Last  spring,  with  all  birds  back  on  full 
rations,  the  hens  which  had  been  win- 
ter-starved didn’t  start  laying  eggs 
until  12  days  after  the  hens  carried 
through  the  winter  on  full  rations. 
They  also  produced  an  average  of  11 
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OLD  MISTER  TURKEY  is  a hearty  critter 
according  to  a research  project  conducted 
on  him  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion. A group  of  50  adult  hens  underwent 
two  complete  starvation  periods  and  sur- 
vived with  amazing  reproductive  potential. 

eggs  per  bird,  compared  to  16  eggs 
for  the  control  hens.  But  the  experi- 
ment showed  the  poorly  fed  turkeys 
produced  eggs  of  higher  fertility, 
greater  hatchability,  and  each  experi- 
mental hen  produced  an  average  of  6 
poults  in  contrast  to  5 poults  for  the 
control  birds. 

Game  Commission  personnel  are 
convinced  that  Pennsylvania  wild  tur- 
keys are  plenty  tough.  And  what’s 
more  important,  they  know  that  big 
birds  can  take  winter  weather  and 
periodic  fasts  without  hurting  chances 
for  a family  come  spring. 
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An  Introduction  to  Conservation  . . . 


Danny 

Plants 

a Forest 


By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  hy  the  Author 


LONG  before  the  March  winds  sub- 
sided, Danny’s  dad  had  ordered 
several  hundred  seedling  evergreens 
from  a nursery  for  planting  on  a small 
tract  of  land  along  the  Huntington 
Creek.  Dad  envisaged  a cabin  erected 
some  day  on  the  hillside  overlooking 
the  stream.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  hillside,  part  of  an  abandoned 
field,  was  eroding.  Reforestation  with 
seedling  evergreens  would  end  this 
erosion  of  soil  and  would  give  added 
wildlife  cover.  Besides,  the  tree  plot 
would  introduce  Danny  to  conserva- 
tion work. 

The  crate  of  trees  arrived  during 
the  last  week  in  March.  The  wintry 
weather  had  faded,  frost  disappeared 
from  the  ground,  and  already  the 
crocuses,  pussy  willows  and  other  early 
spring  flowers  were  beginning  to  un- 
fold. Danny  was  excited  when  the 
postman  delivered  the  box  of  seed- 
lings. He  hurriedly  opened  the  wooden 
crate  and  examined  the  bundles  of 
Norway  and  white  spruce  and  red 
pine. 

That  Saturday,  Danny  and  Dad 
drove  to  the  “camp,”  as  they  refer  to 
the  small  acreage.  They  immediately 
stretched  lines  across  the  hillside  to 
serve  as  a guide  in  planting  the  seed- 
lings in  relatively  straight  rows. 
“How  long  will  it  take  these  trees 


DANNY  AND  HIS  DAD  planted  a group  of 
seedlings  across  an  eroded  hillside. 


to  grow?”  Danny  quipped  as  they 
planted  the  first  few  seedlings.  “Once 
they  establish  a good  root  system, 
evergreens  grow  an  average  of  twelve 
inches  or  more  each  year.  In  six  years, 
they  should  be  six  feet  in  height,  as 
tall  as  I am,”  Dad  answered. 

“How  can  we  be  certain  each  one 
will  grow?”  Danny  asked,  as  they 
spaced  the  seedlings  at  six-foot  inter- 
vals across  the  eroded  hillside. 

Dad  explained  that  tree  farmers  give 
each  seedling  the  best  chance  for  sur- 
vival by  planting  between  March  15 
and  May  15,  or  in  the  fall  between 
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MIGHTY  PINES  grow  from  little  seedlings. 
Both  Danny  and  the  seedlings  were  young — 
both  would  grow  to  maturity  and  compli- 
ment each  other. 

September  1 to  November,  or  until 
the  ground  freezes.  Preparation  of  the 
soil  is  unnecessary.  The  light  sod  and 
weeds  growing  in  abandoned  fields 
and  hillsides  conserve  moisture  and 
shade  for  young  trees  during  the  hot 
summer  months.  This  environment  of 
weeds  and  grass,  unless  unusually 
heavy,  does  no  harm  to  the  tiny  seed- 
lings. When  a seed  falls  from  a parent 
tree,  the  seedling  immediately  be- 
comes engaged  in  a competitive  ex- 
istence. The  strong,  husky  seedling 
overcomes  the  competitive  weeds  and 
in  time  the  weeds  succumb.  Not  every 
seedling  grows  to  maturity,  but  through 
exercising  care  in  planting,  the  ma- 
jority will  mature  to  reforest  eroded, 
cut-over  land. 

Use  a Planting  Machine 

Farmers  who  plant  on  a large  scale, 
for  example  50,000  or  more  trees  a 
year,  employ  a planting  machine  which 
digs,  trenches  and  drops  trees  into 
place.  For  small  plantings,  a mattock 
or  a “planter,”  such  as  we  were  using 
that  morning,  is  the  best  tool.  Each 
hole  must  be  deep  enough  to  cover  the 
roots.  Then  the  soil  must  be  packed 
against  the  roots  to  make  certain  there 
are  no  trapped  air  pockets  to  dry  the 
tiny  rootlets. 

“By  the  time  you  reach  high  school 
age,  Danny,  these  tiny  seedlings  will 


be  so  dense  that  the  hillside  will  be 
completely  covered  with  their  green 
foliage.  The  root  system  will  be  so 
extensive  that  nothing  short  of  a 
drenching  hurricane  could  dislodge 
the  soil,”  Dad  added. 

Planting  500  seedlings,  by  hand,  is 
tiresome  work,  no  question  about  that, 
and  both  were  glad  when  the  last  of 
the  trees  was  heeled  in.  Both,  how- 
ever, gained  an  immense  sense  of  sat- 
isfaction when  they  surveyed  the  hill- 
side and  the  graceful  seedlings  stand- 
ingas  individuals  in  long  rows.  The  raw 
earth  scars  coupled  to  the  dead  grass 
and  weeds  presented  a stark  contrast 
to  that  of  the  little  evergreens.  Soon, 
however,  the  surrounding  vegetation 
would  become  green  with  new  spring 
growth,  obscuring  the  seedlings.  Yet 
they  would  not  remain  obscure  for 
many  years.  Shortly  the  young  trees 
would  rise  above  the  grasses  and  grad- 
ually become  the  dominating  growth. 

Open  New  Horizons 

Planting  the  seedlings  opened  a new 
horizon  for  Danny.  There  came  a 
steady  stream  of  questions,  some  that 
required  a trained  botanist  to  answer. 
He  questioned  whether  it  was  possible 
to  determine  the  age  of  a tree,  and 
why  more  people  failed  to  plant  trees 
on  abandoned  fields. 

Dad  explained  that  the  age  of  some 
trees  can  be  determined  by  counting 
the  number  of  horizontal  limbs  from 
the  base  to  the  uppermost  top  branch. 
In  the  case  of  a pine  tree,  a new  swirl 
of  branches  grows  at  the  point  where 
the  growth  ended  the  previous  year. 
The  age  of  a tree  is  determined  by 
counting  the  individual  swirls.  If  there 
are  ten  swirls  present,  then  the  tree 
is  ten  years  old. 

When  a tree  is  cut,  it  is  quite  easy 
to  determine  its  age  by  observing  the 
stump  or  the  butt  end  of  a log,  and 
counting  the  number  of  growth  rings 
present.  Each  year  the  tree  increases 
in  diameter.  This  growth  is  marked  by 
a “ring  line”  in  the  trunk.  If  there  are 
100  rings  visible,  the  tree  is  a century 
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PREPARATION  OF  THE  SOIL  is  unneces- 
sary before  planting  seedlings.  The  young 
plants  are  conditioned  by  nature  for  a 
competitive  existence. 

old.  These  annual  rings  reveal  a great 
deal  of  information.  Those  spaced  far 
apart  denote  good  years  of  growth, 
with  sufficient  rain  and  sunshine.  Rings 
packed  closely  together  indicate  poor 
years  of  growth  due  perhaps  to  lack 
of  rainfall  or  unfavorably  cool  weather. 
In  fact,  Dad  continued  to  explain, 
there  have  been  occasions  arise  when 
an  arrow  head  or  bullet  has  been 
found  deeply  imbedded  inside  a tree. 
It  is  possible  to  determine  in  what 
year  the  incident  occurred  by  count- 
ing the  growth  rings.  Indian  skirmishes 
have  been  accurately  dated  by  this 
method. 

Why  do  not  more  people  engage  in 
planting  trees?  “Well,  Danny,  trees 
are  not  a fast-growing  cash-crop  as  are 
corn,  wheat  and  other  produce.  A 
tree  requires  a lifetime  to  grow  to 
maturity.  An  old  adage  speaks  of  ‘one 
generation  of  men  planting  trees  for 


the  next  generation.’  Had  you  waited 
until  you  became  a fully  matured  man 
to  plant  these  trees,  you  would  not 
see  the  trees  mature  in  your  lifetime. 
Luckily,  you  will  probably  see  these 
trees  grow  to  towering  giants!”  Dad 
explained. 

More  Trees  Needed 

“More  people  should  become  active 
in  reforestation.  Our  resources  are 
dwindling.  To  assist  in  replenishing 
our  forest  is  a most  satisfying  experi- 
ence. Trees  make  land  more  useful, 
more  valuable,  and  provide  cover  and 
food  for  wildlife.  Sportsmen  would 
find  they  have  more  available  land  for 
hunting  if  they  would  spend  an  occa- 
sional morning  helping  a farmer  re- 
forest some  cut-over  acreage.  Both 
will  profit  from  this  joint  venture,” 
Dad  concluded. 

When  Danny  realized  he  had 
planted  a small  forest,  he  became 
overwhelmed  with  a sense  of  accom- 
plishment. And  indeed,  it  was  an  ac- 
complishment for  a pre-teenage  boy. 

THE  AGE  OF  A TREE  can  be  determined 
by  counting  the  annual  growth  rings  found 
on  the  butt  end  of  a log  or  stump. 
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Photo  by  Jerry  Focht 

WHEN  THE  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM  BEGAN,  the  area  supported  one  rabbit  for 
every  6.6  acres  of  land.  Two  years  and  considerable  habitat  improvement  later,  there 
was  one  rabbit  per  acre  there. 


A Recommended  Program  for  Cottontail  Management  . . . 

RABBIT  MULTIPLICATION 

By  E.  G.  Musser 
P-R  Coordinator 


RABBIT  hunters  and  beagle  club 
members  are  always  interested  in 
multiplying  the  number  of  rabbits  on 
their  club  grounds  or  on  nearby  aban- 
doned farm  land.  The  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  is  interested  in  this 
too.  In  fact,  after  considerable  re- 
search, the  Game  Commission  suc- 
cessfully increased  the  rabbit  popula- 
tion to  more  than  six  times  as  many 
animals  on  a given  area  in  a two-year 
period. 

When  work  began  on  the  area,  there 
was  one  rabbit  per  6.6  acres  of  land. 
Two  years  and  considerable  habitat 
improvement  later,  there  was  one  rab- 
bit per  acre.  Here  is  how  it  was  done. 

The  study  area  was  a 66.5-acre 
abandoned  farm  located  in  the  Al- 
legheny Plateau  section,  Venango 
County,  Pennsylvania.  The  farm  had 


been  abandoned  for  about  25  years 
before  the  study  began.  Hedgerows 
were  grown  up  and  old  fields  were 
reverting  to  woody  vegetation. 

The  soils  of  the  area  all  originate 
from  Illinoian  glacial  acid  till  of  weath- 
ered standstone  and  shale.  Erosion  was 
slight  to  moderate.  Soil  tests  of  the 
area  indicated  the  need  for  lime  and 
fertilizer  for  growing  bluegrass  and 
clover,  preferred  cottontail  foods.  Even 
when  the  area  had  been  actively 
farmed,  the  applications  of  lime  and 
fertilizer  were  practically  nil. 

The  study  area  was  almost  com- 
pletely covered  with  natural  vegeta- 
tion, but  was  of  little  value  as  food 
and  cover  for  cottontails.  The  canopy 
was  so  dense  in  most  hedgerows  and 
woodland  borders  that  many  shrubs 
and  most  herbaceous  plants  had  been 
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suppressed  or  shaded  out.  The  ground 
cover  on  most  of  the  abandoned  field 
areas  was  poverty  grass  and  dewberry, 
typical  of  such  sites. 

Cottontails  used  the  dense  poverty 
grass  for  beds  and  fed  on  the  dew- 
berry stems  and  succulent  herbs  within 
the  fields.  The  study  area  generally 
lacked  bluegrass  and  white  clover  due 
to  acid  conditions  of  the  soil  and  low 
fertility.  Trees  in  hedgerows  and  wood- 
land borders  were  in  the  pole  stage. 
Hence  there  was  little  winter  food 
and  cover.  There  were  many  aban- 
doned woodchuck  burrows  on  the 
area.  The  management  problem  clearly 
appeared  to  be  one  of  providing  pre- 
ferred food  with  adjacent  dense  cover. 

Food  and  Cover  Development  Work 

At  the  beginning  of  the  study,  there 
were  about  16,600  linear  feet  of  hedge- 
rows and  woodland  borders  available 
for  development  for  cottontail  cover. 
Approximately  3,730  linear  feet  of 
power  lines  had  been  cut  previous  to 
the  study.  Most  of  these  lines  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  farm  buildings.  Cot- 
tontails utilized  these  areas  extensively 
during  the  winter.  Other  than  the 
power  line  cuttings,  initially  no  other 
development  work  had  been  done  on 
the  study  area. 

During  the  first  two  winters  of  the 
study,  portions  of  these  hedgerows 
were  cut  and  brush  piles  were  created. 
These  cuttings  embraced  about  1,980 
linear  feet  of  hedgerow,  or  0.9  acre 
and  provided  winter  cover  and  food 
which  previously  did  not  exist.  Tools 
used  in  the  cutting  work  were  power 
saws  and  axes. 

Establishment  of  Food  Strips  by 

Top-dressing,  Disking  and/or  Seeding 

During  the  first  and  second  springs 
of  the  study,  portions  of  seven  food 
strips  were  established  by  mowing 
and  top-dressing  with  certain  amounts 
of  lime  and  fertilizer.  Other  portions 
of  the  same  strips  were  established  by 
mowing,  disking  and  seeding  to  blue- 
grass  and  white  clover  with  applica- 
tions of  lime  and  fertilizer.  The  food 


strips  embraced  3,200  linear  feet  or 
0.5  acre.  All  food  strips  were  estab- 
lished seven  feet  wide.  Adjacent  to  all 
food  strips,  check  strips  3.5  feet  wide 
were  established  with  no  treatment 
except  mowing  for  comparison  with 
the  treated  strips.  All  strips  were 
mowed  twice  per  year  in  June  and 
August  with  a Gravely  sickle  bar 
mower.  Total  yield  of  forage  in  pounds 
per  acre  (air  dry)  for  both  mowings 
combined  were  recorded  for  the  vari- 
ous food  strips  and  plots.  Also  the 
approximate  ratio  of  cottontail  forage 
to  the  total  forage  yield  for  two  con- 
secutive years  was  computed.  Blue- 
grass,  clover,  plantain  and  timothy 
were  considered  as  cottontail  forage. 
Results  of  the  experiments  were  as 
follows: 

Average  Yield  of  Forage  in  Pounds  per 
Acre — Air  Dry — Both  Mowings 
First  Year 

Top-dress  Disked  and 

Only  Seeded 


Treated  918  720 

Check  756  634 


Ratio  of  Cottontail  Forage 
% of  Total 

Top-dress  Disked  and 

Only  Seeded 

1st  Yr.  2nd  Yr.  1st  Yr.  2nd  Yr. 


Treated  5.4  15.1  43.6  61.0 

Check 2.4  9.9  1.2  1.0 


PRIOR  TO  THE  HABITAT  IMPROVE- 
MENT program,  the  food  and  cover  con- 
sisted of  poverty  grass,  moss,  goldenrod, 
and  dewberry. 

PGC  Photo  hy  Bob  Parlaman 
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PGC  Photo  by  the  Author 

THE  SAME  AREA  AFTER  IMPROVE- 
MENT. The  hedgerow  and  food  strips  are 
what  created  the  desirable  change  in  the 
rabbit  population. 

Disking  and  seeding  were  superior 
to  top-dressing  in  producing  the  great- 
est amount  of  cottontail  food  per  acre 
in  the  shortest  time.  It  is  necessary  to 
apply  the  recommended  amounts  of 
ground  limestone  and  fertilizer  ac- 
cording to  soil  tests.  However,  on  some 
areas  to  be  improved  for  cottontail 
habitat  where  food  species  are  present 
before  treatment,  good  results  may  be 
obtained  by  top-dressing  with  the  re- 
quired amounts  of  lime  and  fertilizer. 
Mowing  the  food  strips  two  or  more 
times  per  year  and  top-dressing  with 
lime  and  fertilizer  when  needed  are 
necessary  for  maintenance.  In  this 
study  lime  and  fertilizer  were  applied 
with  an  International  trailing  spreader. 
Plowing  was  not  considered  in  the 
series  of  tests  described  above. 

Establishment  of  Food  Strips  by  Plowing, 
Disking,  Liming,  Fertilizing  and  Seeding 

During  the  second  spring  of  the 
study  a series  of  food  strips  was  estab- 
lished by  plowing,  disking,  liming, 
fertilizing  and  seeding  to  compare 
with  yields  of  food  strips  established 
by  top-dressing,  disking  and  seeding. 
All  strips  were  plowed  and  disked  ex- 
cept one  which  had  no  treatment  ex- 
cept mowing.  One-half  of  the  lime 
requirement  was  plowed  under  and 
the  other  half  disked  in.  All  limed 
strips  received  four  tons  of  ground 
limestone  per  acre.  Fertilizers  were 
applied  at  various  rates.  Kentucky 
bluegrass  was  seeded  at  the  rate  of 
eight  pounds  per  acre  and  inoculated 
white  clover  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
per  acre.  Oats  were  seeded  as  a com- 


panion  crop,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel 
per  acre.  All  strips  were  mowed  twice, 
in  June  and  August,  and  the  yield 
weighed  to  determine  the  total  yield 
per  acre  (air  dry)  and  the  approxi- 
mate ratio  of  cottontail  forage  was 
computed  for  two  consecutive  years. 
Results  of  these  experiments  were  as 
follows:  Plowed,  disked,  limed,  fer- 
tilized strips  ( I2  lime  requirement 
plowed  under). 

Average  Forage  Yield  in  Pounds  per  Acre — 
Air  Dry — Both  Mowings 
First  Year 

Plowed,  Disked 

Lime  and  Fert.  Check 

2,492  642 

Ratio  of  Cottontail  Forage 
% of  Total 

1st  Yr.  2nd  Yr.  1st  Yr.  2nd  Yr. 

86  91  00 

From  these  experiments  it  was  ob- 
vious that  spring  plowing,  disking, 
liming,  fertilizing  and  seeding  gave 
greater  yields  and  higher  ratios  of 
cottontail  forage  than  when  top-dress- 
ing or  disking  and  seeding. 

Fall  Planting  of  Food  Strips 

In  August  of  the  second  year  of  the 
study,  randomized  plots  were  estab- 
lished utilizing  twelve  treatments  with 
four  replications  of  each  treatment. 
The  following  year  the  plots  treated 
with  lime  and  fertilizer  produced  sig- 
nificantly greater  yields  of  cottontail 
forage  per  acre  than  did  the  untreated 
plots.  Calculation  of  dry  matter  pro- 
duced per  acre  was  limited  to  two 
treatments:  (1)  disking,  liming,  fer- 
tilizing, seeding;  (2)  plowing,  disking, 
liming,  fertilizing,  seeding.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  yields  between  the  two 
treatments  after  one  growing  season 
was  not  significant.  However,  after 
two  growing  seasons,  the  plowed, 
limed,  disked  and  seeded  plots  pro- 
duced significantly  greater  cottontail 
forage  on  an  air  dry  basis  per  acre 
than  did  the  disked,  limed,  fertilized 
and  seeded  plots.  Results  were  as 
follows : 
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Estimated  Pounds  of  Cottontail  Forage  per 
Acre — Air  Dry — Both  Mowings 
Average  4 Replications 

1st  Yr.  2nd  Yr. 

Disked,  Limed,  Fertilized 

and  Seeded  683  614 

Plowed,  Disked,  Limed, 

Fertilized  and  Seeded  810  1,044 

These  results  were  similar  to  the 
previously  described  experiment  in 
that  the  method  utilizing  plowing, 
disking,  liming,  fertilizing  and  seeding 
produced  more  cottontail  forage  per 
acre  than  the  methods  of  disking  and 
top-dressing.  However,  food  strips  es- 
tablished in  the  fall  were  inferior  to 
strips  established  in  the  spring  in  the 
amounts  of  cottontail  forage  produced. 

Cottontail  Census  on  the  Study  Area 

When  this  study  was  initiated  rough 
censuses  of  the  study  area  were  made 
by  tracking  cottontails  in  about  two 
inches  of  snow.  Every  field,  hedgerow 
and  the  farm  building  area  were  cov- 
ered by  the  censuses.  During  these  cen- 
suses no  active  utilization  of  the  study 
area  by  cottontails  was  found  except 
on  a 5.6-acre  area  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  farm  buildings.  It  was 
estimated  from  tracks  and  feeding 
areas  that  there  were  10  different  cot- 
tontails using  this  area.  The  building 
area  had  excellent  food  and  cover 
consisting  of  much  sprout  growth  and 
woody  vegetation,  thick  weedy,  her- 
baceous cover,  a bluegrass-clover  lawn 
and  many  woodchuck  burrows.  The 
cottontail  population  was  concentrated 
in  the  building  area  and  if  this  area 
alone  was  considered  there  was  ap- 
proximately 0.5  acre  per  cottontail. 
However,  for  the  66.5  acres  in  the  en- 
tire study  area  the  winter  and  breed- 
ing population  was  estimated  to  be 
about  6.6  acres  per  cottontail.  The 
tracking  type  of  census  is  by  no  means 
infallibly  accurate  and  is  limited  in 
use  since  the  censusing  must  be  done 
immediately  after  a new  snowfall. 
However,  when  rabbit  populations  are 
low,  reliable  results  can  be  obtained 
in  this  manner. 


PGC  Photo  by  the  Author 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  FOOD  PLOTS  in- 
volved the  spreading  of  fertilizer. 

During  and  after  development  work 
on  the  area,  four  censuses  by  live 
trapping  and  tagging  and  two  track 
count  censuses  on  snow  were  made  to 
determine  the  benefits  of  the  develop- 
ment work.  The  results  of  this  cen- 
susing showed  that  the  development 
work  increased  the  cottontail  popula- 
tion from  one  cottontail  to  6.6  acres 
to  one  cottontail  per  acre.  If  the  cot- 
tontail population  had  been  calculated 
for  only  the  treated  part  of  the  study 
area,  it  may  have  reached  more  than 
2.0  cottontails  per  acre. 

Conclusions 

In  the  establishment  of  cottontail 
food  and  cover  on  abandoned  or  sub- 
marginal land  such  as  is  common  to 
most  dog  training  and  beagle  club 
areas,  best  results  can  be  expected  by 
adopting  the  following  practices: 

1.  Use  soil  tests  to  determine  the 
lime  and  fertilizer  needs  for  food 
strips  and  apply  recommended 
amounts. 

2.  Cut  and  bend,  or  cut  and  wind- 
row hedgerows,  woodland  bor- 
ders, trail  edges,  etc.,  at  least  25 
to  30  feet  wide  and  recut  when 
necessary  to  maintain  low  ground 
cover. 

3.  Establish  food  strips  adjacent  to 
hedgerow,  trail  and  woodland 
border  cuttings. 
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PGC  Photo  by  the  Author 

THE  TREADLE  TYPE  box  trap  was  used 
in  making  censuses  of  the  area. 


4.  Establish  food  strips  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  if  possible. 

5.  Establish  food  strips  eight  to  ten 
feet  wide  by  plowing  and/or 
disking,  liming,  fertilizing  and 
seeding. 

6.  Mow  established  food  strips  two 
or  more  times  per  year  to  en- 
courage and  maintain  clovers  and 
succulence  of  vegetation. 

Cottontail  populations  fluctuate  from 
year  to  year  on  a given  area.  However, 
areas  of  good  cottontail  habitat  will 
produce  fair  populations  in  even  the 
poorer  years  for  cottontails  and  will 
provide  rabbits  for  recreation  for  the 
beagler,  dog  trainer  and  sportsman. 


The  Trappers  Always  Write 

By  Larry  JL  Kopp 

Photos  by  the  Author 
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IF  A TRAPPER  really  wanted  to  be  seri- 
ous, he  could  tan  some  of  his  fox  pelts. 


F YOU  think  a man  has  to  smoke 
a certain  brand  of  cigarettes  in  or- 
der to  think  for  himself,  you  ought  to 
take  up  trapping!  Nobody  can  possibly 
be  more  accustomed  to  thinking  for 
himself  than  the  trapper.  And  since  it 
is  second  nature  for  a trapper  to  solve 
his  problems  with  as  little  outside  as- 
sistance as  possible,  it  has  seldom 
been  this  columnist’s  lot  to  find  the 
typewriter  buried  under  bushels  of 
assorted  fan  mail. 

So,  when  I do  get  a letter  over  the 
years,  you  can  be  sure  that  it  deals 
with  a pretty  serious  matter.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  letter  writers  pose  such 
interesting  questions  that  I’ve  decided 
to  use  this  month’s  space  to  answer  a 
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few.  For  instance,  a trapper  from  Phil- 
adelphia writes: 

“I  can’t  catch  weasels.  My  partner 
and  I trap  and  catch  other  common 
fur  bearers  but  not  one  weasel.  Our 
sets  are  cubbies  or  bait  holes  and  we 
use  scent  and  hen  feathers  but  no 
bait.  What’s  wrong?” 

Assuming  that  I am  not  just  plain 
ignorant,  I would  venture  the  alarm- 
ing idea  that  there  probably  aren’t 
any  weasels  in  your  trapping  area  to 
begin  with.  Like  many  other  trappers, 
I’ve  found  that  sets  which  catch  other 
common  fur  bearers  will,  at  one  time 
or  another,  also  take  a weasel  by  pure 
coincidence  if  nothing  else. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  cubby  or  bait  hole  set.  If  any- 
thing at  all  is  wrong  with  your  way  of 
doing  it,  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
you  take  a chance  on  scaring  weasels 
away  from  your  sets  by  using  hen 
feathers. 

By  “hen  feathers”  I am  assuming 
that  you  mean  feathers  of  domestic 
chickens.  Neither  weasels  nor  any 
other  fur  animal  in  its  right  mind  has 
the  slightest  interest  in  looking  for 
poultry  unless  forced  to  by  an  almost 
total  lack  of  natural  food. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  weasels 
in  your  trapping  area  are  accustomed 
to  eating  mice  or  cottontail  rabbits,  in 
which  case  you  ought  to  try  using 
something  like  mice  or  rabbit  urine 
in  your  cubby  and  bait  hole  sets.  You 
might  even  discover  that  mice  or  rab- 
bit urine  hidden  inside  a hollow  log 
can  attract  more  weasels  than  the 
scent  of  weasels  themselves. 

I might  also  mention  that  to  trap 
weasels  when  they’re  about  a year 
old  or  older  demands  much  the  same 
sort  of  attention  to  sets  as  you  would 
apply  to  fox  sets.  Try  wearing  rubber- 
coated  gloves  and  employ  clean, 
treated  traps. 

An  Allentown  reader  asked:  “Why 
don’t  you  write  a column  sometime  on 
home  tanning?  I would  like  to  tan 
some  of  my  pelts  but  I can’t  locate  any 
information  on  how  to  go  about  it.” 


THERE  IS  NOTHING  wrong  with  the  cubby 
or  bait  hole  set. 


Well,  quite  frankly  my  trapper 
friend,  neither  can  I!  After  spending 
nearly  two  hours  looking  through  my 
library  of  trapping  books  the  thought 
crept  into  my  mind  that  this  business 
of  home  tanning  has  never  been  espe- 
cially popular  among  trappers.  At 
least  the  subject  is  not  covered  in  the 
majority  of  books  that  have  been  writ- 
ten and  published  by  expert  trappers 
during  the  past  decade  or  two. 

Not  Much  Available 

About  the  only  thing  I can  find  on 
home  tanning  for  the  average  trapper 
is  a chapter  entitled— “Tanning  Buck- 
skin” which  appears  in  — Trapping 
North  American  Furbearers,  a well- 
received  trapping  guide  by  S.  Stanley 
Hawbaker.  Since  this  book  is  copy- 
righted I am  not  at  liberty  to  quote  in 
detail,  which  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  explain  the  subject,  but  I can 
suggest  that  interested  readers  might 
get  in  touch  with  the  author  at  Fort 
Loudon,  Pa.,  and  buy  a copy. 

No  doubt  a local  taxidermist  would 
be  able  to  assist  a trapper  in  learning 
how  to  tan  the  skins  of  various  fur 
animals.  Some  of  you  more  knowledge- 
able readers  may  wish  to  volunteer 
some  practical  information. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  a trap- 
per really  wanted  to  be  serious  he 
could  tan  some  of  his  fox  pelts  or 
others  which  have  little  current  mar- 
ket value  and  hold  them  in  storage 
until  market  conditions  improved. 

“In  one  of  your  question-and-an- 
swer  type  columns  you  suggested  that 
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BOTH  EYESCREWS  must  be  adjusted  so 
that  the  rope  can  be  threaded  through  both 
without  twisting  it. 


a trapper  should  learn  the  correct 
method  of  killing  a trapped  fox  with- 
out drawing  blood,”  a Pittsburgh  trap- 
per reminded  me  recently.  “So  how 
come,”  he  goes  on,  “you  neglected  to 
explain  what  the  correct  method  is?” 

In  my  own  defense  I would  like  to 
say  that  I really  did  not  neglect  any- 
thing—I merely  avoided  adding  de- 
tails which  I had  already  presented 
in  previous  columns.  I appear  igno- 
rant, in  this  case,  only  because  I have 
no  way  of  knowing  when  a new  reader 
begins  reading  my  column  for  the 
first  time. 

How  to  Kill  a Fox 

Assuming  that  there  are  other  read- 
ers who  either  missed  it  or  failed  to 
remember,  I might  mention  that  the 
first  step  in  learning  how  to  kill  a 
trapped  fox  humanely  and  without 
drawing  blood,  is  to  equip  yourself 
with  a forked  stick— one  that  is  about 
the  length  of  an  ordinary  cane.  The 
two  prongs  on  the  end  of  the  stick 
should  be  between  two  and  three 
inches  long. 

Many  trappers  prefer  to  make  a 
more  elaborate  stick  by  using  a light- 
weight broom  handle,  two  eyescrews, 
and  a length  of  washline  rope.  The 
rope  ought  to  be  about  a foot  longer 
than  the  stick.  One  eyescrew  is  in- 


serted into  the  tip  of  the  stick  while 
the  second  one  is  screwed  into  the 
side  of  the  stick  approximately  two 
inches  from  the  tip. 

Both  eyescrews  must  be  adjusted 
so  that  the  rope  can  be  threaded 
through  both  without  twisting  it.  A 
knot  is  tied  on  both  ends  of  the  rope 
after  it  has  been  threaded  through  the 
eyescrews. 

While  it  may,  at  times,  be  necessary 
to  stun  vicious  specimens  by  means 
of  a light  tap  on  the  head,  the  whole 
idea  of  either  type  of  stick  mentioned 
is  necessitated  by  such  more  impor-  < 
tant  things  as  personal  safety. 

Potentially  Dangerous 

In  spite  of  any  opinions  to  the  con- 
trary, every  fox  in  Pennsylvania,  as 
elsewhere,  is  potentially  dangerous. 
Not  only  can  a fox,  mild-mannered  or 
mean,  inflict  severe  wounds  upon  a 
careless  trapper— the  animals  can  also 
transmit  rabies. 

With  this  sort  of  reasoning  in  mind, 
the  second  purpose  of  having  a stick 
is  to  hold  a trapped  fox  on  the  ground, 
lying  on  its  side,  for  a sufficient  length 
of  time.  If  a forked  stick  is  being  used, 
it  is  simply  a matter  of  placing  the 
forked  end  upon  the  fox’s  neck. 

When  the  rope-type  stick  is  used, 
the  trapper  must  first  manipulate  a j( 
noose  by  pulling  at  the  rope  between  pii 
the  two  eyescrews.  The  idea,  then,  is  J11 
to  get  the  noose  over  the  fox’s  head  “ 
and  pulling  it  taut  around  the  ani- 
mal’s neck.  Obviously,  the  larger  the  ft 
noose,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  accom- 
plish such  a feat. 

After  a fox  has  been  pinned  down 
on  its  side,  the  trapper  places  his  foot 
just  under  the  front  leg  and  exerts 
pressure.  The  most  important  thing  at 
this  point  is  not  how  much  pressure 
you  exert  but  decidedly  how  long  you 
exert  just  enough  pressure. 

Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  for 
a trapper  to  literally  stand  on  a fox 
so  that  his  entire  weight  is  on  one 
foot.  Only  a brute  or  a clumsy  oaf 
wouldn’t  know  better. 
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It  is  true,  of  course,  that  even  ex- 
cessive weight  will  seldom  result  in 
broken  ribs  since  the  ribs  of  a fox  are 
quite  flexible.  But  that  isn’t  the  point. 
The  objective  is  to  merely  exert  about 
the  same  degree  of  pressure  as  one 
might  be  able  to  exert  upon  a toy 
balloon  without  breaking  it. 

The  reason  for  all  this  is  to  stop  the 
animal’s  heart  from  beating.  When 
properly  executed,  this  method  of  kill- 
ing a trapped  fox  causes  no  such  thing 
as  suffocation  or  even  difficult  breath- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  animal.  Nor 
does  it  cause  any  additional  pain,  as- 


suming that  we  are  correct  in  be- 
lieving that  a trapped  fox  experiences 
pain  to  begin  with. 

From  the  trapper’s  viewpoint,  in 
addition  to  being  humane,  the  killing 
method  outlined  doesn’t  spill  a drop 
of  blood,  and  requires  from  one  to 
five  minutes  to  perform  depending 
upon  the  individual  nature  of  foxes. 

On  the  other  hand,  shooting  a fox 
may  seem  quicker  to  start  with  but  it 
becomes  considerably  more  time-con- 
suming after  you  get  to  work  on  clean- 
ing up  all  the  spilled  blood  before 
resetting  your  trap. 


TOP  RIFLE,  Winchester  Model  1894,  has  been  designed  to  use  the  short  44  magnum 
pistol  cartridge  (note  the  short  lever  throw).  The  other  rifle  is  an  1892  Winchester  designed 
for  the  44  magnum  necked  to  30  caliber.  Both  rifles  have  16V2-inch  barrels  and  full 
length  magazines. 


The  Trend  Seems  to  Be  ..  . 

Toward  Shorter  Firearms 

By  Jim  Varner 

Photos  hi / the  Author 

WHILE  some  of  my  friends  pass 
their  time  getting  fishing  tackle 
ready  for  trout  season,  tying  flies  or 
hiking  the  streams  to  see  where  the 
most  likely  spots  are,  it  is  time  to  look 
back  at  the  game  season  again  and 
take  an  inventory  of  who  was  success- 
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FAMOUS  '94  ACTION  with  the  shorter  bolt 
throw  designed  to  use  the  powerful  44  mag- 
num cartridge.  The  other  rifle  in  hand  is  a 
'92  designed  to  carry  the  same  cartridge. 

ful,  and  why.  The  hunter  who  strives 
to  get  the  most  out  of  his  trips  afield 
can  learn  from  the  other  fellow’s  mis- 
takes as  well  as  his  successes. 

Not  all  hunters  are  fishermen.  Dur- 
ing their  off  season  some  hunters  pre- 
fer to  perfect  their  shooting  technique 
on  targets  and  predators.  These  sports- 
men will  probably  agree  with  me  that 
the  title  of  this  article  is  becoming  a 
fact:  there  is  a trend  TOWARD 
SHORTER  FIREARMS  today  in  both 
shotguns  and  rifles,  not  only  in  Penn- 
sylvania but  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Actually,  some  of  the  highly 
efficient  long-barreled  revolvers  can 
be  said  to  almost  qualify  as  short 
rifles.  We  have  in  mind  the  357  mag- 
num Colt,  Smith  & Wesson  and  Ruger 
arms,  and  the  44  magnum  in  Ruger 
and  Smith  & Wesson  revolvers.  Many 
of  the  short-barreled  rifles  are  being 
converted  to  these  calibers  and  other 


big  revolver  calibers.  The  short-bar- 
reled rifle  is  not  a new  firearm  by  any 
means  as  these  handy  carbine-length  i 
arms  were  made  as  far  back  as  fire- 
arms are  known.  However,  we  will  [ 
not  discuss  the  earlier  arms  at  this 
time,  except  to  mention  the  famous 
Spencer  carbine,  called  the  Secret 
Weapon  of  the  Civil  War.  We  covered 
the  construction,  accuracy  and  ballis- 
tics of  this  deadly  little  carbine  in  our 
article  in  the  GAME  NEWS  May,  I 
1961.  It  probably  did  more  than  any 
other  short  firearm  to  boost  the  popu- 
larity of  short-barrel  guns  when  the 
majority  of  all  firearms  made  had  ex-  j 
cessively  long  unwieldy  barrels. 

Required  Short  Arms 

Through  necessity  of  convenience 
and  maneuverability  the  cavalry  had 
to  have  short  firearms.  The  same  can 
be  said  about  horsemen  who  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  the  saddle,  like 
cowboys,  guides,  mounted  wardens 
and  others.  If  you  spend  some  time  in 
the  far  west  among  these  men  you 
will  invariably  find  the  little  Model  94 
Winchester  carbine  in  30/30-caliber 
the  arm  they  prefer.  Our  Pennsylvania  v 
hunters  consider  this  a short-ranged 
pip-squeak  outfit.  Not  so,  out  there, 
as  they  will  keep  working  that  lever 
on  a deer  or  antelope  as  long  as  it  is 
in  sight.  Many  of  them  are  natural  ,j 
instinctive  shooters  who  have  been 
using  these  arms  so  long  they  figure 
the  rather  high  trajectory  of  their  con-  1 
stant  companion  30/30  until  they 
know,  like  the  expert  archer,  where 
their  170-grain  slug  is  going.  Few 
people  today  realize  how  accurate  this 
combination  is  out  to  500  yards  if  one 
has  sights  capable  of  doing  justice  to 
its  precision  along  with  good  ammu-  1 
nition.  These  Winchester  carbines  have  ; S 
20-inch  barrels  and  rather  short  stocks,  ti 
The  Model  1873  Winchester  which  la 
was  the  first  repeating  arm  of  any  real  I s 
importance  to  use  a center-fire  car- 
tridge was  made  in  carbine  length  (j 
(20-inch)  barrels  in  the  famous  old  K 
44/40-caliber  and  later  in  the  38/40.  ilia 
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Colt  made  revolvers  in  the  same  cali- 
ber so  that  the  owner  of  both  arms 
used  the  same  cartridge.  Later  the 
Winchester  Model  of  1892  was  made 
in  the  carbine  length  with  barrels  as 
short  as  14  and  16  inches  for  express 
messengers,  trappers  and  a handy 
home  rifle.  They  were  made  in  several 
calibers  with  the  44/40  being  the  most 
popular.  It  is  one  of  these  rifles 
“botched-up”  with  a huge  loop-lever, 
pistol-length  barrel  and  half  of  a stock 
that  is  used  on  a TV  program— THE 
RIFLEMAN.  No  such  contraption  was 
ever  dreamed  of  by  even  such  public- 
ity seekers  as  Ned  Buntline.  Such  a 
freak  is  a disgrace  to  the  fine  Model  ’92. 

The  Model  1892  was  copied  from 
the  famous  1886  Model  but  used 
shorter,  less  powerful  cartridges.  It  is 
a splendid  little  arm  and  is  on  the 
“most-wanted”  list  today.  Just  try  to 
locate  one  in  good  condition.  Like  the 
old  45/70  black  powder  cartridge,  the 
44/40  will  never  die.  In  arms  of  mod- 
ern construction  it  can  be  loaded  to 
deliver  over  a foot  ton  of  energy  with 
its  short,  blunt  200-grain  soft-point 
bullet.  At  close  range  this  load  will 
kill  even  better  than  the  30/30  or  32 
Special.  What  more  can  one  ask  for 
a short  handy  brush  rifle?  Many  of 
these  arms  are  being  rechambered  for 
the  popular  44  magnum  pistol  car- 
tridge which  is  a near  duplication  of 
the  famous  44/40  with  a much 
stronger,  more  modern  brass  base  con- 
struction. This  new  revolver  cartridge 
has  taken  the  handgun  entirely  out  of 
the  pistol  category.  More  will  be  said 
about  it  later. 

Long-barreled  Springfield 

We  entered  the  Spanish  American 
War  with  the  long-barreled  45/70 
Springfield  using  black  powder  car- 
tridges. Our  cavalry  used  the  same 
arm  in  a 22-inch  barrel  carbine  ver- 
sion. Our  rather  stupid  Ordnance  De- 
partment rushed  to  furnish  our  anti- 
quated army  with  the  Krag  rifle  which 
was  overly  long.  For  the  cavalry  this 
arm  was  made  with  a short  22-inch 


A VERSATILE  OUTFIT.  One  of  Leo  Bus- 
tani's  Mode!  '92  carbines  in  a saddle  holster 
chambered  for  the  same  cartridge  as  the 
Colt  revolver  357-caliber  cartridge.  Patric 
Barbieri,  auto  racer  in  Florida,  holds  fire- 
arms. 

carbine  barrel.  By  then  Marlin  and 
Savage  were  making  carbines  freely 
in  all  their  models.  Many  liked  the 
1899  Model  Savage  in  the  old  303 
Savage  cartridge  equipped  with  20- 
inch  barrels.  This  case  was  just  enough 
off  standard  to  not  be  used  in  a 30/30. 
It  is  more  or  less  a “dead-duckling” 
now  and  difficult  to  get  ammunition 
for.  Many  of  these  Winchester,  Marlin 
and  Savage  rifles  were  made  in  the 
old  black  powder  32/40  and  38/55’s  in 
carbine  lengths.  Both  calibers  were 
favorites  in  the  Adirondack  bear  and 
deer  woods  for  several  decades.  You 
will  find  them  used  today.  When  made 
with  nickel  steel  or  smokeless  steel 
barrels  and  actions,  both  cartridges 
could  be  loaded  to  quite  potent  bal- 
listics. From  that  date  on  down  till  a 
few  years  ago  the  tendency  was  20-  to 
24-inch  barrels.  The  old  “long-jons” 
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were  few  and  far  between.  Smokeless 
powder  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  change. 

Shotguns  in  general  maintained  bar- 
rels of  26  to  36  inches  in  length,  except 
those  used  for  riding  stage,  U.  S.  Mail 
carriers,  express  messengers  and  for 
riot  squads.  I doubt  whether  any  short 
gun  ever  made  carried  more  authority 
than  the  old  W.  C.  Scott  and  Westley 
Richards  10-gauge  bouble-barreled 
guns  used  by  stage  riders.  Bad  men 
who  would  not  bat  an  eye  looking 
down  the  muzzle  of  a Colt  or  Rem- 
ington six-shooter  would  lose  all  sem- 
blance of  bravado  when  confronted 
with  the  gaping  muzzle  of  these  high- 
hammered  old  buckshot  specials.  The 
chopping,  crushing  effect  of  12-00 
buckshot  propelled  by  five  drams  of 
black  powder  made  one  think  twice 
before  making  a rash  move.  The  same 
can  be  said  today  where  the  modern 
12-gauge  slide-action  and  auto-loading 
20-inch  barrel  riot  guns  are  necessary 
to  quell  criminals.  With  modern 
smokeless  powder  the  20-inch  barreled 
shotgun  does  not  lose  enough  velocity 
and  energy  to  be  noticed  by  the  best 
of  shooters. 

Rifled-slug  Shotguns 

With  less  restrictions  on  barrel 
lengths,  Remington  and  Ithaca  are 
manufacturing  special  rifled-slug  shot- 
guns with  20-inch  barrels.  Equipped 
with  shallow  open  sights,  large  aper- 
ture peep  rear  sights  or  low-powered 
scopes,  these  shotguns  make  excellent 
“brush-rifles.”  Browning  has  recently 
announced  their  five-shot  auto-loading 
shotgun  equipped  with  a 20-inch  slug 
barrel  for  big  game  hunting.  No  doubt 
Winchester  and  the  others  will  follow 
suit  with  these  all  around  bird  and 
big  game  shotguns.  If  you  prefer  other 
barrels  with  different  chokes,  they  are 
available.  One  can  plainly  see  the  defi- 
nite trend  toward  shot  barrels  here. 

Going  back  to  the  rifles,  take  time 
out  to  see  and  handle  Remington’s  re- 
cent Model  700  series.  You  will  find  it 
made  up  in  a variety  of  popular  mod- 


ern calibers  with  20-inch  tubes.  This 
rifle  in  the  7-mm.  magnum  appeals  to 
the  sportsman  who  is  looking  for  a flat 
trajectory,  long-range,  hard-hitting 
cartridge.  Winchester  has  been  mak- 
ing their  splendid  little  featherweight 
Model  70  for  some  time  in  243,  270, 
30-06,  and  now  in  the  264  caliber.  Our 
experience  with  this  featherweight 
short-barreled  rifle  in  243  and  30/06 
has  proven  it  to  be  a varmint  shooter  s- 
dream.  The  new  offering  barreled  and 
chambered  for  the  264  should  suit  the 
most  particular  plains  and  woods 
loafer.  Both  of  above  rifles  are  bolt- 
action  arms.  This  is  necessary  for  the 
high  intensity  cartridges  they  use.  Mar- 
lin brought  out  their  336  Model  lever- 
action  rifle  recently  with  a 16fi-inch 
barrel.  This  proved  to  be  a popular 
firearm  from  the  start  for  the  gunner 
who  hunts  deer  and  bear  in  dense 
cover.  Equipped  with  a low  mounted 
2/2-  to  4-X  scope  this  rifle  proved  to 
the  writer  to  be  a handy  short  carbine 
capable  of  practical  game  accuracy 
out  to  200  yards  in  either  30/30  or  35 
Remington  caliber.  Another  splendid 
big  game  carbine  was  introduced  three 
years  ago  by  Remington  in  their  760 
Model  trombone-action  rifle.  This  car- 
bine has  an  1812-inch  barrel  and  was 
made  in  the  versatile  30/06  caliber— a 
lot  of  energy  wrapped  up  in  a small 
package. 

So  the  trend  gains  impetus  in  favor 
of  short  and  still  shorter,  handier  rifles, 
as  well  as  some  shotguns,  with  power- 


THE  MODEL  '94  designed  for  the  44  mag- 
num revolver  cartridge  as  compared  to  the 
same  type  of  action  using  the  time  tried 
30/30  cartridge.  The  single-shot  rifle  in  the 
picture  is  a German  firearm  chambered  for 
the  new  256  Winchester  pistol  cartridge.  The 
little  256  proved  too  high  an  intensity  for 
this  action. 
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ful  handguns  taking  their  place  in  the 
big  game  and  predator  hunting  field. 
Pennsylvanians  are  not  allowed  to  use 
semi-automatic  rifles  on  any  type  of 
game  but  Bill  Ruger’s  overnight  suc- 
cess with  his  light,  practical  auto-load- 
ing  carbine  in  44  magnum  pistol  cali- 
ber has  created  so  much  of  a demand 
for  short  rifles  in  this  and  other  big 
revolver  calibers  that  a host  of  gun 
shops  throughout  the  country  are  re- 
modelling every  Model  1892  and  53 
Model  Winchester  they  can  get,  to  use 
either  the  375  magnum,  the  44  mag- 
num or  45  Colt  long  cartridge. 

An  inquiry  to  Winchester  two  or 
three  years  ago  as  to  why  they  never 
brought  out  a modern  version  of  their 
excellent  little  1892  Model  in  the  44 
magnum  pistol  caliber  seemed  to  fall 
upon  uninterested  ears.  Their  claim 
they  prefer  to  go  forward  and  not 
backward  makes  good  sense  but  facts 
do  not  always  work  out  that  way. 
Their  1894  carbine  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  is  still  one  of  the  most  popular. 
Somehow,  I cannot  help  but  believe 
a modern  1892  version  of  their  carbine 
in  44  magnum  caliber  with  16M-  to  20- 
inch  barrels  would  prove  popular 
enough  to  pay  them  well  for  the  tool- 


ing necessary  to  produce  it.  If  not  this 
model,  why  not  go  to  the  94  or  the  88. 

While  vacationing  this  year  in  the 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  area  I met  a very 
practical  gunsmith  and  custom  de- 
signer by  the  name  of  Leo  Bustani, 
owner  of  the  Flagler  Gun  Clinic,  of 
Rivera  Beach.  As  far  as  I know  he  is  a 
pioneer  in  remodelling  the  1894  Win- 
chester to  use  the  44  magnum  pistol 
cartridge.  When  remodelled  for  this 
short  cartridge  the  rifle’s  lever  throw 
is  considerably  shortened,  amounting 
to  nearly  two  inches.  He  also  does  an 
excellent  job  on  most  other  models. 

Winchester  announced  their  256- 
caliber  high  intensity  pistol  cartridge 
some  time  ago.  Today  Ruger  makes  a 
special  single-shot  pistol  for  it  called 
“Hawkeye.”  Marlin  plans  to  chamber 
their  Model  62  for  it.  Colt  and  S.  & W. 
will  probably  make  revolvers  for  it. 
Here  is  a high-speed  little  cartridge 
that  has  a velocity  of  2,350  f.s.  out  of 
an  8/2-inch  barrel— more  out  of  a rifle. 
It  puts  the  long-barreled  revolver  in 
the  carbine  class  and  adapts  itself  to 
the  short  carbines  mentioned  above. 
You  have  some  excellent  short-gun 
choices  to  pick  from  whether  rifle, 
shotgun  or  revolver. 


Letters . . . 

A Nonresident  Speaks 

Hurray!!  for  Gerald  C.  Blinzley,  of 
Warren,  Ohio,  on  the  article  “Don’t 
Condemn  the  Nonresident”  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  GAME  NEWS. 
It  reflects  the  thoughts  of  all  us  non- 
resident camp  owners  in  Pennsylvania. 
Thanks,  to  the  residents  of  Marien- 
ville  in  Forest  County  we  don’t  feel 
too  “Unwanted.” 

I would  also  like  to  commend  you 
on  the  GAME  NEWS.  The  whole 
family  enjoys  it.  Keep  up  the  good 
work. 

Mrs.  John  Queer 
Willoughby,  Ohio 


58  Years  of  Gunning 

I have  an  L.  C.  Smith  12-gauge 
double-barrel  hammerless  shotgun, 
full-choke  both  barrels,  which  I 
bought  October  14,  1904,  when  I was 
twelve  years  old.  The  next  day  was  the 
first  day  of  squirrel  hunting  and  I got 
a couple  that  morning.  I have  used 
this  gun  every  season  since  and  if  all 
goes  well  will  be  out  with  it  again  next 
season. 

I would  be  interested  to  know  how 
many  other  hunters  have  used  one 
gun  as  long,  or  longer,  without  a 
break.  Would  like  to  hear  from  them 
through  the  GAME  NEWS  which  I 
always  enjoy  reading. 

Madison  E.  McElwain 
R.  D.  1 
Christiana,  Pa. 
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PGC  Photo  by  Paul  Glenny 

BERKS  COUNTY  BOY  SCOUTS  take  hunter 
safety  course  with  special  emphasis  ©n 
archery  and  bow  hunting  equipment.  Here 
Samuel  Bellanca,  Reading,  a hunter  safety 
instructor,  leads  the  class  and  Sam  Mc- 
Farland, Game  Commission  Land  Manager, 
from  Centerport  (kneeling),  looks  on. 


teaching  hunter  safety  and  this  group 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  Pennsylvania 
to  receive  this  training.  Fifteen  in- 
structors from  both  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  the  sportsmen’s  club  were 
participating.  Among  them  were  C. 
Kenneth  Miller,  well-known  Berks 
County  trapshooter,  who  instructed  a 
class  in  shotgun  shooting,  and  Samuel 
Bellanca,  who  taught  archery  shooting 
and  safety  with  archery  equipment. 

The  Health  and  Safety  Committee 
of  the  Daniel  Boone  Council  spon- 
sored the  course  and  were  represented 
by  the  following  members:  Gerald 
White,  Chairman;  C.  Richard  Kleck- 
nek,  Scout  Executive;  and  William 
Bewlet,  Walter  Gipprich  and  William 
Welder. 


Scouts  Take  Hunter-Safety 

The  Daniel  Boone  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  received  help  re- 
cently from  District  Game  Protector 
Joseph  A.  Leiendecker,  Reading,  as 
he  coordinated  their  annual  Hunter 
Safety  Program.  The  course  was  held 
at  the  grounds  of  the  Mohnton  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association, 
Cumru  Township,  Berks  County. 

More  than  two  hundred  Scouts  reg- 
istered and  participated  in  the  use  of 
safe  handling  of  firearms.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course,  all  Scouts  re- 
ceived NRA  Safe  Hunter  Patches  and 
identification  cards. 

The  Boy  Scouts  have  been  active  in 


Pa.  Game  Commission 
Hunter  Safety  Certified 

To  Date: 

Instructors— 4,050 
Students— 46,808 


Pennsylvania  Wins  Award  for 
Hunter  Safety  Program 

Pennsylvania’s  hunter  safety  train- 
ing program  has  been  selected  for  a 
special  citation  from  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  Franklin  L.  Orth,  Execu- 
tive Vice-President  of  the  Association, 
recently  notified  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  that  a committee 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioners had  selected  the  Pennsyl- 
vania program,  along  with  those  in 
nine  other  states  and  one  Canadian 
Province  to  receive  citations  for  out- 
standing contributions  to  hunter  safety 
during  1962. 

More  than  50,000  Pennsylvanians, 
most  of  them  youngsters,  have  been 
trained  since  the  Game  Commission 
put  its  present  program  into  effect  in 
1958.  Commission  field  officers  have 
placed  special  emphasis  on  training 
volunteer  instructors  for  the  four-hour 
course  and  during  the  past  four  years 
have  certified  over  4,000  persons  as 
qualified  to  teach  hunter  safety  classes. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  O.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg 


M.  J.  GOLDEN  — Executive  Director 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS Deputy  Executive  Director 

PAUL  J.  SAUER  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  Chief 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— James  A.  Brown.  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  IDlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  BEverly  8-9523  or  8-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis. 

Phone:  Avis  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  MItchel  3-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Roy  W.  Trexler,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  674-3381 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Phone:  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
287-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  5482 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  Loyalsock  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Wil- 
liamsport. Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
New  Bethlehem— BRoadway  5-7640 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT-George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte-ELgin  5-6171 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway.  Phone:  6188 
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COVER:  The  shore  bird  decoys  on  this  month's  cover  are 
taken  from  a page  in  history.  During  the  1800's  shore  bird 
hunting  in  April  was  a popular  sport  on  the  rivers,  lakes  and 
bays  of  Pennsylvania.  Due  to  the  rapid  decline  in  shore  bird 
populations,  this  kind  of  hunting  was  outlawed  in  1918  when 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  was  passed  and  production  of 
shore  bird  or  “snipe  decoys”  was  virtually  ended.  Neverthe- 
less, these  unusual  wooden  replicas  mounted  on  sticks  can 
still  be  found  in  various  collections  throughout  the  country. 
The  most  popular  among  the  species  made  into  decoys  were 
yellow-legs,  black-bellied  plover  and  ruddy  turnstone.  In  a 
lesser  degree  came  dowitcher,  curlew  and  snipe.  Our  cover 
is  made  from  a hand  carved  wood  block,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper  with  handmade  inks. 
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EDITORIAL . . . 


Hunting  License  Golden  Year 

MOST  sportsmen  hunting  in  Pennsylvania  this  year  probably 
didn’t  realize  it  but  they  were  celebrating  a golden  an- 
niversary. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  enacted  a law  “for 
the  better  protection  of  wild  birds  and  game  within  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.”  It  required  “citizens  of  the  United 
States  residing  within  this  state  to  procure  a license  before  using 
guns  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  wild  birds  or  animals  protected 
by  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth.”  On  April  17,  1913,  Act 
Number  63  was  signed  into  law  by  Governor  John  K.  Tener. 
Pennsylvania  had  entered  a new  era  in  the  management  of  her 
great  wildlife  resource. 

Not  many  of  the  305,028  hunters  who  paid  the  fee  of  one  dol- 
lar for  the  yellow  cloth  tag  with  black  numbers  in  the  fall  of  1913 
are  still  with  us.  But  those  who  are  will  remember  the  bitter  fight 
that  preceded  passage  of  the  law.  Led  by  conservation  pioneers 
like  John  M.  Phillips,  Billy  Anneman,  Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus  and 
others,  those  who  had  a vision  of  the  future  were  successful  in 
winning  a major  victory  over  strong  opposition. 

From  that  day  on,  the  cost  of  financing  Pennsylvania’s  game 
management  and  wildlife  harvest  has  been  paid  for  only  by  those 
who  have  a direct  interest  in  its  future— the  licensed  sportsmen 
of  the  state.  Before  that  day,  the  only  money  with  which  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  had  to  operate  came  from  ap- 
propriations from  the  legislature.  In  1897,  the  year  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  was  first  organized,  the  appropriation 
amounted  to  $800.  The  last  appropriation  before  the  license  law 
went  into  effect  amounted  to  $97,400.  In  1913  net  revenue  from 
hunters’  licenses  totaled  $274,525.20. 

Pennsylvania  has  come  a long  ways  from  Act  Number  63  to 
1963.  Down  through  the  years  the  sportsmen  of  the  Keystone 
State  have  always  been  willing  to  pay  the  way  to  good  hunting. 
They  now  have  the  largest  system  of  state-owned  public  hunting 
lands  in  the  nation.  As  the  costs  of  maintaining  land  and  wildlife 
have  gone  up,  they  have  made  moderate  increases  in  their  in- 
vestment fees.  Ten  years  after  the  first  resident  license  was  issued, 
the  fee  was  increased  to  $1.25;  four  years  later  to  $2;  twenty-two 
years  later  to  the  present  $3.15. 

Today,  the  sportsmen  of  this  state  have  another  decision  to 
make.  Will  their  investment  in  the  51st  license  again  meet  rising 
costs  of  operating  the  kind  of  program  they  want  and  deserve? 
Or  are  they  willing  to  trade  a few  pennies  a day  for  a reduction 
in  all  the  things  which  insure  them  game  to  hunt  and  places 
to  enjoy  their  sport? 

The  answer  is  up  to  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  men  who 
saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  fifty  years  ago  —Will  Johns, 
Game  Commission  Information  Specialist. 
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Photo  by  Cy  La  Tour  ir  Son 

YOUR  PRESENT  HUNTING  LICENSE  offers  you  vast  opportunities  for  year-round 
recreation  at  less  than  a penny  a day.  To  anyone  willing  to  take  the  time  and  honestly 
appraise  the  situation,  a Pennsylvania  hunting  license  is  a genuine  bargain. 

Future  Enjoyment  of  Public  Hunting  Is  at  Stake . . . 


irs  Up  to  You 

By  M.  J.  Golden 
Executive  Director 


IS  PUBLIC  hunting  worth  perpetu- 
ating? Or  should  hunting  become 
sport  for  a privileged  few?  It’s  up  to 
you  — Mr.  Sportsman  — to  finance  the 
kind  of  game  management  program 
you  want  for  Pennsylvania. 

For  many  years  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  has  enjoyed  a 
world-wide  reputation  as  a pioneer 
and  leader  in  the  field  of  game  man- 
agement. Due  to  the  sound  adminis- 
tration of  this  resource,  sportsmen 
have  enjoyed  some  of  the  best  (See 
Fig.  1— Deer  Kill)  and  least  expensive 


hunting  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
nation  (See  lists  of  comparative  fees 
in  other  states).  Today,  however,  pub- 
lic hunting  is  threatened.  Unless  more 
money  is  made  available  through  in- 
creased license  fees,  the  sport  that 
many  of  us  enjoy  will  become  a 
memory. 

As  individuals  all  of  us  have  felt 
the  pinch  of  inflation  and  decreased 
purchasing  power  (See  Fig.  2— Value 
of  dollar ) . Certainly  no  one  could 
hope  to  maintain  1963  living  stand- 
ards with  1949  incomes.  By  the  same 
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Comparison  of  Resident  Hunting  License  Fees— 1962 

In  Pennsylvania,  a resident  hunting  and  trapping  license  now  costs  $3.15.  This  license 
entitles  the  owner  to  hunt  and/or  trap  any  wild  bird  or  animal  in  the  Commonwealth  upon 
which  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  establishes  an  open  season.  An  archery  license 
costs  $2.15;  a license  to  hunt  antlerless  deer  costs  $1.15.  The  total  cost  of  all  licenses— $6.45. 

If  you  lived  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  for  the  same  privilege  of  hunting  and 
trapping  comparable  species  of  game  and  fur  bearers,  you  would  have  to  pay  the  fol- 
lowing fees; 


State  Hunting 

Deer 

Bear 

Turkey 

Pheasant 

Archery 

Trapping 

Total 

Alabama  

$3.00 

$ 5.15 

$ 8.15 

Alaska  

7.00 

3.00 

10.00 

Arizona  

5.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

1.00 

9.00 

Arkansas 

2.50 

20.00 

22.50 

California  

4.00 

2.00 

1.00 

$2.00 

1.00 

10.00 

Colorado  

2.00 

7.50 

5.00 

5.00 

3.50 

23.00 

Connecticut  

4.35 

$ 5.35 

3.35 

13.05 

Delaware  

3.20 

3.20 

Florida  

7.50 

25.50 

33.00 

Georgia 

2.25 

2.25 

3.00 

7.50 

Hawaii  

5.00 

5.00 

Idaho  

3.00 

1.00 

4.00 

Illinois  

3.00 

5.00 

3.00 

11.00 

Indiana 

2.50 

5.50 

8 00 

Iowa  

2.50 

10.00 

10.00 

1.00 

23.50 

Kansas  

3.00 

1.50 

4.50 

Kentucky  

3.25 

10.50 

(Big  Game) 

3.25 

17.00 

Louisiana  

2.00 

2.00 

( Big  Game ) 

2.00 

6.00 

Maine 

2.75 

4.25 

10.00 

17.00 

Maryland  

5.25 

2.00 

3.00 

10.25 

Massachusetts 

4.25 

1.10 

7.25 

12.60 

Michigan  

3.00 

5.00 

(Deer  & Bear 

—$2.00  Bear  Only) 

5.00 

5.00 

18.00 

Minnesota  

3.00 

3.50 

( Big  Game ) 

3.50 

3.00 

13.00 

Mississippi  

3.00 

2.00 

5.00 

10.00 

Missouri  

3.25 

5.00 

5.25 

5.25 

3.25 

22.00 

Montana  

3.00 

3.00 

( Big  Game ) 

2.00 

10.00 

18.00 

Nebraska  

2.50 

10.00 

5.00 

1.00 

2.50 

21.00 

Nevada  

5.00 

2.50 

1.00 

8 50 

New  Hampshire 

3.50 

3.00 

5.00 

11.50 

New  Jersey 

5.15 

5.15 

10.30 

New  Mexico  .. 

6.50 

1.10 

7.60 

New  York  

3.25 

3.25 

(Big  Game) 

5.25 

3.25 

15.00 

North  Carolina 

4.25 

3.25 

7.50 

North  Dakota 

1.50 

5.00 

3.00 

9.50 

Ohio  

2.25 

5.25 

7.50 

Oklahoma  

2.00 

5.00 

3.00 

1.00 

1.25 

12.25 

Oregon  

4.00 

1.00 

6.00 

11.00 

Pennsylvania  .. 

3.15 

1.15 

(Antlerless  Only) 

2.15 

6.45 

Rhode  Island  .. 

3.15 

5.00 

2.00 

10.25 

South  Carolina 

4.25 

10.00 

14.25 

South  Dakota  ~ 

2.50 

7.50 

(Big  Game) 

2.00 

200 

14.00 

Tennessee  

3.00 

5.00 

(Deer,  Bear, 

Turkey) 

2.00 

10.00 

Texas  

3.15 

1.00 

4.15 

Utah  

3.50 

3.50 

(Big  Game) 

3.00 

6.00 

15.50 

Vermont  

2.25 

2.00 

1.75 

6.00 

Virginia  

3.50 

1.00 

(Big  Game) 

7.50 

12.00 

Washington  .... 

4.50 

2.00 

5.00 

11.50 

West  Virginia 

3.25 

5.00 

2.00 

10.25 

Wisconsin  

4.00 

5.00 

2.00 

11.00 

Wyoming  

5.00 

— 

3.00 

8.00 
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token,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission cannot  be  expected  to  main- 
tain present  services  and  programs 
under  the  1949  hunting  license  struc- 
ture. 

What  do  you  as  sportsmen  get  in 
return  for  the  money  put  into  a hunt- 
ing license?  Perhaps  it’s  unfair  to  ask, 
but  “what  do  you  get  from  several 
hours  at  the  ball  park,  golf  course, 
bowling  lanes  or  football  stadium?” 
Your  present  hunting  license  offers 
you  vast  opportunities  for  year-round 
recreation  at  less  than  a penny  a day. 
To  anyone  willing  to  take  the  time 
and  honestly  appraise  the  situation,  a 
Pennsylvania  hunting  license  is  a gen- 
uine bargain. 

No  Bargains  for  Commission 
Unfortunately,  there  are  few  bar- 
gains turning  up  for  the  Game  Com- 
mission (See  Fig.  3— Comparison  of 
costs).  Of  all  the  money  spent  for 
hunting  in  the  nation,  only  five  cents 
of  every  dollar  goes  for  licenses.  In 
Pennsylvania,  because  the  license  cost 
has  been  lower  than  in  most  other 
states,  less  than  five  cents  of  each  dol- 
lar spent  by  hunters  has  been  avail- 
able to  the  Game  Commission.  Rising 
costs  of  equipment,  supplies,  materials, 
printing,  postage  and  land  have  re- 
duced our  ability  to  provide  the  de- 
sired services  and  continue  necessary 
program  levels.  Even  though  Com- 
mission activities  and  programs  have 
been  expanded  greatly  since  1949, 
there  has  been  less  than  a 12  per  cent 
increase  in  the  number  of  salaried 
employes.  However,  in  keeping  with 
the  spiraling  cost  of  living,  expendi- 
tures for  salaries  have  increased  75 
per  cent.  Even  then,  the  salaries  paid 

I Commission  employes  are  consider- 
ably below  salary  levels  offered  for 
comparable  jobs  in  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  other  state  and  Fed- 
i eral  service  or  private  industry. 

Programs  Greatly  Expanded 
) Despite  rising  costs  and  only  a small 
i increase  in  salaried  personnel,  there 
j1  has  been  a marked  expansion  in  Com- 
. mission  programs  since  1949.  Realiz- 


Photo by  Grant  Heilman 

DESPITE  RISING  COSTS  and  only  a small 
increase  in  salaried  personnel,  there  has 
been  a marked  expansion  in  Commission 
programs  since  1949.  Realizing  that  the 
sport  of  small  game  hunting  on  agricultural 
lands  depends  upon  safeguarding  the  right 
of  every  farmer  to  a peaceful  existence  and 
protection  of  his  lands,  crops  and  livestock, 
the  Game  Commission  moved  ahead  with 
its  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program. 


ing  that  the  sport  of  small  game  hunt- 
ing on  agricultural  lands  depends  upon 
safeguarding  the  right  of  every  farmer 
to  a peaceful  existence  and  protection 
of  his  lands,  crops  and  livestock,  the 
Game  Commission  moved  ahead  with 
its  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program. 
This  program  includes  provisions  in- 
tended to  protect  the  landowner 
against  property  damage,  thereby 
keeping  private  land  open  to  public 
hunting.  This  nationally  famous  pro- 
gram today  embraces  1,307,715  acres, 
as  compared  to  about  750,000  in  1949 
(See  Fig.  4).  Another  endeavor  de- 
signed to  eliminate  “No  Trespass” 
signs  in  farming  areas  is  the  Safety 
Zone  Program.  This  program,  which 
was  nonexistent  in  1949,  now  em- 
braces 1,317,491  acres  (See  Fig.  5). 

Public  hunting  areas  have  been  pro- 
vided in  the  form  of  State  Game 
Lands.  There  were  876,200  acres  of 
State  Game  Lands  in  1949,  now  there 
are  223  tracts  in  64  counties,  totaling 
978,604  acres  (See  Fig.  6). 

There  are  many  other  examples  of 
expanded  programs.  Land  manage- 
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ment  for  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  wildlife  food  and  cover 
is  of  primary  importance.  Without 
management,  prime  hunting  territory 
soon  becomes  unproductive.  Under 
present  income  levels  the  Commission 
cannot  hope  to  restore  cutbacks  or 
expand  this  work  or  meet  increasing 
demands  for  services. 

In  order  to  supplement  the  produc- 
tion of  game  birds  in  the  wild,  the 
Southwest  Game  Farm  was  established 
since  the  last  license  increase  in  1949. 
The  birds  produced  at  this  and  five 
similar  farms  help  to  furnish  addi- 
tional recreation. 

Stocking  Isn't  the  Answer 

Too  many  hunters,  however,  are  of 
the  mistaken  belief  that  stocking  alone 
is  the  answer  to  full  game  bags.  We 
cannot  hope  to  provide  good  hunting 
by  stocking  alone.  If  we  tried  to  do 
this,  only  a few  people  in  Pennsyl- 
vania could  afford  to  buy  a hunting 
license  as  the  cost  would  be  terrific. 
We  must  depend  on  and  work  with 
nature  to  produce  good  crops  of  game 
in  the  wild.  This  is  the  reason  it  is  so 
imperative  that,  we  have  adequate 
funds  to  carry  on  programs  with  farm- 
ers and  landowners,  who  provide  pub- 
lic use  of  their  lands  for  hunters  to 
harvest  the  game  crop  produced 
thereon.  Surely  there  will  never  be 
enough  land  in  public  ownership  to 
support  Pennsylvania’s  army  of  hunt- 
ers. No  single  program  will  suffice— 
we  cannot  rely  solely  on  propagation 
and  stocking,  land  management,  or 
law  enforcement,  but  we  must  con- 
tinue well  rounded  programs  at  ap- 
propriate levels  so  that  maximum  ben- 
efits accrue  to  the  resource  and  to 
those  utilizing  it. 

Balance  Misunderstood 

Unquestionably,  one  of  the  main 
points  of  misunderstanding  concern- 
ing Commission  finances  and  the  game 
fund  is  the  balance  at  the  conclusion 
of  a fiscal  year.  This  balance  must  of 
necessity  be  sizable.  But  it  does  not 
mean  that  the  Game  Commission  has 
surplus  funds.  There  are  outstanding 
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vouchers  and  encumbrances  charged 
against  this  balance.  However,  a fea- 
ture of  primary  importance  is  that  the 
Game  Commission’s  income  is  low 
during  the  months  of  July,  August  and 
September  (See  Figs.  7 and  8,  In- 
come and  expenditures).  Hence  enough 
money  must  be  carried  over  as  work- 
ing capital  to  insure  adequate  funds 
for  operations  during  this  low  income 
period  (See  Fig.  9— Cash  balance). 

Cutbacks  Already  Made 

Cutbacks  have  already  been  made 
and  the  level  of  activity  reduced  in 
Commission  programs.  These  reduc- 
tions have  been  gradual,  as  it  is  evi- 
dent from  past  experience  that  most 
sportsmen  want  these  programs  con- 
tinued. Actually,  a large  part  of  the 
money  derived  from  an  increase  in  the 
hunting  license  fees  will  be  required 
to  restore  the  cutbacks  and  reductions 
already  imposed.  Therefore,  anyone 
who  has  the  idea  that  greatly  im- 
proved hunting  will  result  from  in- 
creased fees  had  better  take  another 
look.  No  such  promises  can  be  made. 
In  fact,  it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain 
some  of  what  we  now  enjoy  and  as 
sincere  and  dedicated  wildlife  resource 
administrators,  we  must  alert  you  to 
these  facts.  If  you  understand  that  the 
very  heritage  of  public  hunting  is  at 
stake,  and  if  you  recognize  the  stark 
reality  of  tremendously  increased  costs 
of  hunting  other  than  cost  of  licenses, 
the  proposed  increase  in  the  hunting 
license  fee  to  $5.25  is  insignificant. 

Surely,  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  not  so  naive  to  believe  that 
a 1949  license  fee  will  do  today  what 
was  possible  then.  Unless  license  fees 
are  increased  to  provide  necessary 
funds,  much  of  what  our  predecessors 
and  we  have  been  dedicated  to  and 
worked  for  will  be  lost.  Our  valuable 
wildlife  resources  deserve  more  than 
5c  of  the  hunter’s  dollar!  We  still  have 
good  hunting  in  Pennsylvania  and  we 
can  look  to  the  future  optimistically 
if  adequate  money  is  available  to  sup- 
port the  resource  on  which  hunting 
depends.  It’s  up  to  YOU! 
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Comparison  of  Program  Levels 

Gradual  Cutbacks  Have  Already  Been  Made . . . 


WHERE  ARE  WE  NOW? 

Reduced  acquisition  of  land  for 
public  hunting. 

Reduced  development  and  land 
management  operations  on  State 
Game  Lands  and  leased  areas. 
(Labor  force  reduced  from  433  in 
mid-1961  to  315  in  January,  1963.) 

Decreased  outlay  for  replace- 
ment equipment  which  means 
added  expense  to  maintain  old 
and  worn  equipment. 

Decreased  operating  expenses 
which  make  it  difficult  for  per- 
sonnel to  provide  desired  and 
necessary  services. 

Indefinite  postponement  of  ac- 
quisition or  preparation  of  movies, 
printed  matter,  etc.,  to  provide 
services  and  fill  requests  of  sports- 
men. 

Delay  in  embarking  on  desirable 
and  necessary  surveys,  investiga- 
tions and  studies  essential  to  con- 
tinued practical  management  of 
game  resources  and  to  cope  with 
anticipated  problems. 

Farm-Game  Cooperative  Pro- 
gram halted  at  current  acreage. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  WITH  NO  INCREASE 
IN  FEES? 

Further  curtailment  or  cessation 
of  acquisition  of  lands  for  public 
hunting. 

Marked  reduction  in  land  man- 
agement activities  for  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  im- 
proved food  and  cover  for  game. 

Reduction  of  nursery  operations 
for  production  of  seedlings  for 
food  and  cover  development. 

Deterioration  of  managed  areas 
for  lack  of  adequate  maintenance. 

Marked  reduction  in  propaga- 
tion program,  hence  decreased 
stocking. 


Reduction  of  services  for  lack 
of  adequate  financing  and  equip- 
ment. 

Will  not  be  possible  to  cope 
with  many  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  sportsmen,  landown- 
ers and  other  citizens. 

Will  be  unable  to  adequately 
service  complaints  and  reports  of 
violations  which  may  result  in 
disrespect  for  game  laws,  rules 
and  regulations. 

Inability  to  continue  level  of 
Safety  Zone  Program,  thereby  re- 
ducing lands  available  for  public 
hunting. 

Inability  to  properly  service 
Farm-Game  Cooperative  Program 
could  result  in  its  deterioration 
and  loss  of  lands  open  to  public 
hunting. 

WHERE  DO  WE  GO  WITH  INCREASED 
FEES? 

A healthy  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram for  public  hunting  areas. 

Survey  crews  to  determine  po- 
tential of  game  lands  and  map 
timber  harvests  and  forest  man- 
agement for  game. 

Restore  and  expand  develop- 
ment program  on  State  Game 
Lands,  other  public  lands  and 
leased  areas. 

More  efficient  operations 
through  replacement  of  old,  worn 
equipment,  thereby  getting  more 
for  the  sportsmen’s  dollar. 

Provide  necessary  operating  ex- 
penses to  meet  demands  for  serv- 
ices. ( Servicing  damage  com- 
plaints, violations,  exhibits,  etc.) 

Expanded  studies,  surveys  and 
investigations  to  determine  prac- 
tical means  to  cope  with  problems 
and  to  develop  methods  and  plans 
essential  to  management. 
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Comparison  of  License  Fees,  Sales,  Area  and 
Population  of  States 


State 

License 

Fee 

Rank 

of 

Fees 

Number  of 
Licenses 
Sold— 1961 

Rank  of 
License 
Sales 

Area 

of 

State 

Rank 

of 

Area 

Population 

Popu- 

lation 

Rank 

Florida  

$33.00 

1 

163,567 

32 

58,560 

22 

4,951,560 

10 

Iowa  

23.50 

2 

319,668 

12 

56,290 

25 

2,757,537 

24 

Colorado  

23.00 

3 

104,247 

8 

1,753,947 

33 

Arkansas  

22.50 

4 

234,381 

19 

53,104 

27 

1,786,272 

31 

Missouri  

22.00 

5 

311,233 

13 

69,686 

19 

4,319,813 

13 

Nebraska 

21.00 

6 

195,630 

24 

77,227 

15 

1,411,330 

34 

Michigan  

18.00 

7 

58,216 

23 

7,823,194 

7 

Montana  

18.00 

8 

201,769 

23 

147,138 

4 

674,767 

42 

Maine  __ 

17.00 

9 

184,806 

27 

33,215 

39 

969,265 

36 

Kentucky  

17.00 

10 

254,561 

17 

40,395 

37 

3,038,156 

22 

Utah  

15.50 

11 

186,923 

26 

84,816 

11 

890,627 

38 

New  York  

15.00 

12 

691,403 

2 

49,576 

30 

16,782,304 

1 

South  Carolina 

14.25 

13 

171,949 

31 

31,055 

40 

2,382,594 

26 

South  Dakota  .. 

14.00 

14 

172,444 

29 

77,047 

16 

680,514 

41 

Connecticut  

13.05 

15 

54,974 

41 

5,009 

48 

2,535,234 

25 

Minnesota  

13.00 

16 

Or 

84,068 

12 

3,413,864 

18 

Massachusetts 

12.60 

17 

116,809 

35 

8,257 

45 

5,148,578 

9 

Oklahoma  

12.25 

18 

194,144 

25 

69,919 

18 

2,328,284 

27 

Virginia  

12.00 

19 

349,897 

10 

40,815 

36 

3,966,949 

14 

New  Hampshire 

11.50 

20 

83,193 

39 

9,304 

44 

606,921 

46 

Washington 

11.50 

21 

288,305 

15 

68,192 

20 

2,853,214 

23 

Illinois  

11.00 

22 

476,613 

7 

56,400 

24 

10,081,158 

4 

Oregon  

11.00 

23 

306,858 

14 

96,981 

10 

1,768,687 

32 

Wisconsin  

11.00 

24 

O 

56,157 

26 

3,951,777 

15 

New  Jersey  

10.30 

25 

174,090 

28 

7,836 

46 

6,066,782 

8 

Maryland  

10.25 

26 

157,750 

33 

10,577 

42 

3,100,689 

21 

Rhode  Island  __ 

10.25 

27 

12,945 

45 

1,214 

50 

859,488 

39 

West  Virginia.. 

10.25 

28 

210,860 

21 

24,181 

41 

1,860,421 

30 

Alaska  

•10.00 

29 

41,454 

43 

586,400 

1 

226,167 

50 

California  

10.00 

30 

631,734 

4 

158,693 

3 

15,717,204 

2 

Tennessee  

10.00 

31 

432,553 

8 

42,244 

34 

3,567,089 

17 

Mississippi  

10.00 

32 

207,904 

22 

47,716 

32 

2,178,141 

29 

North  Dakota  .. 

9.50 

33 

83,032 

40 

70,665 

17 

632,446 

45 

Arizona  

9.00 

34 

117,641 

34 

113,909 

6 

1,302,161 

35 

Nevada  

8.50 

35 

42,337 

42 

110,540 

7 

285,278 

49 

Alabama  

8.15 

36 

321,009 

11 

51,609 

29 

3,266,740 

19 

Indiana  

8.00 

37 

573,696 

5 

36,291 

38 

4,662,498 

11 

Wyoming  

8.00 

38 

112,715 

37 

97,914 

9 

330,066 

48 

New  Mexico  .... 

7.60 

39 

114,214 

36 

121,666 

5 

951,023 

37 

Georgia  

7.50 

40 

238,426 

18 

58,876 

21 

3,943,116 

16 

North  Carolina 

7.50 

41 

394,328 

9 

52,712 

28* 

4,556,155 

12 

Ohio  

7.50 

42 

682,749 

3 

41,222 

35 

9,706,397 

5 

Pennsylvania 

6.45 

43 

996,867 

1 

45,333 

33 

11,319,366 

3 

Louisiana  

6.00 

44 

260,598 

16 

48,523 

31 

3,257,022 

20 

Vermont  

6.00 

45 

110,687 

38 

9,609 

43 

389,881 

47 

Hawaii  

5.00 

46 

6,214 

46 

6,424 

47 

632,772 

44 

Kansas  

4.50 

47 

223,521 

20 

82,264 

14 

2,178,611 

28 

Texas  

4.15 

48 

494,205 

6 

267,339 

2 

9,579,677 

6 

Idaho  

4.00 

49 

172,151 

30 

83,557 

13 

677,191 

42 

Delaware  

3.20 

50 

26,083 

44 

2,057 

49 

446,292 

46 

“Information  Not  Available 
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Continuation  of  Safety  Zone 
Program  to  keep  land  open  to 
public  hunting. 

Continuation  and  possible  ex- 
pansion of  Farm-Game  Coopera- 
tive Program  to  keep  these  lands 
open  to  public  hunting. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  FUTURE  HOLD? 

Increasing  human  population 
and  decreasing  areas  for  the  en- 
joyment of  hunting;  this  will  make 
the  Game  Commission’s  job  more 
difficult  and  more  costly. 

Additional  competition  for  use 
of  land,  resulting  in  serious  prob- 
lems and  threats  to  “free”  public 
hunting  as  we  know  it  today. 

If  the  decline  in  dollar  value 
continues,  any  increase  in  fees 
will  soon  be  swallowed  up  by  in- 
creased costs  and  the  need  for 
further  increases  will  become  evi- 
dent. 

The  necessity  for  intensive  man- 
agement of  areas  managed  pri- 
marily for  game;  this  will  be 
costly. 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue , III 

INCREASED  HUMAN  POPULATIONS  and 
decreased  areas  for  the  enjoyment  of  hunt- 
ing will  result  in  serious  problems  and 
threats  to  "free"  public  hunting  as  we  know 
it  today  in  Pennsylvania. 

An  obligation  on  the  part  of 
sportsmen  to  take  more  interest 
in  improving  landowner-sports- 
man relations. 

An  obligation  on  the  part  of 
sportsmen  to  be  better  informed 
on  matters  of  wise  resource  use. 


What  Is  Sustained  Yield? 

What,  in  a nutshell,  are  the  objectives  of  resource  management?  Dr.  C.  H.  D. 
Clarke,  chief  of  Ontario’s  Fish  and  Wildlife  Branch,  attempted  concise  defi- 
nition in  a recent  speech,  as  follows: 

Forests,  fish  and  wildlife  are  all  renewable  resources,  based  on  the  land, 
and  the  basic  objective  is  to  produce  the  largest  annual  crop  that  can  be 
maintained  from  year  to  year,  consistent  with  other  uses  of  the  same  area. 
We  call  this  sustained  yield. 

Consistent  with  other  uses  evokes  another  principle,  multiple  use.  Forestry 
and  agriculture  are  both  compatible  with  fisheries  and  wildlife  management, 
even  on  lands  whose  use  they  dominate.  There  are  places,  even  in  our  most 
densely  populated  areas,  where  fish  and  wildlife  management  may  be  the 
most  important  use  of  land. 

Another  principle  is  full  use.  Once  we  know  that  a harvestable  surplus 
exists,  it  is  sheer  waste  to  let  it  wither  on  the  vine.  Our  regulations  should  be 
designed  to  protect  the  basic  capital.  Also  we  should  study  all  our  areas  of 
land  and  water  so  as  to  increase  their  productive  capacity. 

There  is  still  a fourth  principle  involved— we  should  see  to  it  that  the  fish 
and  wildlife  harvest  is  shared  equitably  among  our  people. 

To  do  all  these  things  properly,  we  have  to  have  facts  and  more  facts.  Why 
prate  about  sustained  yield  if  we  don’t  know  how  much  we’ve  got,  or  what  our 
increment  is,  or  what  our  land  will  produce,  or  even  how  much  we  are 
taking?  We  can’t  find  out  these  things  without  work. 
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By  NED  SMITH 


April’s  Mud'Puddle  Medley 


1.  What  device  has  nature  given 
the  tree  frogs  to  aid  them  in 
climbing? 

2.  What  is  a spring  peeper? 

3.  How  do  tadpoles  breathe? 

4.  What  is  the  significance  of  the 
pulsations  often  observed  in  the 
floor  of  a toad’s  or  frog’s  mouth? 

5.  Bullfrogs  require  two  years  to 
transform  from  egg  to  mature 
frog.  True  or  false? 

6.  Frogs  and  toads  can  capture  in- 
sects with  their  tongues  at  in- 
credible distances.  How  is  this 
accomplished? 

7.  How  does  the  eye  of  a spadefoot 
toad  differ  from  that  of  other 
batrachians? 

8.  What  small  frog  has  an  X-shaped 
mark  on  its  back? 

AN  APRIL  evening  down  by  the 
creek  can  be  as  silent  as  a tomb 
or  as  clangorous  as  a boiler  factory, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  presence 
or  absence  of  spring  peepers.  Peepers, 
in  case  you  haven’t  had  the  pleasure, 
are  miniature  frogs  about  the  size  of 
the  first  joint  of  your  little  finger  with 
a dark,  X-shaped  mark  on  their  backs. 

Early  in  spring  the  peepers  gather 
in  marshy  places.  Here,  with  throat 
sacs  blown  up  like  bubbles,  the  males 
make  the  countryside  ring  with  their 
love  songs.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
little  girl  peepers  must  be  extremely 


hard  of  hearing,  for  at  close  range  the 
din  of  the  males’  shrill  piping  is  almost 
deafening— an  incredibly  large  sound 
for  so  small  a creature.  Mellowed  by 
distance,  however,  the  chorus  acquires 
a happy  quality  like  the  music  of 
sleighbells  and,  coming  as  it  does  on 
the  heels  of  winter,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  welcome  sounds  of  the  season. 

As  spring  progresses  other  frogs  and 
toads  add  their  grunts,  croaks,  clacks, 
peeps,  and  trills  to  the  nightly  con- 
cert. Every  outdoorsman  has  heard 
the  cacophony,  but  few  can  identify 
the  various  singers.  Fewer  still  can  lay 
claim  to  having  caught  them  in  the 
act.  That  is  a bit  of  sleuthing  that 
requires  stealth  and  patience,  to  say 
nothing  of  boots,  a flashlight,  and 
a handy  explanation  for  the  Fish 
Warden  or  Game  Protector  who  is 
certain  to  investigate  your  suspicious 
actions. 

Springtime  frog  watching  is  almost 
certain  to  lead  you  to  another  web- 
footed singer  as  diminutive  as  the 
spring  peeper— the  chorus  frog.  The 
several  species  found  in  Pennsylvania 
usually  have  a dark  triangle  between 
the  eyes  and  three  dark  stripes  on  the 
back,  the  latter  often  broken  up  into 
spots  or  patches.  The  chorus  frog  can 
be  exasperatingly  hard  to  find,  for  it 
often  sits  beneath  overhanging  grasses 
or  in  other  crannies  while  singing  its 
emphatic  trilling  notes. 
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Other  froggy  serenades  are  getting 
under  way.  One  day  in  late  March  or 
early  April  you  will  hear  a strange 
clatter  in  the  lowlands  that  sounds  for 
all  the  world  like  a crew  of  industrious 
gnomes  building  a house.  At  closer 
range  the  hammering  and  banging 
sound  more  like  the  spluttering  of  a 
flock  of  excited  ducks.  The  truth  is, 
the  explosive  clucks  are  the  love  songs 
of  a gathering  of  male  wood  frogs  in 
a woodland  puddle. 

These  handsome  frogs  are  extremely 
shy,  but  if  you  are  able  to  approach 
them  closely  you’ll  see  that  they  are 
larger  than  peepers,  and  pinkish  tan 
to  brown  in  color,  each  with  a dis- 
tinctive blackish  brown  face  mask. 

Leopard  Frog 

Leopard  frogs  mate  early,  too.  In- 
flating twin  sacs  on  either  side  of  the 
neck  the  males  emit  “snorting”  sounds 
and  clacks  that  are  deeper  and  less 
explosive  than  those  of  the  wood  frog. 
They  are  distinctly  marked  frogs— 
brown  or  green  with  rounded  dark 
spots  that  are  outlined  in  a lighter 
color. 

The  confusingly  similar  pickerel 
frog  is  an  inveterate  snorer,  his  entire 
song  consisting  of  soft  snoring  notes 
made  with  the  help  of  twin  vocal 
sacs  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  This 
pretty  amphibian  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  leopard  frog  by  the  double 
row  of  dark,  squarish  spots  on  the 
back  that  lack  a light  border  and  by 
the  yellow  or  orange  concealed  sur- 
face of  the  hind  legs. 

Green  Frog 

A later  singer  is  the  green  frog,  one 
of  our  larger  species.  Green  or  brown- 
ish green,  sometimes  spotted,  some- 
times not,  this  fellow  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  smaller  leopard  and 
pickerel  frogs  by  his  indistinct  mark- 
ings, and  from  the  larger  bullfrog  by 
dorso-lateral  folds  which  the  bullfrog 
lacks.  Dorso-lateral  folds  are  ridges 
that  run  from  each  eye  to  a point  near 
the  hind  leg. 

When  vocalizing  the  male  green 


frog  usually  sits  in  the  water  half 
submerged.  His  note  has  been  de- 
scribed as  “the  sound  made  by  pluck- 
ing a loose  mandolin  string”  and  that 
description  is  hard  to  improve  upon. 

Bullfrog 

Our  biggest  frog,  the  bullfrog,  is 
one  of  our  latest  breeders,  singing  and 
mating  well  into  the  summer  months. 
His  incredibly  deep,  throaty  “Jug  o’ 
rum”  is  a well-known  sound,  and  the 
soloist  himself  is  not  usually  difficult 
to  observe  in  the  act.  He  bellows  while 
sitting  in  the  water  or  floating  lan- 
guidly on  the  surface,  frequently  in 
the  mouth  of  a partially  submerged 
muskrat  burrow.  A single  flattened 
throat  sac  is  inflated  while  singing. 

Bullfrogs  are  readily  distinguished 
from  the  green  frog  by  the  absence  of 
a dorso-lateral  fold.  Coloration  is 
green  or  greenish  above,  the  markings, 
if  any,  are  indistinct. 

Cricket  Frog 

Our  smallest  frog,  the  tiny  cricket 
frog,  is  one  of  the  latest  to  be  heard 
from.  An  accelerating  series  of  sharp 
clicks,  sounding  like  two  pebbles  be- 
ing struck  together,  is  its  mating  song. 
Like  the  chorus  frog,  it  has  a dark 
triangular  patch  between  its  eyes,  but 
it  differs  from  them  in  having  warty 
skin  and  a dark  streak  on  the  hind 
surface  of  each  thigh. 

Gray  Tree  Frog 

The  gray  tree  frog,  a larger  cousin 
of  the  spring  peeper,  is  seldom  seen, 
but  its  short,  loud  trill  is  a familiar 
nocturnal  sound.  The  frog’s  gray  col- 
oring with  darker  markings  match 
perfectly  the  bark  of  the  trees  in 
which  it  spends  most  of  its  time.  Other 
distinguishing  features  are  its  large 
toe  discs  and  the  light  spot  beneath 
each  eye.  The  concealed  portions  of 
the  hind  legs  are  orange-yellow.  Mat- 
ing time  for  the  tree  frog  is  a month 
or  two  later  than  that  of  the  spring 
peeper. 

Three  toads  join  the  spring  song  fest 
in  Pennsylvania— the  American  toad, 
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A.  Frog  egg  containing  embryo. 

B.  Newly  hatched  tadpole. 

C.  & D.  Older  tadpoles. 

the  Fowler’s  toad,  and  the  spadefoot 
toad. 

The  American  is  the  familar,  portly, 
warty-skinned  habitue  of  the  garden, 
but  in  April  or  May  males  and  females 
of  the  species  move  to  ponds  and 
streams  to  mate.  Here  the  males  dis- 
tend their  bubble-like  throat  sacs  and 
serenade  their  prospective  mates  with 
a prolonged  trilling  note  that  has  a 
pleasing  musical  quality. 

The  Fowler’s  toad  is  similar,  differ- 
ing chiefly  in  having  three  or  more 
warts  in  each  dark  spot  on  the  back 
as  opposed  to  one  or  two  in  the  Amer- 
ican toad,  no  large  warts  on  the  thighs, 
and  a practically  unspotted  chest.  The 
Fowler’s  toad’s  song  is  a strange,  flat 
bleat. 

The  Spadefoot  Toad 

In  southeastern  Pennsylvania  lives 
the  strange  spadefoot  toad,  a burrow- 
ing species  that  spends  much  of  its 
time  underground  in  loose  soil.  Usu- 
ally secretive,  these  frogs  sometimes 
astound  folks  by  suddenly  appearing 
by  the  hundreds  on  warm,  rainy  nights 
for  the  purpose  of  mating.  The  sere- 
nading—a chorus  of  sharp  grunts  and 
quacks— mating,  and  egg-laying  take 
place  in  nearby  pools  and  water-filled 
ditches. 

The  spadefoot  has  smoother  skin 


than  most  toads.  The  eyes  are  unique, 
having  a vertically  elliptical  pupil  that 
is  slitlike  in  daylight.  A small,  curved 
excrescence,  or  “spade,”  on  the  sole 
of  each  hind  foot  gives  this  species  its 
common  name. 

These  are  the  toads  and  frogs  that 
live  in  Pennsylvania.  Looking  for  them 
is  fun,  of  course,  but  it  is  even  more 
fun  to  observe  them  closely,  watching 
for  peculiarities  in  their  structure  and 
behavior  that  make  them  unique. 

Take  their  vocal  efforts,  for  ex- 
ample. Have  you  noticed  that  frogs 
and  toads  sing  with  their  mouths 
closed?  They  do,  and  what’s  more 
they  can  even  sing  under  water,  for 
the  air  that  strums  their  vocal  organs 
is  passed  back  and  forth  between  their 
lungs  and  inflatable  sacs  beneath  their 
chins  or  on  the  sides  of  the  neck. 
These  sacs  are  often  expanded  like 
balloons  to  several  times  the  size  of 
the  singer’s  head. 

Fighting  Among  Males 

In  some  gatherings  there  is  much 
“fighting”  among  the  males,  if  you  can 
call  such  ridiculous  wrestling  matches 
fighting.  When  a mate  is  finally  se- 
lected the  male  clasps  the  female 
around  the  waist  with  his  forelegs  and 
as  she  extrudes  her  eggs  in  the  water 
he  fertilizes  them  with  sperm  cells. 
Most  frog  eggs  are  laid  in  floating 
mats  or  in  rounded  clusters  attached 
to  underwater  sticks  or  plants.  Toad 
eggs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  laid  in 
long,  twisted  strands  of  jelly  resem- 
bling strings  of  beads.  The  tremen- 
dous bulk  of  frog  egg  masses  com- 
pared to  the  size  of  the  frog  that  laid 
them  is  amazing.  Actually,  their  sur- 
prising size  is  due  to  the  huge  amount 
of  water  absorbed  by  the  jellylike 
material  that  surrounds  each  egg. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  devel- 
opment of  frog  eggs  with  a hand  lens. 
One  can  actually  see  the  cleavage,  or 
sub-dividing  of  the  cell  and  at  a later 
stage  can  see  the  embryo  taking 
shape.  Still  later  the  lively  embryo 
rends  its  transparent,  spherical  prison 
and  a new  tadpole  is  “born.” 
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The  incredibly  small  hatchling  is 
primarily  a peanut-shaped  body  pro- 
pelled by  a long,  flat  tail.  Beneath  its 
head  are  suckers  by  which  it  clings 
to  submerged  vegetation,  and  on  each 
side  of  where  its  neck  should  be  are 
small  external  gills  that  resemble  little 
hands  with  misshapen  fingers.  Later  a 
small  mouth  is  formed  with  which  it 
feeds  on  algae  and  minute  fragments 
of  decaying  vegetation. 

The  first  hint  that  the  polliwog  will 
become  a frog  comes  with  the  appear- 
ance of  two  hind  legs.  By  the  time  the 
forelegs  are  formed  the  tail  has  al- 
ready shown  signs  of  shrinking.  In 
the  meantime  even  more  miraculous 
transformations  are  taking  place  inside 
the  tadpole’s  body.  To  equip  it  for  a 
terrestrial  existence  lungs  replace  the 
external  gills.  The  digestive  system  is 
completely  “remodeled”  to  handle  ani- 
mal food.  Instead  of  the  small,  weak 
mouth  of  the  vegetarian  the  tadpole 
now  acquires  huge,  gaping  jaws  for 
engulfing  insects  and  other  animals. 
All  the  while  the  tail  shrinks  and 
shrinks.  When  the  froglet  at  last  goes 
terrestrial  he  might  still  be  wearing  a 
hint  of  a tail,  but  the  last  vestige  soon 
disappears.  This  marvelous  transition 
from  egg  to  frog  requires  onjy  a month 
in  some  species,  but  green  frogs  spend 
their  first  winter  as  tadpoles  and  bull- 
frogs require  two  years  to  reach  ma- 
turity. 

Toad-Frog  Difference 

The  external  differences  between 
toads  and  frogs  are  not  always  clearly 
defined,  but  in  general  frogs  have 
rather  smooth  skins  and  live  in  and 
close  to  water,  while  toads  have  warty 
skins  and  live  in  dryer  situations.  Too, 
a frog’s  hind  legs  are  much  larger 
than  his  forelegs;  the  difference  is  not 
so  great  in  the  case  of  the  toad. 

The  toes  of  frogs  and  toads  have 
no  nails,  but  tree  frogs  ( including  the 
spring  peeper)  have  sticky,  disc- 
shaped pads  on  the  ends  of  the  toes 
for  climbing.  Most  frogs  and  toads 
have  a warty  enlargement  on  the 
thumb  of  the  front  feet.  This  feature 


is  more  pronounced  in  males,  espe- 
cially in  the  breeding  season  when  it 
is  used  to  hold  the  female  during  egg 
laying. 

You’ve  probably  noticed  the  rapid 
pulsations  of  the  thin  skin  beneath 
the  lower  jaw  of  a frog  or  toad.  This 
is  a part  of  the  breathing  process. 
Having  no  diaphragm  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  is  used  to  draw  air  in  through 
the  nostrils  and  force  it  into  the  lungs. 

No  Ear  Openings 

Frogs  need  have  no  fear  of  getting 
water  in  their  ears,  for  they  have  no 
ear  openings.  Their  eardrums,  external 
and  flush  with  the  sides  of  the  head, 
are  the  disc-shaped  patches  behind 
the  frog’s  eyes. 

Like  birds,  frogs  and  toads  have  a 
transparent  eyelid,  or  nictitating  mem- 
brane, which  they  pull  over  the  eyes 
when  diving,  leaping,  swimming  un- 
der water,  or  catching  prey.  At  the 
same  time,  the  eyes  are  withdrawn 
into  their  sockets,  giving  the  animal 
an  unfamiliar  streamlined  appearance. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  features 
of  these  batrachians  is  the  tongue, 
which  is  highly  specialized  to  catch 
insects.  This  rubbery  organ  is  attached 
to  the  front  of  the  mouth,  and  can  be 
flipped  forward  more  than  half  the 
length  of  its  owner’s  head  and  body. 
In  addition  it  is  quite  sticky  and  small 
insects  adhere  to  it  on  contact.  Fur- 
thermore, the  tip  is  prehensile,  en- 
abling it  to  actually  grasp  larger  and 
stronger  prey.  High-speed  photog- 
raphy has  shown  that  the  act  of  flick- 
ing out  the  tongue,  securing  an  insect, 
and  flipping  said  insect  into  the  mouth 
consumes  about  one-twelfth  of  a sec- 
ond! 

Frogs  and  tadpoles  are  eaten  by  a 
host  of  predators— kingfishers,  herons, 
mink,  otters,  raccoons,  fish,  water 
snakes,  other  larger  frogs  and  toads, 
and  even  predacious  water  beetles— 
to  name  a few.  Toads  are  less  desir- 
able prey,  because  of  a somewhat 
poisonous  and  irritating  skin  secre- 
tion. This  stuff  can  cause  a painful 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  so  don’t  rub 
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your  eyes  after  handling  one  of  these 
creatures.  But  you  needn’t  worry 
about  getting  warts  from  toads— that 
old-fashioned  notion  has  been  com- 
pletely de-bunked. 

The  plain  truth  is,  frogs  and  toads 
are  among  our  most  beneficial  forms 
of  wildlife.  They  consume  unbeliev- 
able numbers  of  noxious  insects.  They 
enliven  springtime  evenings  with  song. 
Some  of  them  are  even  good  to  eat. 
Like  many  other  forms  of  wildlife, 
the  better  you  get  to  know  them  the 
more  you  enjoy  having  them  around. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

1.  A sticky  disc  on  the  end  of  each 
toe. 

2.  A very  small  frog — one  of  the 
first  to  sing  in  springtime. 

3.  By  means  of  external  gills. 

4.  These  pulsations  draw  air  in 
through  the  nostrils  and  force  it 
into  the  lungs. 

5.  True. 


FROGS  AND  TADPOLES  are  eaten  by  a 
host  of  predators — kingfishers,  herons,  mink, 
otters,  raccoons,  fish,  water  snakes,  other 
large  frogs  and  toads,  and  even  predacious 
water  beetles — to  name  a few. 

6.  In  addition  to  stretching  in  length 
the  tongue  is  also  attached  to  the 
front  of  the  jaw,  rather  than  the 
rear. 

7.  It  has  a vertically  elliptical  pupil. 

8.  The  spring  peeper. 


Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  Field  Office  Locations  Announced 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an- 
nounced today  that  it  is  establishing  small  field  offices  in  PHILADELPHIA, 
PA.;  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Denver,  Colo.;  and  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  sites  were  selected  because  of  the  geographic  area  each  will  serve,  pop- 
ulation density,  transportation  facilities,  proximity  to  state  and  other  Federal 
agencies  with  responsibilities  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  several  other  factors. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  organized  last  year  at  the  direction  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  was  established  to  help  meet  mount- 
ing public  needs  for  both  public  and  private  outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 
Americans  increasingly  are  turning  to  the  out-of-doors,  with  ninety  per  cent 
participating  annually  in  recreation  activities  such  as  hiking,  swimming,  scenic- 
driving,  hunting,  and  fishing.  Present  pressures  on  available  facilities  are  ex- 
pected to  triple  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  Bureau  personnel  located  in  the  new  field  offices  will  work  primarily 
with  the  states  and  their  political  subdivisions  in  stimulating  and  assisting  out- 
door recreation  programs.  They  also  will  help  on  a second  major  Bureau 
responsibility,  promoting  coordination  of  Federal  agency  outdoor  recreation 
activities. 

The  Philadelphia  field  office  of  the  Bureau  will  serve  the  Northeastern  states 
of  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  West 
Virginia. 
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Your  Shooting  Average  Can 
Be  Both  Revealing  and  Helpful. . . 


Uaddr  Miss  Bird? 


By  George  Bird  Evans 

Part  III 


TO  SAY  exactly  what  your  kills 
should  be  — so  many  hits  out  of 
so  many  shots  on  grouse,  woodcock, 
or  other  birds— is  to  take  shooting  out 
of  the  class  of  sport  and  make  it  a 
drill.  However,  to  know  what  you 
have  done  by  keeping  a shooting  rec- 
ord is  to  learn  a lot  about  yourself. 

I doubt  if  many  men  know  their 
shooting  average  for  any  given  season. 
Some  have  the  happy  faculty  of  for- 
getting misses,  recalling  certain  days 


as  all  hits.  If  you  can  take  that  view 
of  shooting  you  don’t  need  any  help. 
I am  a hunter  who  has  to  know,  and 
so  have  kept  my  shooting  averages  on 
grouse  for  thirty  years,  expressed  in 
percentages  of  hits  to  all  shells  fired. 
My  average  runs  from  the  low  twen- 
ties to  a couple  of  good  years  when  I 
hit  40  per  cent,  42  per  cent  and  one 
very  high  57  per  cent  in  1958.  The 
long-term  average  tells  me  that,  tak- 
ing all  shots  as  they  come,  when  I 


KILLING  ONE  BIRD  is  often  more  gratifying  than  killing  two.  Bird  Number  1 loses  a 
little  of  its  significance — its  special  beauty  when  laid  oeside  Number  2.  So  as  your  bird 
is  retrieved  to  you  and  you  accept  it  from  your  dog,  don't  just  stuff  it  into  your  game 
pocket  and  rush  on  to  get  the  next  one.  PGC  Photo  by  George  H.  Harrison 


make  better  than  one  hit  out  of  three 
shells  on  grouse  I am  shooting  above 
normal  for  me. 

During  the  season  I try  to  close  my 
mind  as  to  how  the  average  is  run- 
ning, though  it  is  impossible  to  ignore 
a string  of  hits  and  less  possible  tc 
ignore  misses.  But  shooting  for  the 
average  rather  than  for  the  shot  causes 
tension  and  detracts  from  the  pleasure. 
Nor  is  it  accurate  to  take  only  easy 
shots  for  the  sake  of  the  average 
though  it  is  wise  to  resist  wild  tries. 
They  undermine  your  confidence  and 
often  result  in  dusted  birds. 

Crumble  Their  Reputation 

Kept  accurately,  shooting  averages 
would  crumble  the  reputations  of 
those  fabulous  shots  who  “never  miss 
a bird.”  An  exceptional  day’s  perform- 
ance or  loose  standards  such  as  count- 
ing a second-barrel  kill  as  simply  a 
hit  (instead  of  two  shots,  one  hit) 
contribute  to  the  legend  of  the  in- 
credible performer.  High  or  low  aver- 
ages often  result  from  a record  of  a 
small  amount  of  shooting  and  while 
accurate  in  themselves  are  misleading. 
Averages  should  be  calculated  sepa- 
rately for  each  species  to  get  the  clear- 
est picture  of  what  you  and  your  gun 
are  doing. 

Beyond  averages  I find  it  interesting 
to  keep  a record  of  which  hits  and 
misses  I have  made.  Make  a list  of  the 
possible  variations  of  flight  you  en- 
counter for  your  favorite  bird.  Mine 
are  on  grouse,  grouped  as  follows: 
Crossing  left,  eye  level 
Crossing  left,  low 
Crossing  left,  high 
Crossing  left,  overhead 
Crossing  left,  from  tree 
Crossing  left,  rising 
Crossing  left,  rising  acutely 
Crossing  left,  leveling 
There  are  the  same  variations  for  cross- 
ing right,  quartering  right,  quartering 
left,  with  six  variations  each  for  straight- 
away, away-left,  away-right,  and  three 
each  for  incoming,  incoming-right,  in- 
coming left,  59  angles  that  only  loosely 
cover  all  possibilities.  Vertical  marks 


for  hits  opposite  the  corresponding 
“bird,”  horizontal  marks  for  misses 
give  you  your  weak  shots  over  the 
years  at  a glance. 

A degree  of  frustration  enhances 
bird  shooting.  But  any  man  would 
shoot  better  if  he  could  escape  the 
disconcerting  effect  of  a game  bird’s 
flush.  There  appears  time  for  an  al- 
most leisurely  shot  when  we  watch 
someone  else  shoot.  When  it  is  our- 
selves we  often  get  a devastating  re- 
action. But  that’s  the  thrill  and  I 
wouldn’t  want  it  otherwise. 

If  you  don’t  shoot  between  seasons, 
do  frequent  dry  practice  including 
mounting  before  a mirror.  If  the  ac- 
tion is  jerky  or  indicates  that  you  must 
adapt  to  your  stock,  find  what  is 
wrong.  You  should,  with  correct 
mounting,  have  a bead  on  your  eye 
in  the  mirror. 

The  Right  Gun 

The  right  gun,  as  I have  suggested 
in  the  early  part  of  this  series,  is 
essential.  Whether  it  is  a double  or 
one  of  the  other  models  is  as  personal 
a matter  as  the  fit  itself.  So,  too,  is  the 
gauge.  My  experience  is  concerned 
largely  with  grouse  and  woodcock  and 
I am  certain  that  on  grouse  many  men 
are  under-gunned.  A twenty-gauge 
may  handle  beautifully  and  its  50  per 
cent  pattern  may  fill  as  large  a circle 
as  the  same  choke  from  a twelve.  But, 
except  on  close  shots,  amazingly  few 
pellets  reach  the  bird  from  my  gun. 
I feel  that  intervening  branches  in 
grouse  cover  can  stop  enough  shot  to 
make  the  difference  between  a clean 
kill  and  a miss— or  a cripple.  A total 
of  460  number  eight  pellets  in  a 
twelve-gauge  lls-ounce  load  appeals  to 
me  above  358  in  Js  ounce  of  the  same 
size  shot. 

For  the  same  reason,  I prefer  the 
460  number  eights  to  the  251  number 
sixes  in  the  1/8-ounce  load.  Why  not 
use  lM  ounces  and  increase  the  num- 
ber of  pellets?  The  answer  is  that  my 
guns  pattern  best  with  a 3-dram  1 %- 
ounce  load.  In  them,  heavier  powder 
charges  blow  the  patterns  and  more 
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than  l/s  ounces  of  shot  flares  too 
widely.  Grouse  do  not  require  a long- 
range  load  nor,  in  my  opinion,  do 
pheasants.  I concede  to  the  number- 
six-shot  way  of  thinking  for  a pheasant 
because  he  is  a larger  bird  ( intercept- 
ing more  of  the  higher-velocity  num- 
ber sixes  in  the  less  dense  pattern  than 
a grouse),  is  shot  at  in  more  open 
areas,  and  most  important  because  I 
have  not  had  good  results  with  num- 
ber eights  on  pheasants.  On  woodcock 
I like  a 21-dram  number  eight  load. 

The  time  to  consider  a smaller 
gauge  than  a twelve  is  when  you  are 
suffering  from  recoil  flinch.  Even  then 
a lighter  load  in  the  twelve  gauge  is 
more  effective.  For  an  adequate  load 
in  a lighter  gauge  usually  results  in 
the  original  troublesome  recoil. 

No  matter  how  proficient  or  how 
inept,  every  gunner  has  his  “sweet” 
and  his  “off”  days.  Sometimes  the  dif- 
ference is  a bad  night’s  sleep  or  a state 
of  nerves.  I have  a friend,  an  excellent 
skeet  shot,  who  tells  me  that  a ciga- 
rette and  a cup  of  coffee  between 
rounds  will  take  one  or  two  hits  off 
his  score. 

The  desire  to  shoot  well  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a companion  can  upset  your 
shooting.  If  you  are  worried  about  the 
impression  you’re  making  upon  him, 
forget  it.  He  will  like  you  better  if  you 
miss  a few.  If  it  is  a competitive  thing 
between  two  men,  both  are  in  for  a 
miserable  day  for  even  if  one  is  too 
much  of  a gentleman  to  try  to  out- 
shoot  the  other  it  can  spoil  his  day 
merely  having  a companion  around 
in  that  state  of  mind. 

If  you  want  to  experience  unusual 
shooting  pleasure,  occasionally  hunt 
alone.  There  is  a strange  satisfaction 
in  a shot  made  with  no  one  there  to 
share  it  but  you  and  your  dog— a 
sense  of  indebtedness  for  this  benefi- 
cence from  the  wilderness  you  stand 
in. 

There  is  such  a thing  as  wanting  too 
badly  to  make  a shot.  This  usually 
occurs  after  a string  of  misses  or 
when  birds  haven’t  been  offering  a 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue , III 

IT  IS  INTERESTING  to  make  a record  of 
which  hits  and  misses  you  have  made.  Make 
a list  of  the  possible  variations  of  flight  you 
encounter  with  your  favorite  bird.  Some  59 
angles  only  loosely  cover  all  possibilities. 
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DON'T  LET  KILLING  BECOME  A COMPULSION.  It  takes  dignity  from  a wonderful  ex- 
perience. And  so,  once  you  have  taught  yourself  to  shoot  well,  then  teach  yourself  how 
to  stop.  This  is  the  author  with  his  "prides  and  joy"  after  a successful  grouse  hunt. 


chance.  At  such  times  you  want  a 
shot.  I wanted  to  kill  that  bird  Ruff 
pointed  so  beautifully,  because  at 
nearly  fifteen  he  won’t  have  too  many 
points  like  that  again.  I missed  it  both 
barrels. 

At  these  times  stop  and  tell  your- 
self: It  really  doesn’t  matter.  Try  to 
forget  the  last  bird  you  missed  in- 
stead of  nursing  your  disappointment. 
We  all  know  that  a hit  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a hunt  works  a kind  of  magic 
on  our  shooting  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Imagine  then,  that  you’ve  already 
shot  a bird;  pretend  you  feel  its  re- 
assuring plumpness  in  the  back  of 
your  jacket.  When  I can  make  myself 
do  this  I approach  the  next  shot  less 
tensely  and  usually  do  better. 

Comparing  shooting  experiences 
with  other  gunners  is  an  interesting 
part  of  it  all  but  don’t  compare  scores. 
Forget  the  other  fellow’s  kills.  You 
have  to  enjoy  your  shooting  in  terms 
of  your  own  standards.  Keep  in  mind 
—the  pleasure  is  in  the  bird  still  in 
air  as  you  take  your  shot  made  or 
missed.  It  is  your  experience  that  pro- 
vides the  thrill,  not  a harvest  of  dead 
birds  collected  by  someone  else. 

Killing  one  bird  is  often  more  grati- 
fying than  killing  two.  Bird  Number  1 
loses  a little  of  its  significance— its 
special  beauty  when  laid  beside  Num- 
ber 2.  So  as  your  bird  is  retrieved  to 
you  and  you  accept  it  from  your  dog, 
don’t  stuff  it  into  your  game  pocket 
and  rush  on  to  get  the  next  one.  Ex- 
amine it,  stroke  its  feathers  and  cherish 


it  as  if  it  were  the  last  one  you’ll  ever 
shoot.  It  deserves  that  much. 

In  shooting  you  cannot  overlook  the 
factor  of  luck— good  and  bad.  Certain 
hits  are  a bit  above  what  you  expect 
of  yourself.  A lot  depends  upon  how 
the  birds  are  coming  up.  Your  notes 
for  two  days  may  read  the  same:  ten 
flushes.  On  one  day  you  may  have 
had  three  shots,  on  the  other— none. 
You  can’t  make  shots  that  aren’t  there. 

I go  into  my  mid-season  slump  as 
regularly  as  the  autumn  rolls  around, 
and  the  longer  it  lasts,  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  shake  off.  When  I finally 
convince  myself  that  it  really  does 
not  matter  whether  I make  the  next 
shot,  that  the  bird  deserves  to  win, 
then  I begin  to  relax.  By  the  time  we 
are  stretched  before  the  evening’s  fire 
most  misses  of  the  day  seem  less  a 
crisis  -and  more  something  nice  to 
think  about— the  bird  being  alive  back 
there  in  that  wild  rhododendron  val- 
ley. It  is  just  to  be  hoped  that  we 
missed  it  clean. 

Don’t,  whatever  you  do,  let  killing 
become  a compulsion.  It  takes  the 
dignity  from  a wonderful  experience. 
And  so,  once  you  have  taught  your- 
self how  to  shoot  well,  then  teach 
yourself  how  to  stop.  When  instead  of, 
“Daddy  miss  bird?”  that  boy  is  old 
enough  to  ask,  “Dad,  where  can  we 
go  hunting?”  will  you  still  be  able  to 
show  him  our  native  game  birds  in- 
stead of  pen-raised  specimens?  And 
will  you  be  able  to  say  that  you,  at 
least,  have  never  over-gunned  them? 
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Man  Against  Water  Beasts . . . 


By  H.  Glenn  Hart 


EVER  get  the  feeling  that  a furry, 
beady-eyed,  crooked-toothed, 
short-legged  fugitive  who  must  have 
ridden  out  the  flood  in  the  bilges  of 
Noah’s  boat  was  getting  the  best  of 
you? 

No? 

Then  you  haven’t  had  my  experi- 
ences with  castor  canadensis,  the  big- 
gest rat  of  them  all.  Yes,  that’s  his 
name  although  you  may  have  heard 
him  mentioned  as  the  valuable  beaver 
for  he  has  been  good  for  something 
from  time  to  time.  At  least  when  dead, 
he  graces  the  shoulders  of  many  a 
slick  chick  and  was  once  a good  wind- 
break for  the  bald  pates  of  elder 
statesmen. 
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CASTOR  CANADENSIS,  better  known  as 
the  beaver.  According  to  the  author,  this 
big  water  beast  is  better  dead  than  alive. 
Perhaps  you  would  agree  if  you  had  his 
experience. 


Endless  Beavers  at  Endless  Mountain 


As  you  may  have  now  surmised, 

my  dealings  with  this  — ; — this , 

well,  with  the  beaver,  have  been  any- 
thing but  pleasurable. 

Having  been  saddled  to  a desk  for 
many  years  in  the  service  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  Air  Force,  my  retirement  plans 
to  settle  in  the  great  outdoors  took 
on  real  meaning  when  I purchased  a 
piece  of  the  Endless  Mountains  of 
Pennsylvania.  I was  as  excited  and 
unknowing  as  our  mongrel  pup  in  the 
neighbor’s  dahlias  when  that  section 
of  wooded  mountains  became  mine— 
and  it  had  a real,  honest-to-goodness 
beaver  pond  on  it.  Quite  a thrill  those 
first  few  weekends  to  surprise  several 
enterprising  dam  architects  from  the 
local  beaver  colony  out  on  their  survey 
trips  in  the  valley  below  the  main 
pond. 

Had  I known  what  they  were  really 
up  to,  I would  not  have  picked  a cer- 
tain likely  spot  to  build  a road  across 
the  stream.  But  I didn’t  and  so  I did 
start  right  in  lugging  stones  for  a fill 


that  would  allow  me  to  drive  a new 
jeep,  already  purchased  and  rarin’  to 
go,  across  to  the  old  barn  on  my  next 
trip  “up.” 

With  this  initial  construction  done, 
it  was  back  to  the  “bird  farm”  (air 
base ) for  several  weeks  of  sitting, 
dreaming  and  planning  the  Haft  to  be. 
( Now  and  then  a few  minutes  did  get 
involved  in  the  everyday  tasks  of 
maintaining  Uncle’s  iron  birds  of  the 
blue. ) 

Then,  in  the  first  driving  snow  storm 
of  a new  winter,  I confidently  drove 
that  new  Jeep  with  a trailer  load  of 
gear,  down  over  the  fields  toward  my 
crossing  to  the  barn. 

“Where  was  my  road  across  the 
creek?  In  fact— where  was  the  creek?” 

In  its  stead  was  not  only  the  pond 
I had  bought  but  a whole  string  of 
them.  “Water  water  everywhere 

,”  and  me  with  nought  but 

a jeep. 

Now  if  a man  ever  made  a mistake, 
right  then  I made  one.  Taking  a new 
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MY  SURVEYOR  FRIENDS  who  must  have  recruited  several  thousand  of  their  relatives 
(no  less  could  have  done  it)  were  in  the  process  of  restoring  the  valleyto  their  specifications. 


mattock  and  shovel  from  the  trailer  I 
tore  out  those  dams  and  sat  down  for 
a smoke  while  the  water  receded. 
Then  I drove  across  right  where  I had 
planned  to  do  just  that. 

“No  sweat!” 

Each  piece  of  gear  moving  into  the 
barn  which  was  to  become  the  home 
of  a soon-to-be-retired,  long-frustrated 
outdoorsman,  added  permanence  to  a 
mighty  pleasant  feeling  of  content- 
ment and  satisfaction. 

Leaving  the  barn  the  next  morning 
with  the  thoughts  of  a new  day  as 
invigorating  as  the  cold  mountain  air, 
I found  changes  I hadn’t  expected. 
“Well  I’ll  be  dam— ed!”  And  I was— 
more  than  just  a little  bit. 

My  surveyor  friends  who  must  have 
recruited  several  thousand  of  their 
relatives  (no  less  could  have  done  it) 
were  in  the  process  of  restoring  the 
valley  to  their  specifications. 

The  scene  suddenly  took  on  the 
looks  and  sounds  of  a freshman  initia- 
tion as  each  startled  worker  whacked 
the  broad  expanse  of  new  ponds  in 
warning  of  my  approach.  Then  all 
that  remained  was  my  flooding  valley, 
V-marked  by  the  wakes  of  many  la- 
borers heading  home. 


As  I looked  over  the  repairs  I was 
amazed  at  the  size  of  materials  used. 
Interwoven  into  the  breaks  were  birch 
clumps  and  tree  limbs  three  to  four- 
inches  in  diameter  and  as  much  as  six 
feet  long.  Packed  into  the  “mudding” 
were  stones  that  surely  were  too  large 
for  one  small  animal  to  drag  several 
hundred  feet  through  icy  swirling 
water.  But  there  it  was.  Neatly  engi- 
neered and  constructed— and— cover- 
ing my  roadway  completely. 

To  Work  Again 

So  to  work  again  although  I must 
admit  a bit  reluctantly,  for  I felt  a 
twinge  of  conscience  as  I tore  into  that 
example  of  great  industrious  effort. 
Having  again  exposed  my  roadbed,  I 
spent  the  remainder  of  that  crisp  early 
winter  day  exploring  the  main  pond. 

That  I had  adopted  a sizable  clan 
was  evident  by  the  many  skid  trails 
leading  from  thickets  of  poplar  and 
birch  to  the  pond  edge.  If  amazed  by 
the  dam  work,  I was  fascinated  by 
the  engineering  skill  of  those  skid- 
ways.  Through  hummocks,  around 
boulders  and  under  fallen  trees  the 
skidways  followed  the  best  slope 
downwards.  Often  a two-foot  section 
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of  huge  tree  trunk  had  been  removed 
when  that  appeared  to  be  the  best 
course  to  take.  Each  skidway  was 
slick  from  the  constant  travel  of  the 
beaver  dragging  his  chow  from  sup- 
ply source  to  winter  warehousing 
areas.  At  the  foot  of  each,  a deep 
channel  had  been  cut  to  the  pond  so 
that  large  chunks  could  be  floated 
quickly  and  easily.  As  I found  out 
later,  his  planning  of  these  canals  not 
only  eased  his  workload  but  afforded 
him  a quick  escape  route  if  surprised 
at  his  work. 

The  Main  Lodge 

It  didn’t  take  much  looking  to  spot 
the  main  lodge.  Near  the  center  of 
the  pond  among  the  roots  of  a stand 
of  dead  hemlock  it  stuck  up  like  the 
back  of  a waddling  porcupine.  Just  as 
the  white-tipped  spines  of  porky  show 
up  against  the  darker  color  of  his  fur, 
so  the  most  recently  eaten  twigs  and 
branches  laced  into  the  outer  covering 
distinguished  the  beaver  house  from 
other  tangled  masses  of  brush. 

Not  a sign  of  life  was  in  evidence. 
But  small  wonder  considering  the 
work  jag  my  friends  must  have  been 
sleeping  off. 

Although  it  wasn’t  until  a later  date 
when  all  the  water  was  gone  that  I 
could  measure  and  explore  this  estate 
house  of  my  tenants;  its  size  and  lay- 
out matched  all  of  the  other  engineer- 
ing feats  I’d  seen.  Roughly  thirty  feet 
in  diameter,  it  stood  over  eight  feet 
tall  and  had  at  least  ten  entrances  at 
various  levels.  The  basic  framework 
had  been  upturned  roots  of  a hemlock 


and  around  this  the  beaver  had  inter- 
woven branches,  small  logs  and  stones. 
The  whole  structure  was  plastered 
with  mud  and  sod  stripped  from  areas 
along  the  pond’s  edge.  The  topmost 
layer  of  boughs  was  shining  white 
and  tooth-marked,  just  recently  hav- 
ing been  stripped  of  bark  as  the  in- 
habitants enjoyed  their  favorite  meal. 
I couldn’t  help  but  think  of  the  trash 
pile  behind  the  local  grange  hall  after 
the  annual  corn  roast. 

Even  though  better  acquainted  with 
the  capabilities  of  friend  beaver,  I 
was  determined  to  get  on  with  my 
own  project.— Clean  out  this  tangle 
of  brush  and  water-killed  trees  and 
then  build  a nice  clean  pond  to  propa- 
gate those  hundreds  of  bass  and  blue- 
gills  I’d  need  to  satisfy  those  dreams 
of  “just  sittin’  and  fishin  .” 

I’d  been  notified  by  the  good  state 
of  Pennsylvania  that  they  would  have 
to  issue  a permit  to  “draw  down”  any 
body  of  water.  Duly  submitting  the 
required  forms  I once  again  headed 
for  a stretch  at  the  urban  rockpile 
( —but  not  for  long  I hoped ) . 

The  permit  arrived,  allowing  ninety 
days  to  do  my  work  and  to  restore  the 
blocking.  There  were  no  explicit  in- 
structions on  how  to  get  the  beaver 
to  do  this  and  I have  never  found  out 
how  a mere  human  was  to  do  it.  To 
build  a new  dam  would  require  an- 
other permit  from  a different  state 
agency.  But  I was  on  my  way. 

With  spring  in  the  air  and  after 
again  destroying  the  previously  men- 
tioned small  dams— oh  yes— they  had 
been  rebuilt;  I started  on  the  main 


QUITE  A THRILL  those  first  few  weekends  to  surprise  several  enterprising  dam  archi- 
tects from  the  local  colony  out  on  their  survey  trips.  Had  I known  what  they  had  in 
mind  I would  not  have  picked  a certain  likely  spot  to  build  a road  across  the  stream. 
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dam.  This  one  was  all  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long  and  over  six  feet 
high.  Suggestions  from  neighbors  who 
were  by  now  very  much  interested  in 
my  doin’s,  included  just  about  every 
imaginable  approach  to  the  problem. 

“Dynamite.” 

“I  got  an  old  sidehiller  that’ll  pull 
that  thing  out  in  jig  time.” 

“Why  dontcha  git  the  Air  Force 
(my  employer)  to  come  up  here  and 
drop  a bomb  on  it?” 

But  undaunted,  I started  by  remov- 
ing a six-inch  by  six-foot  section  from 
the  top  center  of  the  dam.  Easy— 
water  started  moving  rapidly  and  soon 
from  the  lowering  watermarks  on  the 
trees,  progress  was  in  evidence.  Noted 
also  were  the  telltale  V’s  far  out  on 
the  pond.  Recon  patrols  were  investi- 
gating this  disruption  of  normal  af- 
fairs. By  nightfall  my  opening  had 
washed  to  a depth  of  twelve  inches 
and  so  I tore  out  six  more  and  called 
it  a day. 

To  keep  from  repeating,  let  me  say 
that  by  reading  the  last  paragraph 
again,  this  tale  can  be  continued  for 
six  days. 

The  assorted  timbers  removed  each 
day  took  on  the  appearance  of  a new 
attempt  to  outdo  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians in  the  art  of  pyramid  construc- 
tion. Every  night’s  repair  job  was  done 
with  fresh  materials.  I must  have  been 
contaminating  the  old. 

Over  12  Acres  Under  Water 

At  this  point  let  me  explain  that  I 
had  over  twelve  acres  under  water 
and  the  drain-off  was  not  so  simple  as 
blasting  out  the  dam  in  one  fell 
swoop.  Such  action  could  have  caused 
me  to  buy  various  and  sundry  items 
of  livestock  from  neighbors  down  the 
valley.  And  right  then  I had  my  hands 
full  of  quadrupeds.  No— the  job  had 
to  be  done  in  a cautious  and  deliber- 
ate manner.  The  question  was,  “could 
my  caution  outlast  the  determination 
of  my  foe?”  (Note  that  at  this  stage 
in  the  battle  I no  longer  considered 
the  beaver  my  friend.) 

I left  this  impasse  reluctantly.  But 
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THE  ASSORTMENT  OF  TIMBERS  found  in 
the  new  construction  each  day  looked  like 
these  beavers  were  trying  to  outdo  the 
ancient  Egyptians  in  the  art  of  pyramid 
building. 

sitting  at  my  desk  with  only  the  long 
distant  view  of  the  pond,  the  task  of 
getting  done  what  must  be  done, 
dwindled  to  a mere  nothing. 

And  so— the  next  assault  was  made 
with  a “do  or  die”  look  in  my  eye 
and  a “damn  the  torpedoes”  intent 
slammed  into  each  stroke  of  the  mat- 
tock. This  offensive  started  on  a Sat- 
urday morning  and  by  nightfall  I had 
taken  out  a three-foot  by  ten-foot  sec- 
tion of  the  breastwork.  This  really 
unplugged  the  water  and  I could  only 
hope  that  any  cows  peacefully  chew- 
ing their  cuds  downstream  wouldn’t 
get  much  more  than  their  udders  wet. 

Several  times  during  the  evening  I 
walked  down  to  be  sure  that  the  water 
was  still  going  out.  And  on  each  trip, 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  valley  ex- 
ploded as  my  enemies  made  their 
presence  known.  They  were  so  en- 
grossed in  their  inspection  of  the  dam- 
age that  on  several  occasions  they 
permitted  me  to  get  close  enough  to  be 
thoroughly  sprayed  as  they  whacked 
the  surface  announcing,  “he’s  here 
again,  take  ten.” 

The  scene  as  the  next  day  dawned 
was  most  fascinating.  Describing  it 
exactly  as  it  appeared  is  almost  im- 
possible. 

There,  standing  atop  the  dam  near 
the  break  was  Old  Grandad,  their 
top  construction  engineer.  Judging 
him  to  be  at  least  seventy  pounds,  I 
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was  sure  he  achieved  his  status 
through  seniority  of  size.  It  took  little 
imagination  to  hear  his  instructions  as 
he  paced  the  top,  now  and  then  rear- 
ing up  to  a full  height  to  add  empha- 
sis to: 

“C’mon  Joe,  get  that  Northeast  cor- 
ner finished  off.” 

“Sam— more  reinforcing  rods  on  that 
back  side.  How  many  times  I gotta 
tell  you  it  don’t  pay  to  skimp.” 

you  lunkheads,  speed 
it  up.  We  ain’t  got  all  day  to  finish 
this!” 

“Will  you  look  at  that  young  punk 
we  borrowed  from  the  next  county- 
showing  off  and  trying  to  move  that 
boulder  hisself?  He’ll  strain  a gut  and 
then  lay  around  all  summer  expectin’ 
to  draw  sick  pay  while  our  gals  take 
care  of  him.” 

“Where’s  that  bunch  I sent  for  that 
finishin’  clay?  Probably  gold-brickin’ 
and  passin’  the  time  of  day  with  them 
pesky  mush-rats.” 

“Oh-oh,  there’s  that  stupid  two- 
legged  eager  beaver  watchin’  us.  Well, 
guess  this’ll  give  him  somethin’  to  do 

today. Quittin’  time!! ” 

An  with  that  he  dove  into  the  pond, 
smacked  a noisy  spray  into  the  air  and 
headed  home.  My  hole  was  once  again 
securely  and  completely  sealed. 

Right  then  I felt  like  some  famous 
general  about  to  launch  another  offen- 
sive. These  dams  have  to  go. 

Since  you  fight  fire  with  water  I 
figured  that  one  good  turn  deserved 
another.  Gathering  up  all  the  old  arc- 
tics, tires,  girdles  and  other  such  fire- 
nourishing  ingredients  I placed  them 
strategically  in  the  brush  of  the  dam’s 
backside.  Then  after  liberally  wetting 
down  the  whole  mess  with  some  old 
crankcase  oil  and  kerosene,  I assured 
myself  that  I had  an  adequate  supply 
of  firewater  and  plenty  of  loud  violin 
concertos  for  the  hi-fi;  tossed  a fire- 
brand and  like  Nero,  settled  back. 

All  through  the  day  the  dam  burned. 
Here  and  there  a puff  of  steam  indi- 
cated that  another  crack  had  appeared 
in  the  dike.  Bit  by  bit  the  dam  dis- 
solved. By  nightfall  only  the  forward 


breastwork  of  mud  remained  and  the 
water  had  receded  to  the  lowest  level 
yet.  Taking  the  battle-scarred  mattock 
I performed  the  “coup  de  grace” 
and  victoriously  watched  the  muddy 
waters  rapidly  eat  away  an  ever-en- 
larging channel. 

The  next  morning  there  was  some 
evidence  that  half-hearted  attempts 
had  been  made  to  bring  in  new  con- 
struction material.  But  I guess  that 
even  the  beaver  sometimes  knows  he 
is  facing  defeat. 

A Dozer  Finished  It 

A dozer  finished  the  job  ruthlessly 
shoving  the  remains  away,  leaving 
only  a bare,  torn  earth  reminder  of 
the  battlefield  that  had  been. 

Occasionally  during  the  weeks  that 
followed,  a few  branches  would  be 
laid  into  the  stream  bed  but  I believe 
they  were  only  the  results  of  some 
field  training  exercises  performed  by 
young  beaver  recruits. 

I burned  the  main  house  and  sev- 
eral smaller  apartments  that  now 
showed  in  the  swamp,  feeling  more 
like  an  arsonist  burning  out  his  in-laws 
than  the  great  conqueror. 

The  beaver  clan  moved  a quarter 
mile  upstream  and  settled  into  new 
quarters.  Their  new  dam  was  much 
longer  but  not  nearly  as  high.  But  I 
couldn’t  bring  myself  to  further  battle 
so  decided  that  from  here  on  my  plans 
would  have  to  be  re-zoned  to  permit 
their  residence  along  with  my  fish. 

Now  and  then  I spot  Old  Granddad 
meandering  down  the  stream.  I’m  sure 
that  he  cusses  just  a little  as  he  passes 
that  spot,  now  grown  over  in  weeds, 
that  once  held  “his”  dam.  And  just 
maybe  he’s  still  planning  a counter 
attack. 

As  I go  over  the  bills  for  surveyors, 
dozers,  state  permits  and  all  of  the 
costly  construction  materials  I must 
use  on  “my”  dam;  I can’t  help  but 
wish  that  Old  Grandad  and  I could 
get  together  over  a cold  brew  and 
come  to  some  terms  agreeable  to  both 
parties. 
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Quick  Thinking  and  Fast  Action 
Saved  a Town  From  Disaster . . . 


The  Mad  Dog  Scare 

By  Wilbur  M.  Cramer 

Diary  of  a Game  Protector — Episode  No.  2 


ON  APRIL  27,  1927,  Game  Protec- 
tor Hayes  Englert  (recently  re- 
tired Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Law 
Enforcement)  and  I were  on  patrol 
through  several  townships  of  Dela- 
ware County  to  investigate  reports  of 
dogs  chasing  game.  As  we  passed 
through  the  community  of  Boothwyn 
we  noticed  a brown  mongrel  dog 
about  the  size  of  a beagle  trotting 
along  in  somewhat  of  a ditch  at  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  street.  It  was 
turning  its  head  from  side  to  side  like 
a clock  pendulum  and  white  foam 
was  coming  from  its  mouth.  There 
was  a rather  steep  bank  extending 
a few  feet  from  the  ditch  to  the  upper 
level  on  which  was  a red  brick,  one- 
room  school.  It  was  the  noon  hour  and 
the  children  were  out  at  play  on  the 
school  lawn. 

Suddenly  we  realized  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation.  We  called  to  the 
children  to  go  into  the  school  immedi- 
ately, warning  them  that  there  was  a 
mad  dog  running  ahead  of  our  car. 
Hayes  got  out  the  shotgun  we  had  in 
the  car  and  stood  on  the  running  board 
as  I drove  slowly  after  the  creature. 
Hayes  loaded  the  gun  as  we  came 
near  the  dog  again.  I stopped  the  car 
and  Hayes  pulled  the  trigger.  We 
threw  the  dead  dog  in  our  car  as  the 
children  pressed  their  noses  against 
the  inside  of  the  school  windows. 

The  dog  was  delivered  to  the  State 
Laboratory  at  39th  Street  and  Wood- 
land Avenue,  Philadelphia,  for  an  ex- 


amination. The  lab  would  tell  us  if 
our  diagnosis  of  rabies  was  correct. 
We  left  the  Englert  telephone  number 
with  them  so  that  they  could  call  his 
home  and  give  us  their  findings  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  returned  to 
Boothwyn  to  report  what  we  had  done 
and  check  further  on  conditions  there. 
The  dog  had  neither  a collar  nor 
proper  tags  so  we  didn’t  know  who 
owned  it.  The  word  about  the  mad 
dog  spread  quickly  throughout  the 
town.  A man  came  to  us  and  re- 
ported that  his  dog  had  been  bitten  by 
this  stray  dog  and  asked  us  to  shoot 
it.  Then  things  started  to  happen. 
Soon  other  people  were  looking  for  us 
and  wanted  their  dogs  shot  for  the 
same  reason.  Fortunately  there  were 
gardens  or  vacant  lots  in  the  rear  of 
almost  every  home  because  the  space 
was  needed  for  killing  and  burying 
the  dogs.  The  victims  were  of  different 
kinds  and  sizes.  A total  of  seven  dogs 
was  shot  before  we  had  gotten  all 
the  ones  from  which  future  trouble 
might  be  expected. 

My  diary  shows  that  we  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  three  other 
townships  meeting  sportsmen  and  in- 
vestigating reports  of  dogs  chasing 
game.  Dogs  chase  and  kill  game  in  the 
spring  more  than  any  other  time  of 
the  year. 

When  Hayes  and  I returned  to  the 
Englert  home,  Mrs.  Englert  told  us 
that  she  had  received  a call  from  the 
State  Laboratory  advising  that  the 
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FORTUNATELY  THERE  WERE  GAR- 
DENS and  vacant  lots  in  the  rear  of  almost 
every  home  because  the  space  was  needed 
for  killing  and  burying  the  dead  dogs. 

examination  of  the  dog’s  head  was 
positive— the  dog  had  the  rabies. 

The  next  day  Hayes  and  I returned 
to  Boothwyn  to  check  conditions  and 
make  sure  the  dog  problem  was  un- 
der control.  We  completed  the  28th 
and  part  of  April  29  in  other  town- 
ships investigating  reports  of  dogs 
chasing  game  and  checking  dog  con- 
ditions generally.  Where  the  human 
population  is  as  large  as  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  there  are  natu- 
rally more  stray  dogs  and  cats  to  add 


to  a Game  Protector’s  problems  than 
where  the  population  is  small  and 
people  live  farther  apart.  Apparently, 
the  mad  dog  scare  was  over. 

Hayes  was  in  charge  of  both  Dela- 
ware and  Philadelphia  Counties.  The 
year  before  when  he  moved  to  Chester 
from  the  wide  open  spaces  of  Potter 
County,  he  bought  a pocket  guide  of 
Philadelphia.  He  carried  this  booklet 
in  his  car  and  referred  to  it  quite 
often.  It  listed  every  street  in  Phila- 
delphia and  told  where  it  started  and 
where  it  ended  and  what  the  address 
numbers  were.  It  was  only  a short 
while  until  Hayes  could  take  you  any- 
where you  wanted  to  go  in  this  big 
city.  I often  marvelled  at  his  ability 
as  a pilot  in  this  new  city.  This  is  a 
real  lesson  for  the  Game  Protectors  of 
today— instead  of  complaining  about 
any  new  conditions  which  may  come 
your  way,  do  all  you  can  to  learn 
your  job  thoroughly  and  to  overcome 
the  problems  which  face  you.  No 
doubt  here  is  one  big  reason  why 
Hayes  eventually  rose  to  the  position 
which  he  held  when  he  retired  on 
January  26— he  overcame  the  handi- 
caps of  a change.  Among  other  things, 
Hayes  Englert  helped  shape  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Protectors  into  the  most 
qualified  pistol  shooting  police  group 
in  the  country.  The  mad  dog  scare 
was  just  one  of  many  episodes  in  the 
courageous  life  of  that  Game  Pro- 
tector. 


BOOK  NOTES... 

A new  book  called  “Land  Alive”  by  Ronald  N.  Rood  is  a family  book  of  the 
outdoors.  It  is,  indeed,  alive  with  the  informed  awareness  of  outdoor  life  that 
comes  from  the  author’s  training  and  work  as  a naturalist,  and  it’s  alive  with 
the  author’s  family— wife  and  four  energetic  youngsters— sharing  it  with  him 
on  a 100-acre  section  of  farm  land,  woodland  and  running  water.  “Land 
Alive’  tells  stories  behind  the  sights,  sounds  and  smells  which  are  often  little 
understood  by  the  casual  visitor  to  the  county  or  even  the  year-round  resi- 
dent. Some  of  the  book’s  highlights  include  a mink  that  came  to  dinner,  the 
stories  of  our  hibernators,  bluebirds  and  other  vanishing  creatures  here  and 
elsewhere  and  thrills  and  mysteries  in  the  outdoor  night.  Published  by  Stephen 
Green  Press,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  142  pages,  drawings,  $4.50. 
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11th  Graduating  Class  — Ross  Le filer  School  of  Conservation 


DONALD  E.  BENNER,  203 
Wausau  Road,  Middleburg,  Pa. 
Graduated  from  the  Middle- 
burg Joint  High  School  and 
attended  Susquehanna  Univer- 
sity, Selinsgrove,  Pa.  He  was 
formerly  employed  by  a local 
bakery  prior  to  enrollment  at 
the  Game  Commission  school. 
He  is  married  to  the  former 
Mary  Alice  Corman  and  the 
couple  has  a son  and  a 
daughter.  Donald  has  been  as- 
signed to  Clearfield  County. 


FRANKLIN  A.  BERNSTEIN, 
JR.,  506  West  Union  Boule- 
vard, Bethlehem,  Pa.  Graduate 
of  Liberty  High  School  and 
formerly  managed  a local 
service  station  prior  to  en- 
rollment in  the  Game  Commis- 
sion school.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Gloria  Anna  Schlei- 
cher. Franklin  has  been  as- 
signed to  Tioga  County. 


JOHN  A.  BOOTH,  R.  D.  2, 
Mansfield,  Pa.  Graduated  from 
Mansfield  Senior  High  School 
and  was  formerly  employed  by 
a local  equipment  operator 
prior  to  enrollment  in  the 
Game  Commission  school.  He 
also  served  with  the  U.  S. 
Army  from  1955-1957.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Donna 
Jane  Soper  and  the  couple 
has  two  daughters.  John  has 
been  assigned  to  Luzerne 
County. 


KERMIT  W.  DALE,  120  Market 
St.,  Mifflinburg,  Pa.  Graduated 
from  Mifflinburg  High  School 
and  prior  to  his  enrollment  in 
the  Game  Commission  school 
was  with  a wood  products 
firm.  He  also  served  two  years 
with  the  U.  S.  Army  Signal 
Corps  and  was  a Deputy  Game 
Protector  in  Union  County  for 
several  years.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Mary  E.  Wise 
and  the  couple  has  two  sons. 
Kermit  has  been  assigned  to 
Franklin  County. 


KENNETH  L.  HESS,  532  Baer 
Avenue,  Hanover,  Pa.  Gradu- 
ated from  the  Eichelberger 
High  School  and  received  his 
B.S.  degree  from  Millersville 
State  College  in  1960.  He 
taught  in  York,  Pa.,  prior  to 
his  enrollment  at  the  Game 
Commission  school.  He  has 
done  graduate  work  at  the 
York  Center  of  the  Penn  State 
Univ.  He  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Sandra  Lee  Parr.  He  is 
assigned  to  Lehigh  County. 


HANS  P.  GOEDEKE,  924  North 
Ninth  Street,  Wyomissing,  Pa. 
Graduated  from  Wilson  High 
School,  West  Lawn,  Pa.,  and 
worked  for  a local  manufac- 
turing firm  as  a machinist 
prior  to  enrolling  at  the  Game 
Commission  school.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Charlotte 
Ann  Zimmerman  and  the 
couple  has  one  daughter. 
Hans  has  been  assigned  to 
Westmoreland  County. 


DUANE  W.  GROSS,  R.  D.  1, 
Woodland,  Pa.  Gross  is  a 
graduate  of  Clearfield  High 
School  and  completed  a short 
course  at  Penn  State  Univer- 
sity. Prior  to  enrolling  in  the 
Game  Commission  school  he 
served  in  the  Army  and  was 
formerly  employed  by  a book 
publishing  firm.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Margaret  E.  El- 
bell  and  the  couple  has  one 
son.  Duane  has  been  assigned 
to  Forest  County. 


JAMES  C.  HYDE,  R.  D.  1, 
Manns  Choice,  Pa.  Graduated 
from  the  Schellsburg-Napier 
High  School  and  was  a farmer 
prior  to  his  enrollment  in  the 
Game  Commission  school.  He 
also  served  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
as  an  electronics  specialist.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Dawn 
R.  Fisher  and  the  couple  has 
one  son.  Hyde  is  assigned  to 
Clarion  County. 


LAWRENCE  A.  KUZNAR,  R.  D. 
2,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Graduated 
from  Coughlin  High  School 
and  attended  Wilkes  College. 
He  was  formerly  employed  as 
a jewelry  firm  salesman.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Gene- 
vieve M.  Anstett  and  the 
couple  has  one  son.  Law- 
rence is  assigned  to  Clearfield 
County. 


WELCOME  to  the  school  is  extended  by  Super- 
intendent Donald  E.  Miller  as  Student  Officers 
Kuznar  and  Moyer  arrive  on  the  campus  in 
March,  1962. 


FORMATION  FOR  FLAG  RAISING  is  observed 
daily  at  the  school.  Here  the  entire  class  stands 
at  attention  as  Assistant  Superintendent  Roger 
Wolz  conducts  the  ceremony. 


INDOOR  CLASSES  meet  in  this  well  equipped 
classroom.  Here  the  students  take  a test  in  a 
public  relations  course. 


HUNTER  SAFETY  CLASS  is  taught  here  by 
Game  Commission  Conservation  Information 
Assistant  Robert  D.  Parlaman.  This  is  one  of 
the  many  classes  taught  outdoors  on  the  cam- 
pus grounds. 


LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR  Raymond  P.  Shafer  ad  m 
February  9.  On  the  stage  with  the  class  and  the  lul 
County,  Game  Commissioners,  Game  Commission  SIN 

18  Student  Officers  Grao 

ONLY  18  of  the  432  applicants  for  trail! 

destined  to  become  Pennsylvania  Got 
standard,  the  written  examination,  the  oraJ 
months  of  hard  and  intensive  training  at  1 4 
Graduation  ceremonies  in  Brockway  oil 
conservation  training  course,  which  beg  I 
officers  reported  to  the  campus,  a part  1 
Elk  Counties.  The  only  thing  these  men  d 
Protectors.  Superintendent  of  the  school  id 
C.  Wolz  coordinated  and  administered  ei 
Although  Game  Law  Enforcement  is  <ei 
siderable  time  is  also  spent  on  public  re  .til 
game  research,  game  propagation,  forest,  aj 
This  group  of  18  officers  is  the  11th  id 
servation.  The  first  class  having  trained  I 
then  student  officers  have  been  trained  tffl 
Before  being  sworn  in  as  State  Game  oi 
of  Jefferson  County,  the  Officers  heard  Pfi 
outline  three  bridges  which  the  officers  id 
lations  and  citizenship  in  their  communL 
Student  Officer  Kermit  W.  Dale  delivd 
the  Game  Commission,  presided  and  Mjl 
gave  the  address  of  welcome. 

The  newly  graduated  Game 
field  divisions.  They  are  now  ready  to 
outdoor  recreation  in  Pennnsylvania. 

A GOOD  SCORE  is  recorded  her 
Officer  Hans  P.  Goedeke  during  a 
manship  class  at  the  school. 


MAPPING  AND  ENGINEERING  are  a part  of 
the  course  too.  Here  Student  Officers  Weston, 
Williams,  Stitt,  Kuznar,  Goedeke  and  Hess 
take  turns  on  the  equipment. 


RECEIVING  COMMISSION,  diploma  and  assign- 
ment is  Student  Officer  William  N.  Weston. 
Game  Commission  Executive  Director  M.  J. 
Golden  presents  the  honors  aided  by  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer. 


h Graduating  Conservation  Class  in  Brockway  on 
'ernor  are  Judge  Robert  M.  Morris  of  Jefferson 
Iilergy. 


»m  Conservation  School 


u Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation  were 
curs.  These  18  survived  the  qualification 
r oard,  the  physical  examination  and  the  10 
Uler  School  of  Conservation  at  Brockway. 

climaxed  the  nation’s  most  complete 
Ijlay,  March  26,  1962,  when  21  student 
jres  of  State  Game  Lands  in  Jefferson  and 
limon  was  their  desire  to  become  Game 
I /filler  and  Assistant  Superintendent  Roger 
B program. 

rdmary  subjects  taught  at  the  school,  con- 
iservation  education,  land  management, 

iter  management  and  many  other  subjects, 
uate  from  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Con- 
; the  first  of  its  kind  in  America.  Since 
very  two  years. 

i February  9,  by  Judge  Robert  M.  Morris, 
■c  Lieutenant  Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer 

conscientious  law  enforcement,  public  re- 

1 

Iss  address.  H.  L.  Buchanan,  President  of 
Game  Commission  Executive  Director, 

iai  assigned  to  vacant  districts  in  all  six 
etice  their  conservation  training  for  better 


iND  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES  are  taught 
■ part  of  the  training.  Here  Farm-Game 
^Ipervisor  Albert  R.  Bachman  shows  the  stu- 
jiilnt  officer  class  some  sound  land  management 
actices. 


CONGRATULATIONS  are  in  order  as  newly 
commissioned  Game  Protector  James  C.  Hyde 
receives  a kiss  from  his  wife.  Dawn,  following 
the  ceremony  in  Brockway. 


RECEPTION  AT  THE  SCHOOL  followed  the 
commissioning  ceremony  in  Brockway.  Friends 
and  families  of  the  officers  were  invited  to 
the  affair. 


11th  Graduating  Class  — Ross  Leffter  School  of  Conservation 


DONALD  C.  MADL,  R.  D.  1, 
Mars,  Pa.  He  is  a graduate  of 
Mars  High  School  and  attended 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Worked  as  a design  draftsman 
prior  to  enrolling  in  the  Game 
Commission  school.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Barbara  A. 
Bender.  Donald  has  been  as- 
signed to  Washington  County. 


DAVID  L.  MOYER,  Orwin,  Pa. 
Graduated  from  Porter  Town- 
ship Public  Schools  and  was 
employed  by  a local  manufac- 
turing firm  prior  to  his  enroll- 
ment in  the  Game  Commission 
school.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Carol  L.  Bendigo  and 
the  couple  has  one  son.  He 
is  assigned  to  Carbon  County. 


HARRY  T.  NOLF,  Putneyville, 
Pa.  Graduated  from  New  Beth- 
lehem High  School.  He  worked 
for  a Youngstown,  Ohio,  truck- 
ing firm  prior  to  his  enroll- 
ment in  the  Game  Commission 
school.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Betty  J.  Smith  and  the 
couple  has  two  daughters. 
Harry  has  been  assigned  to 
Montgomery  County. 


CHARLES  J.  WILLIAMS,  251 
East  McMurray  Road,  Canons- 
burg.  Pa.  Graduated  from 
Peter's  Township  High  School 
and  attended  Waynesburg  Col- 
lege. Prior  to  enrollment  in 
the  Game  Commission  school 
he  served  in  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps.  He  formerly  was  em- 
ployed as  an  apprentice  drafts- 
man in  a local  business  firm. 
Charles  has  been  assigned  to 
Lancaster  County. 


GERARD  W.  WENDT,  921-A 
Main  St.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
Graduated  from  the  East 
Stroudsburg  High  School  and 
served  three  years  with  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps.  Prior  to 
enrollment  in  the  Game  Com- 
mission school  he  was  a pa- 
trolman with  the  borough 
police.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Joyce  Rine.  Gerard 
has  been  assigned  to  Schuyl- 
kill County. 


LORRAINE  E.  YOCUM,  621 
West  Sixth  Street,  Lewistown, 
Pa.  Graduated  from  the  Lewis- 
town  High  School  and  served 
in  the  U..S.  Marine  Corps.  He 
was  self-employed  as  a Con- 
crete Contractor  prior  to  en- 
rollment in  the  Game  Com- 
mission school.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Nancy  Jean 
Sulouff  and  the  couple  has 
three  sons  and  a daughter.  He 
has  been  assigned  to  Venango 
County. 


DORSEY  R.  SMITH,  Breeze- 
wood,  Pa.  Graduate  of  Everett 
High  School.  He  was  manager 
of  a local  motel  prior  to  en- 
rollment in  the  Game  Commis- 
sion school.  He  is  a well-known 
area  football  official.  Married 
to  the  former  Patty  Lou  Wei- 
mer,  the  couple  has  two  sons. 
Smith  has  been  assigned  to 
the  South  Central  Division. 


WILLIAM  N.  WESTON,  Osce- 
ola Mills,  Pa.  Graduate  of  the 
Osceola  Mills  Area  High  School 
and  attended  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  He  served 
with  the  U.  S.  Navy  from 
1956  until  his  enrollment  in 
the  Game  Commission  school. 
He  is  married  to  the  former 
Sandra  Ramine  Bloom  and  the 
couple  has  one  son.  William 
is  assigned  to  Butler  County. 


DALE  L.  STITT,  706  Ormond 
St.,  Tarentum,  Pa.  Graduated 
from  Tarentum  High  School 
and  attended  Connelly  Trade 
School  in  Pittsburgh.  Prior  to 
enrolling  in  the  Game  Com- 
mission school  he  was  a crane 
operator  for  a Pittsburgh  glass 
company.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Mary  Carol  Kern  and 
the  couple  has  one  daughter 
and  one  son.  Dale  has  been 
assigned  to  Bedford  County. 


Rabbit  Has  Last  Laugh 

VENANGO  COUNTY -Bill Weeder, 
of  Bradensburg  Road,  was  having  a 
lot  of  rabbit  damage  around  his  house. 
The  rabbits  had  chewed  the  new 
young  branches  of  some  overhanging 
shrubs  just  about  as  high  as  they 
could  reach.  A box  trap  was  placed 
near  the  shrubs.-  That  night  when  Bill 
came  home  he  turned  into  his  drive- 
way and  in  the  glare  of  the  headlights 
there  was  a rabbit  on  top  'of  the  box 
trap  that  had  been  placed  there  that 
day.  It  seemed  he  had  found  a way 
to  get  to  the  young  stems  that  had 
previously  been  out  of  his  reach.  The 
rabbit  was  stretching  up  as  high  as  he 
could  to  get  them.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector John  Miller,  Oil  City. 


Lots  of  Ringnecks 

PERRY  COUNTY  - Towards  the 
close  of  small  game  season  you  hear 
the  hunters  saying  that  there  is  no 
game  about.  A farmer  at  Liverpool 
has  a small  hollow  in  which  he  is  feed- 
ing game  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
There  are  a total  of  24  male  ringnecks 
and  a great  number  of  hens  coming  to 
the  hollow  right  now.— District  Game 
Protector  Jacob  Sitlinger,  Newport. 


Robins  Having  Winter  Feast 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
Observed  large  flocks  of  robins  during 
January  apparently  feeding  on  the  re- 
mains of  the  excellent  crop  of  frost 
grapes  produced  last  fall.  In  some  in- 
stances multiflora  rose  hips  seemed  to 
be  the  main  attraction.— Land  Man- 
agement Assistant  Gilbert  Bowman, 
Ligonier. 

High  Wire  Artist 

BUTLER  COUNTY- The  following 
story  was  told  to  me  by  Dr.  G.  S. 
Bachman,  DVM.  It  seemed  like  his 
father-in-law  had  a problem  keeping 
his  bird  feeder  full  in  the  wintertime. 
Most  of  the  feed  was  being  consumed 
by  squirrels  of  the  neighborhood  who 
used  the  bird  feeder  as  their  favorite 
eating  place.  Mr.  Winners  decided  to 
outsmart  the  squirrels  by  suspending 
the  feeder  between  two  trees  by  two 
pieces  of  wire.  He  thought  he  was 
doing  fine  until  he  looked  out  of  the 
window  one  day  only  to  see  Mr.  Squir- 
rel going  out  the  wire  hand-over-hand 
right  up  to  the  squirrel  proof  bird 
feeder.— District  Game  Protector  Jay 
Swigart,  Butler. 
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Turkey  Trickery 

CENTRE  COUNTY  -During  the 
past  small  game  season,  two  of  my 
Deputies,  Bob  Hamilton  and  Charlie 
Hess,  saw  a large  number  of  crows 
fighting  in  the  area  they  were  hunt- 
ing. The  two  men  prepared  them- 
selves for  heavy  shooting  and  moments 
later  a large  flock  of  turkeys,  being 
harassed  by  the  crows,  was  overhead 
just  a few  feet  above  the  hunters. 
Both  opened  fire  and  when  the  smoke 
cleared  not  a feather  was  touched, 
except  for  a crow  that  was  having 
trouble  gaining  altitude. 

A few  days  later  Bob  gave  the  tur- 
keys another  try  and  being  unsuccess- 
ful after  several  hours  of  hunting,  de- 
cided to  hunt  back  to  his  automobile. 
Reaching  his  car  a little  unhappy,  Bob 
unloaded  his  shotgun  and  placed  it 
in  the  back  seat  of  his  car.  Pausing 
long  enough  to  light  a cigarette,  he 
slammed  the  door  and  as  Bob  tells  it, 
“This  could  only  happen  to  me.”  A 
nice  gobbler  ran  from  under  the  car 
to  nearby  cover— time  5:01  p.m.,  E.S.T. 
—District  Game  Protector  Joseph  L. 
Wiker,  Pine  Grove  Mills. 

Doves  at  Feeders 

UNION  COUNTY  — On  a recent 
trip  to  State  Game  Lands  No.  201,  I 
flushed  approximately  75  doves  near 
one  of  our  small  corn  cribs.  Mixed  in 
with  them  were  quite  a number  of 
ringnecks.  — District  Game  Protector 
John  S.  Shuler,  Lewisburg. 


Turnpike  Get-Away 

LEBANON  COUNTY —During  the 
past  deer  season  I stopped  to  talk  to  a 
hunter  who  was  standing  along  the 
Colebrook  Road  that  runs  through 
State  Game  Lands  No.  145.  After  talk- 
ing with  him  for  a short  time  he  told 
me  that  he  was  very  disgusted  and 
had  quit  hunting  for  that  day  and 
then  related  the  following  story  to  me: 
He  stated  that  earlier  that  day  while 
he  was  hunting  a short  distance  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  which 
runs  through  this  tract  of  land,  he 
spotted  a fine  buck.  He  took  careful 
aim  and  fired.  The  buck  leaped  high 
in  the  air  clearing  the  guard  wire  that 
runs  parallel  with  the  Turnpike  and 
got  to  the  edge  of  the  road  where  it 
died.  The  hunter  got  to  the  fence  just 
in  time  to  see  two  men  who  were 
traveling  on  the  Turnpike  load  his 
deer  into  the  trunk  of  their  car  and 
drive  off.— Land  Manager  S.  C.  Mace, 
Mount  Gretna. 


Free  Corn 

MERCER  COUNTY— The  Fur-Fin- 
Feather  Sportsmen  Club  of  West  Mid- 
dlesex, Pa.,  solved  their  pheasant  feed- 
ing problem  for  the  local  area  very 
easily  this  year.  George  Dunkerly,  of 
R.  D.,  West  Middlesex,  gave  them 
approximately  100  bushels  of  ear  corn 
free  of  charge,  just  come  and  get  it.— 
District  Game  Protector  Arden  Ficht- 
ner,  Greenville. 

Well  Meaning  Vandals? 

FOREST  COUNTY-Each  winter  I 
have  to  spend  several  days  repairing 
turkey  feeders  because  of  vandalism. 
Despite  the  presence  of  signs  warning 
of  the  Game  Law  violation,  individ- 
uals overturn  and  break,  or  cut  the 
wire  sides  of  feeders  to  permit  deer 
to  get  at  the  corn.  Perhaps  these 
people  are  well  meaning  but  it  cer- 
tainly interferes  with  the  winter  feed- 
ing program.  — District  Game  Pro- 
tector David  Kirkland,  Marienville. 
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Duck  Boxes  Going  Up 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  -Dur- 
ing the  month  of  January  I had  won- 
derful cooperation  with  interested 
duck  hunters  in  this  district.  Several 
groups  assisted  in  completion  and 
erection  of  23  wood  duck  nesting 
boxes  during  the  unusually  cold 
weather.  This  weather  allowed  them 
to  get  into  swamps  and  streams  that 
do  not  usually  freeze.  Here’s  hoping 
that  the  ducks  decide  to  cooperate 
this  spring.— District  Game  Protector 
Eugene  Utech,  Carlisle. 

New  Twist 

INDIANA  COUNTY- Fish  Warden 
Ruddock,  early  in  February,  while 
patrolling,  noticed  a sign  with  big  red 
letters  stating  this  was  a game  training 
area.  So  he  stopped  to  read  it,  but 
found  that  it  was  just  an  old  story  with 
a new  twist.  The  sign  read  as  follows: 
“No  trespassing,  GAME  TRAINING 
AREA,  hunters  stay  out,  so  that  in  the 
future,  sportsmen  can  have  the  thrill 
of  meeting  game  on  even  terms,  OUR 
RABBITS  ARE  BEING  TAUGHT  TO 
SHOOT  BACK,  until  the  training 
program  has  been  completed  all  hunt- 
ers stay  out  at  any  season.”  I wonder 
what  the  reaction  may  be  if  there  is  a 
hunting  accident  on  this  tract  of  land 
and  no  offender  can  be  found.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  John  A.  Badger, 
Indiana. 


Winged  Terror 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY -Recently 
I had  a call  from  a Natrona  Heights 
resident  that  there  was  a pheasant 
that  took  up  residence  in  her  yard  and 
would  not  allow  anyone  near  her 
home.  The  same  day  when  I arrived 
there  the  pheasant  was  attacking  a 
meter  man.  I asked  the  man  to  catch 
the  pheasant,  but  he  yelled  “Catch  it 
yourself.”  After  I had  caught  the 
pheasant  the  lady  said  that  this  bird 
would  not  allow  the  paper  boy  to 
deliver  his  papers,  nor  allow  milk  to 
be  delivered.  In  fact,  the  pheasant  had 
the  whole  neighborhood  terrorized.— 
District  Game  Protector  George  T. 
Szilvasi,  Verona. 


Food  Plots  Paying  Of! 

JEEEERSON-C  LARION  COUN- 
TIES— Several  acres  of  corn  and  sor- 
ghum were  left  standing  on  State  Game 
Lands  No.  74  to  provide  winter  food 
for  wildlife,  and  it  was  checked  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January  to  determine 
how  much  was  utilized.  It  was  found 
that  the  sorghum  was  completely  gone 
along  with  about  two-thirds  of  the 
corn.  Deer,  turkey,  squirrel  and  win- 
ter bird  tracks  were  found  in  each 
food  plot.  Deer  are  digging  through 
the  snow  and  eating  rye  grass  and 
winter  wheat  nearby.— Land  Manager 
E.  R.  Richards,  Brookville. 
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Hungry  Hawk 

ELK  COUNTY  — While  releasing 
trapped  cottontail  rabbits  on  State 
Game  Lands  No.  77,  Clearfield  County, 
in  January,  Deputy  Game  Protector 
Kilmer  and  I saw  what  could  be  called 
the  hungriest  hawk  in  the  county.  The 
first  rabbit  out  of  the  crate  ran  up  a 
plowed  dirt  road  at  full  speed.  When 
the  rabbit  was  not  more  than  25  yards 
away  a Cooper’s  hawk  swooped  down 
and  grabbed  the  squealing  rabbit.  I 
yelled  at  Mr.  Hawk  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  care  so  I ran  up  the  road 
towards  him  and  he  finally  released 
the  rabbit  and  flew  away.  Mr.  Rabbit 
then  ruffled  his  fur  and  hopped  away 
into  the  brush.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Fred  H.  Servey,  St.  Marys. 


Grouse  Crossing 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OP 
CONSERVATION  — While  on  week- 
end leave,  my  wife  and  I were  return- 
ing home  after  visiting  some  friends. 
When  we  drove  around  a turn  in  the 
road  there  were  two  grouse  waiting 
to  stop  us.  The  male  had  all  his  feath- 
ers ruffed  and  ready  to  stand  his 
ground.  We  stopped  and  watched  the 
performance.  He  stayed  right  on  the 
road,  unconcerned  about  us  being 
there,  for  about  five  minutes  then  he 
went  on  his  merry  way.— Student  Offi- 
cer James  C.  Hyde. 


No  Elk  Killed 

CAMERON  COUNTY-At  the  end 
of  December,  1962,  I felt  considerable 
satisfaction  after  working  my  first 
complete  hunting  season  in  15  years 
and  not  having  a single  elk  killed 
illegally.  It  gave  me  even  more  satis- 
faction because  during  the  past  year 
I have  seen  more  of  the  elk  herd  than 
in  any  single  previous  year.  I have 
seen  a herd  of  12  cows  and  calves 
feeding  in  our  food  plots.  One  of  the 
largest  bulls  is  now  wintering  in  the 
East  Branch  of  Hicks  Run  and  has  a 
beautiful  14-point  rack. 

A considerable  amount  of  interest 
has  been  shown  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years  over  the  status  of  the  elk 
herd.  I believe  that  the  Game  Com- 
mission posters  that  have  been  erected 
throughout  the  elk  range  have  done 
more  to  save  the  elk  herd  than  any 
other  one  thing.-District  Game  Pro- 
tector Norman  Erickson,  Emporium. 

The  Pay  Off 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION  -On  January  28, 
29  and  30  the  Student  Officers  of  the 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation 
got  a little  experience  in  browse  cut- 
ting. When  we  first  went  into  the  area, 
there  were  no  signs  of  deer.  But  on 
the  30th,  when  we  went  back  into  the 
plots,  the  tracks  in  the  snow  told  the 
story.  BROWSE  CUTTING  REALLY 
PAYS  OFF.— Student  Officer  Donald 
E.  Benner. 

Bear  on  the  Prowl 

POTTER  COUNTY  - Severe  cold 
and  deep  snow  are  the  normal  handi- 
caps experienced  during  a winter  feed- 
ing program,  however,  the  bears  are 
providing  additional  problems  this 
year.  During  January  with  sub-zero 
temperatures  prevailing,  Mr.  Bruin 
failed  to  check  with  the  weatherman 
and  came  out  of  hibernation  long 
enough  to  dismantle  several  Commis- 
sion turkey  feeders  filled  with  corn.— 
District  Game  Protector  H.  Richard 
Curfman,  Coudersport. 
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Photo  by  Meadville  Tribune 

A NEW  RECORD  in  the  Linesville  Deer- 
slayers'  Contest  was  this  13-point,  22V2-inch 
spread  on  a buck  killed  by  James  Hoffman, 
of  Hartstown.  The  buck,  shot  in  East  Fal- 
lowfield  Township,  Crawford  County,  was 
Hoffman's  first  deer.  He  has  been  hunting 
since  he  was  12. 


Photo  by  Steve  Szaleivicz 

STATE'S  BIGGEST  POINTER  was  this  22- 
point  buck  killed  by  Cecil  Jordan  in  Mercer 
County.  To  the  knowledge  of  the  Game 
Commission,  this  was  the  highest  number  of 
points  on  any  deer  killed  in  Pennsylvania 
last  season. 


Deer  Harvest  Tops  72,000; 

Buck  Kill  Over  42,000 — Best  in  Five  Years 


Official  figures  released  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  show  big 
game  hunters  harvested  72,913  deer 
in  last  year’s  hunting  seasons,  includ- 
ing 42,266  legal  bucks  and  30,647 
antlerless  deer.  It  was  the  highest 
total  reported  for  the  past  three  years 
and  the  best  buck  kill  since  1958.  The 
deer  harvest  figures  are  based  entirely 
on  reports  submitted  by  successful 
hunters. 


M.  J.  Golden,  Executive  Director  of 
the  state  Game  Commission,  said  the 
harvest  of  42,266  antlered  deer  during 
the  two-week  season  last  December 
was  up  to  expectations  but  was  un- 
usual in  view  of  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions which  handicapped  hunters 
throughout  the  period.  During  the 
first  three  days  of  the  hunt  the  weather 
was  abnormally  warm  and  clear  with 
dry,  noisy  ground  conditions.  Through- 
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out  the  rest  of  the  season  almost  all  of 
Pennsylvania  was  hit  by  deep  snows 
and  bitter  cold.  Despite  this,  the  1962 
kill  was  up  3,561  white-tailed  bucks 
over  the  38,705  reported  in  1961. 

Game  Commission  officials  also  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  reported 
harvest  of  30,647  antlerless  deer  on 
the  one-day  season  December  17.  A 
total  of  201,950  licenses  were  allo- 
cated for  sale  by  county  treasurers 
for  the  1962  season  and  the  kill  was 
up  13,320  over  the  17,327  antlerless 
deer  shot  in  1961. 

“The  1962  deer  season  clearly 
demonstrates  the  soundness  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  deer  manage- 
ment program  for  Pennsylvania,” 
Golden  said.  “It  shows  that  we  can 
insure  a sustained  deer  harvest  with 
a high  yield  of  antlered  bucks.  Ac- 
tually, the  hunter  kill  was  much 
higher  than  the  official  figures  indi- 
cate. Although  we  only  count  cards 
mailed  to  our  Harrisburg  head- 
quarters from  successful  hunters, 
we  know  from  field  checks  and  pre- 
vious surveys  that  the  kill  may  run 
as  much  as  30  per  cent  higher  than 
that  reported.  Even  the  official  har- 
vest figures  are  ample  proof  that 


Pennsylvania  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  top  three  states  in  the  nation, 
and  the  best  in  the  East,  for  the 
hunting  of  white-tailed  deer.” 

Potter  County  again  led  the  state 
in  the  1962  buck  kill  with  a reported 
harvest  of  2,023  animals.  It  marked 
the  second  consecutive  year  and  the 
fourth  time  in  the  past  five  years  that 
the  big  northern  tier  county  has  pro- 
duced the  top  total.  Other  counties 
in  the  top  ten  were  Lycoming  ( 1,494 ) , 
Centre  (1,457),  Clearfield  (1,455), 
Huntingdon  (1,448),  Tioga  (1,428), 
Bradford  (1,343),  Luzerne  (1,217), 
Elk  (1,140),  and  Monroe  (1,098). 
McKean,  Perry,  Schuylkill,  Somerset, 
and  Wayne  Counties  all  reported  a 
harvest  of  over  1,000  antlered  deer  for 
the  past  season. 

Included  in  the  total  harvest  is  a 
kill  of  1,310  deer  bagged  by  bow 
hunters.  Deer  of  either  sex  were  legal 
game  during  the  month-long  archery 
season  last  October  and  the  final  har- 
vest figures  include  459  antlered  and 
851  antlerless  whitetails  killed  with 
the  bow  and  arrow.  The  1962  archery 
kill  was  down  about  200  deer  under 
the  all-time  record  kill  of  1,517  white- 
tails  for  1961. 


Pennsylvania  Bear  Harvest  Tops  500; 

Best  Since  ’47 

A legal  kill  of  554  black  bears  during  the  1962  season  was  announced  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  The  harvest  figure,  based  entirely  on 
big  game  report  cards  filed  by  successful  hunters,  represents  an  increase  of 
317  bruins  over  the  237  killed  in  1961.  The  one-week  season  last  November 
produced  the  highest  kill  since  1947  when  569  bruins  were  harvested.  The 
greatest  bear  kill  in  Pennsylvania  occurred  in  1925  when  Game  Commission 
field  officers  estimated  the  harvest  at  929  animals.  The  second  best  season 
took  place  in  1930  with  an  estimated  kill  of  707  bears.  The  average  annual 
harvest  in  the  past  ten  years  has  been  332  bears. 

Lycoming  County  led  the  state  in  the  record-breaking  1962  bear  harvest 
with  a reported  kill  of  88  bruins.  Other  counties  in  the  top  five  were  Pike  (68), 
Clinton  (55),  Cameron  (41),  and  Elk  (29).  Bears  were  taken  in  29  counties 
during  the  state-wide  season  last  year.  In  addition  to  the  top  five,  these  coun- 
ties included  Blair,  Bradford,  Cambria,  Carbon,  Centre,  Clarion,  Clearfield, 
Columbia,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  McKean,  Mifflin,  Monroe, 
Potter,  Snyder,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  Venango,  Warren,  Wayne  and  Wyoming. 
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Reported  Legal  Big  Game  Kill 

(Based  on  Tabulation  of  Game-Kill  Report  Cards  Submitted  by  Successful  Hunters) 


Deer— 

Legal  Antlered 

Deer— Legal 

Antlerless 

Bears 

Counties 

1962 

1961 

1962 

1961 

1962 

1961 

Adams  

290 

247 

256 

122 

Allegheny  

74 

38 

88 

12 

Armstrong  ___ 

519 

367 

199 

68 

Beaver  _ 

95 

67 

82 

20 

Bedford  

818 

775 

527 

261 

Berks  

526 

420 

514 

221 

Blair  

fill 

621 

425 

207 

2 

1 

Bradford  

1,343 

1,036 

892 

392 

11 

2 

Bucks  

282 

242 

174 

74 

Butler  

512 

354 

295 

93 

Cambria  

560 

522 

337 

178 

1 

1 

Cameron  

485 

642 

407 

343 

41 

6 

Carbon  

727 

670 

662 

238 

2 

1 

Centre  

1,457 

1,347 

1,046 

545 

26 

10 

Chester  

122 

86 

90 

53 

Clarion  

701 

657 

599 

412 

6 

8 

Clearfield  

1,455 

1,577 

740 

511 

23 

7 

Clinton  

924 

1,194 

571 

428 

55 

21 

Columbia  

464 

429 

462 

210 

2 

1 

Crawford  

338 

374 

298 

346 

Cumberland  

314 

268 

216 

94 

Dauphin  

441 

423 

312 

145 

Delaware  

9 

8 

5 

5 

Elk  

1,140 

1,113 

1,129 

975 

29 

19 

Erie  

159 

221 

84 

87 

Fayette  

437 

419 

272 

122 

Forest  

885 

799 

638 

673 

16 

10 

Franklin  

685 

673 

612 

488 

Fulton  

. 440 

381 

360 

140 

Greene  

243 

110 

210 

65 

Huntingdon  

1,448 

1,345 

1,142 

611 

Indiana  

773 

622 

631 

291 

Jefferson  

820 

839 

676 

456 

20 

4 

Juniata  

535 

564 

531 

231 

Lackawanna  

447 

285 

229 

75 

16 

11 

Lancaster  

131 

124 

228 

88 

Lawrence  

80 

49 

42 

15 

Lebanon  

206 

205 

190 

83 

Lehigh  

105 

76 

48 

27 

Luzerne  

1,217 

923 

707 

310 

7 

5 

Lycoming  

1,494 

1,735 

913 

601 

88 

37 

McKean  

1,093 

893 

600 

443 

16 

5 

Mercer  

224 

135 

112 

42 

Mifflin  

460 

417 

260 

161 

8 

6 

Monroe  

1,098 

959 

703 

302 

18 

20 

Montgomery  

93 

57 

134 

39 

Montour  

43 

34 

45 

21 

Northampton  

190 

114 

86 

41 

Northumberland  

246 

189 

232 

88 

Perry  

1,035 

881 

732 

290 

Philadelphia  

1 

Pike  

927 

897 

803 

372 

68 

20 

Potter  ..  

2,023 

1,813 

1,273 

877 

19 

8 

Schuylkill  

1,049 

935 

1,193 

503 

Snyder  

262 

212 

190 

68 

4 

4 

Somerset  

. .....  1,063 

1,031 

698 

406 

Sullivan  

878 

819 

688 

403 

17 

7 

Susquehanna  

672 

501 

472 

201 

Tioga  

1,428 

1,358 

813 

452 

24 

11 

Union  

. 265 

254 

227 

144 

6 

1 

Venango  

889 

866 

586 

386 

1 

Warren  

961 

951 

750 

758 

19 

6 

Washington  

151 

96 

95 

20 

Wayne  

1,078 

886 

945 

509 

4 

3 

Westmoreland  

867 

781 

528 

222 

Wyoming  

409 

325 

227 

82 

5 

2 

York  

339 

229 

271 

101 

Total,  County  Unknown 

178 

225 

144 

80 

TOTAL  

42,266 

0 38,705“° 

30,647° 

17,327°° 

554 

237 

°Includes  1,310  deer  killed  during  the  1962  archery  season. 
O0Includes  1,517  deer  killed  during  the  1961  archery  season. 
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SHEEP  KILLER  MEETS  HIS  DOOM.  This 
365-pound  black  bear  (field  dressed)  was 
killed  last  season  by  William  E.  Taylor,  of 
Watsontown,  as  he  and  his  three  com- 
panions were  hunting  on  the  Ralph  Burgess 
Farm  in  Northumberland  County.  The  bear's 
entrails  contained  remains  of  sheep  killed 
there.  Pictured  with  Taylor  are  Lewis 
Houser,  Henry  Houser  and  Robert  Stepp, 
all  of  Watsontown. 


THE  RUMORS  FLEW  when  this  bear  was 
shot.  Some  said  that  it  was  700  pounds,  but 
when  Paul  Tomko,  Warrior  Run,  weighed 
his  kill,  it  tipped  the  scales  at  390  pounds 
field  dressed.  Tomko  bagged  his  bruin  on 
State  Game  Lands  119  in  Luzerne  County. 


PGC  Photo  by  Steve  Kish 


Official  1962  Game  Kill 


Species 


Season  of  1962 ° 
Number 


Season  of  1961 ° 
Number 


Deer,  Legal  Antlered  ... 42,266 

Deer,  Legal  Antlerless  . .....  ..... ....  30,647 


38,705 

17,327 


Total  Deer 


72,913  (1) 


56,032  (2) 


Bears  554 

Rabbits  939,405  (3, 

Hares  ( Snowshoes ) 550 

Hungarian  Partridges  (Closed) 

Squirrels  288,807  (5) 

Raccoons 129,203 

Wild  Turkeys  15,775 

Ruffed  Grouse  56,143  (7) 

Ringnecked  Pheasants 449,090 

Quail  19,766 

Woodcocks  17,089 

Rails,  Gallinules  and  Coots  3,893 

Grackles  ( Blackbirds ) f 

Wild  Waterfowl  44,533 

Woodchucks  317,600 

Doves  97,215 


237 

878,984  (4) 
1,032 
(Closed) 
471,573  (6) 
139,785 
17,312 
59,859  (8) 
462,217 
23,311 
10,662 
4,091 

37,874 

262,758 

114,244 


Total  Number 


2,452,536 


2,539,971 


Small  game,  based  on  field  officers’  estimates. 

Big  game,  based  on  individual  reports  filed  by  hunters. 

( 1 ) Includes  1,310  deer  killed  during  the  1962  archery  season. 

(2)  Includes  1,517  deer  killed  during  the  1961  archery  season. 

(3)  Includes  18,358  rabbits  killed  from  December  26,  1962,  to  January  1,  1963. 

( 4 ) Includes  27,551  rabbits  killed  from  December  26,  1961,  to  January  1,  1962. 

(5)  Includes  6,687  squirrels  killed  from  December  26,  1962,  to  January  1,  1963. 

(6)  Includes  10,596  squirrels  killed  from  December  26,  1961,  to  January  1,  1962. 

(7)  Includes  4,498  grouse  killed  from  December  26,  1962,  to  January  1,  1963. 

(8)  Includes  7,001  grouse  killed  from  December  26,  1961,  to  January  1,  1962. 

f Unprotected— no  data. 
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Game  Commission  Reports  Harvest  Figures 
On  1962  Waterfowl,  Small  Game  Seasons 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion released  official  figures  recently 
on  the  1962  game  kill  which  showed 
an  increase  in  the  harvest  of  rabbits, 
woodcock  and  waterfowl  but  a slight 
decline  in  the  estimated  hunter  bag 
of  all  other  small  game.  The  state- 
wide totals  are  based  on  field  esti- 
mates made  by  Pennsylvania  Game 
Protectors. 

Last  year’s  harvest  of  939,405  rab- 
bits was  up  60,421  over  the  1961  kill 
estimate.  M.  J.  Golden,  Commission 
Executive  Director,  said  the  state-wide 
figure  reflects  above  average  rabbit 
hunting  in  northwestern  and  south- 
western districts  which  more  than 
made  up  for  a lower  harvest  in  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Har- 
vest estimates  on  other  small  game 
animals,  however,  were  down  from 
the  previous  year.  Last  year’s  esti- 
mated kill  of  288,807  squirrels  was 
down  182,766  from  the  1961  total  and 
lower  harvests  were  also  reported  for 
snowshoe  hares  and  raccoons.  Wood- 
chuck hunters  apparently  enjoyed  bet- 
ter hunting  last  year  with  a bag  of 
317,600  ground  hogs,  54,842  more 


than  in  1961. 

Migratory  game  birds,  except  for 
mourning  doves,  were  more  heavily 
harvested  last  year  than  in  1961.  Field 
estimates  placed  the  woodcock  bag  at 
17,089,  up  6,427  over  1961.  The  har- 
vest figure  of  44,533  ducks  and  geese 
was  up  6,659  over  the  previous  year, 
despite  a general  population  decline 
in  some  species  of  the  nation’s  water- 
fowl  resource  for  the  past  several 
years.  Commission  spokesmen  pointed 
out  that  the  increased  harvest  of 
waterfowl  in  Pennsylvania  last  year 
reflects  the  success  of  the  agency’s 
waterfowl  management  program,  espe- 
cially in  and  around  the  Pymatuning 
refuge  area  of  Crawford  County.  The 
mourning  dove  harvest  was  estimated 
at  97,215,  down  17,029  from  1961. 

Harvest  estimates  on  native  Penn- 
sylvania game  birds  last  year  gen- 
erally showed  a decline  from  1961. 
Official  figures  on  the  kill  showed  a 
1962  hunter  bag  of  449,090  pheasants 
(down  13,127  from  1961),  15,775  wild 
turkeys  (down  1,537),  56,143  ruffed 
grouse  (down  3,716)  and  19,766  bob- 
white  quail  ( down  3,545 ) . 


Winter  Waterfowl  Survey 
Shows  Duck  Numbers  Down 


Duck  numbers  in  Pennsylvania  this 
winter  showed  a decline  of  about 
3,000  birds  from  1962  according  to 
results  of  a midwinter  survey  recently 
completed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  and  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service. 

The  survey,  carried  out  as  part  of 
a continent- wide  inventory  of  North 
America’s  wintering  waterfowl  popu- 
lation, produced  a combined  count  in 
Pennsylvania  of  18,952  ducks  from 
ground  and  aerial  observations.  Blacks 
and  mallards  made  up  almost  13,000 


of  the  total.  Over  3,000  Canada  geese 
were  observed,  most  of  them  at  or 
near  the  Pymatuning  Refuge  in  Craw- 
ford County.  Pennsylvania  survey 
areas  included  Erie  Bay  and  adjacent 
marshes,  Pymatuning  Lake,  Reading 
Water  Supply,  the  Susquehanna  and 
Delaware  Rivers,  and  the  Philadelphia 
area  marshes.  The  survey  was  made 
on  January  8 when  ice  conditions  in 
many  areas  prevented  the  use  of 
boats.  Commission  spokesmen  pointed 
out  severe  winter  conditions  also  may 
have  caused  many  ducks  to  move 
farther  south  this  year. 
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Non-Hunting  Season  Deer  Kill  Tops  14,000  During  Past  Year 

Although  the  official  count  of  reports  from  successful  big  game  hunters  were 
still  several  weeks  from  completion,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  re- 
leased figures  on  part  of  the  1962  deer  kill.  M.  J.  Golden,  Executive  Director, 
announced  14,510  deer  were  known  to  have  been  killed  last  year  by  various 
causes  other  than  legal  hunting. 

.Golden  reported  9,544  deer  were  killed  by  vehicles,  2,604  deer  were  illegally 
killed,  1,235  were  killed  by  farmers  for  crop  damage,  and  1,127  met  accidental 
deaths  from  various  causes,  including  513  killed  by  dogs.  He  emphasized  that 
the  figures  are  based  on  monthly  reports  submitted  by  Game  Commission 
field  officers.  The  officers  report  only  those  deer  which  they  have  seen  per- 
sonally  or  which  have  been  authenticated  by  Deputy  Game  Protectors  and 
other  reliable  individuals.  Golden  stated  the  death  toll  from  these  causes  is 
undoubtedly  much  higher  since  many  deer  are  only  crippled  and  escape  to 
die  a lingering  death  without  ever  being  found.  The  1962  deer  mortality 
figures  are  down  770  from  1961  when  the  non-hunting  season  toll  was  15,280. 
This  drop  was  due  mainly  to  the  reduction  of  kills  by  dogs  and  illegal  kills 
by  poachers.  The  1960  reported  deer  mortality  was  11,985  animals. 


1962  Reported  Deer  Mortality 

(Not  including  winter  kills) 


Month 

Crop 

Illegally 

M iscellaneous 

Damage 

Vehicles 

Killed 

Dogs 

Total 

January 

49 

582 

102 

112 

(77) 

845 

February  

8 

358 

35 

162 

(119) 

563 

March 

13 

753 

43 

224 

( 157) 

1,033 

April 

7 

671 

18 

103 

(43) 

799 

May  

4 

781 

13 

32 

(12) 

830 

June  

51 

597 

19 

67 

(17) 

734 

July 

203 

592 

76 

33 

(10) 

904 

August  

191 

548 

110 

25 

(12) 

874 

September  

212 

653 

104 

34 

(7) 

1,003 

October  

219 

1,117 

203 

71 

(6) 

1,610 

November  _____ 

___  226 

2,130 

475 

114 

(16) 

2,945 

December 

52 

762 

1,406 

150 

(37) 

2,370 

Totals  

1,235 

9,544 

2,604 

1,127 

(513) 

14,510 

Whoopers  Suffer  Setback 

The  fears  of  experts  that  the  whooping  crane  suffered  a natural  disaster 
last  spring  now  apparently  are  confirmed.  The  news  that  only  32  adult 
whoopers  arrived  at  the  winter  refuge  on  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  and  without 
any  young  is  a great  disappointment  to  conservationists  and  sportsmen  every- 
where. Last  year  38,  a record  high  number  of  cranes,  sought  refuge  in 
southern  United  States.  Canadian  and  American  wildlife  experts  for  years 
have  been  attempting  to  stave  off  extinction  of  the  majestic  white  bird,  which 
boasts  a wing  span  of  more  than  seven  feet.  The  beautiful  whooping  crane  is 
known  to  travel  more  than  2,600  miles  in  its  annual  migratory  flights  be- 
tween Texas  and  Canada. 
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DUQUESNE'S  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 
was  launched  at  a press  conference  in  Pitts- 
burgh on  February  6.  Pictured  here  are 
Game  Commission  Secretary  James  A. 
Thompson,  John  A.  Friday,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Duquesne  Brewing  Company,  and 
Bill  Walsh,  the  new  Conservation  Director. 

Duquesne  Brewery  Adopts 
Conservation  Program 

The  Duquesne  Brewing  Company 
of  Pittsburgh  recently  announced  the 
adoption  of  a Conservation  Program 
designed  to  help  safeguard  the  Tri- 
State  area’s  woods,  waters  and  wild- 
life, and  provide  for  “the  judicious 
use  of  our  natural  resources.” 

John  A.  Friday,  Jr.,  president,  also 
announced  the  appointment  of  Bill 
Walsh,  outdoors  editor  of  the  Erie 
Times  and  prominent  outdoor  writer 
and  lecturer,  as  Duquesne’s  conserva- 
tion director. 

Under  the  program  outlined  by  Mr. 
Friday,  the  brewing  company  will 
support  the  conservation  .movement 
through  activity  in  three  key  areas : 

1.  Duquesne  “will  actively  support 
and  cooperate  with  Federal  and  state 
agencies,  sportsmen’s  clubs,  conserva- 
tion groups,  and  other  organizations 
and  individuals  participating  in  the 
conservation  movement.” 


2.  Duquesne  “will  carry  out  a pro- 
gram of  public  education  designed  to 
arouse  public  interest  and  support  for 
conservation.” 

3.  Duquesne  will  initiate  and  carry 
out— in  cooperation  with  Federal  and 
state  agencies,  conservation  groups, 
sportsmen’s  clubs,  and  others— “spe- 
cific projects  in  furtherance  of  con- 
servation objectives.” 

“Here  in  the  Tri-State  area  we  are 
coming  to  face  the  fact  that  conserva- 
tion is  everybody’s  job,  not  just  a task 
for  the  hunters  and  fishermen,”  Mr. 
Friday  said.  “It  has  become  increas- 
ingly evident  that  the  conservation 
movement  can  benefit  immeasurably 
from  the  support  of  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

“Among  the  activities  which  Du- 
quesne will  sponsor  will  be  stream 
improvement  and  wildlife  habitat  im- 
provement projects,  pollution  abate- 
ment, land  restoration,  reforestation, 
and  erosion  control,”  Mr.  Friday  said. 


Safety  Zone  Program 
Expanded  172,000  Acres 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion’s Safety  Zone  Program  hit  a new 
high  in  the  acres  of  private  land  open 
to  public  hunting  last  season. 

M.  J.  Golden,  Game  Commission 
Executive  Director,  announced  that 
7,623  farms  offered  1,317,491  acres  of 
land  open  to  the  public  under  this 
program  last  hunting  season.  This  was 
an  increase  over  1961  of  855  farms 
containing  172,016  additional  acres. 

The  Safety  Zone  Program  involves 
the  leasing  of  hunting  rights  on  pri- 
vate land  for  public  hunting.  Com- 
pensation to  the  landowner  consists 
of  safety  zone  signs  for  around  his 
buildings,  a free  subscription  to 
GAME  NEWS  and  Game  Law  en- 
forcement by  State  Game  Protectors. 

Game  Protector  John  R.  Miller,  Jr., 
of  Venango  County,  led  the  state  by 
securing  85,098  acres  of  land  for  this 
program. 
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RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS,  After  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  present  predator  pop- 
ulation: 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
That  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, acting  under  the  power  and 
authority  vested  in  it  by  the  provisions 
of  Article  XI,  Section  1101  of  the  Game 
Law,  by  resolution  adopted  this  3rd 
day  of  January,  1963,  hereby  directs 
that  beginning  July  1, 1963,  the  bounty 
payments  authorized  for  the  birds  and 
animals  enumerated  below,  if  killed 
in  a wild  state  in  any  county  of  the 
Commonwealth  during  the  period 
specified  and  presented  in  the  manner 
and  under  the  conditions  stipulated  in 
the  Act  aforesaid,  shall  be  as  follows: 

Gray  Fox  — $4  for  each  gray  fox 
killed,  except  that  such  bounty  on  gray 
foxes  be  discontinued  with  the  open- 
ing date  of  small  game  season,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  remain  so  through 
November  and  December. 

Red  Fox— $4  for  each  red  fox  killed, 
except  that  such  bounty  on  red  foxes 
be  discontinued  with  the  opening  date 
of  small  game  season,  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  remain  so  through  No- 
vember and  December. 

Great  Horned  Owl  — $5  for  each 
great  horned  owl,  adult  or  fledgling, 
killed,  except  that  such  bounty  on 
great  horned  owls  be  discontinued 
with  the  opening  date  of  small  game 
season,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  re- 
main so  through  November  and  De- 
cember. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
That  the  foregoing  Resolution  shall  be 
duly  published  in  accordance  with 
Section  1102  of  Article  XI  of  the  Act 
aforesaid  in  the  March  and  April 
issues  of  the  Pennsylvania  GAME 
NEWS,  also  to  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  by  news  release 
and  other  sources  of  public  informa- 
tion; and 


BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
That  the  Executive  Director  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  certify  the 
foregoing  as  an  act  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission. 

M.  J.  Golden 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


TIPS  FOR  HUNTERS 


Nothing  beats  a shredded  shot- 
gun shell  as  a fire  starter.  The 
waxed  paper  is  easy  to  light, 
even  on  a windy  day,  and  burns 
better  than  a candle.— Lefty  Kreh 


Changing  Your  Address? 
Don't  Forget  GAME  NEWS 

The  Post  Office  will  not  forward 
copies  unless  you  pay  extra  postage 
and  we  cannot  replace  lost  copies.  SO 
PLEASE  ...  at  least  six  weeks  before 
the  first  issue  to  go  to  the  -new  address, 
send  us  your  name,  new  address  includ- 
ing postal  zone,  and  your  old  address. 
Mail  to  GAME  NEWS,  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Har- 
risburg, Pa. 
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Trappers  to  Meet  in 
Somerset  County 

About  5,000  trappers  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  expected  to  converge  on  Con- 
fluence, Pa.,  Somerset  County,  on  May 
24,  25  and  26  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Trappers  Association  gathers  for  its 
27th  Annual  Convention.  Coupled 
with  the  5th  annual  conclave  of  the 
National  Trappers  Association,  the 
affair  is  expected  to  draw  trappers 
from  as  far  away  as  California,  Iowa, 
Missouri  and  Maine— not  to  mention 
the  states  bordering  Pennsylvania. 

J.  Curtis  Grigg,  fifty  years  a mink 
trapper,  from  Iowa  is  expected  to 
stage  a different  type  of  mink  trap- 
ping demonstration.  E.  J.  Dailey,  O.  L. 
Butcher,  E.  F.  Keith,  all  famous  Ad- 
irondack Mountain  trappers  from  New 
York  State,  expect  to  be  present.  Wal- 
ter S.  Chansler,  of  Indiana,  a great 
“river  trapper,”  may  likewise  be  on 
hand.  All  in  all,  the  gathering  is  sched- 
uled to  be  the  largest  ever  staged  in 
the  country. 

A full  schedule  of  activities  is 
planned  to  include:  Dancing,  fur 

queen  crowning,  trapping  demonstra- 
tions, contests,  woodcraft  exhibits, 
Pennsylvania  fur  display,  rare  fur  dis- 
play, live  wild  animals,  modern  and 
antique  traps  and  trapping  equipment, 
methods,  books,  etc. 

Represented  at  the  caucus  will  also 
be:  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 


TRAPPERS' CONVENTION  this  year  will 
be  held  in  Confluence,  Somerset  County, 
May  24,  25  and  26.  It  will  be  the  27th  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  group 
and  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  5th 
Annual  Conclave  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion. Pictured  is  last  year's  meet  at  Elliott 
State  Park,  Clearfield  County. 

sion  and  Fish  Commission,  the  Vir- 
ginia Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries,  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Animal  Trap  Co. 
of  America,  Lititz,  Pa.,  The  Hawkins 
Co.  (makers  of  Blake  & Lamb  Traps), 
South  Britain,  Conn.,  Havahart  Hu- 
mane Trap  Co.,  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  Fur- 
Fish-Game,  a leading  trapping  maga- 
zine, Columbus,  Ohio,  and  many 
state-wide  trapper  associations,  as  well 
as  fur  buyers,  sporting  goods  dealers 
and  the  general  public. 


Bedraggled  Prize 


A sorry-looking  four-point  buck  deer  was  hauled  into  a Utah  hunting  camp 
near  Cove  Fort  recently  and  other  hunters  wondered  why  Don  and  Billy 
White,  of  Richfield,  Utah,  wasted  a shell  on  it— or  even  bothered  to  bring  it 
into  camp.  Mostly  bone  and  skin,  it  had  only  two  teeth  left  and  its  antlers 
were  nothing  to  admire.  But  it  was  a prize  nonetheless. 

Even  in  the  safety  of  zoos,  deer  seldom  reach  the  age  of  20.  In  the  woods 
their  average  life  expectancy  is  five  years.  A deer  that  lives  to  the  age  of  10 
in  woods  free  from  hunters  has  lived  a long  life.  This  one  was  29,  an  age 
determined  by  a tag  dated  1933,  which  apparently  had  been  attached  to 
one  of  its  ears  by  employes  of  the  Utah  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 

This  old  buck,  able  to  survive  for  almost  three  decades  against  predators, 
including  hunters,  and  the  perils  of  Utah’s  bitter  winters,  must  have  been 
one  of  the  wisest  of  his  kind. 
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Winter  Deer  Herd  Calculated  at  338,000  Animals 
By  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Biologists 


Pennsylvania  s wintering  deer  herd  has  been  calculated  at  388,000  animals 
y biologists  working  for  the  State  Game  Commission.  In  releasing  the  popu- 
latmn  figures  Harvey  A.  Roberts,  Commission  Research  Chief,  said  the  compo- 
sition of  the  herd  is  about  53  per  cent  juveniles  (half  males  and  half  females) 
40  per  cent  adult  females  and  7 per  cent  adult  males. 

Assuming  normal  spring  production  of  approximately  150,000  fawns  next 

years  pre-hunting  season  deer  population  should  be  500-600  thousand  animals 
or  equal  that  of  1962. 


Roberts  stated  the  population  calcu- 
lations are  developed  from  informa- 
tion gathered  during  the  1962  deer 
season.  Riologists  and  other  Commis- 
sion personnel  examined  thousands  of 
deer  killed  by  hunters.  More  than 
2,400  legal  bucks  were  aged,  weighed 
and  antlers  measured  at  three  volun- 
tary check  stations  last  December;  in 
addition,  thousands  more  deer  were 
examined  at  hunting  camps,  cold  stor- 
age  plants,  and  in  the  field.  Deer  are 
aged  by  examining  the  development, 
replacement  and  wear  of  teeth  on  the 
lower  jaw.  Data  obtained  from  actual 
examination  of  this  large  sample  of 
the  total  population  enables  the  re- 
search division  to  calculate  the  age 
classes  and  sex  ratios  in  the  herd.  By 
knowing  the  proportion  of  breeding 
males  and  females  in  the  population, 
average  fawn  production  and  life  ex- 
pectancy, the  biologists  can  accurately 
ascertain  the  status  of  the  herd.  Rob- 
erts pointed  out  that,  although  some 
field  census  figures  are  used,  it  is 
physically  impossible  to  count  each 
and  every  deer  in  the  state. 

Roberts  emphasized  that  no  reports 
have  been  received  of  any  unusual 
winter  mortality  to  date.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  carry-over  of  deer  plus  the 
expected  fawn  crop  should  insure  an 
adequate  supply  of  deer  for  1963 
hunting  seasons. 


is 


PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE  __ 
presently  out  of  print.  The  Game 
Commission  requests  that  orders  for 
this  booklet  be  curtailed  until  further 
notice. 


Philly  to  Host  National 
Watershed  Congress 


Philadelphia  has  been  selected  as 
the  location  for  the  1963  National 
Watershed  Congress.  The  10th  Annual 
Congress  will  be  held  on  May  26 
through  29  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel. 

The  theme  of  the  Congress  will  be, 
“Understanding-Key  to  Progress”  and 
among  the  speakers  tentatively  sched- 
uled are  John  Bird  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Carroll  Streeter  of  the 
Farm  Journal,  Clayton  Hoff,  Executive 
Vice-President  of  the  Brandywine  Val- 
ley Association,  and  James  F.  Wright, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission. 

Among  the  outdoor  activities  sched- 
uled as  part  of  the  Congress’  sessions 
are  a field  trip  through  the  Brandy- 
wine Valley  and  a boat  ride  along 
much  of  the  estuary  of  the  Delaware 
River. 

The  10th  National  Watershed  Con- 
gress, like  the  others  in  the  past,  will 
be  particularly  valuable  for  those  per- 
sons engaged  or  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment, control  and  conservation 
of  water  and  soil  at  both  the  river 
basin  and  local  levels.  All  such  persons 
are  urged  to  attend. 

More  detailed  information  about  the 
program  and  reservations  for  the  10th 
National  Watershed  Congress  can  be 
secured  by  writing  to  Ivan  McKeever, 
State  Conservationist,  U.  S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  100  North  Cameron 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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THE  FIRST  JUNIOR  CONSERVATION  CAMP  held  on  a trial  basis  in  1948.  These  boys 
from  six  counties  were  the  first  of  more  than  2,000  who  have  since  1948  made  the  camp 
a success.  State  Game  Protector  Robert  P.  Shafer,  now  District  Game  Protector  in 
Juniata  County,  is  seated  in  front  row  second  from  right.  Camp  Chairman  C.  W.  Stod- 
dart,  Jr.,  is  seated,  second  row,  fifth  from  right. 


Junior  Conservation  Camp  Scheduled  for  June  23-August  17 

This  summer,  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Club  will  again 
sponsor  Junior  Conservation  Camp  to  be  held  as  usual  at  the  Penn  State  For- 
estry Camp  in  Huntingdon  County,  announced  Camp  Chairman  C.  W.  Stod- 
dart,  Jr. 

Camping  will  begin  on  June  23  this  year  and  run  for  two- week  periods 
through  August  17.  The  summer  quota  this  year  has  been  raised  from  155 
to  170  boys. 

Campers  are  usually  sponsored  by  affiliated  member  sportsmen  clubs  and 
the  quotas  are  broken  down  into  the  eight  state  subdivisions  of  the  state-wide 
group.  The  fee  is  expected  to  be  $51  per  boy  and  the  deadline  for  applica- 
tion is  May  15. 

Junior  Conservation  Camp  began  in  1948  as  an  experimental  try  when  six 
counties  sent  a total  of  36  boys  to  the  pilot  camp.  Since  then  a total  of  2,168 
Pennsylvania  boys  have  participated  in  the  two-week  camp  sessions. 

It  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  value  this  camp  has  had  in  terms  of  contribu- 
tion made  in  conservation  work  by  those  who  have  attended  there.  However, 
we  do  know  that  one  lad  who  was  a camper  in  1948  is  now  a Pennsylvania 
Game  Protector. 

Robert  P.  Shaffer,  now  District  Game  Protector  in  Juniata  County,  was  sent 
to  that  first  Junior  Conservation  Camp.  He  and  Joseph  Allen  represented  Bed- 
ford County  and  were  sponsored  by  the  Bedford  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 

Shaffer,  now  age  30,  says  he  is  getting  so  “old”  he  doesn’t  recall  specific 
incidents  at  camp  but  he  does  remember  with  much  pleasure  the  tenting  out, 
hiking,  field  trips  and  rifle  range  instruction. 

The  Conservation  Camp  experience  undoubtedly  had  a great  effect  on  Bob 
Shaffer’s  decision  to  make  the  protection  of  our  state’s  wildlife  his  life’s  work. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is  among  a number  of  state  agencies 
cooperating  in  the  instruction  annually  at  the  camp. 
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WILLIAM  A.  HODGE 
Field  Division  Supervisor 

Bill’s  service  with  the  Commission  began  as  a Deputy  Game 
Protector  in  February,  1935.  He  enrolled  as  a member  of  the 
second  class,  graduating  March  15,  1938.  His  first  assignment 
was  a Traveling  Game  Protector  with  headquarters  at  Punxsu- 
tawney.  After  his  military  service  from  March  30,  1944,  to 
December  16,  1945,  he  returned  as  District  Game  Protector  in 
Punxsutawney.  On  April  15,  1948,  he  was  appointed  General 
Operations  Assistant  in  the  Northeast  Division,  and  worked 
from  that  headquarters  until  his  promotion  on  June  24,  1961,  to 
Field  Division  Supervisor  in  the  Huntingdon  headquarters. 


VERN  A.  VANORDER 
Conservation  Information  Assistant 

Vern’s  Game  Commission  work  began  as  a Deputy  Game 
Protector  May  19,  1936.  He  enrolled  on  June  20,  1937,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  second  student  class.  Upon  graduation  he  was  assigned 
as  a Traveling  Game  Protector  in  Marienville,  and  later  as  a 
District  Game  Protector  at  the  same  headquarters.  Later  assign- 
ments in  the  same  position  were  at  Albion,  Renovo  and  Wilcox. 
He  was  promoted  on  May  24,  1958,  to  his  present  position  of 
Conservation  Information  Assistant,  with  headquarters  at  Avis. 


RAYMOND  M.  SICKLES 
Waterfowl  Management  Agent 

Ray  came  with  the  Commission  on  June  20,  1937,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  second  officer  training  class.  His  first  assignment  was 
Refuge  Keeper  with  headquarters  at  Uniontown.  On  March  15, 
1939,  he  was  appointed  a Game  Protector-Land  Manager  in 
Linesville.  He  served  in  various  capacities  in  the  Northwest 
Division  until  February  27,  1960,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
Waterfowl  Management  Agent,  the  position  he  now  holds. 
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DONALD  E.  MILLER 

Superintendent,  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation 

Don  began  his  Commission  service  as  a member  of  the  second 
student  class  which  enrolled  June  20,  1937.  His  initial  assign- 
ment was  as  a Traveling  Game  Protector  in  Erie  County,  later 
working  in  Crawford  County  on  special  assignment.  The  time 
from  June  20,  1943,  until  June  15,  1946,  was  spent  in  military 
service.  Upon  discharge  he  returned  to  the  Titusville  head- 
quarters as  District  Game  Protector  until  his  promotion  on 
July  1,  1949,  to  Division  Conservation  Education  Assistant  in 
DuBois.  From  April  1,  1950,  to  October  14,  1950,  he  was  Resi- 
dent Instructor  at  the  Training  School.  On  June  1,  1952,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Southeast  Division  and  served  as  Conservation 
Information  Assistant  and  Law  Enforcement  Assistant  until  his 
promotion  to  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  on  March  15,  1958. 


JOHN  S.  SHULER  ! 

District  Game  Protector 

John’s  Commission  service  began  June  20,  1937,  as  a member 
of  the  second  student  officer  training  class.  His  first  assignment  ; 

was  Refuge  Keeper  in  Jefferson  County  and  later  in  Armstrong 
County.  June  18,  1938,  he  was  appointed  Traveling  Game  Pro- 
tector with  headquarters  in  Westmoreland  County.  June  1,  1941,  | 

he  was  appointed  District  Game  Protector  in  Somerset  County 
until  his  leave  of  absence  for  military  duty  January  26,  1943. 

After  his  discharge  December  15,  1945,  he  returned  to  Somerset 
County  until  April  16,  1948,  when  he  was  appointed  as  Special 
Services  Assistant  in  the  Williamsport  Headquarters.  October  2,  i 

1950,  he  returned  to  the  position  of  District  Game  Protector  in 
Wyoming  County  until  April  15,  1951,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  his  present  position  with  headquarters  at  Lewisburg. 


HAROLD  F.  HARTER 
District  Game  Protector 

Harold  began  his  Commission  service  on  June  20,  1937,  when 
he  was  accepted  as  a member  of  the  second  student  officer 
training  class.  Upon  graduation  he  was  assigned  to  Sizerville 
headquarters  as  a Game  Refuge  Keeper.  June  1,  1938,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Northeast  Division  in  the  same  capacity  and 
continued  in  land  management  work  until  May  1,  1942,  when  he 
was  appointed  District  Game  Protector  with  headquarters  at 
Tunkhannock.  March  1,  1946,  he  was  transferred  to  the  South- 
east Division  in  Dauphin  County.  He  remained  there  until  his 
appointment  to  his  present  position  on  June  1,  1958,  to  District 
Game  Protector  at  his  Bloomsburg  headquarters. 
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Getting  Lost  Is  a Big 
Worry  for  a Boy  Afield . . . 


Danny’s  First  Compass  Course 


By  Don  Shiner 


DANNY  and  his  father  spent  an 
afternoon  hiking  and  exploring  a 
heavily  timbered  region  in  a state 
park  one  day  in  early  April.  After 
several  hours  of  tramping  through  the 
tall  trees,  Danny  asked,  “Hey,  Dad, 
do  you  know  where  we  are?”  Dad 
knew  then  it  was  time  to  instruct  the 
lad  in  the  ways  of  the  compass  and 
point  out  various  systems  outdoors- 
men  use  to  find  their  way  in  the  thick 
forest. 

A day  or  so  later,  Dad  purchased  a 
moderately  priced  compass  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Danny.  It  looked  very 
similar  to  a pocket  watch,  except  the 
compass  had  four  large  letters:  N,  E, 
S,  and  W,  with  a single  hand  which 
spun  round  and  round  the  dial  until 
it  finally  settled  down  to  point  in  one 
direction.  Danny’s  first  reaction  was, 
“How  is  this  thing  going  to  keep  us 
from  becoming  lost  in  the  woods?” 

“It  will  do  just  that,”  answered  his 
dad.  “In  school  during  a course  in 
physics,  you  will  study  about  the  in- 
visible magnetic  bands  running  around 
our  planet,  stretching  from  the  north 
to  the  south  pole.  The  compass  needle 
is  sensitive  to  this  magnetism  and 
will  line  up  with  these  lines  of  force. 
This  instrument  will  always  point  the 
direction  of  these  poles.  This  evening 
we  will  take  the  compass  outdoors 


UNDERSTANDING  the  use  of  a compass 
is  a little  difficult  at  first,  but  the  way  Dad 
explains  it,  you  can  learn  it  in  no  time. 


and  learn  how  it  charts  our  course.” 

That  evening,  after  supper,  Danny 
and  his  dad  hiked  to  the  neighboring 
wood  lot.  Before  entering  the  heavy 
pine  growth.  Dad  placed  the  compass 
on  a partially  decayed  stump  and 
together  they  watched  the  quivering 
needle  until  it  paused  to  point  in  one 
direction.  Next,  the  compass  case  was 
oriented  until  the  letter  N (North) 
corresponded  with  the  north  end  of 
the  needle. 

“Now,  let’s  walk  into  the  woods 
beside  this  brook.  Notice  the  compass 
indicates  this  stream  flows  in  an 
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eastern  direction.  Let  us  remember 
that  we  are  walking  toward  the  East. 
To  return,  we  must  turn  about  face 
and  walk  in  the  opposite  direction, 
toward  the  West.  If  at  any  time  we 
alter  our  course  we  must  immediately 
read  the  compass  again  and  note  our 
new  direction.  We  may,  for  example, 
alter  our  eastern  route  by  veering 
toward  the  North.  To  return  home, 
we  must  retrace  our  steps  by  traveling 
in  the  opposite  direction— first  toward 
the  South,  then  later  toward  the  West. 

Merely  Shows  North 

“The  compass  does  not  actually 
point  the  way  home.  It  merely  gives 
us  the  direction  of  North,  and  this 
knowledge  is  then  used  to  guide  our 
walk.  People  who  hike  into  the  forest 
always  have  an  accurate  idea  of  what 
route  to  follow  to  return  to  their 
starting  point. 

“There  are  numerous  methods  for 
telling  direction  without  the  aid  of  a 
compass.  For  one,  we  can  watch  the 
sun.  The  sun  always  rises  in  the  East 
and  sets  in  the  West.  By  observing 
the  position  of  the  sun  in  relation  to 
the  direction  we  are  entering  the 
woods,  we  can  easily  calculate  our 
position  and  return  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

“Your  watch,  Danny,  can  also  tell 
direction.  Orient  the  watch  until  the 
hour  hand  points  toward  the  sun.  Half 
way  between  the  hour  hand  and 
twelve  o’clock  lies  South.  From  this 
you  can  figure  the  other  compass 
points.  This  is  an  excellent  method  to 
remember  in  the  event  you  are  about 
to  hike  into  the  forest  and  have  for- 
gotten the  compass.  The  only  handi- 
cap to  this  watch-sun  system  is  cloudy 
weather.  With  the  sun  obscured,  the 
watch  is  useless  as  a compass.” 

Mark  Trails 

Dad  continued  to  explain  that  hunt- 
ers can  mark  trails  and  drop  signs  en 
route.  These  can  be  branches  broken 
on  trees,  bark  shaven  from  tree  trunks, 
pieces  of  white  paper  dropped  along 
the  way,  or  their  footprints  in  the 


snow.  Still  another  system  involves 
selecting  some  high  point  such  as  a 
particular  mountain  peak,  and  ob- 
serving this  landmark  in  relation  to 
your  position  when  entering  the  woods. 

“If  you  lose  the  compass  or  for 
some  other  reason  become  lost  in  the 
forest,  don’t  panic.  Sit  down  quietly 
and  listen  for  faint  sounds  of  auto 


traffic  on  nearby  roads,  the  sound  of 
running  water,  or  voices  of  other 
people.  If  darkness  is  falling,  find  a > 

sheltering  rock  or  tree  on  high  ground, 
and  there  build  a bed  of  hemlock 
branches.  If  you  have  matches,  form  f 

a ring  of  rocks  and  start  a small  fire  ; 

safely  in  the  center.  Gather  enough 
wood  to  last  until  morning.  You  may  ] 

hear  strange  sounds  which  your  imag- 
ination may  picture  as  the  crying  of  a 
distant  wildcat,  a whippoorwill  or 
the  wind  swaying  branches  in  the  tall 


A POCKET  WATCH  can  also  tell  direction. 
Orient  the  watch  so  that  the  hour  hand 
points  toward  the  sun.  Half  way  between 
the  hour  hand  and  twelve  o'clock  lies  South. 
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REMEMBER,  if  you  walk  toward  East, 
you  must  come  back  West.  Danny  discov- 
ered that  a compass  is  an  important  in- 
strument to  the  hunter,  camper  and  hiker. 

trees.  But  no  harm  will  befall  you. 
Someone  will  search  the  woods  and 
find  you.  The  thing  to  remember  is 
not  to  panic.  People  who  panic  are 
never  the  rational,  superior  being 
they  were  formerly.  Simply  sit  down 
and  “use  your  head.” 

As  the  sun  began  sinking  below  the 
hills,  the  two  decided  to  return  home. 
Danny  again  placed  the  compass  on 
the  ground,  noted  the  direction  the 
needle  pointed  for  North,  then  se- 
lected a route  toward  the  West  in 
which  to  return.  While  they  retraced 
their  footsteps,  Dad  demonstrated  how 
a knife,  belt  buckle  or  other  metal 
(steel)  object,  would  affect  the  com- 
pass needle  and  turn  it  off  course. 
Dad  pointed  out  that  the  magnetic 
needle  in  the  compass  would  also 
“bird-dog”  these  metallic  objects, 
hence  it  is  important  to  keep  these 
objects  away  from  the  instrument 
when  taking  a reading. 

Danny  enjoyed  his  first  lesson  in 
compass  reading.  His  inquisitive  mind 
had  gained  knowledge  which  ex- 
plained the  mysterious  way  hunters 
are  able  to  find  their  way  out  of  the 
woods  after  a day’s  hunt.  He  thought 
the  compass  was  as  important  to  the 
sportsman  as  was  his  knife  or  dry 
matches. 

“Indeed  it  is,  Danny.  Read  the  com- 
pass regularly  and  you  will  rarely  find 
yourself  ‘off  course!’  ” 


Life  Magazine  Gets 
AACI  Award 

Life  Magazine  has  been  presented 
with  a special  award  of  merit  for 
“highlighting  problems  and  solutions 
in  the  field  of  outdoor  recreation,”  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  an- 
nounced recently. 

The  award,  only  one  of  its  kind  ever 
given,  was  voted  by  the  American 
Association  for  Conservation  Informa- 
tion (AACI)  in  recognition  of  Life's 
special  outdoor  edition  on  the  theme, 
“The  Land  We  Love  and  Enjoy  . . . 
and  the  fight  to  save  it.”  AACI  is  an 
international  organization  of  conserva- 
tion agency  publicists  and  educators 
devoted  to  promoting  good  resource 
management.  The  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  is  an  AACI  member. 

A plaque  honoring  Life  was  turned 
over  to  Paul  Welch,  the  magazine’s 
midwest  regional  editor,  in  informal 
ceremonies  at  Chicago.  In  making  the 
presentation,  AACI  President  Arthur 
W.  Jorgensen,  superintendent  of  in- 
formation and  education  for  the  Wis- 
consin Conservation  Department,  told 
Welch  that  “Life's  graphic  vitality  in 
interpreting  basic  conservation  issues 
has  jogged  millions  of  people  into  a 
new  awareness  of  resource  manage- 
ment needs.” 

Jorgensen  especially  commended 
Pat  Hunt,  Life  nature  editor,  who 
masterminded  the  magazine’s  prize- 
winning outdoor  issue. 

In  accepting  the  plaque,  Welch 
said,  “While  Life  can  only  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  conserva- 
tion from  time  to  time,  it’s  the  con- 
tinued daily  efforts  of  organizations 
such  as  AACI  that  I think  will  ulti- 
mately make  this  country  as  conser- 
vation conscious  as  it  must  be  under 
the  urbanization  pressures  of  our  so- 
ciety.” 


PLAN  NOW  TO  PLANT 
FOOD  FOR  WILDLIFE 
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Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

HUNTING  OLD  MR.  WOODCHUCK  over  the  semi-barren  landscape  of  a just  beginning 
springtime  is  a far  cry  from  stalking  him  in  the  lush  greenery  of  July  and  August. 


Fly-Fishing  and 

Chuck  Hunting  Do  Mix . . . 


itt 

By  Bill  Walsh 


ETTER  known  for  trout  lilies  and 
the  appearance  of  skunk  cabbage 
in  the  lowlands,  April  nonetheless 
offers  one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
challenging  chapters  in  Pennsylvania’s 
year-round  hunting  book.  The  target 
is  a familiar  one— the  woodchuck.  But 
hunting  old  Mr.  Marmota  monax  over 
the  semi-barren  landscape  of  a just- 
beginning  springtime  is  a far  cry  from 
stalking  him  in  the  lush  greenery  of 
July  and  August. 

He’s  a warier  critter  for  one  thing. 
Woodchucks  have  been  accused  of 


having  barely  enough  sense  to  come 
in  out  of  the  rain— and  there  are  times 
when  this  estimate  of  his  I.Q.  seems 
correct.  But  not  in  April.  Then,  the 
nudity  of  the  landscape  makes  him 
vulnerable— and  he  knows  it.  As  a 
consequence,  shots  are  likely  to  aver- 
age longer  in  range  and  more  satis- 
fying to  the  tackhole  specialists  who 
generally  hunt  the  whistle  pigs.  By 
the  same  token,  shorter  shots  come 
about  after  ground-hugging  exhibi- 
tions of  contortionism  that  require  a 
bit  more  “Indian”  in  the  hunter  than 
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more  casual  summertime  shooting. 

Like  the  time  we  spotted  a dark- 
coated  he-chuck  nibbling  the  first 
shoots  of  plantain  in  a pasture  fully 
400  yards  away.  Now  I know  fellows 
with  bull  barreled,  bench-rest-type 
artillery  who  think  nothing  of  hunker- 
ing down  and  squeezing  off  at  such  a 
range.  But  I hunt  chucks  with  the 
same  .30-06  I use  for  deer  (for  per- 
sonal reasons  I’ll  go  into  later)  and 
250  yards  is  about  maximum  range 
for  me. 

A rail  fence  gave  me  about  50  yards 
of  semi-protection  for  the  first  leg  of 
the  stalk,  but  after  that  there  wasn’t 
so  much  as  a blade  of  grass  between 
me  and  the  chuck.  Whenever  he 
dropped  from  his  upright  position,  I 
inched  forward  infantry  style— stop- 
ping dead  still  when  he  snapped  to 
attention.  A sense  of  humor  is  no  help 
to  the  hunter  in  a situation  like  this 
because  the  greatest  control  you  need 
is  not  to  hold  the  position  you  are  in 
but  to  keep  from  belly-laughing  out 
loud  at  the  kind  of  comedy  you  know 
this  would  make  if  someone  were 
taking  a movie  of  it. 

Nothing  to  Hide  Behind 

You  get  some  idea,  too,  of  how  a 
springtime  chuck  feels  with  nothing 
to  hide  behind.  This  particular  chuck 
suffered  a severe  case  of  exposure 
jitters  because  he  bolted  upright  more 
often  than  a summertime  chuck.  And 
he  fed  only  a short  distance  from  a 
fence  row.  I was  sure  his  burrow  was 
only  a step  or  two  away. 

Finally  I judged  the  distance  at  a 
long  250  yards  and  took  my  shot.  Got 
him  clean.  When  I walked  back  to  the 
car  with  him,  my  hunting  partner— an 
ungentlemanly  cuss  of  coarse  back- 
ground — howled  with  unrestrained 
glee  at  the  picture  I presented.  My 
deer  hunting  coat  and  pants,  carefully 
cleaned  and  waterproofed  a few  short 
months  before,  were  caked  with  mud 
from  chest  to  knee.  April  chucks  don’t 
necessarily  come  easy. 

I started  April  chuck  hunting  as  a 
favor  to  a fellow  who  owns  a farm- 


house near  our  hunting  camp.  Chuck 
diggings  were  threatening  the  security 
of  the  foundations.  Since  the  house  is 
used  only  as  a weekend  or  vacation 
retreat  the  owner  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  himself.  He  asked  me 
to  keep  an  eye  out  for  the  chucks, 
easy  targets  as  they  sought  out  early 
greens  on  his  rolling  front  lawn. 

Hunting  With  Your  Fishing 

We  use  the  camp  as  trout  fishing 
headquarters  at  that  time  of  year,  so 
I got  into  the  habit  of  throwing  the 
rifle  into  the  car  along  with  the  creel 
and  the  fly  rod.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  we  learned  that  April 
chucks  are  accommodating  in  one 
important  respect.  Their  schedule  of 
feeding  and  sunning  fits  the  trouter’s 
time  table  like  a glove. 

Fishing  from  dawn  until  9 or  9:30 
a.m.,  we’d  return  to  camp  as  fishing 
fell  off,  figuring  on  returning  to  stream- 
side  about  3 p.m.  and  fishing  until 
dark.  In  April,  it  is  the  midday  hours 
that  find  the  chucks  out  feeding  or 
sunning  themselves— giving  the  trouter- 
hunter  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
combine  fishing  and  hunting  into  a 
day  filled  with  a greater  variety  of 
outdoor  excitement.  Later  in  the  year, 
of  course,  they  become  morning  and 
late  afternoon  feeders  and  are  less 
likely  to  be  found  above  ground  at 
high  sun. 

At  first  we  only  paid  attention  to 
the  chucks  on  our  friend’s  lawn.  How- 
ever, one  or  two  shots  a day  were  all 
one  could  expect  there.  These  widely 
spaced  inoculations  proved  just 
enough  to  induce  a case  of  chuck 
fever.  We  soon  figured  out  the  entire 
countryside  had  its  share  of  spring- 
time ground  hogs  and  we  began  to 
hunt  the  same  areas  in  which  we  seek 
chucks  in  July  and  August.  We  still 
hunt  both  times  of  the  year,  of  course. 
We  have  yet  to  see  how  our  spring- 
time hunting  has  put  any  kind  of 
serious  dent  in  the  summertime  popu- 
lation. In  fact,  recent  studies  of  wood- 
chuck “harvestability”  indicate  Key- 
stone State  hunters  will  have  a hard 
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Photo  by  Frank  Stout 

IN  APRIL,  the  nudity  of  the  ground  makes 
the  woodchuck  vulnerable— and  he  knows 
it.  As  a result,  shots  are  likely  to  average 
longer  in  range  and  more  satisfying  to  the 
shooter. 

time  keeping  ahead  of  the  reproduc- 
tive capabilities  of  the  big  rodent. 

With  April’s  temperatures  a bit  on 
the  erratic  side,  we  often  find  our- 
selves hunting  chucks  in  deer  hunting 
garb.  No  matter  what  the  temperature, 
however,  we  wear  plenty  of  color  and 
a bright  fluorescent  orange  hunting 
cap.  Like  deer,  woodchucks  do  not 
see  color  as  human  beings  see  it.  Mo- 
tion may  spoil  your  stalk— not  the 
color  of  your  clothing. 

Just  as  in  summertime  chucking,  a 
scoped  rifle  and  a pair  of  good  binoc- 
ulars are  important  equipment.  Al- 
though April  chucks  frequently  stand 
out  against  their  drab  background  like 
sore  thumbs  while  feeding,  they  are 
difficult  to  spot  when  sunning  them- 
selves beside  their  “escape”  hatches 
or  atop  a pile  of  rocks  or  stone  fence. 
Additionally,  it  is  an  unwritten  rule 
among  smart  chuckers  to  glass  every 
target  area  with  care— to  be  sure  the 


target  is  a chuck  and  not  another 
hunter  similarly  bitten  with  spring- 
time hunting  fever. 

Landowners  welcome  the  spring- 
time chuck  hunter  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that,  to  the  farmer,  a ground  hog 
killed  before  planting  time  makes 
more  sense  than  one  taken  after  dam- 
age to  young  plants  has  been  suffered 
and  almost  forgotten. 

In  our  hunting  area  we  always  ask 
permission  of  the  farmer  to  hunt  on 
his  land.  However,  after  he  gets  to 
know  us  and  the  cars  we  drive  it  isn’t 
necessary  to  ask  permission  for  each 
shot. 

Chuck  literature  labels  the  ground 
hog  as  a “herbaceous  feeder,”  a term 
that  covers  a multitude  of  sins.  When 
he’s  hungry— and  this  seems  to  be 
most  of  the  time— he  takes  the  attitude 
that  the  best  is  none  too  good.  Al- 
though his  preferences  run  to  fresh 
clover  and  plantains,  he’ll  pull  up  his 
chair  to  garden  fare  and  make  salad 
material  out  of  beans,  tomato  plants, 
peas,  carrot  tops,  lettuce,  cabbage  and 
a variety  of  other  vegetation  suitable 
to  his  connoisseur  tastes.  A gourmet 
is  defined  as  one  who  appreciates  fine 
foods:  a gourmand  as  one  who  eats 
too  heartily.  Mr.  Chuck  is  both. 

Asleep  Four  Months 

Generally,  eastern  chucks  hibernate 
from  early  November  through  late 
February  or  early  March.  However, 
I have  seen  individual  chucks  still 
active  in  late  November  and  once  ob- 
served a restless  chuck  moving  about 
in  deep  snow  in  mid-January.  The 
young  of  the  year  do  not  usually  ap- 
pear above  ground  until  mid-May  in 
Pennsylvania.  Growth  is  rapid  and 
they  are  target  size  by  mid-July. 

April  ground-hog  hunters  are  re- 
minded that  shooting  hours  are  from 
7 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Eastern  Standard  Time. 
It  is  between  July  1 and  September 
30  that  the  longer  (6  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.) 
hours  go  into  effect. 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  leave  dead 
chucks  in  the  hunting  field  to  prove 
to  the  farmer  that  you  have  done  him 
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Photo  by  James  S.  Seibel 

YOU  GET  SOME  IDEA,  too,  of  how  a 
springtime  chuck  feels  with  nothing  to  hide 
behind.  This  particular  chuck  suffered  a 
severe  case  of  exposure  jitters  because  he 
bolted  upright  more  often  than  a summer- 
time chuck  does. 

a favor.  Fact  is,  he’ll  resent  it.  Part  of 
the  chuck  hunting  ethic  is  to  take 
dead  chucks  with  you.  The  disposal 
problem  isn’t  difficult  if  you  own  a 
shovel.  We  give  our  dead  chucks  to 
a man  who  owns  a kennelfull  of  fox 
hounds.  This  fresh  meat  diet  supple- 
ments ordinary  dog  food.  If  the  dogs 
are  given  no  more  food  until  the  car- 
casses are  completely  eaten,  there  is 
some  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
dogs  will  have  less  trouble  with 
worms. 

Reason  is  that  the  hide  will  be  eaten 
last  and  that  the  passage  of  the  hide 
through  the  short  canine  digestive 
tract  cleanses  the  intestines  of  worms 
and  worm  eggs— a theory  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  worm-free  condition  of 
captive  Lobo  wolves  which  are  fed 
portions  of  cattle  carcasses  including 
the  hide. 

Chuck-Deer  Rifle 

Now,  about  shooting  the  same  .30- 
06  for  chucks  as  for  deer.  It’s  really 
another  story  but  it’s  been  interjected 
in  this  one  and  bears  explaining.  First, 
in  the  semi-wooded  Allegheny  foothill 
in  which  I hunt,  muzzle  blast  is  no 
problem.  Second,  it’s  the  same  country 
in  which  I hunt  deer.  While  one  sea- 
son’s buck  may  be  taken  at  the  aver- 
age less  than  a hundred-yard  range, 
the  next  one  may  be  crossing  one  of 
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those  wide  open  fields  between  wood 
lots  at  200  yards  or  more.  Additionally, 
much  of  Pennsylvania’s  maturing  sec- 
ond growth  forests  are  not  so  brushy 
and  thick  as  they  used  to  be  and  it’s 
not  uncommon  to  get  your  first  glimpse 
of  approaching  or  crossing  deer  at 
more  than  150  yards  away. 

Consequently,  a chuck-type  scope 
(8x)  on  a gun  you’re  accustomed  to 
shooting  year  around  enables  the 
hunter  to  pick  out  that  spot  between 
two  trees  where  a bullet  will  get 
through  without  blowing  up  on  twigs 
and  small  limbs.  The  problem  of  pick- 
ing up  a target  in  scope-center  is  not 
so  much  field  of  view  (within  reason) 
as  it  is  force  of  habit.  Using  the  deer 
gun  on  chucks,  if  caliber  and  accuracy 
permit,  helps  a fellow  acquire  a “feel” 
of  the  rifle  not  enjoyed  if  it’s  carried 
only  during  deer  season.  Briefly,  that 
is  why  I do  it.  Hunting  chucks  in 
April  merely  adds  to  the  fun  and  the 
familiarity. 

.22  Rim-Fire  Not  Good 

Even  in  the  most  expert  hands,  the 
firearm  least  qualified  for  ground-hog 
blasting  is  the  rim-fire  .22.  Only  a head 
shot  will  stop  a chuck  in  its  tracks 
and  keep  it  there.  While  most  body 
hits  with  a .22  will  probably  eventu- 
ally kill  the  animal,  death  is  likely  to 
be  lingering  and  not  the  kind  a sports- 
man could  be  proud  of.  Further,  the 
tendency  of  .22’s  to  ricochet  in  totally 
unpredictable  fashion  off  rocks  and 
fence  posts  rules  them  out— no  matter 
what  the  time  of  year. 

Woodchuck  rifles  built  in  special 
varmint  calibers  usually  represent  a 
major  investment  of  money  and  time 
on  the  part  of  the  hunter  who  proudly 
owns  one.  April  chuck  hunting  helps 
him  realize  more  hours  of  recreation. 
Besides,  April  chucking  has  other  mas- 
culine advantages.  April  is  usually  the 
month  some  woman  will  have  a fellow 
cleaning  out  the  basement  or  the  ga- 
rage unless  a compelling  reason  pre- 
vents his  being  at  home.  Chuck  hunt- 
ing—with  a little  ingenuity  on  the  p>art 
of  the  hunter— ought  to  fill  the  bill. 
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Bluebirds 


Photo  by  Karl  Maslowski 

A 1956  ACCOUNT  of  the  bluebird's  plight 
in  AUDUBON  Magazine  launched  Bill  High- 
house  on  a bluebird  conservation  hobby,  a 
one-man  effort  to  save  this  songster  of  the 
farm  orchard. 

IF  YOU  ever  met  Bill  Highhouse,  of 
Warren,  Pa.,  on  the  main  street  of 
your  home  town  you  would  take  him 
to  be  an  ordinary  fellow.  Well,  it  so 
happens  he  isn’t— he’s  a very  extraordi- 
nary man.  To  many,  maybe  hundreds 
1 of  bird  watchers  scattered  throughout 
the  United  States,  Bill  Highhouse  is 
actually  “Mr.  Bluebird!” 

Not  that  Bill  was  born  with  a pair 
of  vividly  hued  wings,  nor  that  he  can 
whistle  the  bluebird’s  cheery  call  in  a 
manner  that  competes  with  the  bona 
fide  members  of  the  species.  No,  the 
one  wasn’t  his  misfortune,  and  the 
other  is  beyond  his  abilities.  It’s  sim- 
1 ply  that  Bill  Highhouse  walks  around 
with  a bluebird  on  his  shoulder  from 
! one  year’s  end  to  the  next  because 
through  his  efforts,  his  interest  in  a 
; particular  hobby,  he  is  succeeding 
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by  the 


Thousands 


By  Don  Neal 


where  nature  was  showing  signs  of 
failing. 

What  is  this  hobby?  Propagating 
bluebirds  by  the  thousands! 

It  was  back  in  the  fall  of  1956  that 
Bill  first  latched  on  to  the  hobby.  He 
had  been  reading  in  AUDUBON  mag- 
azine that  the  eastern  bluebird,  as  a 
species,  was  fast  approaching  the  pos- 
sibility of  complete  extinction.  Almost 
every  article  concerning  this  bird  ex- 
pressed the  moody  thought  that  the 
bluebird’s  final  day  was  fast  approach- 
ing and  that  because  of  the  dwindling 
of  its  natural  habitat  there  was  little 
hope  of  bringing  about  its  revival. 

For  some  reason,  Bill  couldn’t  agree 
with  these  distressing  accounts.  Some- 
thing, somehow,  could  and  must  be 
done  to  save  this  valued  songster,  he 
reasoned.  Then  one  day  at  work,  as 
he  gazed  at  a stack  of  used  lumber 
that  had  been  discarded,  he  had  a 
hunch  that  maybe  he  could  do  some- 
thing about  it,  and  that  evening  in  his 
basement  workshop  he  went  to  work 
building  nesting  boxes. 

Within  a week,  Bill  had  placed  the 
five  boxes  in  suitable  locations  and  the 
hobby  was  born.  And  although  success 
of  the  venture  could  not  be  deter- 
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mined  before  the  spring  nesting  sea- 
son, Bill  went  right  on  constructing 
boxes  throughout  the  winter  months. 
When  a mild  weekend  came  along,  he 
took  advantage  of  it  and  spent  his 
spare  time  placing  more  boxes  along 
the  original  route.  By  spring,  this  route 
had  reached  sizable  proportions. 

Then  came  spring  and  the  nesting 
season!  And  with  these  came  the  reg- 
ular coverage  of  the  route  to  count  the 
nestings,  the  eggs,  and  to  compile  the 
records  that  would  prove  for  Bill  if 
the  project  was  worth  while.  Once  a 
week,  never  less  than  once  in  two 
weeks,  he  made  the  rounds.  Some 
boxes  were  inhabited,  others  stood 
vacant.  Some  of  the  boxes  that  stood 
vacant  were  moved,  some  were  turned 
so  that  opening  faced  in  a different 
direction,  others  were  raised  or  low- 
ered on  their  supports.  By  the  end  of 
that  nesting  season  ( 1957 ) Bill  was 
getting  a pretty  definite  idea  that  he 
was  on  the  right  track  and  that  to 
reach  his  goal  was  only  a matter  of 
getting  to  know  better  the  bluebird’s 
natural  traits  and  its  preferences  in 
nesting  sites. 

Over  100  Fledglings  Reared 

The  records  for  the  year  showed 
Bill  that  twenty-four  bluebird  families 
had  used  his  nesting  boxes  during  the 
first  nesting  period,  and  that  fourteen 
had  occupied  them  during  the  second 
period.  That  slightly  over  one  hundred 
bluebird  fledglings  had  been  reared 
from  his  boxes  along  with  fifteen 
young  tree  swallows  and  seven  fledg- 
ling chickadees.  So,  all  in  all,  it  had 
been  a successful  season. 

By  this  time  Harris  Johnson,  a long- 
time friend  and  a twenty -year  veteran 
of  bird  watching  had  become  inter- 
ested in  Bill’s  project,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  lending  his  moral  support. 
He  was  Johnny-on-the-spot  whenever 
Bill  went  to  visit  his  boxes  and  as- 
sisted by  giving  freely  from  his  store 
of  knowledge  about  the  birds  when  a 
puzzling  circumstance  presented  it- 
self. In  short,  he  became  Mr.  Blue- 
bird’s right-hand  man. 


During  the  fall  of  1957  Bill  concen- 
trated his  interest  on  the  proper  plac- 
ing of  the  boxes  with  the  result  that 
the  1958  nesting  season  was  even  more 
successful.  Thirty-four  pairs  of  blue- 
birds nested  in  his  boxes  during  the 
first  nesting  period  and  seventeen  pairs 
moved  in  for  the  second  period.  This 
year,  too,  showed  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  fledglings  as  the  number 
to  become  wing-borne  from  the  boxes 
mounted  to  an  overall  one  hundred 
sixty.  Again  there  were  fifteen  tree 
swallows,  but  no  chickadees. 

A Banner  Year 

The  nesting  season  of  1959  was  a 
banner  year  with  its  sixty-five  first 
period  pairs  and  its  second  period 
count  of  thirty-three  pairs.  Two  hun- 
dred eighty-nine  fledglings  left  the 
nest  that  year.  The  seasons  of  ’60  and 
’61  came  close,  but  they  failed  to  top 
this  record.  And  these  were  years 
when  the  national  population  of  blue- 
birds was  showing  a heavy  decrease 
in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

BILL  POINTS  OUT  the  type  of  cavity  that 
was  once  used  by  bluebirds  for  nesting. 
Progressive  urbanization  and  forest  man- 
agement have  eliminated  many  suitable 
bluebird  nesting  places,  so  the  nesting  box 
now  becomes  a "must." 
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Yet  it  was  this  past  season  (1962) 
that  Highhouse  hit  the  jack  pot  with 
his  bluebird  nesting  boxes,  and  with 
only  a slight  increase  in  the  number 
of  boxes  employed.  Sixty-two  first  sea- 
son nestings  and  fifty-one  second  nest- 
ings accounted  for  four  hundred  thirty- 
two  fledged  bluebirds.  Meanwhile, 
the  National  Audubon  Society  was 
claiming  that  the  bird-count  showed 
the  bluebird  population  had  fallen  to 
only  eighteen  per  cent  of  what  is  con- 
sidered to  be  normal. 

There’s  no  secret  to  how  bluebird 
nesting  can  be  accomplished,  Bill  in- 
sists, although  he  will  admit  that  like 
any  other  hobby,  certain  little  bits  of 
“know-how”  are  helpful  in  getting  the 
best  results.  For  this  reason,  he  has, 
over  the  years,  kept  an  accurate  rec- 
ord of  every  determining  factor. 

Nest  Construction  Details 

The  first  consideration,  of  course,  is 
the  construction  details  of  the  nesting 
box.  In  this  respect,  Bill  has  found 
that  a box  five  inches  by  five  inches 

EACH  BLUEBIRD  FAMILY  that  becomes 
interested  in  one  of  Bill's  houses  receives 
his  very  personal  attention  requiring  many 
hours  of  watching.  In  this  way,  he  can  dis- 
cover the  requirements  necessary  for  other 
nesting  box  locations. 


by  ten  inches  high  is  ideal  for  the 
purpose.  On  one  side  he  drills  a one- 
and-a-half-inch  hole  about  six  inches 
up  from  the  floor.  The  box  lids  are 
hinged  for  easy  cleaning  and  are  fas- 
tened down  by  a hook  and  eye  on  each 
side.  Mostly,  they  are  built  of  ordinary 
lumber  about  one-half  inch  thick. 

As  to  their  location,  Bill  suggests 
that  they  be  placed  along  a back, 
slightly  traveled  road  in  the  vicinity 
of  old  apple  orchards,  at  the  edges  of 
woods,  or  in  fence  rows.  The  best 
height,  he  has  found,  is  about  four 
feet  up  from  the  ground.  This  height 
is  not  only  preferred  by  the  bluebird, 
but  it  works  out  exceptionally  well 
when  it  is  necessary  to  clean  the  box. 
And,  too,  according  to  Bill,  it  is  best 
to  have  the  opening  of  the  box  face 
away  from  the  road  or  other  areas  that 
may  hold  disturbing  elements. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered,  Bill 
says,  is  that  the  bluebird  is  strictly 
anti-social  and  for  this  reason  the  more 
abandoned  the  countryside  the  better 
the  chance  of  attracting  them  to  a 
nesting  box.  Also,  this  anti-socialistic 
attitude  is  such  that  boxes  should  be 
no  less  than  two  hundred  yards  apart 
to  avoid  trouble  between  families.  He 
has  found  that  a ratio  of  three  boxes 
to  the  mile  of  roadway  seems  to  be 
ideal. 

Not  All  Peaceful 

It  is  in  talking  with  Bill  about  the 
bluebird  that  one  quickly  senses  that 
all  is  not  serenity  in  the  woodlands. 
At  box  No.  54  in  1959  a bluebird 
family  moved  in  on  April  19.  By  April 
30,  they  had  deposited  five  eggs  and 
were  apparently  settled  to  raising  a 
family,  but  when  Bill  visited  the  box 
in  early  May  a pair  of  tree  swallows 
had  taken  over,  evidently  destroying 
the  bluebird  eggs.  By  May  31,  these 
new  tenants  had  six  eggs  in  a well 
prepared  nest  and  seemed  to  be  well 
settled  for  the  season.  However,  when 
the  box  was  visited  on  June  19  the 
tree  swallows  were  gone  and  the  nest 
was  completely  destroyed.  Shortly 
afterward,  either  the  first  pair  of  blue- 
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birds  or  another  pair  were  in  control 
of  the  contested  roost. 

Yet  the  tree  swallow  is  far  from  be- 
ing the  bluebird’s  worst  enemy.  Along 
with  the  nest  interference  by  mice, 
raccoons,  weasels,  and  snakes,  which  is 
natural,  there  is  the  little  house  wren 
that  seems  to  have  an  inborn  hatred 
for  the  bluebird  and  its  proposed  fam- 
ily. At  every  opportunity  this  little 
rascal  will  raid  the  nests  to  pierce  the 
eggs  or  kill  the  young.  The  most  out- 
standing example  of  this  in  Bill’s  ex- 
perience was  a time  when  he  visited 
a box  only  to  find  the  six  fledglings 
murdered  and  thrown  out  on  the 
ground  while  a house  wren  flitted 
nearby. 

Strangely  enough.  Bill  has  found 
that  ordinary  dog  flea  powder  is  the 
nesting  bluebird’s  best  friend.  If  the 
eggs  are  sprayed  with  this  compound 
before  hatching,  the  development  of 
the  bird  nest  screwworm  larvae  is  re- 
tarded or  prevented.  These  larvae,  if 
uncontrolled,  will  attach  themselves 
to  the  new-born  fledgling  to  live  on  its 
blood  and  if  they  are  numerous  death 
in  the  nest  will  result. 

Placing  the  boxes,  cleaning  those 
that  are  already  positioned,  spraying 
the  eggs,  checking  the  young,  and 
keeping  the  records  straight  gives  one 
a pretty  active  time  of  it,  Bill  says. 
There  is,  too,  always  the  need  to  scout 
for  new  territory  and  in  the  course  of 
doing  these  varied  chores,  “Mr.  Blue- 
bird” travels  some  five  hundred  miles 
a year. 

But  it  must  be  worth  the  effort,  for 
Bill  Highhouse  is  a happy  man.  He  is 
happy  because  not  only  he,  but  a host 
of  his  bird-watching  friends  have  seen 
an  upsurge  in  the  bluebird  population 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  nesting  boxes. 
He  is  happy  in  the  thought  that  in  his 
own  small  way  he  has  helped  to  find 


TENDING  THE  BOXES  is  the  most  enjoy- 
able part  of  his  bluebird  project.  Bill  claims. 
Notice  the  simple  construction  and  the  lo- 
cation of  the  box. 

a solution  to  the  “vanishing  bluebird” 
problem.  And  he  is  happy  that  such 
noted  naturalists  as  M.  Graham  Net- 
ting, director  of  the  Carnegie  Museum, 
and  John  K.  Terres,  a former  editor  of 
AUDUBON  magazine  and  current 
editor  of  Lippincott  Nature  Books, 
respect  the  results  he  has  had  from 
his  homemade  project  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  have  written  to  ask, 
“How  is  it  done?” 

Yes,  Bill  Highhouse  is  a happy  man. 
And  as  long  as  he  will  hear  one  blue- 
bird call  to  another  in  his  native  wood- 
lands, he  will  remain  happy.  But  Bill 
isn’t  selfish  about  it  all,  he  would  like 
to  have  hundreds  of  others  join  him 
in  his  crusade  to  save  the  eastern  blue- 
bird from  extinction.  As  he  says,  hun- 
dreds of  happy  fellows  would  be  more 
productive  than  just  one. 


First  Deer  Season 

The  first  major  antlerless  deer  hunting  season  in  Pennsylvania  was  set  in 
1928.  Except  in  16  counties,  the  state-wide  open  season  frora  December  1-15 
yielded  a harvest  of  25,087  whitetails. 
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4-H  HUNTER  SAFETY  in  Centre  County. 
Joll  Myers  and  Robert  Cowan  stand  with 
their  educational  demonstration  developed 
as  a part  of  the  Game  Commission  hunter 
safety  course  which  they  took  under  the 
instruction  of  John  McHugh,  a professor  at 
Penn  State  and  a qualified  hunter  safety 
instructor. 

YMCA  Active  in 
Hunter  Safety 

The  YMCA  in  Pennsylvania  has 
recently  included  a very  active  hunter 
safety  program  with  shooting  on 
portable  ranges.  Those  that  have  not 
had  facilities  for  shooting  have  estab- 
lished a regular  program  of  activity 
in  hunter  safety  each  Saturday  morn- 
ing with  the  cooperation  of  Game  and 
Fish  Commission  personnel. 

In  November  the  Belief onte  YMCA 
completed  a course  for  18  youths  and 
adults. 

Paul  Antolosky,  State  Fish  Warden 
in  Bellefonte,  and  Charles  Laird,  State 
Game  Protector  from  Pleasant  Gap, 
were  instructors  for  that  6-hour  course. 

Adults  who  became  instructors  by 
completing  the  work  were  Paul  Boone, 
Carl  Klischer,  Ronald  Struble,  Fred 
Hall,  James  E.  Myers  and  Jack  Bell. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  additional 
hunter  safety  courses  in  Bellefonte. 


Knife  Kills  Youth  on  Hunt 

We  will  all  agree  that  the  knife  is 
an  important  tool  in  most  hunting  ex- 
periences, however,  even  this  rela- 
tively harmless  tool  must  be  used  care- 
fully. 

An  example  of  the  danger  of  the 
knife  while  hunting  was  illustrated 
recently  when  a hunter  was  rushed  to 
the  doctor’s  office  after  accidentally 
stabbing  himself  in  the  chest  while 
trying  to  field  dress  a deer.  The  deer, 
not  being  entirely  dead,  struck  the 
man’s  hand  with  its  hoof  and  the 
knife  blade  struck  in  his  chest  bone. 
Not  a serious  accident  but,  neverthe- 
less, a trip  to  the  doctor  was  required. 

A more  recent  report  of  a boy  being 
cut  with  a knife  while  hunting  proved 
fatal. 

The  following  account  was  reported 
to  the  Game  Commission  last  fall:  “An 
Elk  County  youth  died  yesterday  of  a 
stab  wound  suffered  the  night  before 
while  searching  for  deer. 

“The  Pennsylvania  State  Police  re- 
ported that  the  boy  and  five  friends 
saw  a movie  in  which  an  actor  tried 
to  lasso  running  game  from  a moving 
vehicle.  The  six  youths  decided  to  try 
something  similar. 

“The  boy  was  perched  on  the  left 
front  fender  with  a hunting  knife  while 
the  youths  drove  a station  wagon 
across  a field  trying  to  spotlight  deer. 

“The  youth  fell  from  the  fender  and 
the  knife  plunged  into  his  chest.” 


Pa.  Game  Commission 
Hunter  Safety  Certified 

To  Date: 

Instructors— 4,112 
Students— 47,784 
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Letters . . . 


Likes  Danny's  Days  Afield 

Interested  as  we  are  in  the  youth 
and  their  activity  along  good  whole- 
some channels  such  as  the  love  of  the 
outdoors,  we  find  your  new  series 
“Danny’s  Days  Afield’’  written  by 
Don  Shiner  a welcome  and  informa- 
tive study  paper. 

We  are  urging  all  of  our  members, 
interested  in  a boy’s  future  in  the  sport 
to  follow  this  fictitious  father  and  son 
team  as  they  explore  the  various  ave- 
nues of  the  Great  Outdoors. 

We  compliment  the  Pennsylvania 
GAME  NEWS  and  the  writer,  Don 
Shiner,  for  this  wonderful  contribu- 
tion to  the  youth  who  by  this  ma- 
terial may  learn  about  the  outdoors 
and  discover  what  the  world  of  na- 
ture can  mean  to  a growing  boy. 

The  Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS 
continues  to  be  the  “best  seller”  in 
our  book. 

George  McCann,  President 
Pennsylvania  State  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Assoc. 


Jug  Is  Success 

Last  summer  I built  a wren  house 
from  a plastic  jug  as  described  on  the 
back  cover  of  the  May,  1962,  GAME 
NEWS.  The  only  change  was  that  I 
had  to  use  a gallon  jug  as  this  was 
the  only  thing  handy.  After  hanging 
it  in  a small  sassafras  tree  I went  to 
get  my  family  to  show  them  my  ac- 
complishment. As  we  watched  a wren 
flew  into  the  tree.  In  a few  seconds  it 
flew  down  on  top  of  the  house.  Then 
it  jumped  to  the  perch  and  went  in- 
side. It  immediately  built  a nest. 

I enjoy  GAME  NEWS  very  much. 
Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Joe  Hurray 
Box  286,  R.  D.  4 
Gibsonia,  Pa. 


License  Raise  Reflections  From  Arizona 

Here  in  the  wild  and  woolly  west- 
ern state  of  Arizona  we  also  have  ex- 
cellent hunting,  but  we  are  a way 
behind  the  Keystone  State  in  good 
management  (game),  the  secret  of 
better  hunting  for  the  present  and 
future  generations,  so  let  us  look  at 
license  fees  here  compared  to  a much 
better  state  as  Pennsylvania. 


Resident  License  $ 5.00 

Deer  Tag  1.00 

Turkey  Tag 1.00 

Bear  Tag  LOO 

Archery  Tag  1.00 

Antelope  Tag  10.00 

Elk  Tag  15.00 


Big  Horn  Sheep  Tag  __  25.00 

$59.00 

Let’s  consider  that  we  have  pur- 
chased all  the  needed  tags,  and  are 
now  ready  to  hunt.  The  terrain  here 
is  very  difficult  to  hunt,  not  like  easy 
to  get  at  Game  Lands  in  Pennsylvania. 
Here  are  very  few  roads  and  the  mode 
of  transportation  is  pickup  truck,  jeep, 
power  wagon  or  horseback  with  plenty 
of  water  supply  and  extra  food  supply, 
as  all  of  our  big  game  is  found  in  the 
most  rugged  country.  Usually  a sev- 
eral-day pack  trip  is  necessary  to  bring 
home  the  meat,  all  of  which  creates 
an  unusual  expense.  Hunters  here  are 
amazed  at  the  low  cost  of  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  easy  areas  to 
hunt. 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  I must  admit 
that  I was,  at  one  time,  one  of  those 
you  are  trying  to  convince,  that  Penn- 
sylvania is  long  overdue  in  a raise  in 
license  fees.  Common  sense  alone 
should  be  enough  to  convince  all 
sportsmen  that  good  game  manage- 
ment cannot  come  cheaply  and  that  it 
should  not  be  expected  to  perform 
miracles  . . . gratis. 

You  name  the  price  of  the  nonresi- 
dent license  . . . I’ll  be  very  happy  to 
pay  it. 

Robert  B.  Reynolds 
Seligman,  Ariz. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  O.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg 


M.  J.  GOLDEN Executive  Director 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Deputy  Executive  Director 

PAUL  J.  SAUER  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  Chief 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT Chief 

FIELD  DIVISIONS 


NORTHWEST  DIVISION— James  A.  Brown.  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  IDlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  BEverly  8-9523  or  8-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION- LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis. 

Phone:  Avis  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION-William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  MItchel  3-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION-Roy  W.  Trexler,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  674-3381 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Phone:  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
287-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  5482 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  Loyalsock  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Wil- 
liamsport. Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
New  Bethlehem— BRoadway  5-7640 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte— ELgin  5-6171 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway.  Phone:  6188 


NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS. 


QUESTION: 

MAY  GROUND  HOGS  BE  DUG  OUT 
OF  THEIR  BURROWS  IN  CULTIVATED 
FIELDS? 

ANSWER: 

YES,  WITH  THE  PERMISSION  OF 
THE  FARM'S  OWNER  OR  OCCUPANT. 
THE  EARTH  MUST  BE  REPLACED 
AND  LEVELED. 


QUESTION: 

WE  OFTEN  SEE  DEER  AT  NIGHT  WHILE  DRIVING  TO  OUR 
HUNTING  CAMP.  I HAVE  BEEN  WARNED  THAT  IT  IS  ILLEGAL 
TO  SHINE  A SPOTLIGHT  ON  THEM.  IS  THIS  TRUE? 

ANSWER: 

NO,  UNLESS  YOU  HAVE  IN  YOUR  POSSESSION  OR  UNDER  YOUR 
CONTROL  ANY  FIREARM,  BOW  AND  ARROW,  OR  OTHER 
IMPLEMENT  WHEREBY  ANY  BIG  GAME  COULD  BE  KILLED. 
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COVER:  The  wood  duck  or  “summer  duck”  is  truly  a Penn- 
sylvanian. This  tree-nesting  fowl  can  be  seen  on  wooded  creeks 
and  waterways  throughout  the  state.  The  month  of  May  is  an 
active  one  for  hen  woodies  as  they  care  for  their  10-16  eggs 
which,  after  a month  of  incubation,  crack  open  and  downy 
balls  of  energy  tumble  out.  Wood  ducks  have  been  protected 
during  the  open  season  to  the  extent  of  one  duck  a day  oi 
one  in  possession. 
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EDITORIAL . . . 


The  Hiking  Outdoorsman 

IF  JOHN  BURROUGHS,  the  naturalist,  were  living  today,  he 
would  be  amazed  at  all  the  50-mile  hikers  we  now  have  in 
America.  Burroughs  said  in  1875  that  “Americans  were  unwilling 
walkers;  that  most  of  them  had  nothing  to  invest  in  a walk;  that 
walking  was  generally  regarded  as  being  too  slow  and  too  cheap 
for  enjoyment.” 

The  recent  spree  of  50-mile  hikes  has  amused  us.  The  majority 
of  the  people  taking  these  marathon  walks  normally  prefer  to 
drive  to  the  corner  drugstore.  Many  of  them  were  physically 
unprepared  to  embark  on  such  a project  and  in  the  end,  the  only 
thing  that  got  them  through  was  their  stubbornness  and  pride. 

Were  all  for  physical  fitness,  but  a one-time  shot  at  a 50-mile 
hike  is  not  a sensible  approach  to  the  problem.  If  these  persons 
are  looking  for  ways  to  keep  their  bodies  fit,  we  suggest  that 
they  become  active  outdoorsmen. 

The  true  outdoorsman  would  laugh  at  anyone  who  attempts  a 
50-mile  hike  down  a concrete  highway  just  to  prove  he’s  got  what 
it  takes.  Our  genuine  sportsmen  who  have  a deep  interest  in  out- 
door recreation  keep  themselves  physically  fit  the  year  around  by 
hunting,  fishing,  camping,  trapping,  swimming  or  just  plain  walk- 
ing on  our  woodland  trails. 

The  trapper,  for  example,  checks  his  line  daily  throughout  the 
winter  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  This  often  involves  several  miles 
of  hiking  on  each  check  of  the  traps. 

An  ordinary  hunter  probably  averages  several  miles  of  walking 
across  rough  terrain  in  search  of  his  quarry  each  time  he  is  out. 

The  trout  fisherman,  camper  and  bird  watcher,  likewise  keep 
fit  by  hiking  in  the  outdoors. 

As  big  game  season  nears  the  wise  hunter  prepares  his  body  for 
the  rigors  of  deer  and  bear  hunting  by  scouting  his  favorite  hunt- 
ing areas  before  the  season.  In  this  way  he  conditions  his  muscles 
and  at  the  same  time  gets  a better  idea  where  the  game  is  located. 

The  sincere  sportsman  doesn’t  fall  prey  to  the  short  cuts  of 
road  hunting,  of  electric  socks,  or  mechanical  deer  towing  equip- 
ment and  the  like.  To  him,  hunting  and  hiking  are  opportunities 
to  get  a good  physical  workout,  to  enjoy  the  outdoors  and  lastly 
to  absorb  some  of  the  tranquility  found  there. 

Of  all  things,  hiking  should  not  be  a display  of  physical  en- 
durance just  to  prove  a point!— G.H.H. 


A Race  in  the  Night . . . 


J ackers  on  the  Loose 


By  Albert  J.  Kriefski 

District  Game  Protector 
Pike  County 


THE  TV  program  the  “Untouch- 
ables” has  nothing  on  the  esca- 
pades experienced  by  Pennsylvania 
Game  Protectors  and  Fish  Wardens. 
For  example,  take  the  night  of  No- 
vember 1,  1958.  At  about  8 o’clock 
four  of  us  gathered  to  lay  plans  to 
apprehend  some  illegal  deer  hunters 
in  the  Waymart  section  of  Wayne 
County.  The  setting  was  right  for  any- 
thing to  happen.  A fine  misty  rain  was 
falling,  it  was  very  dark  and  the  air 
was  raw.  We  made  our  plans  over  a 
cup  of  coffee  in  a local  restaurant. 
There  was  Fish  Warden  Joe  Bartley, 
Fish  Warden  Trainee  Paul  Antolosky, 
and  Jay  Lutz,  a Deputy  Game  Protec- 
tor, and  myself.  We  were  to  meet  an- 
other officer.  Deputy  Blake  Martin,  a 
little  later. 

In  checking  over  the  area,  some 
days  earlier,  we  noted  several  places 
where  our  cars  could  be  concealed 
and  where  we  could  be  in  a good  posi- 
tion to  observe  what  was  happening. 
We  had  hoped  that  if  the  “Jackers” 
were  operating  that  night  we  could 
cover  the  hunting  area  and  set  up  a 
block  if  things  happened.  We  had 
planned  to  get  into  position  about  10 
p.m.  because  our  informant  had  told 
us  that  the  activity  usually  occurred 
between  11  p.m.  and  3 a.m. 

Finishing  our  coffee,  we  started  out. 
Bartley  and  Antolosky  were  with  me 
in  my  car  while  Martin  and  Lutz  were 
in  Martin’s  car.  As  we  drove  to  the 
area  which  was  some  33  miles  from 
;my  headquarters,  Antolosky,  a new 
man  on  the  job,  had  a lot  of  questions. 
This  would  be  Paul’s  first  night  to  ob- 
serve or,  if  we  were  lucky,  take  part 
in  law  enforcement  work.  There  are 
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many  angles  to  take  into  considera- 
tion; a lot  of  if’s.  In  our  efforts  to 
catch  these  hit  and  run  fellows,  every 
known  trick  or  trap  must  be  explored. 
If  we’d  have  had  the  radios  then  that 
we  have  now  no  doubt  some  of  the 
bungles  would  not  have  happened.  A 
lot  of  times  we  have  known  a man  is 
guilty  but  his  acts  and  the  proof  of 
guilt  are  required  for  a successful 
prosecution.  Many  times  there  is  a 
missing  link  and  things  don’t  happen 
the  way  you  would  like  them  to.  These 
are  the  tough  cases. 

We  made  a tour  of  our  area  and 
things  looked  good  but  this  meant 
nothing.  You  can  sit  all  night  on  a hot 
spot  and  nothing  happens.  Then  the 
next  day,  a report  comes  in:  “You 
should  have  been  over  at  Swamp 
Brook  or  down  at  Sterling.”  At  times 
like  this  you  wish  you  had  a crystal 
ball.  However,  our  fingers  were  crossed 
and  our  hopes  were  high. 

The  Long  Wait  Began 

We  backed  the  car  into  a farmer’s 
lane.  The  farmer  had  gone  to  bed 
shortly  after  10  p.m.  In  front  of  us 
was  a nice  seven-  or  eight-acre  field 
of  clipped  alfalfa.  Paul  and  Joe  sat  in 
the  back  seat.  Martin  parked  his  car 
about  IJ2  miles  away.  The  rain  was 
falling  a little  heavier  now.  A few 
minutes  earlier  it  had  nearly  quit. 

At  about  11:20  p.m.  we  noticed  a 
light  in  the  sky  and  as  we  watched  it 
the  light  got  stronger.  We  knew  a car 
was  coming  our  way.  The  car  slowed 
down  as  it  came  through  a patch  of 
woods  then  came  along  the  field.  The 
road  was  such  that  you  could  drive 
into  the  field  for  about  200  feet.  The 
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THE  THREE  HAD  JUST  GOTTEN  SEATED  when  "swoosh"  we  were  there.  Paul  and 
Joe  were  at  the  doors.  Joe  said,  "State  Officers,  we  want  to  check  your  car."  I produced 
the  warrants. 


car  turned  into  the  field  and  after 
going  about  150  feet  it  stopped.  A 
spotlight  came  on,  and  swept  the  field. 
Right  off  to  the  right  of  the  car  a nice 
buck  (8  points  or  better)  was  lying 
in  the  alfalfa.  The  buck  jumped  to 
his  feet  and  “kerwoom”  went  a rifle 
shot.  The  driver  had  fired  through  an 
open  car  window.  Joe  said,  “Let’s  get 
them  right  in  the  field”  and  he  and 
Paul  got  out  and  ran  toward  the  car. 
I started  the  car  and  slowly  moved 
out  the  lane.  We  had  hoped  that  Lutz 
and  Martin  would  hear  the  shot  and 
move  our  way.  As  I came  to  the  road 
everything  broke  loose.  I could  hear 
pistol  shots  and  see  the  gun  flashes. 
Unfastening  the  holster  of  my  gun,  1 
was  ready  if  needed.  The  car  was 
grinding  and  slipping  around  in  the 
alfalfa  and  I could  see  Joe  and  Paul’s 
flashlights  played  on  the  car.  The  car 
swung  up  toward  me  to  get  to  the 
road  and  I hurriedly  backed  up  so 
that  he  would  be  between  Martin  and 
me.  He  whipped  out  on  the  road  and 
almost  overturned.  I then  followed 


hard  behind,  blowing  my  horn.  As  I 
sped  after  him,  I was  repeating  his  , 
license  number  over  and  over  because 
I had  all  I could  do  to  keep  up  with 
him.  The  car  was  a black  1959  Ford 
sedan.  I would  have  to  get  out  in 
front  of  him  to  stop  him  but  was 
hoping  all  the  while  that  Martin  was 
blocking  the  road  ahead.  As  we  dipped 
into  a hollow  and  up  a rise,  I saw  car 
lights  and  a flashlight  waving.  The 
Jacker  swung  to  the  left,  hit  the  ditch 
and  went  hurtling  past  Martin.  I fol- 
lowed hard  behind  looking  for  an  op- 
portunity. Down  the  highway  we  went. 
Soon  we  were  approaching  the  small 
village  of  South  Canaan.  I recalled  a 
crossroad  in  the  center  of  the  village 
and  quite  a large  parking  space  in 
front  of  the  General  Store.  Also  lo- 
cated near  the  road  was  a service  pole. 
The  bandits  quickly  made  a turn  to 
the  right  but  I was  right  behind  them. 
We  then  proceeded  to  circle  the  pole 
two  or  three  times.  I often  wondered 
if  some  of  the  local  folks  there  ob- 
served our  gyrations.  I wondered  what 
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they  have  said  about  us  goofy  hot- 
rods. I do  not  know  what  he  was  try- 
ing to  do  but  it  worked  to  his  ad- 
vantage. I could  now  see  that  there 
were  three  persons  in  the  Jacker’s  car. 
When  I say  it  worked  I mean  that,  of 
all  places,  my  car  stalled.  Off  went 
the  other  car  and  before  I could  get 
started  and  catch  up,  all  I could  see 
was  the  red  specks  of  his  taillights.  I 
then  passed  several  other  roads  and 
finally  lost  him. 

My  only  alternative  was  to  hustle 
back  to  pick  up  Bartley  and  Anto- 
losky. 

After  that,  we  went  to  the  farm- 
house and  I asked  the  man  if  I could 
use  his  phone.  He  invited  us  in  and  I 
made  my  calls.  From  the  license  num- 
ber, the  State  Police  told  me  to  whom 
the  car  belonged.  I then  called  a Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  and  told  him  that  I 
would  like  to  secure  the  necessary 
warrants. 

On  to  Carbondale 

We  then  proceeded  to  Carbondale, 
hoping  to  catch  our  boys  before  they 
got  to  bed.  We  arrived  at  the  address 
listed  in  the  telephone  book  only 
to  find  no  car  around  and  the  house 
dark.  We  began  to  think  that  the  ad- 
dress we  had  was  from  an  old  phone 
book.  You  see  the  registration  number 
did  not  help  us  altogether  because  this 
fellow  had  moved  and  failed  to  file  a 
change  of  address. 

I then  decided  that  Joe  and  Paul 
should  watch  the  house  while  I looked 
for  a newer  phone  book.  As  I drove 
along  the  streets  of  Carbondale,  look- 
ing for  a phone  booth,  I passed  a 
diner  which  was  still  open.  Opposite 
the  diner  sat  the  car  we  were  looking 
for.  Hurriedly,  I returned  to  pick  up 
Bartley  and  Paul  and  then  we  raced 
back  to  the  diner.  We  didn’t  want  to 
make  a scene  in  our  attempt  to  get 
) our  men,  so  we  decided  to  wait  until 
they  left  the  diner  and  got  to  their 
f car.  There  were  quite  a few  other 
a patrons  in  the  diner.  Joe  and  I were  in 
i uniform,  so  we  sent  Paul  inside  to 
it  check  on  the  men.  Paul  came  back  and 


said  he  saw  three  men  sitting  to- 
gether, which  must  be  them.  I told 
Paul  that  we  would  let  them  get  to 
the  car  then  make  our  move.  He  was 
to  station  himself  beyond  the  car  in 
case  somebody  decided  to  run.  Mov- 
ing at  the  right  time,  as  other  painful 
experiences  have  shown,  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  The  element  of  sur- 
prise is  still  the  greatest  asset. 

We  waited  about  25  minutes  until 
they  came  out.  Bartley  sat  in  the  rear 
seat  ready  to  jump  out  and  announce 
us.  The  three  had  just  nicely  gotten 
seated  when  “swoosh”  we  were  there. 
Paul  and  Joe  were  at  the  doors.  Joe 
said,  “State  officers,  we  want  to  check 
your  car.’  I produced  the  warrants. 
Paul  pulled  his  man  out  of  the  car  and 
said  “Okay  buddy  get  your  hands  up 
on  the  wall  and  back  away  from  it  so 
I can  frisk  you.”  This  he  did  but  when 
he  came  to  the  next  one  it  was  a girl 
instead  of  a man!  He  turned  to  me  and 
said  “You  check  her.” 

Having  placed  them  under  arrest, 
we  then  examined  the  car.  There  we 
found  the  30-06  rifle,  a hunting  knife 
with  blood  and  hair  on  it  from  another 
deer,  a plug-in  spotlight  and  a large 
box  with  frozen  meat  in  it.  The  frozen 
meat  proved  to  be  from  other  deer 
that  they  had  killed  previously.  Know- 
ing that  we  had  their  license  number, 
they  were  apparently  already  trying 
to  dispose  of  the  frozen  meat  before 
having  their  house  searched.  After 
transferring  the  evidence  to  our  car 
we  proceeded  to  Honesdale.  It  now 
being  3 a.m.,  too  late  for  a hearing. 
We  arrived  at  the  county  jail  and 
properly  deposited  our  captives. 

Home  at  4:30  A.M. 

When  I arrived  home  about  4:30 
a.m.,  I found  out  what  had  happened 
to  our  other  car.  Martin  had  a Pack- 
ard at  the  time  and  as  they  hurriedly 
turned  the  car  around  and  sped  after 
us,  the  left  front  wheel  gave  way  and 
he  had  all  he  could  do  to  prevent  a 
crack-up.  He  and  Lutz  got  to  a phone 
and  called  Elwood  Drake,  another 
Deputy  Protector,  for  help. 
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At  10  o’clock  the  next  morning  we 
checked  the  field  but  could  find  no 
evidence  of  a dead  deer.  Shortly  after 
12:30  p.m.  we  picked  up  our  defend- 
ants and  went  to  the  office  of  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace  to  proceed  with 
our  prosecution. 

We  had  an  opportunity  now  to 
question  the  three  violators  and  found 
that  they  had  killed  eight  deer  before 
we  caught  them.  They  told  us  the 
location  of  the  area  they  hunted  but 
would  not  disclose  where  they  kept 
the  meat  or  what  use  they  had  made 
of  it.  The  driver  of  the  car  was  the 
leader  and  seemed  to  be  in  a poor 
financial  state.  It  appeared  that  he 
might  have  to  serve  a sentence  in  the 
Wayne  County  jail,  because  he  could 
not  pay  a fine. 

Meanwhile  the  word  got  out  about 
the  catch  and  had  spread  like  wild- 
fire. A woman  appeared  and  wanted 
to  be  heard.  She  was  the  wife  of  the 
driver  and  she  wanted  to  know  why 
this  other  girl  was  involved.  I talked 
to  her  and  said  “Lady  you  must  know 
all  about  this  illegal  hunting.  Surely 
he  brought  some  of  the  meat  home.” 
Whereupon,  she  indignantly  denied 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  stuff. 

In  the  course  of  events,  we  had 
acquired  another  address  where  the 
leader’s  father  was  now  living,  the 


same  address  that  was  given  on  the 
license  registration.  Perhaps  the  con- 
traband meat  was  there. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  home  of 
the  father  and  announced  our  official 
status,  the  man  said  “Come  in,  I have 
been  expecting  you.”  Lutz  produced 
the  warrant  and  the  man  said,  “How 
much  will  it  cost  me?”  We  told  him 
that  the  Justice  would  tell  him  when 
he  got  to  his  office. 

Our  defendants  meanwhile  were 
making  phone  calls  and  within  two 
hours  the  necessary  money  or  bonds 
were  gathered  up.  The  hearing  en- 
tered its  formal  stages  and  with  the 
evidence  and  testimony  given,  they 
were  found  guilty  on  all  counts.  Total 
penalties  amounted  to  some  $713. 

Referring  back  now  to  the  pistol 
shots  that  were  fired,  it  seems  that 
Bartley  fell  on  the  wet  grass  and  his 
flashlight  went  on.  He  told  Paul  to 
shoot  his  gun  into  the  air.  With  both 
of  them  firing,  it  sounded  real,  yet 
they  had  intended  to  either  have  the 
Jackers  stop  or  to  alert  our  other  car 
in  case  they  failed  to  hear  the  shot 
that  was  fired  at  the  deer. 

Oh,  yes,  their  getting  away  actually 
worked  to  our  advantage  because  it 
brought  the  parts  of  the  other  deer  to 
us  and  involved  the  keeper  of  the  loot 
to  the  tune  of  a $109  penalty. 


Philadelphia  County  Registers  First  Deer  Kill  in  20  Years 

For  the  first  time  since  1943,  a deer  was  legally  killed  in  Philadelphia 
County  during  the  1962  hunting  seasons.  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
statisticians,  checking  back  over  hunter  report  cards  upon  which  official  big 
game  kill  figures  are  based,  announced  recently  that  Robert  A.  Doughten, 
8761  East  Glenlock  Street,  Philadelphia,  had  reported  a legal  kill  last  October. 
He  used  a bow  and  arrow  to  down  a 110-pound  antlerless  deer  on  October  26 
while  hunting  in  the  county  during  the  state-wide  1962  archery  season.  Ac- 
cording to  his  father.  Representative  John  V.  Doughten,  a member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature’s  Game  and  Conservation  Committee,  no  city  ordi- 
nance was  violated  since  the  lethal  shot  was  from  a bow. 

Only  five  deer  have  been  reported  from  Philadelphia  County  since  1915 
when  the  Game  Commission  started  keeping  records  on  hunting  season.  Four 
antlerless  animals  were  killed  there  during  the  1938  season  and  one  antlered 
buck  was  reported  legally  taken  in  1943. 
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tr/u/a/v  ’ 

SHOES 

By  NED  SMITH 


The  Wood  Duck — All  American  Beauty 


1.  Is  it  true  that  the  wood  duck 
nests  in  hollow  trees? 

2.  What  is  another  colloquial  name 
for  the  wood  duck? 

3.  What  is  the  “eclipse”  plumage? 

4.  How  do  newly  hatched  wood 
ducks  reach  the  ground  or  water 
from  their  nests? 

5.  Are  wood  ducks  good  to  eat? 

6.  Where  do  they  spend  their  win- 
ters? 

7.  Wood  ducks  eat  large  quantities 
of  acorns  and  beechnuts.  True 
or  false? 

8.  The  wood  duck  drake  quacks 
loudly  when  flushed.  True  or 
false? 

IT’S  later  than  you  think.  On  the 
surface  May  is  a month  of  new 
arrivals— budding  leaves,  fresh  spring 
flowers,  and  hordes  of  migrating  birds. 
But  the  wise  outdoorsman  knows  that 
the  first  inconspicuous  flowers  bloomed 
a couple  of  months  ago  and  a few 
birds  are  already  quietly  incubating 
their  eggs.  One  of  these,  the  lovely 
wood  duck,  is  at  this  moment  snuggled 
down  on  her  nest  in  some  hollow  tree 
or  artificial  nesting  box  — probably 
along  one  of  your  own  neighborhood 
streams  or  ponds.  Of  course,  unless 
you  are  either  extremely  lucky  or  a 
persistent  bird  watcher  your  chances 
of  discovering  the  nesting  site  are 
remote.  The  birds  are  careful  to  con- 
ceal their  comings  and  goings,  and 


until  the  young  leave  home  there’s 
little  activity  around  the  nest. 

Nevertheless,  you  should  get  to 
know  the  wood  duck— if  only  to  realize 
how  lucky  we  are  to  still  have  it  with 
us.  Fifty  years  ago  this,  our  most 
gorgeous  waterfowl,  was  on  the  verge 
of  extinction.  Overshooting,  the  drain- 
age of  swamps  and  the  cutting  of 
nesting  trees  had  all  but  done  their 
work.  Fortunately,  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  governments  saw  the 
need  for  protective  legislation  and  in 
1918  a closed  season  went  into  effect 
in  both  countries.  Not  until  1941  was 
the  shooting  of  wood  ducks  permitted, 
and  then  only  on  a very  limited  scale. 

OUR  MOST  GLORIOUS  WATERFOWL,  the 
wood  duck,  was  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 
Overshooting,  drainage  of  swamps  and  the 
cutting  of  nesting  trees  had  all  but  done 
their  work. 
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Now,  in  1963,  the  little  wood  duck’s 
future  seems  assured.  In  addition  to 
rigid  shooting  restrictions  it  has  been 
given  a tremendous  boost  by  the  de- 
velopment and  erection  of  vermin- 
proof  artificial  nesting  boxes  in  most 
parts  of  its  range.  There  are  few  suit- 
able areas  in  Pennsylvania  where  the 
woody  can’t  be  found— although  after 
the  migration  and  courtship  it  might 
take  a bit  of  doing. 

To  attempt  to  describe  a wood  duck 
drake  is  sheer  foolishness,  but  to  write 
an  article  on  this  exquisite  creature 
without  at  least  making  such  an  at- 
tempt would  be  unspeakably  remiss. 

In  conformation  the  bird  is  a mas- 
terpiece. His  bill  is  short  and  neat,  his 
head  is  gracefully  crested,  and  his  tail 
is  long  enough  to  spare  him  the 
dumpy,  round-bottomed  look  of  many 
wild  waterfowl. 

His  color  and  markings  are  incom- 
parable. Briefly,  the  crested  head  is 
iridescent  green  glossed  with  blue  and 
purple  on  the  sides.  The  rest  of  the 
upperparts  are  similar  in  color.  The 
throat,  foreneck  and  cheek  bar  are 
pure  white,  as  are  the  belly  and  lower 


breast.  Two  white  pencil-lines  streak 
the  crest  to  its  tip.  The  chest  is  glossy 
purplish  brown,  flecked  with  gradu- 
ated rows  of  little  whitish  spots.  Be- 
hind it,  a white  and  black  vertical 
band  separates  the  chest  from  the  pale 
huffy  sides.  The  latter  are  finely  barred 
with  dusky  vermiculations  and  the 
larger  feathers  are  tipped  with  black 
and  white  bars.  A purplish  brown 
patch  on  each  flank  is  partially  hid- 
den by  a fringe  of  black-bordered 
brownish  orange  flank  feathers.  Ex- 
cept for  the  lesser  coverts  the  inner 
part  of  the  wing  is  chiefly  dark  iri- 
descent blue,  green,  or  purple.  The 
primaries  are  dusky  with  narrow  pale 
blue-gray  outer  vanes  and  blue  tips. 
Even  the  bill  is  colorful— a pleasing 
mixture  of  white,  pink,  red,  and  black 
—and  the  eye  is  blood  red. 

The  Hen  Is  Pretty,  Too 

The  hen,  while  dull  in  comparison, 
is  more  highly  colored  than  most  fe- 
male ducks.  Basically  she  is  brownish 
gray.  Her  crown,  with  its  smaller  crest, 
is  glossed  with  green.  The  chin,  throat, 
and  eye  ring  are  white,  as  are  the  belly 
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between  the  hens,  but  the  one  appar- 
ently radiated  little  or  no  sex  appeal. 
Though  she  repeatedly  tried  to  get 
into  the  act  the  drakes  ungallantly 
ignored  her,  and  her  attempts  got  her 
nothing  but  a smart  “hair”  pulling  by 
the  popular  one  on  several  occasions. 

I never  did  learn  who  finally  got 
the  girl.  Someone  in  the  crowd  ap- 
parently spotted  me,  and  the  party 
broke  up  in  a flurry  of  wings  and  a 
chorus  of  excited  “hoo-eeks.” 

The  wood  duck  is  exclusively  ours, 
being  found  only  in  North  America. 
It  winters  chiefly  in  the  southern  states 
and  its  summer  range  extends  from 
Florida  to  southern  Canada.  Through- 
out much  of  its  breeding  range  it  is 
commonly  called  the  “summer  duck.” 
Forest  ponds,  swamps,  and  languid 
woodland  streams  are  its  favored 
haunts,  and  in  such  places  it  nests  and 
rears  its  young.  The  female,  accom- 
panied by  her  mate,  scours  the  shore 
line  trees  and  nearby  forests  for  a suit- 
able nest  site— a pileated  woodpecker 
hole,  an  abandoned  squirrel  den,  a 
natural  tree  cavity  of  suitable  dimen- 
sions or  a man-made  nesting  box. 


and  lower  breast.  The  chest  and  sides 
are  brownish  gray,  streaked  with 
whitish  spots.  Though  duller,  her 
wings  are  similar  to  the  drake’s.  The 
rest  of  her  upperparts  are  brownish 
gray  variously  glossed  with  bronzy 
green  and  purple. 

Called  "Summer  Ducks" 

It’s  always  a red-letter  day  when 
the  first  “summer  ducks”  are  sighted. 
One  March  afternoon  several  years 
ago  I sneaked  up  to  eight  handsome 
drakes  and  two  hens  that  were  making 
small  talk  in  a flooded  birch  copse. 
What  a sight!  It  was  obvious  that 
every  drake  in  the  gathering  had  de- 
signs on  the  one  hen.  Several  were 
displaying  before  her  — turning  this 
way  and  that,  bowing  and  grunting, 
stretching  their  necks,  then  dropping 
their  heads  on  their  shoulders  and 
elevating  their  silken  crests.  The  other 
fellows  alternately  champed  at  the  bit 
and  fought  with  each  other  in  a 
restrained  and  aristocratic  manner. 
Now  and  then  one  would  exchange 
places  with  one  of  the  wooers. 

I could  distinguish  no  difference 
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The  loose  material  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity  is  shaped  to  receive  the 
eggs  and  laying  begins.  As  the  eggs 
are  laid,  usually  at  the  rate  of  one  a 
day,  the  hen  plucks  down  from  her 
breast  and  arranges  it  in  a circle 
about  them. 

Incubation  begins  when  the  clutch 
—usually  consisting  of  ten  to  sixteen 
white  or  buffy  eggs— is  complete.  The 
male,  while  taking  no  part  in  the  in- 
cubating, remains  nearby  until  the 
young  are  nearly  ready  to  hatch  after 
approximately  a month  of  incubation. 

The  ducklings  are  live  wires  from 
the  very  start  and  are  usually  ready 
to  jump  ship  the  morning  after  hatch- 
ing. The  hen  first  makes  sure  the  coast 
is  clear,  then  glides  to  the  water,  or 
the  ground  if  the  nest  is  located  in- 
land. Her  call  is  soft  and  subdued, 
but  the  young  hear  it.  An  excited 
peeping  issues  from  the  nest  high  in 
the  tree.  Inside  the  most  adventure- 
some youngster  is  already  hitching 
his  way  up  the  inside  of  the  cavity, 
woodpecker  fashion,  his  sharp  little 
toenails  and  equally  sharp  nail  on  his 
bill  digging  firmly  into  the  wood.  He 
appears  in  the  entrance  hole,  hesi- 
tates a few  seconds,  then  leaps.  It’s  a 
long  way  down,  but  with  widespread 
webbed  feet  and  flailing  little  wings 
he  makes  a respectable  landing. 
Whether  the  point  of  impact  be  soft 
or  hard  makes  little  difference.  He’s 
tougher  than  his  tender  age  would 
indicate. 


Now  another  duckling  teeters  in 
the  doorway  and  in  a moment  he,  too, 
is  plummeting  earthward.  Another, 
then  another  takes  the  plunge,  until 
all  are  gathered  about  the  hen.  With 
a satisfied  murmur  she  leads  them  to 
water. 

Newly  hatched  woodies  are  easy 
picking  for  a variety  of  predators— 
snapping  turtles,  mink,  weasels,  hawks, 
crows,  large  fish,  raccoons,  etc.  How- 
ever, as  they  grow  older  they  be- 
come increasingly  adept  at  saving 
their  hides. 

I once  discovered  a hen  with  a 
brood  of  12  four-  or  five-day-old  duck- 
lings on  a large  pool  of  a nearly 
dried-up  creek.  My  appearance  on  the 
scene  threw  the  whole  family  into  a 
high  frequency  tizzy.  Knowing  that 
escape  by  swimming  was  futile  the 
hen  thrashed  back  and  forth,  faking  a 
broken  wing,  while  the  little  ones 
stood  upright  on  the  surface  and  pat- 
tered toward  the  opposite  shore  like 
frenzied  toy  soldiers.  Reaching  the 
other  side  they  scrambled  up  a high, 
steep  bank  and  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions in  the  grassy  field  beyond.  While 
the  hen  fussed  and  fumed  they 
hugged  the  ground  and  scarcely 
breathed. 

Hard  to  Find 

It  was  ten  minutes  before  I found 
the  first  one— it  never  moved  until  I 
picked  it  up.  Another  panicked  as  I 
placed  my  foot  within  twelve  inches 
of  its  hiding  place.  The  two  captives 
finally  quieted  down  in  my  hand  long 
enough  to  have  their  pictures  taken, 
but  when  released  they  frantically 
buzzed  across  the  pool  and  joined 
their  brothers  and  sisters  still  hidden 
in  the  field. 

Young  woodies  feed  almost  exclu- 
sively upon  insects.  Mayflies,  stone- 
flies,  dragonflies,  caddisflies,  and  other 
aquatic  types  are  eagerly  snatched  up, 
as  well  as  terrestrial  insects  such  as 
grasshoppers,  crickets,  and  various 
beetles. 

As  the  ducklings  attain  maturity 
they  consume  increasingly  large 
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amounts  of  vegetable  food.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  they  eat  seeds,  leaves, 
or  tubers  of  such  aquatic  plants  as 
smartweeds,  pondweeds,  burr  reed, 
water  lily,  and  various  streamside 
sedges  and  grasses,  but  less  well  known 
is  their  unducklike  habit  of  wandering 
far  into  the  forests  in  search  of  acorns, 
beechnuts,  and  the  like,  of  which  they 
are  passionately  fond.  Grapes  and 
other  berries  are  also  relished. 

A Complete  Moult 

Like  most  wild  ducks,  while  the 
female  wood  duck  is  incubating  the 
adult  drakes  begin  a complete  moult 
in  which  their  colorful  plumage  is 
shed.  The  feathers  that  replace  it 
( known  as  the  “eclipse”  plumage ) 
are  for  the  most  part  nondescript 
brown  and  brownish  gray,  almost 
identical  to  the  plumage  of  a juvenile 
male.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  in  most  species  of  ducks  the 
eclipse  plumage  resembles  the  plum- 
age of  the  hen,  often  so  closely  that  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  differentiate 
between  the  sexes.  At  the  height  of 
the  moult  the  flight  feathers  are  all 
shed  simultaneously,  rendering  the 
bird  flightless  until  the  new  feathers 
are  acquired. 

Shortly  after  the  flight  feathers  are 
moulted  a second  moult  of  the  body 
feathers  begins  in  which  the  eclipse 
plumage  is  gradually  replaced  by  the 
adult  male  plumage.  This  is  the  rea- 
son the  hunter  often  finds  drakes  in 
his  early  season  bag  that  are  wearing 
imperfect  plumage. 

By  the  time  hunting  season  arrives 
the  young  birds,  too,  have  acquired  at 
least  most  of  their  adult  plumage  and 
are  ready  to  head  southward  for  the 
winter.  Because  wood  ducks  are  usu- 
ally scarce  enough  to  require  special 
regulation  the  waterfowl  hunter  should 
be  able  to  recognize  them  in  the  field. 
Fortunately,  identification  is  easy.  On 
the  water  their  moderately  long  ( for  a 
duck),  broad  tails,  crested  heads,  and 
buoyant  carriage  are  unmistakable 
even  when  the  color  and  markings  are 
indistinguishable.  When  flushed  the 


males  usually  cry,  “hoo-eek,  hoo-eek,” 
while  the  female’s  alarm  is  a rasping 
“cr-r-rek,  cr-r-rek.”  In  flight  the  length 
of  their  tails  and  the  downward  angle 
of  the  bill  are  characteristic  of  both 
sexes. 

From  the  hunter’s  viewpoint,  it’s  a 
shame  the  woody  is  not  more  plenti- 
ful. While  it  is  a rather  small  duck  its 
flesh  is  exceptionally  good.  It  is  a bit 
too  trusting  and  inclined  to  decoy 
without  thinking  of  the  consequences, 
but  on  the  wing  its  flight  is  swift 
enough  to  make  it  a really  sporting 
target.  In  addition,  it  affords  lots  of 
sport  for  the  hunter  who  wades  or 
floats  the  creeks  and  small  rivers. 

Excellent  Trout  Flies 

The  skin  of  full-plumaged  drakes 
is  valued  by  fly  tyers.  The  vermicu- 
lated  “lemon”  side  feathers  are  used 
for  the  wings  of  such  popular  trout 
flies  as  the  Quill  Gordon,  Light  Cahill, 
Dark  Cahill,  Brown  Quill  and  some 
versions  of  the  Hendrickson.  Certain 
wing  feathers  are  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  salmon  and  pan  fish  flies. 

Aside  from  all  this,  the  colorful 
woody,  alive  and  unfettered,  is  one  of 
America’s  loveliest  birds.  No  one  who 
has  seen  it  in  its  chosen  habitat  can 
fail  to  appreciate  its  decorative  beauty 
and  wish  it  well. 

ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS 

1.  Yes. 

2.  Summer  duck. 

3.  A dull  plumage  the  drake  ac- 
quires during  the  summer.  In 
most  ducks  it  resembles  the  fe- 
male’s plumage;  in  the  wood  duck 
it  resembles  the  juvenile  male. 

4.  They  simply  jump.  Apparently 
they  are  not  injured  by  the  fall. 

5.  Yes,  very  good. 

6.  In  southern  United  States  and  a 
few  in  Mexico. 

7.  True. 

8.  False.  When  alarmed  its  call  is 
an  unducklike  “hoo-eek,  hoo- 
eek! 
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By  Lefty  Kreh 

Photos  by  the  Author 


( Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  first  in  a series  of 
three  articles  on  the  correct  use  of  mechan- 
ical wildlife  callers.  The  descriptions  and 
experiences  surrounding  this  art  should  be 
of  great  interest  to  GAME  NEWS  readers.) 

r A 1 HE  success  of  many  a day’s  hunt 
is  often  decided  by  how  well  the 
gunner  handles  his  call.  This  is  true 
whether  he  is  seeking  ducks,  geese, 
foxes,  crows  or  other  game  that  will 
come  to  a noise  made  through  some 
kind  of  instrument  used  by  the  hunter. 
Calling  the  quarry  to  you  is  infinitely 
more  fun  than  just  going  out  hunting 
and  hoping  to  sneak  up  on  or  wait  for 
game  to  accidentally  come  to  you. 

Hunting  seasons  are  all  too  short 
for  most  Pennsylvania  gunners.  In 
most  of  the  heavily  populated  sections 
of  the  state,  farmers  and  landowners 
are  becoming  more  reluctant  each  year 
to  allow  strangers  the  right  to  hunt 
upland  game  and  waterfowl  on  their 
property.  But,  if  you  drop  in  at  the 
farmhouse  and  ask  permission  to  hunt 
old  chicken  thief,  the  fox,  or  wish  to 
call  a few  crows,  the  farmer  will  nearly 
always  cooperate;  and  if  you  do  a 
good  job  of  ridding  the  farmer  of  his 
predators,  he  might  even  ask  you  to 
stay  for  dinner.  A number  of  farms 
are  open  to  some  hunters  because 
they  met  the  landowners  in  the  sum- 


WITH A FACE  MASK  in  position,  the  hunter 
looks  like  this.  Note  that  the  mask  is  long 
enough  to  cover  the  hand  holding  the  call. 


mer  and  either  helped  rid  them  of 
pests  like  the  ground  hog,  or  just  got 
acquainted  before  the  hunting  season. 

Purpose  of  Calling 

The  beginner  should  realize  that 
game  and  bird  calls  are  used  for  sev- 
eral different  purposes,  and  that  the 
name  of  the  call  can  be  misleading. 
The  hawk  call,  for  example,  will  oc- 
casionally lure  to  you  a hawk.  Quail 
hunters  discovered  some  years  ago 
that  by  blowing  a hawk  call  as  you 
approach  a nervous  covey  of  bob- 
whites  the  call  will  cause  the  birds  to 
hold  extremely  tight.  Pheasants  are 
just  as  much  afraid  of  hawks  as  quail 
are.  So,  naturally  the  hawk  call  will 
work  on  pheasants,  too.  Grouse  can 
also  be  duped  by  the  call.  The  first 
time  you  try  this  procedure  on  pheas- 
ants, I’ll  bet  a box  of  high  brass  shells 
that  the  rooster  jumps  and  leaves  be- 
fore you  get  in  gun  range.  But  don’t 
get  discouraged  . . . that’s  life,  and 
there  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules- that 
apply  to  nature  and  the  outdoors.  Yet, 
the  hawk  will  help  you  get  more  shots 
than  you  would  normally  get  during 
a day  afield. 

Calls  are  used  for  other  purposes, 
too.  The  coon  call,  for  example,  is 
ideal  for  locating  the  ringtail  in  a 
leafy  tree.  Maybe  someone  else  can 
bring  in  coons  with  the  specific  call  I 
own,  but  I have  to  be  convinced.  Cor- 
rectly used,  this  call  sounds  like  a 
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WHEN  CALLING  GAME  from  a distance, 
the  hand  is  cupped  in  the  manner  shown  to 
help  throw  the  sound  farther,  much  like  a 
megaphone. 


growling  coon  and  dog  fighting  it  out 
in  roughhouse  manner.  If  I were  a 
coon  and  heard  all  that  disturbance, 
I’d  leave  town  or  the  woods,  as  fast 
as  I could  make  tracks.  Fact  is,  the 
first  time  that  I used  the  call  the  dogs 
had  treed  a big  raccoon  in  a tall  syca- 
more along  the  river.  It  was  one  of 
those  nights  when  it  was  as  dark  as  a 
midnight  shadow.  We  probed  the 
branches  with  our  five-cell  flashlights 
and  couldn’t  see  a thing.  Yet,  the  dogs 
kept  insisting  in  high  pitched  yelps 
that  there  was  a coon  up  there.  Figur- 
ing this  was  a good  time  to  test  out 
my  new  call  I dug  down  into  my  coat 
pocket  and  brought  it  forth.  I blew 
some  harsh  notes;  growling  sounds 
that  resembled  the  noise  of  a coon  and 
dog  tearing  at  each  other’s  throat. 
From  the  branches  not  more  than  ten 
feet  above  me  sailed  the  biggest  coon 
I had  seen  all  year.  It  landed  on  the 
ground,  leaped  into  the  river  and  dis- 
appeared, apparently  so  frightened 
that  our  dogs  never  did  pick  up  the 
scent  again. 

Coon  Call  on  Every  Trip 

I’ve  never  had  such  spectacular  re- 
sults since.  This  simple  experiment 
prompts  me  to  take  a coon  call  on 
every  hunting  trip.  Generally,  when 
a coon  is  treed  and  we  have  trouble 
locating  it,  the  call  is  put  to  work.  The 
noise  of  the  call  causes  the  coon  to 


AS  THE  GAME  COMES  CLOSER  the  hand 
is  brought  down  over  the  mouthpiece,  so 
the  fingers  can  mute  and  throw  the  sound 
in  a spreading  manner  to  prevent  the  game 
from  pinpointing  the  source  of  the  sound. 

open  its  eyes  to  see  what  is  going  on 
down  there.  The  flashlight’s  ray  re- 
flects in  the  animal’s  eyes.  The  hunt 
is  quickly  over. 

Squirrels  have  never  been  eager  to 
come  to  me  when  I call  with  one  of 
the  conventional  types  that  imitate  the 
bushytails.  But,  for  just  locating  these 
animals  the  squirrel  call  is  terrific.  I 
remember  one  instance  in  particular. 
We  were  floating  Marsh  Creek,  in 
Adams  County,  in  a drab  colored 
canoe,  joe,  my  companion,  wanted  to 
bag  a fox  squirrel  since  they  were  so 
rare  in  this  area.  I had  seen  several 
in  a nearby  grove  of  trees  as  I waded 
and  fished  this  stream  the  previous 
summer.  Easing  quietly  to  the  bank, 
I began  to  scrape  a piece  of  brass 
resembling  a hacksaw  blade  across  a 
flat  metal  projection  that  protruded 
from  the  end  of  a small  wooden  box. 
It  sounded  like  a talkative  bushytail. 
Joe  was  watching  the  tall  white  and 
brown  trees  for  a sign  of  movement. 
After  two  minutes  of  calling,  Joe  an- 
nounced that  he  spotted  not  one  but 
two  big  red  squirrels  in  the  top  of  the 
nearest  sycamore.  I put  away  the  call 
and  watched  him  make  his  sneak.  He 
got  one,  but  the  other  was  too  quick 
and  the  tree  seemed  to  swallow  it.  Joe 
came  back  grinning  like  a Halloween 
pumpkin.  Without  the  use  of  that 
squirrel  call,  I doubt  that  we  would 
have  discovered  those  fox  squirrels. 
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SOME  OF  THE  CALLS  used  by  the  author. 
Reading  clockwise  from  top:  turkey,  goose, 
coon,  deer,  deer,  pheasant,  hawk,  duck, 
duck,  quail,  crow,  crow,  long-range  fox  and 
short-range  fox  calls. 

Quail  calls  are  employed  in  the 
same  manner.  After  a covey  of  birds 
has  been  flushed  and  scattered  it’s 
time  to  pull  out  the  call,  a metal  per- 
forated tube  with  a whistle  in  the  one 
end.  By  sucking  air  through  this 
whistle  and  manipulating  the  fingers 
on  the  perforations  you  can  duplicate 
the  calls  of  the  birds  as  they  try  to 
regroup.  Although  you  will  rarely 
move  the  birds  to  you,  it’s  a simple 
matter  to  call,  listen,  locate,  and  sneak 
in  on  old  bobwhite.  Next  to  your  dog, 
a quail  call  can  be  the  bird  hunter’s 
best  helpmate. 

I think  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
the  many  ways  a call  can  be  used  is 
an  experience  I had  while  fishing  a 
farm  pond  in  York  County.  I had 
caught  and  released  several  nice  large- 
mouthed bass.  Dusk  was  falling  as  a 
young  farm  boy  came  walking  down 

DEER  AND  FOX  CALLS  of  some  types  can 
be  held  in  the  mouth  in  the  manner  shown 
below.  The  added  advantage  here  is  that  the 
hands  are  left  free  to  handle  the  bow  or  rifle. 


to  the  pond  and  began  to  talk  to  me. 
After  a few  minutes  he  smiled,  turned 
to  walk  away  and  said,  “Well,  I’ll  be 
seeing  you  later,  I have  to  bring  in  the 
cows  for  milking.” 

“Wait  a minute,”  I said,  reaching 
into  my  pocket  for  the  crow  call.  I 
had  noticed  on  several  occasions  that 
when  I used  the  wounded  or  young 
crow  in  distress  call  while  hunting 
that  curious  cattle  were  lured  to  me 
by  the  calling.  I began  to  moan  into 
the  call.  The  cows  came  racing  across 
the  meadow  and  stood  at  the  fence 
surrounding  the  farm  pond. 

Wide-eyed  and  excited,  the  boy 
gasped,  “Wow!  Where  did  you  get 
that  cow  whistle?” 

Calls  are  used  for  a number  of  pur- 
poses. They  are  constructed  of  a vari- 
ety of  materials,  rubber,  wood,  plastic, 
and  even  bone.  Generally  speaking,  I 
prefer  calls  made  of  wood  although 
certain  other  materials  for  specific 
calls  are  superior. 

If  you  study  birds,  a squeaker  call 
that  is  nothing  more  than  a rubber 
bulb  with  a crude  whistle  in  the  ex- 
haust port  will  lure  nearly  all  species 
of  small  birds  to  you.  You  can  make 
the  different  squeaks  by  squeezing  on 
the  bulb. 

Another  call  that  is  totally  unre- 
lated to  the  animal  it  is  used  against 
is  the  single-blast  dog  whistle  pitched 
low  enough  that  humans  can  hear  it. 
After  observing  a ground  hog  that  has 
walked  into  his  den  or  is  hidden  by 
high  grass,  blow  sharply  two  or  three 
times  on  the  dog  whistle.  About  70 
per  cent  of  the  time  the  animal  will 
stand  up  to  see  what  danger  is  present. 
On  most  occasions,  the  old  weather 
prophet  will  remain  upright  just  long 
enough  to  case  the  situation  and  then 
run  for  his  den.  Have  your  rifle  ready 
when  you  blow  the  whistle. 

If  you  intend  on  exploring  the  field 
of  wild  game  calling,  bear  in  mind 
that  often  the  sound  made  by  the  call 
is  not  that  of  the  prey  you  seek.  Calls 
do  not  always  call  the  quarry,  but 
may  help  locate,  control  or  affect  it 
in  some  manner  desirable  to  you. 
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Photo  by  the  Author 

THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY  TRAPSHOOTER  LEAGUE,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state,  is 
composed  of  12  participating  clubs  with  an  average  of  112  squads  per  shooting  season. 
They  are  now  in  their  ninth  year. 


By  H.  R.  Wambold 

Getting  the  family  to  participate  in  a given  outdoor  recreational  sport 
can  be  done  in  trap  shooting  as  well  as  other  outdoor  activities. 


£4X1  ELLO,  is  that  you  Joe?  Doing 
XX  anything  tonight?  Well  I 
thought  I’d  run  over  if  you’re  not 
busy,  and  we  could  load  a couple 
hundred.” 

Countless  basement  workshops  are 
involved  in  this  activity  down  here  in 
the  Lehigh  Valley.  As  one  of  the  wives 
said  to  her  neighbor  while  hanging 
her  wash— “it’s  getting  to  the  point 
where  I’m  afraid  to  do  down  in  that 
basement  . . . one  of  these  days  the 
roof  is  going  to  blow  off!” 

If  one  were  to  walk  into  such  an 
evening  session  as  I have,  you  would 
find  a couple  smoothbore  shooters 


busy  reloading  shotgun  shells.  When 
I say  reloading  shells,  I mean  just  that! 
Not  a box  or  two,  but  a case  or  two 
in  an  evening. 

Looking  around  you  see  small  card- 
board drums  of  wads,  bags  of  chilled 
shot  stacked  under  the  bench,  and 
countless  cases  of  empties.  The  re- 
loading equipment  is  rather  well  rep- 
resented, and  help  is  quite  plentiful. 
Some  of  the  modifications  found  on 
the  reloading  rigs  are  quite  ingenious. 
One  shooter  makes  his  own  reloading 
tools,  machines  the  parts  on  his  own 
lathe,  and  puts  together  an  outfit  that 
does  a real  sweet  job.  In  fact  he  has 
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perfected  a crimping  tool  which  does 
a variation  of  a star  crimp  which  has 
the  factory  men  asking  questions. 

Why  all  this  reloading?  It  so  hap- 
pens that  these  wad-pushers  are  part 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Trapshooters’ 
League.  One  of  the  largest  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  state,  there  are  12 
participating  clubs  with  an  average  of 
112  squads  per  shoot  per  season. 

Their  Ninth  Year 

Now  running  their  ninth  year,  last 
year  showed  162  perfect  scores  with 
447  shooters  at  one  or  more  shoots.  In 
the  opening  shoot  of  this  year  a new 
record  was  established  with  31  perfect 
scores  being  fired,  breaking  the  pre- 
vious league  record  of  25. 

With  a total  of  195,750  shots  fired 
during  league  shoots  in  the  immediate 
past  season,  no  wonder  these  guys 
have  miniature  warehouses  in  their 
basements. 


The  league  offers  and  encourages 
family  participation,  having  a men’s 
division,  women’s  division,  junior  male 
and  female  divisions,  and  sub-junior 
divisions.  Rotating  among  the  trap 
fields  of  the  member  clubs,  each  Sun- 
day finds  the  birds  flying  at  a different 
locale. 

Among  the  league  rules  are:  (1) 
Only  guns  of  12  gauge  or  less  may  be 
used,  with  no  more  than  three  drams 
of  powder,  and  no  more  than  one  and 
one-eighth  ounces  of  shot  (struck 
measure)  in  either  7J£  or  8 size.  (2) 
Any  number  of  shooters  may  be  on  a 
team,  but  only  the  five  high  scores 
will  count  for  the  day.  (3)  Season 
consists  of  13  matches  of  25  birds 
each,  for  a total  of  325.  A shooter 
must  shoot  ten  matches  to  be  eligible 
for  a season  award.  (4)  A shooter 
must  be  a member  of  the  club  he 
shoots  for.  (5)  A minimum  of  15 
shooters  to  a class.  All  ties  to  be  shot 


A BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  of  the  Rural  Sportsmen's  Club  grounds,  the  host  club  for  the  week's 
league  shoot.  The  four  trap  fields  are  operating  as  the  shooters  fire  for  record. 

Photo  by  Don  Heintzleman 
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CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  LEAGUE  are  hus- 
band and  wife,  Jean  and  Bill  Hunsberger, 
Men  and  Women's  High  Gun,  respectively. 
This  proves  that  trap  is  a family  sport. 

off  for  place.  (6)  Conduct  of  each 
match,  rules  and  regulations,  shall  be 
as  uniform  as  the  various  shooting 
grounds  will  permit  within  the  Amer- 
ican Trapshooters  Association  rules. 
(7)  There  will  be  no  use  of  lights  at 
any  league  shoot  unless  a club  having 
only  two  traps  has  a breakdown  in 
excess  of  one  hour.  If  this  is  the  case, 
lights  may  be  used  to  complete  that 
shoot  at  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Last  year’s  champions  in  High  Gun 
and  High  Overall  were  won  by  Bill 
Hunsberger,  while  his  better  half, 
Jean,  won  High  Woman  for  the  league. 
Bill  shot  a 312  x 325  for  High  Gun. 
Miss  Dolly  Moyer  won  the  Junior 
Female  Championship,  and  David 
Schlegel  won  the  Male  Junior  trophy. 
For  shooter  13  and  under,  the  Sub- 
Junior  Championship  was  won  by 
Bobby  Keppler. 

Like  all  typical  Dutchmen  they  wind 
up  the  end  of  the  season  with  a ban- 
quet of  ham  and  turkey  mit  all  the 
trimmings.  At  this  annual  festivity  the 
League  Championship  awards  are 
presented.  Then  a brief  vacation  with 
an  occasional  club  shoot  to  keep  the 


rust  out  of  the  barrels,  and  a summer 
league  keeps  the  reloading  tools  busy. 

Competition  is  keen  among  the 
league  shooters,  conduct  is  excep- 
tional. Attitudes  are  serious  and  team 
spirit  is  one  of  the  contributing  factors 
which  make  this  league  such  a success. 

A fine  group  of  sportsmen  and 
sportswomen,  they  have  found  that  the 
password  to  personal  pleasure  and 
wholesome  outdoor  recreation  is— 
PULL!! 


Next  Wildlife  and  Natural 
Resources  Conference  in  West 

The  29th  North ‘American  Wildlife 
and  Natural  Resources  Conference 
will  be  held  next  year  at  the  Dunes 
Hotel  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  on  March 
9,  10  and  11.  Sponsored  each  year  in 
a major  city  by  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute,  the  international  con- 
ference is  attended  by  natural  re- 
sources administrators,  biologists, 
educators,  and  others  from  most  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico. 

More  than  1,000  persons  attended 
the  28th  North  American  Wildlife  and 
Natural  Resources  Conference,  held 
March  4-6  in  Detroit,  Mich.  The  theme 
of  that  meeting  was  “Conservation’s 
Common  Frontiers”  and  more  than 
50  presentations  were  given  at  the 
two  general  and  six  technical  sessions 
that  made  up  the  program. 

Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  took  part  in 
the  meeting  program.  Mr.  Freeman 
spoke  on  the  topic,  “Conservation  for 
World  Peace,”  and  Mr.  Udall  went  to 
the  conference  to  receive  a long- 
awaited  report  from  his  special  ad- 
visory committee  on  the  subject  of 
wildlife  management  in  the  national 
parks  system. 

Representing  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  in  Detroit  were 
Commissioner  James  A.  Thompson, 
Pittsburgh,  Deputy  Executive  Direc- 
tor Glenn  L.  Bowers  and  Research  Di- 
vision Chief  Harvey  A.  Roberts. 
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One  of  the  Best  Coon  Dogs 
To  Ever  Tree  a Ringtail . . . 

OLD  MAJ 

By  R.  N.  Hamilton 


NEVER  dreamed  the  coon  was  that 
big.  Neither  did  Jack  Snyder  nor 
his  brother,  Charley,  until  we  heard 
him  hit  the  rim-ice  and  smash  through 
into  the  water  of  pond  number  2,  an 
old  abandoned  ore  hole.  Just  seconds 
later  there  was  another  crashing  splash, 
as  Old  Maj  gave  ohe  last  bawl  as  he 
plunged  into  the  pond  close  behind 
the  coon.  We  didn’t  know  it  then,  but 
this  coon  had  a reputation  for  being  a 
killer  and  did  his  dirty  work  in  one  of 
the  four  water-filled  ore  holes  at  this 
place  known  as  Tow-Hill,  once  a busy 
iron  ore  mining  town. 

The  coon  swam  out  to  deep  water, 
then  quickly  turned  and  met  Maj 
head  on.  The  action  was  fast  and 
furious.  We  couldn’t  see  much  of  what 
was  happening  except  for  splashing 
water.  But  we  could  hear  the  coon 
snarling  and  Maj  growling.  Water 
fighting  was  one  of  Maj’s  long  suits, 
and  we  weren’t  alarmed  until  the 
splashing  and  growling  suddenly 
stopped.  Then  we  realized  that  Maj 
was  in  serious  trouble.  The  coon,  look- 
ing as  big  as  a cub  bear,  was  on  top 
of  Maj’s  head  riding  him  down  and 
Maj  was  too  nearly  drowned  to  do 
anything  about  it. 

“You  fellows  make  a fire,”  Jack 
yelled.  “I’m  going  after  Maj.” 

He  pulled  off  his  coat,  grabbed  a 
club  and  waded  out  to  rescue  the  dog. 
The  icy  water  was  nearly  up  to  Jack’s 
neck.  But  before  he  was  close  enough 
to  use  his  club,  the  coon  let  loose  of 
Maj  and  turned  and  swam  to  the 
other  side  of  the  pond.  We  heard  him 
break  through  the  rim-ice,  still  snarl- 
ing his  defiance,  as  he  disappeared 
into  the  night. 

Maj  was  water-logged  and  nearly 


helpless  as  Jack  dragged  him  back  to 
the  bank.  I helped  them  out  of  the 
water  and  up  to  where  Charley  had  a 
fire  going.  Jack  was  nearly  frozen  but 
he  kept  insisting  he  was  all  right  and 
urged  us  to  take  care  of  Maj.  I quickly 
stripped  off  my  top  shirt  while  Charley 
shed  his  pants  which  we  gave  to  Jack 
as  he  removed  his  wet  clothing.  Then 
we  rolled  up  our  hunting  coats, 
stretched  Maj  over  them,  belly  down, 
and  worked  most  of  the  water  out  of 
him.  Soon  he  was  coughing  and  sneez- 
ing and  we  knew  he  was  going  to  be 
all  right.  He  suffered  several  bad  claw 
scratches  on  his  head  and  face  and 
his  left  ear  had  been  bitten  through 
and  had  a piece  ripped  out.  We 
patched  the  ear  with  band-aids,  and 
greased  it  and  all  claw  scratches 
with  a quick-healing  salve  made  from 
an  old  Indian  recipe. 

Maj  made  a quick  recovery  and 
long  before  Jack’s  clothes  were  dry  we 
had  to  tie  him  to  keep  him  from  going 
after  that  coon  again.  We  must  have 
made  a nice  picture  standing  around 
the  fire.  Charley  in  his  underdrawers, 
me  in  my  undershirt,  and  Jack  in 
shirt  and  pants  many  times  too  big. 
No  wonder  Aaron  Garber  and  Herb 
Brownie  almost  had  a fit  laughing  at 
us.  They  were  local  boys  of  that  sec- 
tion. When  they  saw  the  fire  they 
came  to  investigate.  Yes,  they  knew 
all  about  that  coon  and  agreed  he  was 
a killer  all  right.  They  had  lost  three 
hounds  to  him  during  the  early  fall, 
Aaron  a blue-tick  bitch  and  Herb  a 
pair  of  black-and-tans.  They  told  us 
of  several  other  hounds  that  had  dis- 
appeared in  this  section  and  they  had 
quit  hunting  it.  “We’re  going  to  try 
and  trap  the  killer  as  soon  as  trapping 
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season  opens,”  Herb  said.  “I  don’t 
approve  of  trapping  coon  but  I sure 
wish  you  luck,”  Jack  said.  I not  only 
wished  them  luck,  I also  offered  to 
lend  them  some  of  my  No.  4 beaver 
traps.  A week  later  Aaron  called  and 
I gave  him  four.  Two  weeks  after  that 
he  returned  them,  and  showed  me  the 
biggest  coon  hide  I ever  saw.  The 
coon  weighed  twenty-eight  pounds. 
He  had  dragged  a twelve-pound  chunk 
of  iron  (an  old  plowshare)  for  more 
than  a mile  through  the  woods  before 
getting  the  trap  drag  chain  wound 
around  a four-inch  sapling.  That  was 
the  end  of  the  line  for  Mr.  Killer  Coon. 

Jack  was  so  tickled  that  Old  Maj 
was  all  right  that  he  could  talk  about 
nothing  else  all  the  way  home.  We 
relived  a few  of  the  most  outstanding 
hunts  we  had  had  with  that  out- 
standing coon  dog  from  the  time  Jack 
bought  him  till  the  present.  Jack 
vowed  he  would  never  hunt  him  near 
big  waters  again.  He  was  getting  too 
old. 

It  was  ten  years  ago  that  I first  met 
Old  Maj.  He  was  just  an  awkward. 


THE  PUP  WAS  FOUND  at  the  base  of  a 
wild  cherry  tree  staring  op  at  a big  fat 
opossum,  and  inviting  the  world  in  a robust 
voice  to  come  and  witness  his  success. 


raw-boned  puppy.  Tom  Christian,  who 
owned  him,  swore  his  mother  was  a 
registered  Walker,  but  you  could  tell 
by  Maj’s  looks  that  his  mother  must 
have  taken  up  with  a bloodhound.  He 
had  the  head  and  muzzle  like  a blood- 
hound along  with  the  sensitive  nose 
and  trailing  ability  combined  with 
the  love  for  hunting  and  speed  of  the 
Walkers.  Tom  Christian  had  moved  to 
the  old  Harbison  farm,  coming  from 
North  Carolina.  He  had  brought  his 
pack  of  registered  Walker  fox  hounds 
and  the  pup,  Maj,  with  him. 

Magnetic  Attraction 

Night-hunting  hound  men  are  drawn 
together  like  metal  fragments  to  a 
magnet.  Tom  hardly  had  time  to  turn 
around  before  Jack,  Charley  and  I 
called  on  him.  We  wanted  to  see  his 
dogs.  Jack  fell  in  love  with  the  pup, 
Maj,  at  first  sight.  Before  our  visit 
ended  we  had  formulated  plans  for  a 
fox  chase  the  coming  Saturday  night. 

Saturday  night  was  a clear,  crisp, 
frosty  October  night.  The  year  was 
1940.  A big  round,  yellowish,  silver 
moon  floated  in  a star-studded  sky. 
“The  night,”  Tom  said,  “is  just  right 
for  a fox  chase.”  And  that  is  why  Tom, 
Jack  and  Charley  Snyder,  Jim  Curry 
and  yours  truly  were  standing  on  a 
knoll  in  a pasture  field  on  Brush 
Mountain.  Below  us  the  Juniata  River 
meandered  peacefully  a few  miles 
south  of  Tyrone,  in  southcentral  Penn- 
sylvania. 

It  looked  as  if  it  was  going  to  be  a 
big  night  for  us.  Flora,  Tom’s  strike 
hound  (the  mother  of  Maj),  hit  a fox 
track  early  and  the  pack  jumped  the 
fox  in  or  near  this  pasture  field.  The 
fox  took  off  up  the  mountain  and 
those  who  think  that  Guy  Lombardo’s 
band  makes  the  “sweetest  music  this 
side  of  heaven”  should  have  heard 
Tom’s  four  Walkers  push  that  fox  up 
the  mountain,  with  Tom  calling  the 
turns  with  the  ability  that  only  a true 
night-hunting  hound  man  possesses. 
He  could  tell  by  their  voices  which 
hound  was  which  and  its  position  in 
the  chase.  When  they  crossed  the 
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mountain  to  the  Sinking  Valley  side, 
the  hounds  were  out  of  hearing  range. 
But  it  was  better  than  a fifty-fifty 
chance  that  the  fox  would  return  and 
cross  or  even  circle  this  knoll.  Either 
way  would  give  us  a good  look  at  the 
chase.  With  luck  we  might  even  see 
the  fox.  We  all  stood  there  not  speak- 
ing above  a whisper,  straining  our  ears 
to  catch  the  first  faint  sounds  of  the 
returning  chase.  Jack  whispered  to 
me,  “The  pup’s  not  running  with  the 
pack.”  Suddenly  the  quiet  night  was 
blasted  wide  open  with  a racket  from 
the  river  bottom  below  us  which,  at 
first,  sounded  like  the  muted  rumbling 
of  a far  distant  freight  train  gradually 
rising  in  tone  and  volume  and  ending 
in  a short  chopping  bark.  It  was  the 
pup,  Maj.  He’d  found  the  track  of 
something  and  was  telling  the  world 
about  it  in  a voice  that  would  stop 
any  night-hunting  hound  man  in  his 
tracks.  He  was  one  of  the  sweetest 
bawl  mouthed  hounds  I’d  ever  heard 
in  forty-odd  years  of  coon  hunting. 
Soon  the  bawling  stopped  and  settled 
down  to  a steady  chopping  bark.  It 
could  mean  only  one  thing.  The  pup 
had  something  treed.  Tom  began 
grumbling  as  he  started  down  to  him. 
That  pup  could  out-run  any  dog  in 
the  pack  if  he  took  the  notion.  Trouble 
is  he’d  sooner  spend  the  night  hunting 
for  something  he  could  chase  up  a 
tree,  than  chasing  a fox,”  he  said.  We 
all  hiked  along  with  Tom  to  see  what 
the  pup  had  treed.  No  cunning  old 
fox  would  come  near  now,  much  less 
cross  the  knoll. 

A Big  Fat  Opossum 

We  found  the  pup  sitting  on  his 
fanny  staring  up  at  a big  fat  possum, 
in  a small  wild  cherry  tree  and  invit- 
ing  the  world,  in  a robust  voice,  to 
come  and  witness  his  success.  Nothing 
arouses  a fox  or  coon  hunter’s  anger 
more  than  for  his  dogs  to  tackle  a 
skunk  or  tree  a slick-tailed  possum. 
Tom  was  no  exception.  He  gave  the 
pup  a good  chewing  out,  snapped  a 
leash  on  him  and  dragged  him  awav 
from  the  tree. 


After  some  good-natured  razzing 
from  us,  Tom  turned  the  pup  loose  for 
another  chance.  Either  the  fox  chase 
was  still  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain out  of  hearing  or  Reynard  had 
given  the  hounds  the  slip.  We  built  a 
fire  and  uncorked  a jug  of  cider  (not 
hard-well  not  very).  We  all  had  a 
drink  and  were  toasting  our  sand- 
wiches. A lot  of  the  fun  of  night-hunt- 
ing is  toasting  sandwiches  over  an 
outdoor  fire.  Oh,  they  get  smoked 
and  burnt,  but  nobody  complains 
about  that. 

It  Wasn't  Burnt  Toast 

I had  just  taken  my  second  bite 
when  I smelled  something  that  defi- 
nitely wasn’t  burnt  toast.  Looking 
around  I saw  the  pup  come  dancing 
into  the  circle  of  firelight,  wagging 
his  tail  and  carrying  in  his  mouth  a 
striped  woods  pussy,  which  he  very 
proudly  deposited  at  Tom’s  feet.  It 
was  quite  funny  to  all  but  Tom.  It 
wasn’t  a bit  amusing  to  him.  He  aimed 
a kick  at  the  pup  which  missed.  Then 
he  grabbed  a stick  from  the  fire  and 
started  after  him,  only  to  find  Jack,  a 
confirmed  dog  lover,  barring  his  way, 
saying.  No,  Tom.  Please  for  my  sake 
no,  don  t beat  him  up.  I’ll  buy  him.” 
After  a rather  heated  argument,  Jack 
told  Tom  he’d  give  him  ten  dollars  for 
the  pup  rather  than  see  him  beat  him 
up.  With  a grin  Tom  tossed  the  stick 
back  in  the  fire  saying,  “OK  mister, 
you  asked  for  it,  you’ve  just  bought 
yourself  a skunk  hound.”  And  that’s 
how  Jack  bought  Maj,  a one-in-a-life- 
time  coon  dog. 

Three  years  later,  under  Jack’s  ex- 
pert tutoring,  Maj’s  fame  as  a coon 
dog  was  talked  about  in  four  states 
(New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia).  Jack  received  many 
fabulous  offers  for  Maj,  but  he  would 
always  grin,  shake  his  head,  and  say, 
“Sorry  he  ain’t  for  sale.” 

What  was  the  most  memorable  hunt 
I ever  took  part  in  with  Maj?  They 
were  so  numerous  I’ll  have  to  stop 
and  reminisce  a bit.  I believe  it  was 
one  fall  night  on  Brush  Mountain. 
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SOMETHING  SMELLED  that  definitely 
wasn't  burnt  toast.  Looking  around,  we  saw 
the  pup  come  dancing  into  the  circle  of 
firelight,  wagging  his  tail  and  carrying  a 
woods  pussy  which  pleased  him  very  much. 

It  had  been  one  of  those  damp, 
dreary,  drizzly  days,  but  the  rain  had 
stopped  at  four  o’clock  and  it  showed 
signs  of  clearing  and  promised  to  be  a 
bully  night  for  a coon  hunt.  There 
were  four  of  us:  Roy  Nesbitt,  Charley, 
jack  and  myself.  We  met  at  Jack’s 
home,  and  loaded  all  our  equipment 
into  his  station  wagon  along  with  the 
dogs— Jack’s  “Maj”  and  “Shine,”  along 
with  Charley’s  “Nell,”  and  Roy’s 
“Trail.”  Shortly  after  dark  Jack  turned 
off  Route  220  on  a dirt  road.  We 
crossed  the  old  covered  bridge  over 
the  Juniata  River  at  Fuoss’  Mills.  A 
few  minutes  later  we  stopped  at  the 
edge  of  a cornfield  where  we  turned 
the  dogs  loose.  It  wasn’t  long  until 
Charley’s  Nell  opened  up  in  her  high 
soprano.  Shine  and  Trail,  the  tenors, 
soon  joined  the  song.  But  Maj,  who 
usually  supplies  the  bass,  was  silent. 
“What’s  the  matter  with  Old  Maj?” 
asked  Charley. 

“I  don’t  think  it  is  a coon,”  Jack 
replied.  Just  then  the  three  dogs’ 
barks  indicated  the  critter  was  treed. 
Charley  said,  “You  think  Old  Maj  is 
the  only  dog  that  can  run  a coon? 
Come  on  and  I’ll  soon  show  you  if  it’s 
a coon  or  not.” 

We  all  started  running  across  the 
cornfield.  Did  I say  running?  It  was 
more  like  slipping  and  sliding.  The 


rain  had  turned  that  cornfield  into  a 
giant  mudhole  of  the  slipperiest  stuff 
anyone  ever  tried  to  run  in.  I fell 
twice,  and  was  glad  when  I reached 
the  woods  on  the  other  side.  But  then 
I wasn’t  so  sure  when  wet  branches 
kept  slapping  me  in  the  face.  Once  I 
tangled  in  briars  that  were  experts  at 
finding  the  tenderest  spots  to  give  me 
a jab.  We  all  made  it  to  the  tree.  I 
was  a muddy  mess  and  the  others 
weren’t  any  better.  Three  of  the  dogs 
were  there  sounding  off  but  Maj  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen  or  heard. 

I was  still  trying  to  get  some  breath 
back  and  scrape  some  of  the  mud  off 
when  Charley  said,  “Come  on,  what 
are  we  waiting  for?  Let’s  get  this 
coon.”  Jack  shined  his  light  up  in  the 
tree  and  started  to  laugh.  Charley 
took  one  look  and  started  to  cuss  and 
the  more  he  cussed  the  harder  Jack 
laughed.  Roy  and  I didn’t  know  what 
was  going  on  until  he  grabbed  Jack’s 
light  and  pointed  it  up  the  tree.  Then 
we  saw  Charley’s  coon.  It  was  a big 
yellow  house  cat! 

Old  Maj  Had  a Coon 

We  snapped  the  leashes  on  the  dogs 
and  had  dragged  them  less  than  fifty 
yards  from  the  tree,  when  we  heard 
that  low  rumbling  moan  of  Old  Maj. 
Jack  yelled,  “There’s  a coon!  That’s 
Maj!”  We  quickly  let  the  other  dogs 
loose.  They  raced  into  the  night  and 
soon  joined  Old  Maj  in  making  the 
night  ring  with  the  sweetest  music  a 
coon  hunter  could  hope  to  hear  this 
side  of  the  pearly  gates.  The  chase 
headed  into  a stand  of  big  timber 
down  by  the  river.  The  coon,  one  of 
those  long-legged  ridge  runners  ( a 
mountain  coon ) , tried  its  bag  of  tricks 
in  the  river  bottom,  running  on  a log 
here  and  tapping  a tree  there  (jump- 
ing on  a tree,  running  up  it  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  and  jumping  off).  But  it 
didn’t  fool  Old  Maj  for  long.  When  it 
couldn’t  lose  the  dogs  that  way  it  put 
the  wind  under  its  tail  and  started  on 
a.  beeline  for  the  rocks  on  top  of  the 
mountain.  The  dogs  were  pouring  on 
the  coal  and  pushed  the  coon  hard. 
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They  must  have  been  getting  too  close 
for  its  safety  because  it  treed  about 
halfway  up  the  mountain  on  a big 
hemlock,  one  of  the  toughest  species 
of  trees  in  which  to  shine  a coon. 

All  But  Maj  Were  Bellar'n 

When  we  got  there  Trail,  Nell  and 
Shine  were  either  going  to  climb  that 
tree  or  chew  it  down.  All  three  were 
bellar’n  their  heads  off  at  the  same 
time  while  Maj  was  circling  the  tree. 
However,  he  hadn’t  said  a thing.  He 
came  back  to  the  tree,  stood  up  on  his 
hind  legs  and  sniffed  around  the  tree 
as  high  as  he  could  reach.  Then  he 
dropped  down,  sniffed  around  the 
butt,  then  he  started  circling  again. 
A limb  of  a big  spraddly  white  oak 
that  stood  on  the  bank  of  a big  spring 
reached  close  to  the  hemlock.  A coon 
could  easily  cross  from  one  tree  to  the 
other.  It  didn’t  take  long  to  see  there 
was  no  coon  on  the  white  oak.  We 
were  all  looking  intently  for  little  balls 
of  fire  ( coon  eyes ) shining  in  the  hem- 
lock, when  Jack  let  go  a blast  on  a 
new  coon  squaller  he’d  just  made.  I 
was  expecting  it,  but  I must  have 
jumped  at  least  three  feet.  It  sounded 
like  a tomcat  with  laryngitis  that  had 
his  tail  caught  in  a steel  trap. 

While  we  were  trying  to  locate  the 
coon,  Maj  had  disappeared.  Charley 
and  Roy  wanted  to  get  the  best  of 
Jack  and  Old  Maj.  And  although  Jack 
kept  telling  them  there  wasn’t  any 
coon  on  the  hemlock,  they  were  so 
sure  there  was  that  Roy  was  going  to 
climb  it  to  prove  Jack  and  Maj  wrong. 
Roy  had  taken  his  coat  off  in  prepara- 
tion for  climbing  the  hemlock,  when 
fifty  or  seventy-five  yards  below  us. 
Old  Maj  opened  up  with  that  low 
rumbling  trail  song  of  his.  The  other 
dogs  lost  all  interest  in  that  hemlock 
tree  pronto,  and  went  racing  down 
the  mountain  to  join  with  Maj  in  his 
trail  song.  The  coon  was  making  rec- 
ord time  on  a straight  line  down  the 
mountain.  It  was  likely  heading  for  a 
den  tree  or  the  river  where  it  would 
have  a big  advantage  in  a dog-coon 


fight.  We  could  tell  by  the  excited 
voices  of  the  hounds  that  they  were 
snapping  at  the  coon’s  tail,  and  it 
treed  on  a big  sycamore  less  than 
fifty  yards  from  the  river. 

We  had  no  trouble  locating  the 
coon  on  the  white  bark  of  the  syca- 
more tree.  Jack  held  the  flashlight  and 
Charley  dropped  it  with  one  shot  from 
his  .22  pistol.  Old  Maj  was  right  there 
and  grabbed  it  as  it  hit  the  ground, 
gave  it  a couple  of  shakes  to  make 
sure  it  was  dead,  then  he  walked 
away.  We  let  the  other  dogs  maul  and 
shake  it  awhile,  then  we  tied  them  up 
and  dressed  the  coon.  It  was  a big 
female.  She  must  have  been  feeding 
regularly  in  the  cornfield,  for  she  was 
as  fat  as  a hog  at  butchering  time. 

About  nine  o’clock  the  next  morn- 
ing Jack  called,  and  said  he  was  going 
over  on  the  mountain  to  try  and  find 
out  just  what  had  happened  and  how 
that  coon  had  gotten  off  the  hemlock 
tree.  He  said  he  didn’t  doubt  that  she 
had  gone  up  it.  I went  along. 


Looks  Different  in  Daylight 

Things  looked  a lot  different  in 
daylight  and  it  didn’t  take  us  long  to 
figure  out  her  escape  route  and  how 
she  had  gotten  so  far  down  the  moun- 
tain before  Old  Maj  had  found  the 
trail. 

She  had  crossed  from  the  hemlock 
to  the  white  oak,  went  out  on  a limb 
that  reached  out  over  the  spring  and 
dropped  from  it  into  the  spring  where 
she  probably  remained  in  hiding  until 
the  hounds  were  all  busy  at  the  hem- 
lock tree.  Then  she  quietly  slipped 
away,  down  the  spring  run,  keeping 
in  the  water  where  she  would  leave 
no  scent.  How  do  I know  this?  Well 
she  had  evidently  used  this  escape 
route  many  times,  for  the  bark  was 
nearly  all  scratched  off  the  limb  from 
which  she  dropped  into  the  spring 
and  her  tracks  were  plain  to  see  in 
the  mud  on  the  bottom  of  the  spring 
run.  Did  you  say  that  the  coon  is  a 
stupid  animal?  I don’t  believe  it. 
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Photo  by  the  New  York  Times 

THAT  PERSON  YOU  CALL  A PARTNER  may  possess  a college  degree  or  he  may  not 
be  able  to  read  or  write;  he  might  be  a well  garbed,  red  coated  fellow  riding  in  a Bucks 
County  fox  chase  or  a tattered,  smelly  old  duffer  sitting  in  a Forest  County  shanty;  he 
often  is  an  old-timer  who  can  teach  you,  or  luckily,  a growing  boy  whom  you  can  teach. 


He  Can  Make  or  Break  Your  Trips  Afield . . . 

Your  Partner 

By  "Heap"  Alexander 


ON  ANY  hunting  or  fishing  trip, 
the  one  most  important  factor  is 
your  companion.  All  hunting  or  fish- 
ing is  for  fun,  sport  or  enjoyment, 
whichever  you  may  choose  to  call  it. 
To  many,  it  is  relaxation  that  is  de- 
sired. Fun,  sport,  enjoyment  or  relax- 
ation is  impossible  with  a partner  in- 
clined to  such  things  as  selfishness, 
arrogance  or  boredom.  Above  all,  no 
good  can  come  from  a partner  who 


conducts  himself  dangerously. 

In  carefully  choosing  a partner,  re- 
member always,  you  in  turn  are  his 
partner,  hence  you  must  rate  yourself 
by  the  same  standards.  Shun  the  fel- 
low who,  in  everyday  life,  and  under 
normal  conditions,  irks  you.  Chances 
are  that  out  in  the  brush,  or  on  a 
stream,  the  things  that  irked  a little 
in  town,  will  grow  to  real  trouble. 
“Boondock”  irks  can  be  much  more 
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serious  than  bridge  party  or  service 
club  irks.  Friends  of  long  standing, 
having  virtues  and  weaknesses  you 
are  aware  of;  and  who  know  your 
make-up,  are  usually  safe  bets  as  good 
partners. 

Much  can  be  told  about  a partner 
by  the  way  he  handles  himself  in 
woods,  field  or  stream.  His  knowledge 
of  guns  or  tackle  can  readily  be  told 
by  the  way  he  handles  and  respects 
a firearm  or  a rod.  He  knows  what 
he  is  doing. 

Pick  your  partner  by  honestly  rat- 
ing yourself.  You  no  doubt  fall  some- 
where between  the  easy-going  fellow 
who  does  most  of  his  hunting  and 
fishing  in  the  local  barber  shop,  or 
over  a cup  of  coffee;  to  the  go-for- 
broke  fellow,  who  is  on  his  deer  stand 
from  zero  dawn  to  below  zero  dusk, 
or  wading  cold  water  and  changing 
lures,  hours  upon  end.  In  fairness  to 
both  of  you,  rate  your-partner-to-be- 
and  yourself  accordingly. 

Things  can  go  haywire  so  easy  on 
any  hunting  or  fishing  trip.  Where 
grouse  were  yesterday,  there  may  be 
no  grouse  today;  where  the  big  brown- 
ies hit  last  year,  nothing  is  hitting 
this  year;  although  your  first  trip  may 
be  in  nice  weather,  your  second  trip 
may  be  in  weather  not  so  nice.  The 
dogs  may  have  an  off  day.  The  boat 
may  spring  a leak.  Where  and  when 
Dame  Nature  and  Lady  Luck  (being 
the  unpredictable  females  they  are) 
enter  the  picture,  as  they  do  in  all  fish- 
ing and  hunting,  things  can  go  from 
better  to  worse.  A worthy  partner 
knows  and  expects  such  facts.  He  is 
one  who  can  take  it. 

A Two-Way  Enterprise 

Any  hunting  or  fishing  endeavor 
performed  by  two  people,  to  be  en- 
joyable, must  be  a two-way  enterprise, 
shared  unselfishly.  All  your  killing  and 
catching  opportunities,  your  know- 
how, your  food,  your  equipment,  even 
such  articles  as  your  tobacco,  are  all 
sharable.  Any  deep-rooted  serious  com- 
petition, any  game  or  fish  hogging, 


must  never  be  present.  A real  partner 
knows  these  facts.  He  never  betrays 
confidence  placed  in  him,  and  he 
has  the  right  to  expect  the  same  con- 
fidence from  you.  He  never  bally-hoos 
the  good  hunting  spots  or  the  better 
fishing  places  you  may  have  taken  him 
to;  nor  do  you,  about  the  places  he 
may  have  taken  you.  There  should  be 
places  to  go,  things  to  talk  about, 
methods  to  use,  that  only  the  two  of 
you  know— and  respect. 

Not  a Big  Talker 

He  or  she  ( for  a good  partner  is  not 
limited  to  the  male  sex)  is  a person 
who  doesn’t  always,  after  shooting, 
grab  and  claim.  He  is  not  one  who 
states  he  seldom  or  never  misses,  or 
comes  home  with  an  empty  creel. 
Friendship,  he  will  not  risk,  by  over- 
claiming or  over-talking.  He  knows 
that  often  before  a big  buck  can  be 
looked  at,  over  or  through  a sight, 
there  may  be  a steep  hill  to  climb;  he 
is  aware  that  to  make  the  big,  smart, 
old  trout  hit,  some  knee-deep  messy 
swamp  must  be  waded;  and  before 
the  evening  fire  is  enjoyed,  some  fire- 
wood must  be  carried.  He  shares  with- 
out asking  a share  in  return;  he  gives 
without  thinking;  he  places  your  well- 
being on  a level,  or  even  higher,  than 
his  own;  he  knows,  and  admits,  his 
weaknesses;  he  is  aware  of,  and  re- 
spects, yours. 

The  strange  and  wonderful  fact  is, 
that  no  criterion  exists  for  the  individ- 
ual called  a Partner.  He  may  possess 
a college  degree,  or  he  may  not  be 
able  to  read  or  write;  he  might  be  a 
well  garbed,  red-coated  fellow  riding 
on  a Bucks  County  fox  chase,  or  a 
tattered,  smelly  old  duffer  sitting  in  a 
Forest  County  shanty;  he  often  is  an 
old-timer  who  can  teach  you,  or 
luckily  a growing  boy  you  can  teach. 

When  and  where  you  find  him, 
mark  him  well.  He  can  be  most-of-the- 
best  to  be  with.  Above  all,  do  not 
take  him  for  granted.  Unlike  Mr.  Bar- 
num’s  “born  every  minute”  type,  a 
good  partner  doesn’t  arrive  so  fre- 
quently. 
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Study 

(Third  in  a Series ) 

By  Steve  Liscinsky 
Game  Biologist 

Hobitat  Requirements 

WOODCOCK  have  very  specific 
food  and  cover  requirements;  and, 
as  a result,  population  numbers  are 
largely  governed  by  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  available  habitat.  At  the 
present  time  our  land-use  pattern  in 
Pennsylvania  is  undergoing  appreci- 
able change.  The  trend  is  toward 
larger  but  fewer  farms,  more  pasture- 
land  and  maturing  forests.  This  trend, 
generally  speaking,  is  resulting  in  the 
gradual  loss  of  woodcock  habitat.  In 
the  face  of  a growing  human  popula- 
tion and  a changing  land-use  pattern, 
more  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the 
management  and  reclamation  of  exist- 
ing habitat.  The  following  discussion 
concerns  food  and  cover  conditions 
needed  to  sustain  and  perpetuate 
woodcock  populations. 

Basic  Needs 

Broadly  speaking,  woodcock  require 
an  environment  that  provides  breed- 
ing grounds,  nesting  sites,  feeding 
areas,  and  resting  places.  These  neces- 
sities of  life  are  usually  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania areas  containing  grassy  or 
weedy  openings,  shrub  or  small  tree 
thickets,  and  soil  harboring  a rather 
constant  supply  of  woodcock  food. 
Areas  recently  retired  from  cultiva- 
tion, partially  drained  swamplands, 


Photos  by  the  Author 

IDEAL  WOODCOCK  HABITAT  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  areas  containing  grassy  or  weedy 
openings,  shrub  or  small  tree  thickets,  and 
soil  harboring  a rather  constant  supply  of 
woodcock  food. 

and  recently  burned  or  cut-over  for- 
ests commonly  provide  this  type  of 
environment. 

Courtship  and  mating  take  place  in 
clearings  that  are  devoid  of  woody 
vegetation.  Breeding  grounds  of  about 
a quarter  acre  in  size  appear  adequate. 
Sites  half  this  size  are  sometimes  used, 
especially  if  surrounded  by  low  brush 
or  shrubby  growth. 

Nesting  sites  are  most  frequently 
found  in  the  edge  of  shrub  thickets  not 
far  from  the  mating  fields.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  briar  patches,  sapling 
groves,  and  young  conifer  stands  are 
used.  Resting  or  loafing  sometimes 
occurs  in  these  and  similar  locations. 

An  adequate  food  supply  is  the  most 
important  single  habitat  requirement. 
This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  specific 
nature  of  the  woodcock’s  diet,  which 
is  mostly  earthworms.  The  best  feed- 
ing areas  are  found  in  shrub  patches 
adjacent  to  streams,  small  water- 
courses and  springs. 

Coverts  where  woodcock  rest  and 
spend  their  inactive  time  are  usually 
found  on  higher,  drier  ground  usually 
away  from  feeding  areas.  Low  woody 
vegetation  meets  this  type  of  need. 

Whenever  one  or  more  of  the  above 
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NESTING  SITES  are  most  frequently  found 
in  the  edge  of  shrub  thickets  not  far  from 
the  mating  fields.  This  is  a close-up  of  the 
area  in  the  photograph  to  the  left. 

requirements  are  missing,  woodcock 
frequently  abandon  an  area  and  move 
to  a more  favorable  location.  On  occa- 
sion, changing  weather  conditions  can 
influence  the  supply  of  available  food 
and  force  the  woodcock  to  move.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  better  locations 
provide  such  an  attractive  environ- 
ment that  they  sustain  woodcock  num- 
bers throughout  their  stay  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

A closer  look  at  the  vegetational  and 
soil  characteristics  of  woodcock  habi- 
tat should  prove  interesting. 

Cover  Types 

One  important  aspect  of  a habitat 
study  is  to  note  the  composition  of  the 
flora.  Composition,  as  used  here,  refers 
to  the  various  plant  species  occurring 
within  woodcock  habitat.  For  the 
last  several  years  an  intensive  summer 
and  fall  study  of  this  bird  was  made 
in  central  Pennsylvania. 

Although  a wide  variety  of  vege- 
tation was  recorded,  relatively  few 
plant  species  occurred  more  often  than 
15  per  cent  of  the  time.  In  the  shrubby 
vegetation,  the  occurrence  of  common 
alder  was  56  per  cent,  crab  apple  42 
per  cent,  and  hawthorn,  silky  dog- 
wood and  blackberry  19  per  cent  each. 
Such  species  as  willow,  red  maple, 


gray  dogwood,  elm,  blue  beech  and 
aspen  appeared  commonly,  but  less 
frequently  than  15  per  cent.  In  the 
herbaceous  ground  cover,  grasses, 
sedges  and  goldenrod  occurred  92,  65, 
and  42  per  cent,  respectively.  Jewel- 
weed,  sensitive  fern,  violet,  yarrow 
and  asters  were  the  next  most  common. 

A state-wide  survey  revealed  that 
regional  differences  do  exist  in  the 
vegetative  composition  of  various 
woodcock  cover  types.  For  instance, 
it  was  found  that  alder  was  the  pre- 
dominant cover  type  in  central  and 
northeastern  Pennsylvania,  but  the 
aspen  type  predominated  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  state.  These  dif- 
ferences may  be  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  On  a state-wide 
basis  alder  constitutes  the  most  im- 
portant cover  type.  Though  secondary 
in  importance,  aspen  and  hawthorn- 
crab  apple  thickets  play  a very  impor- 
tant role. 

Perhaps  as  important  as  vegetative 
composition  is  the  density  of  the  stand 
and  the  distribution  of  the  coverts. 
This  applies  not  only  to  the  shrub  layer 
but  also  to  the  ground  cover.  It  was 
found  that  woodcock  prefer  to  use  the 
edge  rather  than  the  interior  of  large 
even-aged  thickets.  Greater  year 
around  woodcock  use  was  also  noted 
when  the  various  covert  types  were 
scattered  over  different  parts  of  the 
terrain,  i.e.,  some  along  the  stream  bot- 
tom, and  some  on  the  adjacent  slopes. 
Under  such  circumstances  woodcock 
are  able  to  take  advantage  of  chang- 
ing site  conditions  brought  on  by  sea- 
sonal weather  changes.  It  was  also 
observed  that  woodcock  preferred 
areas  where  25  per  cent  of  the  ground 
was  covered  with  vegetation.  Com- 
plete absence  of  ground  cover  indi- 
cated a scarcity  of  earthworms,  while 
heavy  ground  cover  appeared  to  hin- 
der the  process  of  probing  for  food. 

Soil  Properties 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  study 
it  became  obvious  that  woodcock  hab- 
itat requirements  encompassed  more 
than  vegetative  composition  alone.  It 
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was  later  found  that  unless  the  soil 
beneath  or  near  the  coverts  contained 
a readily  available  supply  of  food 
( preferably  earthworms ) , the  site  was 
seldom  used.  The  supply  of  earth- 
worms is,  in  turn,  affected  by  such  soil 
properties  as  texture,  moisture,  tem- 
perature, and  organic  content.  Exces- 
sive amounts  of,  or  lack  of,  any  of 
these  properties  have  a detrimental 
effect  on  the  supply  of  earthworms. 
Not  only  do  differences  exist  between 
sites  at  the  same  time,  but  also  on  the 
same  sites  between  seasons. 

While  many  interacting  factors  are 
at  work  at  a given  time  to  counteract 
unfavorable  conditions  for  earth- 
worms, certain  features  appear  to  be 
more  important  than  others.  Soil  mois- 
ture appears  to  play  the  most  impor- 
tant role  in  this  respect.  Several  in- 
vestigators have  pointed  out  that  lack 
of  or  excessive  amounts  of  moisture 


in  the  soil  are  harmful  to  earthworms. 
Soil  texture  reflects  the  ability  of  a soil 
to  retain  moisture,  and,  as  such,  in- 
fluences earthworm  production.  It  was 
found,  for  instance,  that  very  sandy 
soil  without  the  compensating  ele- 
ments of  moisture  and  organic  matter 
harbors  few  worms.  Conversely,  earth- 
worm production  was  higher  in  sandy 
loam  and  loam  textured  soils  than  in 
clay  and  silt  soils. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  differences 
in  the  availability  of  earthworms, 
measurements  were  taken  in  several 
different  cover  types.  Simultaneous 
measurements  were  made  in  a corn- 
field, an  abandoned  field,  an  alder 
thicket  and  a young  pole-stage  forest. 
Of  these  adjacent  sites,  the  alder 
thicket  proved  to  be  the  most  produc- 
tive. When  compared  to  the  poorest 
or  abandoned  field  site,  alder  thickets 
produced  five  times  the  number  of 
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PGC  Photo 

EXCELLENT  ALL  SEASON  WOODCOCK  HABITAT  in  Pennsylvania  showing  opening  for 
courtship  and  mating;  edges  for  nesting;  and  streamside  contact  for  feeding  and  resting. 
This  is  the  Port  Matilda  area  in  Centre  County. 


worms  and  ten  times  the  volume.  In 
another  experiment,  18  alder  stands, 
on  different  sites  but  of  about  the 
same  age  structure,  were  examined 
for  both  earthworm  supply  and  wood- 
cock utilization.  The  stands  containing 
the  fewest  number  of  earthworms  re- 
ceived the  least  amount  of  usage  by 
woodcock.  The  accompanying  graph 
illustrates  the  variability  of  earth- 
worms in  alder  habitats.  It  was  further 
found  that  poorest  earthworm  produc- 
tion occurred  in  alder  sites  that  were 
either  excessively  moist  or  strongly 
acidic. 


In  conclusion  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  life  of  a woodcock  covert  in 
Pennsylvania  is  relatively  short,  at 
best,  about  20  to  25  years.  And  un- 
like some  woodcock  habitats  in  more 
northern  states  and  Canada,  our  cov- 
erts seldom  regenerate  themselves  on 
the  same  site.  Instead  they  change 
into  a forest  type  through  the  natural 
process  of  plant  succession.  The  de- 
velopment of  management  practices 
that  can  be  used  to  maintain  coverts 
in  woodcock  production  over  extended 
periods  of  time  is  one  of  the  objec- 
tives of  this  study. 
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Rabbits  Is 


By  John  Guilday 


tory  ossicles,  and  a mandible  com- 
posed solely  of  the  dentary?  Respect- 
ful silence  from  you. 

Now  that  we  have  established  to 
everyone’s  satisfaction  just  what  a 
mammal  is,  let’s  focus  our  attention 
on  one  group  of  them,  the  order  Lago- 
morpha  (rabbits,  hares  and  pikas  to 
you).  It  is  subdivided  into  two  fam- 
ilies, the  Leporidae:  rabbits,  hares,  and 
the  Ochotonidae,  the  western  pikas 
or  conies.  Now  forget  the  Ochotonidae 
(unless  you  want  to  climb  above 
timberline  in  the  Rockies  and  hunt 
the  rim  rocks  for  them.  When  you  do 
shoot  one  it  will  remind  you  of  a 
month-old  cottontail  with  short  legs, 
no  tail,  and  ears  like  a mouse,  and  you 
will  feel  sorry  for  it.  But  it  will  be 
an  adult,  and,  despite  its  size,  well 
adapted  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  its 
alpine  existence.  For  these  are  the 
little  haymakers  that  actually  do— cut- 
ting, curing  and  stacking  against  the 
winter.  Their  bones  have  been  found 
in  Pennsylvania  caves  where  they  have 
lain  since  the  Pleistocene,  but  the  ani- 
mals themselves  vanished  with  the 
Ice  Age.). 

Rabbits  and  Hares 

The  Leporidae  we  have  with  us  in 
force.  They  are  found  on  every  major 
land  mass  of  the  globe,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  New  Guinea  and  Antarctica. 


Photo  by  Jerry  Focht 

COTTONTAIL  RABBIT  is  different  from  oor 
snowshoe  hare  in  anatomy  and  behavior. 
The  rabbits  are  not  built  to  run  as  much  as 
the  hares,  but  are  better  at  dodging.  They 
give  birth  toyoungin  a less  advanced  stage. 

ALTHOUGH  it  makes  little  prac- 
tical difference  what  we  call  them 
when  they’re  at  the  other  end  of  the 
shotgun,  or  on  the  dinner  plate,  dif- 
ferences between  rabbits  and  hares 
do  exist  and  are  deeply  ingrained  in 
their  behavior  patterns  as  well  as  in 
their  anatomy.  Just  as  all  Johnnie 
Walker  is  Scotch,  but  not  contrariwise, 
so  all  hares  are  rabbits  in  the  larger 
sense  of  the  word.  But  the  Belgian 
hare  is  really  a rabbit,  while  the  jack 
rabbit  is  a true  hare.  Let’s  pause  on 
this  note  of  enlightenment,  step  back, 
and  take  a longer  view  of  what  is  a 
rabbit. 

Everybody’s  pretty  clear  on  what  is 
a mammal.  They  got  hair.  But  so  does 
a spider,  sez  you.  They  got  milk,  sez 
I.  So  does  a rubber  tree,  sez  you.  Ah, 
but  how  about  that  endothermal,  four- 
chambered  heart,  coupled  with  the 
presence  of  a diaphragm,  three  audi- 
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Rabbits 


There  are  about  twenty  species  of 
them,  and,  no  valid  way  of  telling  all 
of  the  hares  from  all  of  the  rabbits. 
They  form  a graded  series  based  upon 
their  various  ways  of  life  and  the 
adaptations  they  have  evolved  to  meet 
varying  circumstances.  It  is  obvious 
that  they  are  all  closely  related  and  at 
some  time  in  the  past  (like  Fords) 
shared  a common  origin. 

Rabbits  Not  Runners 

Loosely  sketched,  rabbits  are  not  as 
highly  modified  for  running.  Hares 
are  fast-running  plains  or  open  coun- 
try animals.  Their  behavior  and  their 
anatomy  reflect  this,  bigger  ears  for 
keener  hearing,  longer,  slimmer,  grey- 
hound limbs,  young  born  in  a more 
advanced  state  of  development  re- 
quiring little  post-natal  care,  depend- 
ence upon  open  flight  rather  than 
concealment  for  protection,  hence  a 
lessening  of  the  burrowing  instinct. 
Rabbits,  on  the  other  hand,  live  in 
wooded  or  semi-wooded  areas,  have 
stockier  limbs,  shorter  ears,  depend 
more  upon  skulking  and  dodging 
rather  than,  straight  “let’s-get-the-hell- 
out-of-here”  running,  give  birth  to 
young  in  a less  advanced  state  of  de- 
velopment requiring  more  post-natal 
care,  and  show  a greater  tendency  to 
burrow.  The  European  rabbit  ( not  the 
European  hare,  mind  you)  from  which 


PGC  Photo 

SNOWSHOE  HARES  differ  from  our  rabbits 
in  their  larger  ears  for  keener  hearing, 
longer,  slimmer,  greyhound  limbs,  young 
require  less  post-natal  care,  and  they  de- 
pend more  upon  open  flight  rather  than  con- 
cealment, hence  they  tend  to  burrow  less. 

the  Belgian  hare  and  the  San  Juan 
rabbit  ultimately  derive,  is  a phenom- 
enal burrower,  living  in  large  com- 
munal warrens  that  look  like  a cross 
between  a hive  of  woodchuck  holes 
and  a prairie  dog  town. 

The  Difference 

Ah-haa,  sez  you,  now  I’ve  got  you— 
I may  have  been  a little  hazy  on  that 
auditory  ossicle  bit,  but  I do  know 
that  snowshoe  “hares”  live  in  some  of 
the  thickest  hemlock  tangle  I’ve  ever 
seen,  and  that  cottontail“rabbits” don’t 
dig  holes.  Keerect,  sez  I,  but,  look  at 
it  this  way.  A snowshoe,  although  not 
as  typical  as  some  hares  (such  as  the 
jack  rabbit ) is  none  the  less,  less  like  a 
rabbit  ( such  as  the  Belgian  hare ) than 
some  rabbits  are  like  hares.  Or  is  it 
the  other  way  around? 
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Wildlife 

By  D 

Photos 


IT  WOULD  tax  man’s  creativeness  to  de 
already  in  use  by  wildlife.  Nature  has  e< 
these  appendages  are  well  adapted  to  life  i 
The  feet  of  some  wildlife,  for  example,  an 
makes  these  feet  more  efficient  than  cai 
cushions  permitting  the  owner  to  stealthily 
drifting  with  the  wind.  Another  type  is  del 
withstand  the  weight  of  a heavy  body  beinj 
designed  for  climbing  trees  or  for  holding  pi 
Feet  are  not  only  well  suited  for  locomi 
food.  This  appendage,  coupled  to  an  effic; 
to  their  perspective  roles  in  the  forest. 

Shown  here  are  13  photos  of  wildlife’s 
here  in  scrambled  form.  Sportsmen  should  b 
little  difficulty.  (Answers  on  page  49) 
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original  concept  for  footgear  that  isn't 
wildlife  with  a wide  variety  of  styles  and 
•est. 

;d  for  swimming.  Webbing  between  toes 
dies!  Another  type  foot  is  fitted  with 
ie  forest  floor  with  the  softness  of  down 
Dr  swift  running,  with  hardened  hoofs  to 
ied  over  rocky  terrain.  Still  other  feet  are 

't  figure  largely  in  the  task  of  obtaining 
|c  or  dentures,  adapts  the  various  species 

:he  names  of  the  owners  are  also  fisted 
il  identify  the  feet  and  their  owners  with 
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Hard  on  the  Nose 

VENANGO  COUNTY  - Upon  an- 
swering a complaint  within  my  new 
district  in  Venango  County  about  a 
skunk  under  the  floor  of  a kitchen,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  the  lady  of  the 
house  had  thrown  moth  balls  around 
the  outside  of  the  house  and  in  the 
kitchen.  She  was  also  frying  a big  pan 
of  onion  rings  on  the  stove.  With  all 
this  she  wanted  to  know  if  I could 
smell  the  skunk  that  left  such  an  aw- 
ful odor!  — District  Game  Protector 
Lorraine  E.  Yocum,  Oil  City. 

Private  Conservation  Area 

LANCASTER  COUNTY  - While 
servicing  a call  in  the  Mt.  Joy  area,  I 
was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  out 
that  a local  firm  has  a high  degree  of 
interest  in  the  preservation  and  con- 
servation of  wildlife.  This  particular 
firm  has  set  up  an  area,  open  to  the 
public,  on  which  it  has  stocked  and 
improved  conditions  for  various  types 
of  wild  waterfowl.  This  program  has 
also  benefited  other  types  of  game 
such  as  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  pheas- 
ants.—District  Game  Protector  Charles 
Williams,  Lancaster. 


Stuffed  Turkeys  Talk 

YORK  COUNTY  - Every  year  at 
the  Sportsman’s  Show,  a chubby, 
good-natured  individual  seems  to  al- 
ways renew  his  subscription  to  the 
GAME  NEWS  while  I’m  on  duty.  He 
then  walks  casually  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  Game  Commission  ex- 
hibit, chirping  away  with  a small 
homemade  turkey  call  that  he  keeps 
concealed  in  his  mouth.  Most  people 
can  generally  figure  out  what  is  go- 
ing on  but,  this  year,  there  were  a 
pair  of  mounted  wild  turkeys  on  dis- 
play. There  were  two  people  who 
really  checked  those  birds  closely 
and,  for  all  I know,  they  may  still  be 
scratching  their  heads.  — District 
Game  Protector  G.  J.  Martin,  York. 


Old-Timers  Never  Quit 

LANCASTER  COUNTY-On  Feb- 
ruary 23,  I stopped  at  the  Roy  Lam- 
parter  Regulated  Shooting  Grounds 
and  was  watching  two  hunters  shoot- 
ing pheasants.  One  of  the  hunters, 
Nick  Abbonizio,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  made 
a good  shot  in  killing  a cock  bird  and 
his  dog  was  retrieving  it  when  an- 
other bird  raised.  Nick  fired  again 
and  I saw  he  was  in  trouble.  His  .16 
gauge  double  barrel  exploded  and  his 
left  hand  was  badly  injured.  We 
rushed  him  to  the  Ephrata  Hospital. 
He  lost  his  left  thumb  and  first  finger. 
I visited  Nick  three  days  later  and  he 
was  doing  fine  and  thinking  about 
how  he  could  handle  a shotgun  when 
next  hunting  season  comes  around. 
Nick  is  75  years  old  and  has  hunted 
game  for  63  years.— District  Game 
Protector  W.  E.  Woodring,  Ephrata. 
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Adrift  on  an  Ice  Pan 

BUCKS  COUNTY -We  have  all  wit- 
nessed or  heard  accounts  of  unusual 
feats  of  stamina,  courage  or  cunning 
performed  by  wild  animals.  Quite 
often  our  most  popular  big  game  ani- 
mal, the  whitetail,  is  the  subject  of 
these  unusual  acts. 

So  it  was  on  a recent  Saturday  in 
the  upper  regions  of  Bucks  County. 
Natives  there  are  quite  accustomed 
to  seeing  deer  swimming  the  broad 
Delaware  River  between  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey.  Even  during  the  most 
bitter  weather  the  deer  traverse  the 
frigid  waters.  But,  on  this  particular 
day,  we  were  called  to  render  assist- 
ance to  a doe  which  was  apparently 
marooned  on  a tiny,  icy  island.  We 
realized  why,  when  upon  arriving  at 
the  scene  and  observing  the  animal 
with  glasses,  we  could  plainly  see 
that  she  had  somehow  lost  a foreleg. 
As  she  stood  trembling  in  the  arctic- 
like  blasts  a six-inch  icicle  was  visible 
on  her  lower  jaw.  It  was  evident  that 
she  must  gain  cover  from  the  freezing 
wind  or  perish  on  the  ice. 

At  that  time,  members  of  the  Up- 
per Black  Eddy  Rescue  Squad  swung 
into  action.  They  launched  a small 
metal  boat  among  the  floating  blocks 
of  ice  and  as  they  drew  near  the  island 
the  deer  bravely  plunged  into  the 
swift  current  and  swam  strongly  as 
the  rescuers  herded  her  to  the  shore 
and  safety.— District  Game  Protector 
W.  J.  Lockett,  Doylestown. 


Quail  Report 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - Have 
been  feeding  four  coveys  of  quail  dur- 
ing February.  The  coveys  contain  from 
ten  to  seventeen  birds  each.  Farm- 
Game  Cooperator  Ezra  Karper  reports 
finding  a covey  of  quail  containing 
nine  birds,  all  dead  under  a large 
snowdrift.  — District  Game  Protector 
George  D.  Bretz,  Shippensburg. 


Dog  Problem  Rises 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - Dogs 
are  again  becoming  a problem  in  this 
district  during  February.  It  appears 
that  all  the  strays  in  the  district  be- 
come extra  active  at  this  time.  I have 
had  a terrific  amount  of  complaints 
regarding  strays  and  have  one  com- 
plaint where  a pack  pulled  down  and 
killed  a young  button  buck  adjacent 
to  a farmhouse-District  Game  Protec- 
tor Eugene  Utech,  Carlisle. 

Hats  Off 

SNYDER  COUNTY  - Hats  off  to 
the  Mid-Penn  Sportsmen  Club  of 
Selinsgrove  and  the  Kreamer  Sports- 
men Club  of  Kreamer.  These  clubs 
have  been  busy  constructing  and  plac- 
ing wood  duck  nesting  boxes  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  and  Middle  Creek. 
Let  s hope  efforts  of  these  clubs  will 
be  rewarded  in  the  coming  breeding 
seasons.— District  Game  Protector  Ivan 
L.  Dodd,  Middleburg. 

Under  the  Influence 

ERIE  COUNTY  — A farmer  called 
me  and  said  he  saw  a red  fox  lying  in 
the  grape  vineyard.  He  walked  up  to 
it  and  it  got  up  and  staggered  up  the 
grape  row  and  lay  down  again.  He 
got  his  gun  and  shot  it.  He  said  the 
fur  was  good  and  it  was  not  sick.  He 
cut  it  open  and  found  it  was  full  of 
frozen  grapes.  He  said  the  frozen 
grapes  probably  made  it  drunk.-Dis- 
trict  Game  Protector  Virgil  Grose, 
Wesleyville. 
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Turkey  Cooperation 

TIOGA  COUNTY -This  story  was 
told  to  me  by  Clem  Lommis,  Chief  of 
Police,  Blossburg,  Pa.  He  saw  three 
turkeys  feeding  while  he  was  fox  hunt- 
ing in  the  Covington  area  in  Copp 
Hollow.  One  of  the  birds  was  in  an 
apple  tree,  actually  shaking  the  small 
limbs  with  its  beak  to  break  loose  the 
frozen  apples  so  the  two  birds  on  the 
ground  could  eat  them.  He  said  he 
watched  this  going  on  for  about  10 
minutes  before  the  foxhounds  came 
through  nearby  and  flushed  the  tur- 
keys.—District  Game  Protector  Duane 
J.  Moore,  Mansfield. 


Fox  and  Mouse 

LEHIGH  COUNTY— On  February 
25,  1963,  Game  Protector  Bond  and  I 
were  returning  from  Hamburg  and 
had  the  unusual  experience  watching 
a red  fox  live  up  to  his  nickname  as 
“the  mouser.”  Approximately  100 
yards  off  of  Route  22  we  noticed  a 
red  fox  in  an  open  field  that  had 
about  six  inches  of  snow  on  it.  The 
fox  would  jump  up  in  the  air  and 
pounce  upon  a mouse  and  then  toss 
it  up  in  the  air  and  catch  it  before  it 
hit  the  ground.  The  fox  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  us  watching  him  and  con- 
tinued to  play  with  this  mouse  for 
about  five  minutes  before  his  appetite 
got  the  best  of  him.— District  Game 
Protector  K.  L.  Hess,  Allentown. 


The  Road  to  College 

VENANGO  COUNTY -On  Febru- 
ary 11  at  3 a.m.  I received  a phone 
call  concerning  a live  deer  in  an  auto 
and  the  caller  was  wondering  what  to 
do  about  it.  Two  college  boys  from 
Butler  County  were  on  their  way  to 
Gannon  College  in  Erie.  About  seven 
miles  south  of  Franklin  they  sighted 
an  injured  deer  at  the  edge  of  the 
road.  They  took  their  suitcases  and 
personal  items  out  of  the  trunk,  mov- 
ing them  up  front.  Then  using  some 
rope  and  the  trousers  belt  from  one 
boy,  they  tied  the  deer’s  legs  together, 
placed  the  deer  in  the  trunk  and  tied 
it  to  the  spare  tire.  They  stopped  at  a 
phone  booth  and  called  the  State  Po- 
lice for  my  phone  number  and  then 
called  me.  I directed  them  to  a loca- 
tion in  Franklin  along  Route  No.  8 
where  I met  them.  There  we  trans- 
ferred the  deer  to  the  back  of  my 
pickup  truck.  They  wanted  their  rope 
and  trousers  belt  so  they  followed  me 
to  my  headquarters.  There  we  re- 
moved their  rope  and  replaced  it  with 
some  I had.  At  about  4 a.m.  they  con- 
tinued on  their  way  to  Erie.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  deer  was  dead  the  next 
morning  when  I looked  at  it  at  8 
o’clock.  The  boys  were  certainly  trying 
to  do  a good  deed  and  probably  will 
have  a good  story  to  tell  at  school.— 
District  Game  Protector  Clyde  Decker, 
Franklin. 


Spoiled  Squirrels 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY  - At 
times  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
witness  many  squirrels  utilizing  our 
turkey  feeders,  but  a resident  of 
Clarks  Summit,  namely  Bob  Holt,  has 
about  every  squirrel  in  two  townships 
coming  to  his  window  for  corn  and 
bread.  When  the  feeder  runs  low, 
they  actually  jump  against  the  win- 
dow as  if  to  say,  “Hey  buddy,  wake 
up,  let’s  not  starve  the  troops.”— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Norman  J. 
Forche,  Elmhurst. 
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Duck  Killed  by  Snake 

BUTLER  COUNTY- The  following 
story  was  related  to  me  by  Deputy 
Game  Protector  Joe  DeBerry  of  West 
Winfield.  During  the  second  week  of 
last  August  Joe  was  alerted  by  some 
of  his  fellow  workers  that  a mallard 
drake  was  being  killed  at  the  cement 
bridge  over  Ruff  Run  in  West  Win- 
field. A 30"  water  snake  had  bitten  Mr. 
Drake  in  the  neck  and  finally  wrapped 
itself  around  the  weakening  duck  and 
killed  it  before  the  snake  could  be 
killed.— District  Game  Protector  Jay 
Swigart,  Butler. 

Rabbit  Outlaw  Catches  Self 

DELAWARE  COUNTY  - During 
the  recent  rabbit  trapping  program 
one  of  my  trappers  “lost”  several  traps 
in  one  night.  I went  to  the  area  in 
question  and  began  searching  along  a 
highway  bank  for  the  “straying”  traps. 

To  my  surprise,  a car  stopped  on 
the  road  above  me  and  the  driver 
threw  a bag  down  the  bank  nearly 
hitting  me.  I opened  the  bag  and 
found  the  remains  of  a recently  killed 
cottontail.  The  motorist  was  so  busy 
watching  the  road  to  be  sure  no  other 
cars  were  approaching  that  he  failed 
to  see  the  Game  Protector  he  was  try- 
ing to  avoid.  I followed  the  motorist 
home  where  I found  the  box  trap  used 
to  catch  the  rabbit  and  the  dressed 
rabbit.— District  Game  Protector  R.  D. 
Feaster,  Chester. 


Frozen  Duck 

BRADFORD  COUNTY-A  red  fox 
has  been  having  quite  a field  day  with 
a flock  of  domesticated  mallard  ducks, 
owned  by  Deputy  Lawrence  Rine- 
bold.  Mr.  Rinebold  noticed  fox  tracks 
in  the  snow  leading  across  his  farm 
pond.  A closer  look  revealed  that  a 
duck  had  been  dragged  through  the 
snow,  as  the  fox  carried  it  in  its  mouth. 
This  duck,  a nice  mallard  drake,  was 
found  buried  in  a snow  bank  near 
the  edge  of  the  pond.  The  duck  was 
dead,  but  not  eaten.  Several  more 
ducks  disappeared  in  the  next  few 
days.  Two  of  these  were  also  found 
buried  in  a snow  bank,  but  much  to 
Rinebold’s  surprise,  when  he  dug  them 
out,  they  were  still  alive.  One  was 
weak  and  had  to  be  killed,  the  other 
waddled  back  to  the  pond  with  the 
rest  of  the  ducks.  It  seems  as  though 
brer  fox  was  having  such  a ball  at  just 
catching  and  burying  these  ducks  in 
a snow  bank  that  he  forgot  about 
killing  and  eating  any  of  them.— Dis- 
tric  Game  Protector  Donald  E.  Wat- 
son, Towanda. 

Deer  Chased  Into  Pipe 

MONROE  COUNTY— This  month 
Deputy  Heller  was  called  to  remove  a 
live  deer  from  a 15-inch  pipe  under  a 
township  road.  The  deer  had  a broken 
leg  and  had  been  chased  into  the 
small  pipe  by  a pack  of  dogs.  The 
deer  was  about  six  feet  inside  and  had 
to  be  pulled  out  backwards.— District 
Game  Protector  John  H.  Doebling, 
East  Stroudsburg. 
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Too  Many  Rabbits! 

McKEAN  COUNTY  - This  past 
small  game  season  we  had  our  best 
season  for  rabbits  since  I have  been 
in  McKean  County.  This  is  known  as 
big  game  and  wild  turkey  hunting 
country,  but  this  winter  with  the  deep 
snows  and  cold  weather,  the  large 
rabbit  population  is  causing  damage 
to  fruit  trees  and  shrubbery.  I have 
had  more  rabbit  damage  complaints 
this  winter  than  in  all  my  previous 
winters  put  together  since  I have 
been  in  the  county.  On  one  recent 
trip  to  Bradford  from  Mt.  Jewett  I 
counted  18  dead  rabbits  on  the  high- 
way.—District  Game  Protector  Robert 
H.  Myers,  Mt.  Jewett. 

Before  a Storm 

ADAMS  COUNTY— During  the  re- 
cent snows  I have  spent  some  time 
observing  the  feeders  in  my  district. 
One  interesting  thing  I noted  was  that 
the  best  time  to  watch  your  feeders  is 
at  the  beginning  of  a snow  storm. 
Wildlife  seem  to  sense  the  approach 
of  bad  weather.  At  one  of  the  feeders 
I observed  hundreds  of  different  kinds 
of  songbirds  together  with  many  ring- 
necked pheasants,  including  a one- 
legged  male  and  a one-legged  female 
that  almost  always  appear  at  the 
feeder  together;  also  many  quail, 
squirrels  and  deer.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector John  R.  Spahr,  Gardners. 


Deadly  Winter  Feeding 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  - Game 
feeding  can  sometimes  become  more 
harmful  to  game  than  beneficial.  Re- 
cent feeding  of  ear  corn  along  public 
highways  in  Schuylkill  County  by 
sportsmen  or  other  interested  persons 
has  resulted  in  numerous  deaths  to 
pheasants  and  squirrels.  This  has  oc- 
curred in  areas  where  the  snow  was 
evidently  too  deep  for  the  people  in- 
volved to  get  off  the  highway  and  they 
merely  tossed  the  corn  along  the  sides 
in  drifts  or,  in  some  cases,  threw  it 
directly  on  the  roads.— Land  Manager 
B.  A.  Drasher,  Orwigsburg. 

Deep  Freeze 

ELK  COUNTY— Shortly  after  con- 
firming my  wife’s  reading  of  40°  be- 
low zero  one  February  morning,  an 
opossum  ambled  down  my  driveway. 
Examination  showed  both  ears  com- 
pletely frozen  and  the  tail  about  three- 
fourths  frozen.  He  was  in  pretty  bad 
shape.— District  Game  Protector  Rob- 
ert H.  Spahr,  Wilcox. 

Beaver  Trappers  in  Disguise 

TIOGA  COUNTY -l  have  a group 
of  sportsmen  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  who  come  into  a camp 
in  my  district  each  year  for  a week  of 
beaver  trapping.  For  the  past  three 
years  they  haven’t  set  a trap.  They 
come  into  the  camp  and  just  walk  in 
the  woods  and  enjoy  the  solitude.  It’s 
a wonderful  place  to  just  relax  but  I 
wonder  how  long  they  will  be  able  to 
use  this  excuse  for  their  wives  who 
think  they  are  really  after  beaver.— 
District  Game  Protector  Keith  C.  Hin- 
man,  Wellsboro. 

Rare  Woodpecker 

LEHIGH  COUNTY  - Several  per- 
sons have  reported  seeing  a three-toed 
arctic  woodpecker  in  the  Trexlertown 
area.  This  bird,  I am  informed,  is  very 
rare  in  this  area.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector E.  F.  Bond,  Allentown. 
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thoto  by  D.  L.  Batcheler 

GOVERNOR  SCRANTON  SIGNS  PROCLAMATION  for  Wildlife  Week  as  conservationists 
look  on.  Left  to  right,  standing,  are:  C.  E.  Palmer,  Treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen  s Clubs;  Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters  Dr.  Maurice  Goddard; 
Secretary  of  Health  Dr.  Charles  Wilbar;  Game  Commission  Executive  Director  M J 
Golden;  and  Fish  Commission  Executive  Director  Albert  M.  Day.  Seated  are  Seth  Myers, 
State  Chairman  of  Wildlife  Week;  Governor  William  W.  Scranton;  and  Carl  White,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs 


WHEREAS,  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  dependent  upon  the  natural  resources-soils 
water,  forests,  grasslands  minerals,  air,  and  wildlife-to  sustain  life  and  contribute 
to  the  commerce,  agriculture  and  recreation  of  future  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth; and 

WHEREAS,  There  is  growing  concern  about  the  indiscriminate  use  of  chemical  poisons 
to  control  insect  populations,  weeds  and  shrubs,  both  by  the  individual  citizen  and 
through  large  contract  operations,  by  Federal  and  state  agencies  and  private  con- 
tractors; and 

WHEREAS,  Certain  of  the  poisons  may  have  harmful  effects  on  all  forms  of  life  in- 
cluding man;  and 

WHEREAS,  There  is  a need  for  proper  control  and  use  of  these  chemical  poisons  to 
d!'man  h,fe  a,nd  the  environment  of  man  so  essential  to  his  well-being;  and 

WHEREAS, _ The  week  of  March  17  to  23,  1963,  will  be  observed  across  the  nation  as 
NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK,  this  being  a time  set  aside  to  alert  all  the  citizens 
of  the  nation  to  the  need  for  proper  research  and  necessary  controls  on  the  use  of 
chemical  poisons; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I William  W.  Scranton,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, do  hereby  proclaim  March  17  to  23,  1963,  as  WILDLIFE  WEEK 

GIVEN  ,under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State,  at  the  City  of 
Harrisburg,  this  fourteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three  and  of  the  Commonwealth  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seventh.. 

WILLIAM  W.  SCRANTON 
Governor 


MA  Y,  1963 
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PGC  Photo  by  Steve  Kish 

GLENAWANNA  SPORTING  CLUB  in  Lu- 
zerne County  prepares  to  release  trapped 
rabbits  on  lands  open  to  public  hunting.  Left 
to  right  are  John  Samulewicz,  District 
Game  Protector  Edward  Gdosky,  club  pres- 
ident Alex  Antonaitus,  Frank  Krupiniecki, 
Joseph  Krafchick,  and  Ray  Sokolnicki. 

Writer  Honored 

The  Oil  City  Buck  Tails  have  pre- 
sented Stephen  S.  Szalewicz,  outdoor 
writer  for  The  Venango  County  News- 
Herald,  the  Bob  Kaufman  Award  as 
the  county’s  “Outstanding  Sportsman 
of  1962.” 

LAND  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION  meetings 
were  held  at  the  Game  Commission  train- 
ing school  in  late  February.  Game  Biologist 
Steve  Liscinsky  discusses  browse  cutting. 

PGC  Photo  by  George  Harrison 


Game  Commission 
Training  Assistant  Takes 
Federal  Agent  Post 

Roger  J.  Wolz,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Training  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission’s  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation,  near  Brock- 
way, resigned,  effective  February  22, 
to  accept  a position  with  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Wolz  has 
been  appointed  a U.  S.  Game  Man- 
agement Agent  with  headquarters  in 
Mankato,  Minn. 

A native  of  Gaines,  Pa.,  Wolz  at- 
tended Mansfield  State  College  and 
served  as  a Deputy  Game  Protector 
from  1950-56.  He  was  enrolled  as  a 
student  officer  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion on  June  30,  1956.  Following  grad- 
uation from  the  training  school  in 
March,  1957,  he  was  assigned  as  Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  in  Erie  County. 
He  was  promoted  to  his  present  posi- 
tion in  January,  1962.  Wolf  is  mar- 
ried and  the  couple  has  two  sons. 


City  Offers  Courses  in  Nature 

The  15th  annual  training  course  for 
nature  recreation  leaders  was  offered 
again  this  year  by  the  Pittsburgh  De- 
partment of  Parks  and  Recreation  be- 
ginning March  10. 

The  six  sessions  were  to  be  held 
Sundays  at  the  Wissahickon  Trailside 
Museum  and  included  a general  ses- 
sion and  several  special-interest  ses- 
sions. 

The  special-interest  groups  studied 
collecting  and  preparing  insects,  day 
camp  adventures,  nature  games,  In- 
dian lore  for  girls,  mammals,  conser- 
vation, nature  craft,  weather  forecast- 
ing, outdoor  cooking,  amphibians, 
trees,  ferns,  Indian  lore  for  boys,  birds, 
wild  flowers,  wood  carving  and  nature 
walks. 

The  sessions  were  held  from  2 to  5 
p.m.,  March  10  and  24,  April  7 and 
21  and  May  5 and  19. 
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JAMES  A.  BROWN 


LESTER  E.  SHEAFFER 


Game  Commission  Promotes  Brown;  Names 
Sheaffer  Northwest  Supervisor 


James  A.  Brown,  Franklin,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Chief  of  Law  Enforcement  on  the 
Harrisburg  headquarters  staff  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
Brown  has  been  supervisor  of  the 
Commission’s  Northwest  Field  Divi- 
sion since  August  7,  1961,  and  suc- 
ceeds Hayes  T.  Englert  who  retired 
in  January.  He  joined  the  Game  Com- 
mission in  1941  as  a student  officer 
and  following  graduation  from  the 
Commission’s  Training  School  served 
as  a Game  Protector  in  Lehigh  and 
Berks  Counties.  Following  service  with 
the  U.  S.  Navy  in  World  War  II, 
Brown  worked  in  a number  of  field 
and  staff  positions  for  the  Game  Com- 
mission, including  Law  Enforcement 
and  Information  Assistant  in  the  North- 
central  and  Southeast  Field  Divisions, 
Superintendent  of  the  Training  School, 
and  Field  Division  Supervisor  in  the 
Southcentral  Field  Division.  Brown  is 
a native  of  Renovo,  a graduate  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  and 
was  a science  instructor  at  Renovo 
High  School  prior  to  his  employment 


by  the  Game  Commission. 

The  Commission  also  announced 
the  promotion  of  Lester  E.  Sheaffer 
to  succeed  Brown  as  Supervisor  of 
the  Northwest  Field  Division.  Sheaffer 
has  been  Law  Enforcement  Assistant 
to  the  Supervisor  of  the  Southcentral 
Division  since  1947.  He  joined  the 
Commission  as  a student  officer  in 
1941  and  served  as  Game  Protector 
in  Fayette  County  following  gradua- 
tion. Sheaffer  is  a native  of  Loysville, 
graduated  from  Shippensburg  State 
College  and  was  an  elementary  school 
teacher  in  Perry  County  prior  to  join- 
ing the  Commission. 

Rozell  A.  Stidds,  Avis,  has  been 
promoted  to  succeed  Sheaffer  as  Law 
Enforcement  Assistant  in  the  Hunting- 
don office.  He  joined  the  Commission 
as  a student  officer  in  1946  and  has 
served  as  District  Game  Protector  in 
Lycoming,  Sullivan,  McKean  and  Pot- 
ter Counties.  A native  of  Mt.  Jewett, 
Stidd  left  the  Commission’s  service  in 
1951  to  serve  three  years  as  an  En- 
forcement Agent  in  Alaska  for  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
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COMMISSIONER  CRAMER 


Stroudsburg  Man  Appointed 
Member  of  Game  Commission 

Loring  H.  Cramer,  320  N.  Court- 
land  Street,  East  Stroudsburg,  has 
been  appointed  as  a member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  The 
Monroe  County  resident  was  named 
by  Governor  William  W.  Scranton  and 
the  State  Senate  confirmed  his  appoint- 
ment on  March  10.  His  term  will  run 
until  January,  1971. 


The  new  member  of  the  Commission 
replaces  Russell  L.  Mervine,  also  of 
East  Stroudsburg,  whose  term  expired 
last  January.  The  eight  members  of 
the  independent  administrative  com- 
mission are  nonsalaried  and  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  from  eight  geo- 
graphical sections  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Cramer’s  district  includes  the  counties 
of  Susquehanna,  Wyoming,  Luzerne, 
Lackawanna,  Carbon,  Wayne,  Pike 
and  Monroe. 

Born  May  20, 1913,  Cramer  attended 
East  Stroudsburg  public  schools  and 
graduated  from  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson College  with  a Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  in  1936.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Margaret  Dunning  and  the 
couple  has  two  daughters.  Mr. 
Cramer  is  the  vice-president  of  the 
R.  C.  Cramer  Lumber  Company,  East 
Stroudsburg,  director  and  treasurer  of 
the  Monroe  County  General  Hospital, 
member  of  Kiwanis  International,  In- 
dustrial Management  Club  of  Monroe 
County,  Pocono  Mountains  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  member  of  a local 
beagle  club.  He  is  a former  director  of 
the  Penn-Stroud  School  District  and  a 
member  of  the  East  Stroudsburg  Pres- 
byterian Church. 


Game  Commission  Starts  Spring  Release 
Of  56,900  Pheasants,  1,300  Wild  Turkeys 


Ralph  E.  Britt,  Chief  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission’s  Division 
of  Propagation  at  Harrisburg,  an- 
nounced March  15  that  56,800  ring- 
necked pheasants  were  being  shipped 
from  four  State  Game  Farms  for  re- 
lease on  land  open  to  public  hunting 
across  the  state.  The  shipments  to 
southern  counties  began  in  late  Feb- 
ruary and  were  to  be  completed  by 
early  April.  Britt  said  the  total  in- 
cludes 30,200  males  and  26,600  female 
pheasants.  He  also  reported  1,300  wild 
turkeys  have  been  shipped  from  the 
Commission’s  wild  turkey  farm  near 
Barbours,  Lycoming  County. 

The  Commission’s  spring  stocking 


program  is  designed  to  bolster  wild 
populations  of  the  popular  game  spe- 
cies in  advance  of  the  spring  breeding 
season.  Pheasants  and  turkeys  started 
natural  production  of  the  1963  game 
crop  near  the  beginning  of  April.  Nest- 
ing usually  starts  in  late  April  and 
continues  through  June.  Britt  pointed 
out  that  it  is  impractical  to  hold  large 
numbers  of  birds  on  the  Game  Farms 
any  closer  to  the  breeding  season. 
Fighting  among  male  birds  starts  in 
late  winter  and  shipments  begin  to 
prevent  excessive  mortality  in  holding 
pens.  Stocking  well  ahead  of  the 
breeding  season  gives  the  birds  a bet- 
ter chance  to  adjust  to  wild  conditions. 
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Bradford  Club  Releases  Hares 

Late  last  winter  the  Bradford 
Sportsmen’s  Club  purchased  snow- 
shoe  hares  from  a dealer  in  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  and  released  them 
in  McKean  County.  This  was  an  at- 
tempt to  re-establish  hares  in  areas 
where  they  had  abounded  during  the 
earlier  years  of  brush  stage  forest.  As 
the  forest  “grew  up,”  however,  an 
abundance  of  deer  controlled  the  lim- 
ited ground  cover,  and  hare  popula- 
tions dwindled.  Now,  some  of  the 
areas  have  again  been  cut  over  and 
the  Bradford  Sportsmen  feel  condi- 
tions are  “right”  for  hares. 

During  the  past  six  years  the  Com- 
mission’s Research  Division  has  been 
engaged  in  efforts  and  studies  to  re- 
establish hares  in  what  appears  to  be 
suitable  areas.  In  the  course  of  these 
studies  about  3,000  hares  have  been 
released  at  57  sites  in  various  areas 
of  the  state. 

Should  other  sportsmen’s  clubs  be- 
come interested  in  attempting  to  re- 
establish hares,  it  is  suggested  that 
ample  consideration  be  given  to  the 
selection  of  the  best  possible  release 
sites.  The  Game  Commission’s  biolo- 
gist in  charge  of  the  Snowshoe  Hare 
Study  is  available  to  assist  in  the  ex- 
amination of  proposed  release  sites. 
Since  purchase  of  hares  amounts  to  a 
considerable  investment,  sportsmen 
should  make  use  of  the  experience 
and  assistance  of  the  Commission’s 
biologist  to  attempt  to  get  the  best 
return  for  their  investment. 

THESE  SNOWSHOE  HARES  were  being  re- 
leased late  last  winter  in  McKean  County 
in  an  attempt  to  re-establish  hares  in  areas 
where  they  had  abounded  in  the  early  years 
of  brush  stage  forests. 


GAME  PROTECTOR  KEPPLER 


George  Keppler,  Crawford 
County  Game  Protector  Dies 

District  Game  Protector  in  Craw- 
ford County,  George  W.  Keppler  of 
Meadville,  died  in  the  Cleveland 
Clinic  Hospital,  February  19,  follow- 
ing an  illness  of  several  weeks.  Kep- 
pler was  64. 

Beginning  his  work  with  the  Game 
Commission  in  1928,  Keppler  worked 
as  a Deputy  Game  Protector  and  Act- 
ing Game  Protector  in  Butler,  Warren 
and  Armstrong  Counties  until  Novem- 
ber 15,  1935,  when  he  became  a sal- 
aried Game  Protector  in  Crawford 
County.  Keppler  then  worked  his  en- 
tire 27  years  of  salaried  service  in 
Crawford  County. 

Born  in  Brackenridge  on  March  18, 
1898,  Keppler  was  due  to  retire  on 
March  18,  of  this  year,  at  age  65. 

As  a veteran  Game  Law  Officer, 
Keppler  was  recognized  as  a dedi- 
cated, conscientious  public  servant 
with  an  unfailing  sense  of  good  humor. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer Mabel  Sanderson;  twin  sons 
George,  Jr.,  of  Ninerva,  Ohio,  and 
Richard,  of  Meadville;  and  five  grand- 
children. 
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Fleming  Sportsmen  Are 
Hard  Workers 

The  Unionville  Fish  and  Game 
Assoc,  of  Fleming,  Pa.,  has  done  con- 
siderable wildlife  improvement  work 
in  and  around  the  Union  Township 
area  of  Centre  County.  They  assisted 
in  the  emergency  feeding  program 
during  the  heavy  winter  of  a couple 
years  ago,  opening  10  miles  of  roads 
at  their  own  expense,  browse  cutting 
and  building  feeders.  More  recently 
they  have  improved  Wallace  Run  on 
State  Game  Lands  No.  103,  built  two 
bridges  and  assisted  in  stocking  fish. 
This  winter  they  have  built  two  more 
feeders,  furnished  corn  to  fill  them 
and  have  again  plowed  open  the  roads 
to  the  Wallace  Run  area  in  order  to 
keep  the  feeders  filled.  This  summer 
they  are  planning  more  stream  im- 
provement and  construction  of  one  or 
two  more  bridges. 


TIPS  TOR  HUNTERS 


Nothing  beats  the  50-caliber 
ammunition  boxes  to  store  shells, 
camera,  films,  pocketbook,  etc. 
The  box  is  light  and  waterproof 
and  very  strong.  They  are  par- 
ticularly useful  if  you  hunt  near 
water  .—Lefty  Kreh 


FEDERATION  PRESIDENT  LEFFLER 


Ross  Leffler  Elected  National 
Wildlife  Federation  President 

Ross  L.  Leffler,  of  New  Florence, 
Pa.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Fish  and  Wildlife  in  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration,  and  former 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commissioner, 
was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  at  that  organiza- 
tion’s annual  meeting  on  March  3 at 
the  Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Mr.  Leffler,  a Federation  regional 
director  since  1961,  succeeds  Dr.  Paul 
A.  Herbert,  of  East  Lansing,  Mich., 
who  had  served  as  head  of  the  Federa- 
tion—the  world’s  largest  conservation 
organization  — since  his  election  in 
March,  1961. 

A Pennsylvania  Game  Commissioner 
for  more  than  26  years,  Mr.  Leffler 
served  as  president  of  that  body  for 
16  years  of  his  term.  The  Game  Com- 
mission’s training  school,  the  Ross  Lef- 
fler School  of  Conservation  at  Brock- 
way, is  named  for  this  outstanding 
conservationist. 

A write-up  and  color  photograph  of 
Mr.  Leffler  appeared  in  the  March 
issue  of  FORTUNE  magazine. 
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"Eagle  Eyes"  Alert  for  Eagles 

Our  National  Emblem,  the  bald 
eagle,  was  under  close  scrutiny  last 
winter  as  observers  all  over  the  nation 
turned  out  in  force  for  the  annual 
count  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society.  It  is  all  part 
of  a five-year  study  being  conducted 
by  the  Audubon  Society  in  coopera- 
tion with  state  and  Federal  agencies 
to  determine  the  cause  of  an  apparent 
steady  decline  in  eagle  numbers.  Last 
year  the  census  turned  up  3,807  bald 
eagles  in  the  48  contiguous  states. 
Pennsylvania  has  very  few. 

The  results  of  recent  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  autopsies  of  dead 
eagles  point  to  DDT  as  a possible  fac- 
tor in  the  eagle  decline.  Nearly  all 
birds  examined  had  substantial  quan- 
tities of  DDT  in  their  fivers. 

To  aid  in  the  project  to  preserve 
our  national  emblem  from  possible  ex- 
tinction all  persons  are  asked  to  report 
any  active  eagle  nests  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  or  to  the 
National  Audubon  Society  to  make 
sure  they  are  included  in  the  study. 


Muzzle-Loaders  Unite 

Firearm  enthusiasts  interested  in 
muzzle-loading  rifles  have  formed  a 
new  organization  known  as  The  Grand 
National  Association  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  Rifle  Shooting. 

The  aim  of  the  new  group  is  “the 
perpetuation  of  the  tradition  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Rifle  in  shooting  matches 
of  that  era  and  the  instruction  of  the 
general  public  in  this  heritage  to  ex- 
emplify the  skills,  determination  and 
courage  handed  to  us  by  our  fore- 
bears.” 

The  G.N.A.P.P.S.  began  publishing 
a magazine  in  January  for  its  members 
called  THE  MUZZLELOADER  which 
appears  monthly  under  the  editorial 
guidance  of  Robert  N.  Chadwick,  of 
Chadds  Ford,  Pa. 

Persons  interested  in  learning  more 
about  this  new  group  are  asked  to 
contact  the  President,  Donald  M. 
Simons,  also  of  Chadds  Ford,  Pa.  The 
membership  already  draws  from  many 
states  throughout  the  country. 


TOPFLIGHT  TRAPPER  AT  15  is  Charles  R.  Sutliff,  Jr.,  of  Damascus.  Weather  per- 
mitting this  youngster  checks  his  three-mile  trap  line  in  Wayne  County  on  bicycle  and 
last  fall  he  caught  62  foxes.  Last  year  he  totaled  58  muskrats  and  two  beavers.  Charles 
is  shown  here  with  District  Game  Protector  Fred  Weigelt,  of  Wayne  County. 

PGC  Photo  by  Steve  Kish 


THE  JUNIATA  ON  THE  RAMPAGE  caused  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission's  state- 
wide radio  network  to  go  on  a disaster  alert.  Ice  jams  and  flood  waters  created  national 
mews  as  the  damage  rose  into  the  moiiiioms.  The  area  pictured  is  ordinarily  a quiet  summer 
camp  area  above  Amity  Hall. 


Game  Commission  Radio  System  Used 
To  Save  Lives  in  Flood 


More  than  200  mobile  radio  units 
operated  by  Pennsylvania  Game  Pro- 
tectors went  on  “emergency  flood 
alert”  the  week  of  March  4.  The  state- 
wide radio  network  purchased  in  1958 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion and  the  State  Council  of  Civil 
Defense  played  an  important  role  in 
connection  with  flood  threats  along 
the  Allegheny,  Susquehanna,  Juniata 
and  other  rivers. 

Nelson  K.  Stover,  Game  Commission 
Radio  Engineer,  reported  that  the 
Harrisburg  control  center  and  all  units 
in  central  Pennsylvania  went  on  “dis- 
aster duty”  at  9:00  a.m.,  Wednesday, 
March  6.  He  said  several  mobile  units 
were  used  to  provide  continuous  in- 
formation on  ice  jams  and  flood  threats 
along  the  Juniata  River,  Shermans 
Creek  and  other  tributary  streams 
which  posed  serious  danger  to  resi- 
dents of  Newport,  Duncannon  and 
other  towns  in  the  mid-state  area. 


Jacob  I.  Sitlinger,  Perry  County 
Game  Protector  stationed  at  Newport, 
was  on  round-the-clock  duty  from 
early  Wednesday  morning  through 
Friday.  He  was  joined  by  Robert  Stim- 
mel.  Area  CD  Director,  later  Wednes- 
day and  the  two  men  used  Sitlinger’s 
car  radio  to  maintain  constant  contact 
with  CD  and  Game  Commission 
headquarters.  They  provided  periodic 
reports  on  water  depths  and  ice  con- 
ditions along  the  Juniata  River,  keep- 
ing special  watch  on  ice  jams  which 
developed  below  Newport.  At  7:10 
p.m.  Wednesday  the  two  men  were 
on  the  scene  when  the  largest  jam 
broke  for  the  third  time,  sending  a 
tremendous  surge  of  water  and  ice 
down  the  Juniata  Valley.  Sitlinger  and 
Stimmel  drove  south  on  Route  22  just 
ahead  of  the  flood,  arriving  at  Amity 
Hall  minutes  before  the  wall  of  water 
struck  the  Clark’s  Ferry  Rridge  where 
it  jammed  again.  They  were  able  to 
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warn  30-40  persons  gathered  near  the 
bridge  to  evacuate  immediately.  Ac- 
cording to  State  Civil  Defense  Direc- 
tor Richard  C.  Gerstell,  the  alertness 
and  courage  of  Sitlinger  and  Stimmel 
undoubtedly  saved  many  lives. 

Game  Commission  and  Civil  De- 
fense mobile  radio  units  and  portable 
sets  were  also  used  Wednesday  night 
to  coordinate  the  evacuation  of  14 
elderly  patients  from  a nursing  home 
on  the  island  between  Clark’s  Ferry 
and  Amity  Hall.  Sitlinger  was  joined 
by  another  Perry  County  Game  Pro- 
tector, James  D.  Moyle,  Blain.  The 
two  officers  worked  all  night  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Gerstell  and  other 
Civil  Defense  officials  in  providing 
continuous  communication  involved 
in  getting  an  amphibious  craft  from 
Lewistown  to  the  scene  and  ferrying 
the  patients  to  safety  as  flood  waters 
rose  around  the  home. 

Chick  Checks  Rumor 

Elsewhere,  a Game  Commission  mo- 
bile unit  operated  by  Joseph  Chick, 
Information  Officer  in  the  Huntingdon 
headquarters  of  the  Commission’s 
Southcentral  Field  Division,  was  dis- 
patched Thursday  afternoon  to  check 
the  condition  of  the  dam  on  the  Rays- 
town  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River. 
Governor  William  W.  Scranton  had 
requested  immediate  verification  of 
rumors  that  the  dam  either  had  broken 
or  was  about  to  give  way.  Within  20 
minutes  Chick  was  able  to  radio  a 
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complete  report  to  Harrisburg  dis- 
puting the  rumors. 

Dauphin  County  Game  Protector 
Richard  Ruths,  Millersburg,  was  on 
duty  Thursday  night  helping  CD  offi- 
cials and  State  Police  coordinate  traffic 
along  Route  22  north  of  Dauphin.  As 
the  Clark’s  Ferry  ice  jam  broke,  huge 
cakes  of  ice  were  pushed  across  the 
Susquehanna  River  breaching  a re- 
taining wall  of  the  heavily-traveled 
highway  along  the  river  bank. 

All  Game  Commission  radio  units 
remained  on  emergency  alert  through 
the  weekend  until  the  threat  of  floods 
had  ended.  There  are  218  mobile  units 
and  30  portable  sets  in  the  Game  Com- 
mission network.  They  are  ordinarily 
used  in  law  enforcement,  land  man- 
agement and  Commission  work  but 
are  available  at  any  time  for  disaster 
duty  or  in  any  emergency  involving 
risk  to  human  life  and  safety. 


JUNCTION  OF  THE  SUSQUEHANNA  AND  JUNIATA  RIVERS  was  a sea  of  floating  ice 
when  the  jam  upstream  broke  loose.  Game  Protector  J.  I.  Sitlinger  and  area  CD  Director 
Robert  Stimmel  were  able  to  warn  the  residents  and  other  persons  in  the  area  of  the 
wall  of  water  headed  their  way. 


HUNTER  SAFETY  ^ 
EDUCATION 


Dreamer  Bags  His  Game 

A report  of  a hunting  accident  came 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion which  beats  all  previous  unusual 
reports  received. 

In  describing  the  accident  in  the 
victim’s  own  words  he  stated,  “I 
tracked  some  deer  into  a cove  then 
went  around  the  east  side  of  the  cove 
and  found  a nice  place  to  sit  down. 
I figured  they  would  mill  around  so  I 
could  see  them  in  a little  while.  Then 
I went  to  sleep  and  got  to  dreaming 
about  the  deer.  I dreamed  a big  buck 
was  standing  right  across  from  me. 

“I  knew  the  safety  was  on  but  I 
must  have  flipped  it  off.  When  the 
gun  went  off  it  was  me  instead  of  the 
deer."  Result,  shot  through  the  leg! 

Extra  Gift  for  Grads 

The  Ford  City  Rifle  and  Revolver 
Club  recently  completed  a Hunter 
Safety  class  for  31  young  hunters.  In 
addition  to  a complete  course  on  fire- 
arms handling,  certified  by  a safe 
hunter  certificate,  each  person  com- 
pleting the  course  was  given  an  added 
bonus. 

Hunter  Safety  Instructor  Floy  Ru- 
pert described  the  gift  by  saying, 
“While  our  group  is  small,  our  club 
has,  in  the  interest  of  furthering  Hunter 
Safety,  decided  to  subscribe  to  the 
Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS  for  this 
group  of  young  hunters.” 


Pa.  Game  Commission 
Hunter  Safety  Certified 

To  Date: 

Instructors— 4,209 
Students— 48,713 


HUNTER  SAFETY  COURSE  ENROLL- 
MENT being  taken  here  by  Wolf  Stroh- 
meyer,  president  of  the  Erie  County  Sports- 
men's Federation,  at  their  booth  at  the  Boat 
Show  in  Erie  recently.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  show,  153  applicants  had  signed  up  for 
the  course. 

St.  Marys  Hunter  Safety 
Instructors  Ready 

Fred  H.  Servey,  District  Game  Pro- 
tector, St.  Marys,  and  coordinator  of 
the  Hunter  Safety  Program  in  his 
area,  stated  that  St.  Marys  is  now 
staffed  with  enough  qualified  Hunter 
Safety  Instructors  to  open  the  pro- 
gram to  all  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  16  in  St.  Marys  and 
Benzinger  Township. 

Over  300  boys  and  girls  have  re- 
ceived this  Hunter  Safety  training 
through  outdoor  clubs,  Boy  Scout 
troops  and  in  the  schools. 

Any  St.  Marys  parents  who  have 
children  of  hunting  age  and  interested 
in  firearms  are  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate in  this  four-hour  course.  The 
training  consists  of  proper  methods  of 
handling  firearms,  proper  hunting 
methods  and  knowledge  of  the  hunter 
safety  laws. 
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Hunting  Accident  Rate 
Shows  Sharp  Drop  in  '62 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion closed  the  books  on  the  1962 
hunting  seasons  in  March  with  the  re- 
lease of  final  figures  on  fatal  and  non- 
fatal  accidents  caused  by  hunters  last 
year.  John  Behel,  Hunter  Safety  Train- 
ing Coordinator  for  the  Commission, 
announced  the  1962  record  shows  16 
fatal  accidents,'  lowest  number  since 
1957,  and  435  nonfatal  accidents,  low- 
est in  10  years.  In  1961  there  were  23 
fatal  and  454  nonfatal  accidents  in- 
volving the  use  of  sporting  arms. 

Behel  said  all  persons  involved  in 
hunting  accidents  are  required  by 
Pennsylvania  law  to  report  any  injury 
or  death  caused  by  firearms  or  arrows. 
As  usual,  field  investigations  by  Game 
Commission  officers  revealed  most  of 
the  accidents  last  year  resulted  from 
carelessness  or  improper  gun  and 
bow  handling.  Almost  all  of  them 
could  have  been  avoided. 

Although  the  Commission  may 
never  be  able  to  report  an  accident- 
free  year,”  Behel  said,  “we  are  pleased 
that  1962  was  one  of  the  safest  hunt- 
ing years  in  the  past  decade.  It  bears 
out  our  belief  that  accident  prevention 
can  best  be  accomplished  through 
safety  education  and  training.”  Since 
1958  the  Game  Commission  has  been 
engaged  in  a state-wide  hunter  safety 
training  program.  More  than  40,000 
students,  most  of  them  teen-agers, 
have  taken  the  four-hour  course  given 
by  volunteer  instructors  trained  and 
certified  by  the  Commission. 

The  1962  statistics  show  that  most 
accidents  occurred  in  small  game 
hunting  (317  of  the  451  total),  most 
happened  during  daylight  hours  and 
clear  weather  (almost  80  per  cent  of 
the  total),  most  involved  the  use  of 
shotguns  (72  per  cent  of  the  total) 
and  most  (48  per  cent)  were  caused 
by  persons  21  years  of  age  or  older. 
No  accidents  were  reported  during 
the  1962  open  season  on  bears,  main- 
taining a perfect  safety  record  for  the 


second  year  in  a row.  Archers  also 
kept  up  an  excellent  safety  record, 
despite  12  nonfatal  accidents  ( most  of 
them  minor ) while  hunting  deer  with 
bow  and  arrow  last  year.  There  never 
has  been  a fatal  archery  accident  re- 
ported in  Pennsylvania. 


Photo  by  Steve  Szalewicz 

BOY  SCOUTS  STUDY  SAFETY  RULES  at 
Camp  Coffman  near  Oil  City  last  summer. 
Game  Protectors  Jack  Miller  and  Jack 
Lavery  gave  hunter  safety  courses  to  66 
Scouts  of  Troops  14  and  17  of  Oil  City  and 
Troop  17  of  Van. 


Answers  From  Pages  32-33 

1.  Coot 

2.  Red  Fox 

3.  Mallard  Duck 

4.  Gray  Squirrel 

5.  Crow 

6.  Opossum 

7.  Grouse 

8.  Cottontail  Rabbit 

9.  Quail 

10.  Deer 

11.  Owl 

12.  Raccoon 

13.  Turkey 


Changing  Your  Address? 
Don't  Forget  GAME  NEWS 

The  Post  Office  will  not  forward 
copies  unless  you  pay  extra  postage 
and  we  cannot  replace  lost  copies.  SO 
PLEASE  ...  at  least  six  weeks  before 
the  first  issue  to  go  to  the  new  address, 
send  us  your  name,  new  address  includ- 
ing postal  zone,  and  your  old  address. 
Mail  to  GAME  NEWS,  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Har- 
risburg, Pa. 
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LLOYD  B.  WELCH 
District  Game  Protector 

Lloyd’s  Commission  service  began  June  20,  1937,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  second  student  officers’  training  class.  His  first  assign- 
ment was  Refuge  Keeper  with  headquarters  at  Doylestown.  On 
July  16,  1938,  he  was  transferred  to  Armstrong  County.  From 
October  6,  1942,  to  October  10,  1945,  he  was  in  military  service 
but  upon  discharge  he  was  appointed  District  Game  Protector 
in  Somerset  County.  January  1,  1951,  he  was  transferred  to 
Huntingdon  County  with  headquarters  at  Robesonia  and  later 
Three  Springs,  his  present  location. 


PETER  J.  FILKOSKY 
District  Game  Protector 

Pete  began  his  Commission  service  June  20,  1937,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  second  student  officers’  class.  His  early  assignments 
as  Traveling  Game  Protector  were  in  Lancaster,  Centre  and 
Schuylkill  Counties.  April  2,  1941,  he  was  appointed  District 
Game  Protector  in  Chester  County  and  has  served  contin- 
uously since  that  time. 


LEVI  R.  WHIPPO 
District  Game  Protector 

Levi  began  his  Commission  service  on  June  20,  1937,  as  a 
member  of  the  second  student  officer  training  class.  His  first 
assignment  was  Traveling  Game  Protector  with  headquarters  at 
Hillsgrove  and  later  Tidioute.  On  August  11,  1941,  he  was  ap- 
pointed District  Game  Protector  with  headquarters  at  Foxburg 
and  later  Parkers  Landing.  October  10,  1948,  he  was  transferred 
to  his  present  position  in  Lycoming  County  with  headquarters 
in  Williamsport. 
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CLUB 


MARLIN  E.  KOHLER 
Purchasing  Agent 

Marlin  started  to  work  for  the  Game  Commission  October  16, 
1937,  as  a temporary  employe  and  was  appointed  to  a salaried 
position  January  19,  1942,  in  the  Accounting  and  Budget  Divi- 
sion. His  duties  since  that  time  were  Principal  Machine  Oper- 
ator and  Advanced  Accounting  Clerk  until  promotion  on  August 
1,  1956,  as  Tabulating  Machine  Operator  II  in  the  Accounting 
Division.  On  January  12,  1963,  he  became  Purchasing  Agent, 
his  present  position. 


ANTHONY  J.  ZAYCOSKY 
District  Game  Protector 

Tony  began  his  Commission  service  June  20,  1937,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  second  student  officers’  training  class.  Upon  graduation 
he  was  appointed  Traveling  Game  Protector  in  Cambria  County 
and  June  1,  1940,  appointed  District  Game  Protector  in  West- 
moreland County.  From  June  20,  1944,  to  March  18,  1946,  he  was 
in  military  service.  After  discharge  he  returned  to  his  West- 
moreland County  assignment  but  was  transferred  to  Indiana 
County  on  July  1,  1947,  his  present  assignment. 


HOWARD  F.  HOFFMAN 
Game  Propagator 

Howard  enrolled  in  the  second  student  officer  training  class 
June  20,  1937.  His  first  assignment  was  Game  Refuge  Keeper 
in  Susquehanna  County.  June  1,  1945,  he  was  appointed  District 
Game  Protector  in  Wayne  County.  On  April  15,  1951,  he  was 
transferred  to  Jefferson  County  until  his  appointment  as  a 
Game  Propagator  at  the  Loyalsock  Game  Farm  September  1, 
1953,  his  present  assignment. 
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* * * 


FENCES  MEANT  DEATH  to  the  fox  and  deer  pictured  above.  The  fox  was  caught  bv  a hind 
i°°*  m c 'Y're  fence  in  Todd  Township  of  Fulton  County  last  winter  and  discovered  dead  by 
George  F.  Morton,  Jr.,  of  Fayetteville.  The  deer  was  impaled  on  a steel  fence  in  the  borough 
of  Mt.  Pocono  in  early  March.  District  Game  Protector  John  Spencer  (pictured)  said  that  the 
doe  had  been  in  good  condition  and  was  carrying  twin  male  fawns. 


Photo  by  Potter  Enterprise 

MOBILE  WINTER  FEEDING  made  the  deep 
snow  in  Potter  County  no  problem  for  these 
four  Galeton  men  who  are  members  of  the 
Kettle  Creek  Sportsmen's  Association.  Left  to 
right  are  John  Blass,  Beno  Kramer,  Byron 
Cottrell  and  Don  Hinkley. 


PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 

DOG  WATCHING  gets  to  be  a big  job  for  some 
Game  Protectors  as  free  running  dogs  increase 
their  attacks  on  deer.  District  Game  Protector 
Bill  Lee,  of  Titusville,  is  shown  as  he  looks 
for  such  dogs  from  a snowdrift  in  Crawford 
County.  Lee  assists  an  exhausted  deer  which 
was  chased  by  dogs  in  same  area. 


SPORTSMAN  OF  THE  YEAR  in  Lawrence 
County,  Berwick  Goff  (left),  holds  his  honorary 
plaque  as  fellow  members  of  the  Ellwood  Rod 
and  Gun  Club,  1962  President  Jake  Schmidt 
and  1963  President  John  Sheppard,  hold  their 
club's  trophy  presented  to  them  by  the  County 
Council  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs. 

Photo  by  Thad  Bukowski 


LUZERNE  COUNTY  SPORTSMEN'S  SHOW  ex- 
hibit is  being  tended  here  by  District  Game 
Protector  Howard  Bower.  He  is  shown  explain- 
ing to  local  sportsmen  how  the  Game  Com- 
mission ages  deer.  The  display  featured  hunter 
safety  and  predator  control. 


PGC  Photo  by  Steve  Kish 


Just  Like  Grandpa  Did  Years  Ago  . . . 


Danny  Qrows  a Walking  Stick 

By  Don  Shiner 


A GNARLED  stick,  a Kentucky 
rifle  and  a polished  silver  powder 
flask  hung  above  the  fireplace  mantel 
in  Danny’s  home.  All  three  articles 
were  among  his  Dad’s  favorite  posses- 
sions, for  they  originally  belonged  to 
his  grandfather.  It  was  understand- 
able, even  to  a lad  of  nine,  that  the 
old  rifle  and  flask  had  value.  The 
mysterious  part  centered  about  the 
crooked  stick.  What  significant  value 
was  wrapped  in  this  old  shriveled 
piece  of  wood? 

One  day  when  Dad  removed  the 
antique  collection  from  the  mantel  for 
its  periodical  cleaning  and  dusting, 
Danny  questioned,  “What’s  so  impor- 
tant about  that  stick?” 

“This  so-called  stick  was  your  great- 
grandfather’s walking  cane,  Danny. 
Notice  the  cane’s  nicely  looped  handle. 
Grandfather  tied  the  top  of  a young 
maple  tree  into  a knot,  large  enough 
to  comfortably  fit  his  hand.  After  per- 
mitting the  sapling  to  grow  several 
years,  the  knot  became  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  tree.  Grandfather  then  cut 
the  sapling.  It  became  his  walking 
stick.  The  cane  is  now  more  than  a 
century  old.” 

“Where  did  he  get  that  idea?”  Danny 
questioned. 

“Years  ago,  many  of  our  early  an- 
cestors grew  personalized  canes  for 
their  own  amusement.  They  lacked 
the  entertainment— cinema,  television, 


THIS  OLD  STUCK  was  Danny's  grand- 
father's personalized  cane.  The  knot  was 
tied  into  the  tree  when  it  was  a young 
tender  sapling. 

radio,  ball  games— that  we  have  today. 
Time  weighed  heavily  on  their  hands. 
Growing  canes  was  one  means  of  find- 
ing pleasure.  The  unusual  activity  has 
become  lost  in  our  modern  shuffle, 
like  many  other  wholesome  outdoor 
projects,”  Dad  concluded. 

“You  mean  grandfather  actually 
forced  a tree  to  grow  into  a knot  just 
for  this  cane!”  Danny  exclaimed  some- 
what excitedly.  “Could  we  grow  one 
like  it?  I could  use  a cane  on  my 
Scout  hikes.” 

The  following  Saturday,  the  weath- 
erman came  through  with  the  promised 
warm  spring  day.  The  two  set  out  for 
a hike  through  the  fields  and  wood 
lots  at  the  edge  of  town,  with  a plan 
to  grow  one  or  two  walking  sticks. 
They  found  much  of  the  landscape 
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covered  with  blossoming  foliage.  Dog- 
woods were  laden  with  their  white 
petaled  flowers;  a few  fruit  trees  were 
a mass  of  fragrant  blossoms.  Under- 
foot, beside  a small  brook,  fronds  of 
early  ferns  were  unfolding,  as  were 
the  leafy  skunk  cabbage.  Here  and 
there  a trace  of  arbutus  was  present, 
as  well  as  early  blooming  lady  slip- 
pers. They  found  numerous  young 
maple  saplings  of  suitable  size  for  this 
walking  stick  project.  Sizing  up  vari- 
ous budding  saplings,  Dad  picked  a 
relatively  straight  maple  that  measured 
slightly  more  than  four  feet  in  height. 

“This  one  will  do  nicely,  Danny. 
Now,  for  the  first  step,  we’ll  cut  all 
lower  branches  from  the  young  tree, 
including  the  area  where  we  want  to 
position  our  knot.  This  will  force  all 
the  nourishment  that  the  roots  can 
gather,  to  flow  directly  to  the  main 
stem  and  accelerate  the  growth  of  the 
top  shoot. 

“Now,  stand  beside  the  tree  so  we 
can  locate  the  proper  height  for  the 
handle.  We  will  tie  the  knot  several 
inches  above  a comfortable  height 
now.  The  tree  will  require  three  or 
four  years  of  growth  to  form  the  knot 
solidly  into  an  integral  part  of  the 
trunk.  In  the  interim,  you  will  have 
grown  taller  too,"  Dad  added. 

With  the  numerous  limbs  trimmed 
smooth  against  the  main  stem,  Danny 
assisted  in  tying  a loop  in  the  limber 
sapling.  Short  pieces  of  string  were 
used  to  tie  the  branch  securely,  pre- 
venting the  knot  from  becoming  un- 
tied. 

There  it  is  Danny,  your  personal 
walking  stick.  Now  you  must  have  the 
patience  to  wait  a few  short  years  for 
the  knot  to  become  a permanent  part 
of  the  tree.  Also  at  that  time,  the  stem 
will  have  enlarged  sufficiently  to  hold 
your  weight.  We’ll  check  the  tree  in 
the  autumn,  to  look  at  the  tree’s 
progress.  This  is  a long,  drawn  out 
project.  But  you  must  admit  it  is  an 
exciting  one!  When  the  tree  is  ready 
for  cutting,  you  will  have  a walking 
stick  that  you  can  use  as  a companion 
for  many  years.” 


“But  three  or  four  years,  Dad,  that’s 
a long  long  time  to  wait.” 

“Those  years  will  pass  more  quickly 
than  you  think  possible  now,  son,” 
Dad  answered. 

Having  completed  the  trimming  and 
knotting  of  this  young  maple  whip, 


IN  GROWING  A WALKING  STICK,  select 
a straight  sapling  of  four  feet  or  so  in 
height.  The  tree  can  be  maple,  hickory, 
birch  or  oak. 

they  searched  for  another  suitable 
tree.  They  decided  it  best  to  fashion 
two  trees  into  future  walking  sticks. 
Thus,  in  the  event  one  tree  became 
damaged  in  the  growing  process,  the 
other  one  would,  in  all  probability, 
reach  the  required  size  and  strength. 

“Most  hikers,  Danny,  usually  find  a 
stick  somewhere  along  the  path  to 
use  as  a walking  staff.  The  staff  is 
a welcomed  companion  on  outdoor 
walks.  The  stick  lends  assistance  when 
the  hiker  descends  a steep  hillside. 
Should  we  encounter  a poisonous 
snake,  we  can  use  the  staff  to  dispatch 
the  snake  at  once.  The  staff  can  be 
used  to  examine  colorful  wild  flowers, 
without  actually  reaching  our  hands 
directly  to  the  plant.  Consider,  too, 
the  occasions  hikers  use  their  rods  to 
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pull  down  limbs  when  gathering  ber- 
ries and  nuts,”  Dad  explained. 

“Yes,  and  remember  those  fat  broob- 
ies we  caught  in  that  mountain  stream 
last  year.  Dad,  when  we  used  pins  and 
string  tied  to  our  walking  sticks?” 

“The  walking  stick,  shaped  like 
grandfather's,  becomes  a fine  shooting 
aid  for  both  the  handgun  and  rifle.  By 
inserting  the  barrel  through  the  looped 
handle,  the  cane  becomes  a fine  shoot- 
ing support,  holding  the  weapon  rock 
steady,"  Dad  told  Danny. 

“This  shooting  staff  is  rarely  seen  or 
spoken  of,  today.  Yet  it  was  found 
fairly  common  a century  ago.  Grand- 
father's rifle  barrel  is  so  heavy  that  it 
is  practically  necessary  to  support  it 
against  a tree  or  a staff.  Perhaps  you 
have  seen  pictures  of  Pilgrims,  in  his- 
tory texts,  shooting  rifles  that  rested 
on  forked  staffs.  Our  knotted  walking 
stick  can  be  used  in  a similar  manner,” 
Dad  concluded. 

“Boy!  wait  till  the  neighborhood 
kids  see  my  walking  stick.  They  will 
all  want  one.  Dad.  Would  you  object 
if  I showed  them  how  to  grow  one?” 
Danny  questioned. 

“Go  ahead  and  show  them  the  se- 
cret. Just  don’t  tie  every  young  tree 
you  find  into  knots,”  Dad  answered. 

“Personalized  canes  have  value,” 
Dad  continued  to  explain.  “A  profes- 
sor, who  is  a very  good  friend  of  mine, 
has  made  an  extensive  collection  of 
walking  canes.  The  canes  were  used 
by  famous  people.  The  cane  rack 


PROFESSOR  COLLECTS 
WALKING  STICKS 

Dr.  J.  Almus  Russell,  professor  of  English 
at  Bloomsburg  State  College,  Bloomsburg, 
Pa.,  and  a frequent  contributor  to  the  pages 
of  GAME  NEWS,  enjoys  a hobby  of  collect- 
ing walking  sticks.  A cane  rack  adorns  the 
wall  of  his  college  office,  and  is  the  subject 
of  many  conversations.  Carved  heads  of 
Indian  chiefs  and  witch  doctors,  as  well  as 
several  beautifully  carved  ivory  handled 
canes  are  among  his  collection.  The  canes 
belonged  to  many  famous  people,  including 
several  of  his  ancestors  who  played  a prom- 
inent role  in  settling  Nova  Scotia. 

—Photo  by  Don  Shiner 
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WITHIN  THREE  OR  FOUR  YEARS  the 
loop  or  knot  will  become  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  tree. 


adorns  the  wall  of  his  office  and  it  is 
one  of  his  favorite  conversational  top- 
ics. One  of  the  canes,  owned  by  this 
professor,  has  a carved  Indian  head 
as  a handle.  Another  has  a carved 
ivory  handle.  I don’t  believe  the  pro- 
fessor has  a “knotted”  tree  cane  in  his 
collection,”  Dad  concluded. 

Danny  fully  understood  now  why 
Dad  kept  the  old  gnarled  cane  on  the 
display  rack  beside  the  Kentucky  rifle 
and  powder  flask.  It  was  far  more 
than  “just  a stick.”  It  was  grandfather’s 
personalized  cane. 
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THE  Al/mOR  with  two  of  his  favorite  .30-'06's  out  of  a collection  of  some  160  firearms. 
Winchester  heavy  target  rifle  on  the  right  and  Springfield  Sporter  on  the  left. 


A Superior  Military  Cartridge  . . . 

That  Versatile  Old  .30-’06 

By  Jim  Varner 

Photos  hij  the  Author 


T SN’T  it  a fact  that  “the”  all-around 
-*•  cartridges  come  and  go  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  6 mm’s,  or  .375 
caliber?  Many  last  less  than  three 
years,  some  hang  on  for  nearly  a 
decade  but  all  eventually  go  the  way 
of  the  extinct  “dodo  bird. ’’Such  has  not 
been  the  case  of  the  ever  popular, 
world  known  .30-  06  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment, or  Springfield  as  many  call  it. 
Of  all  the  rifle  cartridges  available  to 
the  present-day  handloader  not  one 
affords  a greater  degree  of  versatility 
than  that  of  the  over  a half-century- 
old  .30-  06.  Admittedly  a superior  mili- 
tary cartridge,  it  has  established  an 
enviable  record  on  the  target  range 
and  in  the  hunting  of  practically  every 
species  of  thin-skinned  game  animal 
found  throughout  the  world.  When 
we  say  thin-skinned  we  mean  all  big 
game  except  the  elephant,  rhino  and 
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water  buffalo  type  thick-skinned 
brutes.  The  .30-06  has  even  been  used 
successfully  on  these  big  creatures  by 
experts  using  Barnes  type  220-  and  250- 
grain  solids  — called  steel  jacketed. 
These  men  strive  for  brain  shots  and 
often  prefer  to  be  backed  by  a pal 
carrying  a Winchester  .458  African  or 
big  British  double  in  .470  or  similar 
caliber. 

The  gunner  who  possesses  an  ac- 
curate .30-’06  rifle  in  his  gun  rack  need 
but  spend  a couple  of  hours  at  his 
loading  bench  to  be  ready  for  a sharp- 
eyed  woodchuck,  a big  buck,  an  Alas- 
kan brown  bear  or  a chance  at  the 
famous  1,000-yard  Wimbledon  Cup 
Match  at  Camp  Perry.  He  can  load  it 
down  to  “pip-squeak”  small  game  per- 
formance cartridge  or  easily  qualify 
for  any  of  the  above  events. 

The  history  of  the  .30-’06  is  inter- 
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BULL  GUN  and  200-yard  groups  with  Ly- 
man 15-X  Super  Target  telescope.  Five 
shots  at  100,  200,  and  300  yards  on  the  left 
25-yard  pistol  bull.  The  right  target  shows 
ten  shots  using  Hornaday  spire  points.  Low 
center  shot  called  "out"  at  time  of  firing. 
Either  handloads  good  for  woodchucks  at 
400  to  500  yards. 

esting.  To  produce  such  a versatile 
cartridge  can  be  explained  only  by 
stating  that  the  U.  S.  Ordnance  tech- 
nicians who  designed  the  ,30-’06  did 
a better  job  than  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected  of  them.  I believe 
this  fact  is  borne  out  by  a close  study 
of  early  Ordnance  Department  records 
which  indicate  that  the  research  and 
development  program  ultimately  re- 
sponsible for  the  old  .30-’03  and  subse- 
quent .30-'06  cartridge  was  instituted 
before  the  year  1900,  which  was  be- 
fore a suitable  rifle  had  been  designed 
for  the  cartridge. 

Development  of  Model  1903 

IN  1900  the  Ordnance  Department 
undertook  the  job  of  developing  a 
rifle  which  eventually  was  known  as 
the  Springfield  Model  of  1903.  At  first 
this  arm  was  chambered  for  the  newly 
adopted  .30-  03  or  U.  S.  Cartridge  Cal- 
iber .30  Model  of  1903,  with  a 220- 
grain  full  jacketed  blunt-nose  bullet 
loaded  to  a muzzle  velocity  of  2,300 
feet  per  second.  This  new  rimless  car- 
tridge was  more  powerful  than  the 
rimmed  .30-40  Krag-Jorgensen  car- 
tridge which  it  replaced,  but  barrel 
accuracy  life  was  quite  short  due  to 
the  highly  erosive  smokeless  powder 
available  at  that  time.  During  1905, 
shortly  after  the  Model  1903  rifle  and 
cartridge  combination  went  into  pro- 
duction on  a quantity  basis,  German 
military  ballistieians  developed  the 
154-grain  8 mm.,  flat-base,  sharp- 
pointed  (spitzer)  bullet  which  proved 
vastly  superior  ballistically  to  the 


round-nosed  bullet  formerly  used  in 
loading  German  service  ammunition. 
Our  U.  S.  Ordnance  almost  immedi- 
ately developed  a similar  flat-based, 
sharp-pointed  (spitzer)  bullet  weighing 
150  grains  to  replace  the  then  out- 
moded round-nosed  220-grain  pro- 
jectile. This  change-over  made  it  nec- 
essary to  recall  all  1903  rifles  issued 
and  in  use  by  military  units  for  re- 
chambering. At  this  point  other  prob- 
lems began  to  develop.  The  recham- 
bering of  barrels  that  were  throated 
for  the  original  220-grain  bullet  pre- 
sented a real  problem  since  it  had 
been  the  intention  to  load  the  new 
150-grain  bullet  in  the  original  .30-’03 
cartridge  case.  However,  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  accuracy  with  the  150- 
grain  bullet  was  very  poor  in  barrels 
throated  for  the  220-grain  slug.  Ac- 
curacy improved  when  the  bullets 
were  seated  out  farther,  but  the  re- 
sultant bullet  seating  depth  was  only 
1/16  of  an  inch,  not  to  speak  of  the 
fact  that  the  over-length  round  would 
not  function  through  the  magazine  nor 
could  it  be  ejected  from  the  rifle  by 
normal  operation  of  the  bolt.  It  was 
also  determined  that  an  alteration  in 
the  bullet  seat  alone  would  not  correct 
the  trouble  since  a rather  pronounced 
gap  existed  between  the  bullet  ogive 
and  the  mouth  of  the  case  when  the 
overall  length  of  the  cartridge  was 
shortened  to  permit  functioning 
through  the  box  magazine. 

The  Famous  .30- '06  Was  Created 

THE  upshot  of  this  was  the  final 
decision  to  shorten  the  cartridge 
case  by  .07  inch.  The  bullet  was  then 
seated  as  shallow  as  possible  to  give  a 
comparatively  “long  - loaded”  round 
which  would  still  function  through  the 
magazine.  This  altered  .30-’03  car- 
tridge with  150-grain  flat-base  (spitzer) 
bullet  was  redesignated  the  U.  S.  Car- 
tridge Caliber  .30  Model  of  1906,  or 
.30-  06  as  it  is  commonly  known  today. 
With  this  redesigned  cartridge  it  was 
a simple  matter  to  salvage  the  original 
barrels  by  a cutting  off,  rethreading, 
and  rechambering  operation.  Please 
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HARRY  HOFFMAN  assembles  precision 
target,  varmint  and  deer  cartridges.  Here 
he  is  using  Remington  bronze  point  150- 
grain  loaded  to  about  3,00  f.s. 

remember,  the  .30-’06  cartridge  can 
be  safely  fired  in  rifles  chambered  for 
the  old  longer  .30-03  cartridge,  but 
not  vice  versa.  We  believe  it  would  be 
practically  an  impossibility  to  get  one 
of  the  old  .30-’03  cartridges  in  a late 
model  .30-  06  if  one  tried. 

At  one  time  the  writer  purchased  a 
case  of  .30-  03  220  S.P.  cartridges  made 
by  one  of  our  leading  manufacturers 
of  metallics  at  a low  price.  The  fine 
old  220  soft-point  bullets  were  pulled, 
necks  cut  to  .30-  06  length,  new  prim- 
ers replaced  old  chlorate  type,  and  the 
nitroglycerine  type  powder  dumped. 
The  brass  was  surprisingly  tough  and 
free  from  brittleness.  The  majority 
were  reloaded  with  172-grain  boat- 
tail  National  Match  bullets  ahead  of 
37  grains  of  HiVel  No.  2 powder,  ap- 
proximately the  famous  super  accurate 
International  300-meter  load  of  a few 
years  back.  You  will  find  this  same 
charge  of  black  powder  of  the  Sierra 
180-grain  boat-tail  Match  King,  a load 
that  will  give  you  all  you  are  able  to 
hold  for.  Pressures  with  this  one  are 
low— around  34,000  per  square  inch. 
Velocity,  about  like  a .30-30—2,300  foot 
second.  Boost  the  load  to  43  grains  of 
HiVel  No.  2 and  you  have  a near 
2,600  foot  second  velocity  that  is  su- 
perbly accurate  at  longe  range,  with 
medium  43,000  to  45,000  pressures. 

One  feature  of  particular  signifi- 
cance to  the  handloader  is  the  fact 
the  .30-06  case  has  a comparatively 
long  strong  neck  which  allows  the  use 
of  bullets  as  heavy  as  220  grains  with- 
out encroachment  of  the  bullet  base 
into  the  powder  space,  yet  the  overall 


length  of  the  loaded  cartridge  is  such 
that  it  will  function  properly  through 
box  magazines  of  bolt  action  military 
and  sporting  rifles.  Even  when  long 
172,  180,  200,  and  220-grain  boattail 
bullets  are  used  only  a negligible 
amount  of  the  bullet  base  extends 
below  the  neck.  Of  course,  with  spe- 
cial over-length  bullets  like  the  250- 
grain  Barnes  mentioned  earlier  there 
will  be  some  extending  back  into  the 
powder  chamber  if  they  are  seated 
correctly  to  function  in  the  standard 
box  magazine.  The  slowest  burning 
powders  are  necessary  to  obtain  rea- 
sonable velocities  with  these  long 
slugs.  The  4350  and  4831  are  about 
the  only  ones  that  qualify  here. 

The  case  capacity  of  this  grand  old 
case  is  also  adaptable  to  a wide  variety 
of  canister  smokeless  powders  cur- 
rently available  to  the  handloader. 
Being  versatile  the  .30-’06  is  an  ex- 
tremely “flexible”  cartridge,  because 
with  the  proper  choice  of  powder, 
creditable  velocities  can  be  safely  ob- 
tained with  any  bullet  not  exceeding 
220  grains  weight. 

The  Accepted  Mean  Working  Pressure 

THE  accepted  mean  working  pres- 
sure for  the  .30-06  is  a respect- 
able 50,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Within  this  rather  reasonable  limita- 
tion it  is  quite  possible  to  hand  load 
150-grain  bullets  to  muzzle  velocities 
above  3,000  feet  per  second.  When 
you  consider  that  some  of  the  hot  shot 
•22’s,  6 mm’s,  and  others  better  this 
velocity  level  only  slightly,  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  .30-  06  is  truly  a high 
intensity  cartridge  capable  of  holding 
its  own  in  any  company  including  the 
.270  Winchester,  .280  Remington,  7 
mm.  S.&H.  and  newer  ones  not  ex- 
cepted. The  little  you  gain  above  its 
ballistic  efficiency  you  are  paying  for 
out  of  proportion  to  results  gained 
whether  you  realize  it  or  not.  Please 
do  not  get  me  wrong  here  as  the 
“super-dupers”  are  fun  to  play  with 
and  I have  them  myself,  but  none  of 
them  have  ever  weaned  me  away  from 
the  .30-’06  cartridge  I started  playing 
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with  back  in  1908.  It  was  a tremendous 
arm  then,  and  still  is. 

As  a Woodchuck  and  Varmint  Cartridge 

FOR  you  who  hunt  woodchucks, 
fox,  crows  and  other  varmints,  ac- 
curacy with  high  velocities  and  cor- 
respondingly flat  trajectories  can  be 
obtained  with  110-,  125-  and  130-grain 
bullets.  The  110-grain  Sierra  open- 
point  bullet  ahead  of  57  grains  of  4320 
powder,  sparkplugged  by  Winchester 
120  or  Remington  9M  primers  gives  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  3,250  foot  seconds 
with  only  42,000  pounds  pressure  and 
great  accuracy.  This  load  disintegrates 
its  bullet  violently  — a safe  feature. 
Consider  also  that  55  grains  of  the 
same  powder  drives  the  deadly  accu- 
rate Sierra  125-grain  spitzer  soft-point 
3,150  f.s.  at  about  the  same  low  pres- 
sure. Then,  too,  52  grains  of  3031  will 
drive  Hornaday’s  explosive  little  130- 
grain  spire-point  bullet  around  3,150 
f.s.,  also  at  below  normal  working 
pressures.  The  loads  mentioned  leave 
little  to  be  desired  for  vermin  out  to 
300  yards.  I have  three  deer  hunting 
friends  who  use  the  125-  and  130-grain 
bullets  on  deer  and  claim  they  cannot 
be  beaten.  The  125-  and  130-grain 
bullets  will  outperform  the  110  be- 
yond 200  yards,  especially  when  a 
wind  is  blowing. 

As  a hunting  cartridge  in  the  me- 
dium game  category,  which  includes 
deer,  both  white-tailed  and  mule  deer, 
antelope,  goat  and  the  like,  the  150- 
grain  driven  around  3,000  f.s.  seems 
to  be  preferred  by  the  majority.  The 
53  grains  of  4064  back  of  the  new 
Hornaday  spire-point  150-grain  bullet 
streaks  it  from  muzzle  at  not  less  than 
3,000  f.s.  velocity.  If  you  doubt  its 
tremendous  killing  features,  suggest 
you  do  not  take  my  word  for  it  but 
try  it  on  deer  some  time.  The  Reming- 
ton bronze  point  and  Winchester 
power  point  are  also  on  a par  with 
the  Hornaday.  The  150-grain  bullet 
makes  a fine  long-range  woodchuck 
cartridge.  Its  high  velocity  causes  it  to 
disintegrate  readily  upon  impact  with 
game  or  earth  making  it  free  from 


ricochets.  The  180-grain  bullets  in 
.308  diameter  in  both  flat  base  and 
boattail  are  manufactured  to  such  a 
high  state  of  perfection  that  an  expert 
rifleman  could  almost  get  along  with- 
out all  of  the  others,  whether  he  hunts 
vermin,  medium  sized  big  game,  Alas- 
kan brown  bears,  moose,  or  is  a con- 
testant in  the  1,000-yard  matches. 
With  57  grains  of  4350  one  can  drive 
most  of  the  180-grain  bullets  around 
2,750  f.s.  Beyond  500  yards  these  well- 
designed  projectiles  will  overtake  the 
speedier  light  bullets  and  ride  the  air 
currents  with  greater  accuracy  and 
steadiness.  For  maximum  bone-crush- 
ing effect  on  heavy-boned  animals  like 
moose,  big  bears,  elk  and  similar, 
some  sportsmen  prefer  the  old  220- 
grain  slugs  at  velocities  up  to  2,500  f.s. 

Small  Game  Loads  Later 

We  will  not  attempt  here  to  go  into 
more  of  the  .30-  06’s  versatility  with 
the  small  game  loads— squirrels  to 
turkey.  We  will  write  on  this  later  if 
enough  of  our  readers  are  interested. 

Some  complain  about  the  .30-’06’s 
loud  report.  We  doubt  whether  its 
report  creates  more  objection  from 
the  land  owner  than  the  .222  magnum, 
.220  Swift,  .243  and  similar  long-range 
varmint  cartridges.  Some  complain 
about  recoil.  I have  a 15-year-old 
granddaughter  who  shoots  her  Spring- 
field  and  never  complains.  Its  free 
recoil  is  a little  over  half  that  of  a 
12-gauge,  712-pound  shotgun  using  the 
common  3/4-1/4  express  load.  As  stated, 
we  have  been  using  this  great  car- 
tridge since  1908.  Have  loaded  a 
cartridge  that  killed  a 1,000-pound 
Alaskan  brownie  with  one  silver  tip 
220-grain  bullet.  Have  killed  deer  to 
750  yards  with  the  150-grain  Reming- 
ton bronze  point  and  possess  at  present 
three  different  rifles  that  will  con- 
sistently group  under  two  inches  at 
200  yards  with  woodchuck  loads. 
What  more  does  anyone  want  in  the 
way  of  practical  accuracy?  Friends, 
buy  your  ,30-’06  with  confidence  and 
enjoy  years  of  enjoyment  handloading 
and  shooting  with  it. 
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SO  Per  cent  of  the  Nation's  Furs 
Are  Improperly  Handled  . . . 


More  on  Pelt  Handling 

By  Larry  J.  Kopp 


WpiURS  are  to  be  made  into  things 
of  beauty  and  cannot  be  handled 
like  garbage!” 

Such  gems  of  wisdom  can  only  come 
from  the  voice  of  experience— in  this 
particular  instance  from  S.  H.  Living- 
ston, one  of  Pennsylvania’s  oldest  fur 
buyers. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Livingston,  who  is  head 
of  the  well-known  Keystone  Hide 
Company  in  Lancaster,  has  been  in 
the  raw  fur  business  for  more  than 
fifty-six  years.  Or  to  put  it  another 
way— over  half  a century. 

Today,  at  better  than  seventy-five 
years  of  age,  one  of  his  main  interests 
is  to  help  young  trappers  learn  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  tech- 
niques of  proper  pelt  handling. 

“Its, a fact  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
nation  s wild  furs  are  improperly 
handled,”  says  Mr.  Livingston. 

So  if  nothing  else,  this  certainly 
points  up  one  good  reason  for  his 
eagerness  to  assist  trappers.  And,  while 
there  may  be  exceptions,  one  comes 
to  the  obvious  conclusion  that  this 
sort  of  service  would  be  available 
from  your  local  fur  buyer,  provided 
that  you  get  in  touch  with  him  and 
let  him  know  that  you’re  seriously  in- 
terested in  improving  yourself  by- 
learning  more  about  correct  pelt 
handling. 

Any  honest  fur  buyer  who  under- 
stands his  business  would  be  anxious 
to  help  the  trapper  in  this  respect 


since  it  would  definitely  mean  a 
greater  profit  for  himself  as  well  as 
for  you. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  all  readers 
may  find  it  practical  or  convenient  to 
consult  an  experienced  fur  buyer  in 
person.  And  with  this  thought  in  mind 
I would  like  to  pass  on  some  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  more  common 
faults  on  the  part  of  trappers  which 
I've  gained  from  Mr.  Livingston— 


Photo  by  the  Author 

THE  CORRECT  METHOD  OF  SKINNING 
and  drying  a muskrat  pelt  is  to  pull  the 
skin  over  a proper  size  drying  board,  and 
tack  it  fast  with  one  small  tack  on  each 
side.  Do  not  tack  the  pelt  on  the  edges  of 
the  board. 
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DO  NOT  HANG  FURS  on  a wall  at  any  time.  Instead,  after  placing  pelts  on  drying 
frames,  hang  them  on  a sturdy  wire  which  can  be  stretched  across  a room  several  feet 
below  the  ceiling.  The  pictured  method  is  acceptable  also. 


along  with  some  of  my  own  obser- 
vations. 

For  instance:  Mr.  Livingston  points 
out  that,  “poor  pattern  reduces  the 
cutting  area  of  tanned  pelts.”  This 
means  that  one  way  or  the  other  you 
may  destroy  or  decrease  the  value  of 
your  raw  furs  by  using  drying  frames 
that  are  either  too  large  or  too  small. 
Don’t  try  to  stretch  a small  pelt  into 
a medium-sized  one  or  a medium- 
sized pelt  into  a large  one. 

Boards  With  Proper  Shape 

And  it’s  equally  important  to  use 
drying  boards  or  wire  frames  that 
have  the  proper  shape.  This  means 
that  you  should  either  use  commer- 
cial fur-drying  boards  or  at  least  ob- 
tain correctly-shaped  frames  and  use 
them  as  a pattern  in  making  your 
own.  If  the  shape  of  your  pelts  does 
not  fit  in  with  that  demanded  by  the 
craftsman  who  designs  fur  products, 
you  must  be  satisfied  with  prices  that 
are  below  average. 

According  to  Mr.  Livingston,  “fur 
ranchers  today  obtain  about  sixty-five 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  fur  business 
because  they  provide  pelts  that  are 


uniform  in  size  and  pattern.” 

The  trapper  who  wants  to  compete 
for  top  prices  must  therefore  try  to 
imitate  the  skinning  and  handling 
methods  employed  by  professionals. 
The  fur  prices  you  receive  from  your 
local  fur  buyer  are  determined  by  the 
needs  of  fur  designers. 

“Pelts  with  too  much  fat  still  on 
them  have  to  be  scraped  before  they 
can  be  baled  and  put  into  cold  stor- 
age, otherwise  the  pelts  will  discolor 
and  become  grease  burnt,”  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston told  me. 

Thus,  if  you  want  better  prices, 
don’t  add  extra  work  for  the  fur  dealer 
by  leaving  too  much  fat  on  your  pelts. 

You  may  also  be  interested  to  learn 
that  it  doesn’t  pay  to  trap  too  early 
as  you  are  likely  to  end  up  with  too 
many  unprime  pelts. 

As  Mr.  Livingston  indicated  to  me, 
“all  furs  shed  but  poor,  unprime  pelts 
shed  the  most  and  these  being  hard- 
pelted  will  not  drape  properly.” 
Naturally,  pelts  that  do  not  drape 
properly  from  the  designer’s  viewpoint 
are  usually  neglected  and  many  of 
them  never  get  used  at  all. 
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Trappers  sometimes  complain  to  fur 
dealers  about  prices  because,  as  Mr. 
Livingston  puts  it:  “They  don’t  know 
what  they  have.” 

Quality  Not  Quantity 

The  trapper  who  goes  after  numbers 
rather  than  quality  will  be  offering  a 
good  many  pelts  which  have  very 
little  or  no  individual  value. 

Size,  for  example,  means  absolutely 
nothing  when  you  have  a pelt  with  no 
under  fur.  You  could  catch  a very 
large  opossum  that  has  lots  of  hair  but 
no  under  fur,  a characteristic  which 
would  be  true  of  a very  old  animal  or 
one  that  had  been  sick,  and  you  ought 
not  look  for  a good  price  even  if  it  is 
the  largest  possum  you  ever  trapped 
in  your  life. 

Aside  from  poor  quality  due  to  ag- 
ing fur  animals,  there  are  also  those 
which  sometimes  do  not  develop  a 
desirable  fur  as  a result  of  insufficient 
food  or  the  wrong  kind  of  nourish- 
ment. The  nature  of  trapping,  of 
course,  does  not  allow  the  trapper  to 
select  the  animals  he  wants  to  catch. 

But  the  trapper  who  realizes  that  a 
pelt  can  be  inferior  in  spite  of  its  size 
should  at  least  respect  the  fact  that 
fur  buyers  must  be  selective. 

Mink  trappers  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  “cotton  mink”  have 
little  value.  These  are  minks  which 
have  a white  under  fur. 

Mr.  Livingston  also  suggests  that, 
“minks  trapped  too  late  might  have 
little  value  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
get  singed;  that  is,  the  ends  of  the 
guard  hair  curl  up  and  eventually 
drop  off.” 

A number  of  other  reminders  may 
be  worth  repeating  in  this  column: 

‘Don’t  salt  any  raw  furs  other  than 
deer  skins. 

With  the  exception  of  foxes,  do  not 
place  any  pelts  on  drying  boards  with 
the  fur  side  out.  If  you  do,  it  means 
that  the  fur  buyer  will  have  so  much 
more  work  and  expense  in  getting 
them  back  into  their  correct  shape  and 
you  will  be  paying  for  it  by  accepting 
lower  prices. 


Do  not  place  wet  furs  on  drying 
boards  or  frames.  When  an  animal 
becomes  soaked  to  the  skin  you  must 
allow  sufficient  time  for  the  under  fur 
to  dry.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  postpone  skinning  for  a day. 

Do  not  hang  furs  on  a wall  at  any 
time.  Instead,  after  placing  pelts  on 
drying  frames,  hang  them  upon  a 
sturdy  wire  which  can  be  stretched 
across  a room  several  feet  below  the 
ceiling. 

Always  make  sure  that  pelts  which 
are  not  yet  dry  do  not  touch  each 
other.  Leave  at  least  one  inch  space 
between  pelts  until  dry. 

Never  remove  pelts  from  drying 
frames  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry 
to  avoid  shrinking. 

If  there  are  windows  in  the  room 
where  you  keep  your  furs,  keep  the 
shades  down  so  as  to  avoid  flies.  Di- 
rect sunlight  also  has  the  tendency  to 
bleach  your  pelts. 

Pelt  Storage 

When  you  remove  pelts  from  drying 
frames,  never  store  them  in  burlap 
bags  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other 
kind  of  container.  Instead  use  wire 
and  string  your  pelts  up  in  small 
bunches  and  keep  them  hanging  on 
the  same  wire  where  you  keep  them 
while  drying. 

And  you  should  certainly  try  to  se- 
lect a fur-storage  building  which  has 
a roof  that  doesn’t  leak. 

If  it  can  be  avoided,  never  keep 
your  furs  in  a room  or  building  which 
is  regularly  heated.  Heat  does  not  en- 
courage drying  of  your  pelts. 

Do  not  at  any  time  stuff  your  dry 
or  partly  dry  pelts  with  wood  shavings 
or  other  such  material  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  keep  better. 

Check  on  your  furs  to  see  that  mice 
haven’t  attacked  them. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  de- 
spite the  likes  and  dislikes  of  trappers 
or  fur  buyers,  fur  prices  are  still 
largely  dictated  by  modern  fashions, 
styles,  and  the  buying  power  of  the 
general  public. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  since 
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women  do  most  of  the  buying  insofar 
as  fur  products  are  concerned,  a good 
deal  depends  on  how  much  or  how 
little  the  feminine  emotional  system 
reacts  to  fashion  changes  from  year 
to  year. 


Since  fur  coats  and  other  fur  prod- 
ucts are  classified  as  luxuries  they, 
like  jewels,  either  appeal  to  feminine 
emotions  or  they  don’t.  And  I am 
afraid  there  isn’t  much  a trapper  can 
do  about  that. 


Letters . . . 

64  Years  of  Gunning 

In  answer  to  Mr.  McElwain’s  re- 
quest in  the  March  issue  of  the  GAME 
NEWS,  I have  a W inchester  repeating 
shotgun,  12-gauge  hammer  gun,  modi- 
fied choke,  Model  1897,  which  I 
bought  in  May,  1898,  for  S14,  when 
I was  13  years  of  age,  from  Harry 
Manspaker,  of  East  Providence  Town- 
ship, Bedford  County.  Just  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Elwain  said  in  the  March  issue,  I have 
used  this  gun  every  season  since,  and 
if  my  health  permits  I will  be  using 
it  next  season.  I notice  Mr.  McElwain 
said  he  always  enjoys  reading  the 
GAME  NEWS,  well  I will  say  that 
he  doesn’t  enjoy  reading  it  any  better 
than  I do. 

W.  E.  Ritchev 

R.  D.  1 

Six  Mile  Run,  Pa. 

0 5 5 

Tanning  Booklet 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  the 
article  which  appeared  in  the  March, 
1963,  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  GAME 
NEWS  titled  “The  Trappers  Always 
Write”— by  Larry  J.  Kopp. 

I would  like  to  recommend  that 
anyone  interested  in  home  tanning  of 
small  fur  skins  secure  the  following 
up-to-date  (Revised  February7,  1962) 
25-page  booklet  prepared  by  the  II.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1334  — Price 
15c.  “Home  Tanning  of  Leather  and 
Small  Fur  Skins.” 

Order  from  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments, U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

A Subscriber 


Oldest  Sportsmen's  Club? 

In  a recent  discussion  among  mem- 
bers of  our  local  Rod  and  Gun  Club  as 
to  who  can  claim  title  as  being  the 
oldest  sportsmen’s  organization  in 
Pennsylvania,  it  was  brought  out  that 
possibly  we  could  find  this  answer 
through  the  pages  of  the  Pennsylvania 
GAME  NEWS.  We,  The  Troy,  Pa., 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  can  authenticate 
organization  of  our  club  through  min- 
utes of  a meeting  dated  August  1, 
1879.  We  make  no  pretense  of  being 
the  oldest,  since  I am  sure  there  are 
others  older  than  this,  but  it  did  raise 
a very  interesting  question  and  I would 
like  very  much  to  hear  from  more 
senior  clubs  who  can  authenticate  a 
date. 

Theodore  Young 
President 
380  High  Street 
Troy,  Pa. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  Pennsylvania  State  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association,  Philadel- 
phia, claims  that  they  are  the  “oldest  fishing, 
hunting  and  conservation  club  in  the  U.  S.” 
They  were  organized  in  1882. 

O O O 

Deer  Look  Good 

Even  though  we  have  had  lots  of 
snow  and  cold  weather  the  deer  seem 
to  be  making  out  fine,  I haven’t  yet 
seen  one  that  looked  poor.  I would 
estimate  that  there  are  at  least  25  per 
cent  more  deer  now  than  a year  ago. 
Also,  am  seeing  quite  a few  turkeys 
and  have  had  several  reports  of  tur- 
keys being  seen. 

Robert  L.  Sinsabaugh 
District  Game  Protector 
Lycoming  County 
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HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS 
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Chief 
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C.  C.  FREEBURN _ chief 


THOS.  F.  BELL  .... 
JOHN  B.  SEDAM 
RALPH  E.  BRITT 
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Chief 
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FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  IDlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  BEverly  8-9523  or  8-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis. 

Phone:  Avis  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  MItchel  3-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Roy  W.  Trexler,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  674-3381 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Phone:  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh.  Montgomery 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
287-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  5482 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  Loyalsock  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Wil- 
liamsport. Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
New  Bethlehem— BRoadway  5-7640 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte— ELgin  5-6171 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway.  Phone:  6188 


NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS. 


QUESTION: 

MAY  A GAME 
PROTECTOR 
CHECK  MY  GAME 
POCKET  OR 
GAME  BAG? 


ANSWER: 


YES,  A GAME  PROTECTOR  MAY  INSPECT  OR  SEARCH  AT  ANY  TIME, 
WITHOUT  WARRANT,  AND  EXAMINE  ANY  CLOTHING  WORN  BY  ANY 
PERSON  IF  HE  IDENTIFIES  HIMSELF  AND  STATES  THE  PURPOSE  OF 
THE  SEARCH. 


QUESTION: 

DOES  THE  PROVISIONAL  FIREARMS  PERMIT  ALLOW 
ONE  TO  CARRY  A PISTOL  OR  REVOLVER  AT  ANY  TIME? 

ANSWER: 

NO,  ONLY  WHEN  HUNTING,  FISHING,  OR  TRAINING 
DOGS  OR  WHILE  GOING  TO  OR  FROM  SUCH 
ACTIVITIES. 
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tiny  white  tail  tips.  For  about  a month  they  remain  hidden 
in  the  depths  of  their  nursery,  which  is  oftentimes  a con- 
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When  the  pups  are  old  enough  to  venture  outside  much  of 
their  time  is  spent  near  the  front  door,  wrestling,  staging 
tugs  of  war  over  a chicken  wing,  and  other  such  games  in- 
dulged in  by  domestic  puppies. 
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EDITORIAL . . . 


Salute  to  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 


IT  IS  common  knowledge  that  1962  was  a poor  year  to  publish 
a new  magazine.  With  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  cutting 
back  on  the  number  of  issues  per  year  of  their  leading  magazines, 
namely  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST,  reduced  from  52  to  48 
issues,  LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL  from  12  to  10  issues,  etc.,  it 
is  obvious  that  magazines  are  having  a rough  go  of  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  burdens  is  the  tremendous  cost  of  mailing. 
Last  January  the  postal  increase  was  again  felt  by  all  media  and 
another  slice  of  magazine  profits  went  into  the  mail  box. 

In  spite  of  the  great  odds  against  the  establishment  of  a new 
magazine,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  Washington,  D.  C., 
launched  what  looked  like  a “fool  hearty”  investment  in  the  form 
of  their  new  magazine  called  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE. 

Many  in  the  magazine  field  predicted  disaster.  When  the  first 
issue  was  unveiled  last  fall,  and  the  rich  looking  color  pages 
were  first  scanned,  it  was  even  more  evident  that  this  expensive 
magazine  would  have  more  than  a job  paying  the  price  of 
publication. 

Although  it  is  still  too  early  to  make  any  rash  statement,  we 
can  say  that  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  is  actually  making  a go 
of  it.  Their  circulation  has  now  climbed  to  nearly  100,000.  The 
publishers  are  getting  compliments  and  encouragement  from 
all  quarters. 

One  reason  for  early  success  is  that  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 
fills  a need  not  met  in  the  past.  The  new,  bimonthly  magazine 
presents  conservation  and  outdoor  recreation  on  a national  level 
previously  featured  on  a state-wide  basis  by  publications  like 
GAME  NEWS.  Magazines  like  AUDUBON,  NATURAL  HIS- 
TORY and  AMERICAN  RIFLEMAN  are  national  in  scope  but 
are  more  specialized  in  their  own  particular  fields. 

NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  is  sold  strictly  on  a membership  basis. 
The  magazine  subscription  is  only  a part  of  the  benefits  re- 
ceived from  the  $5  a year  dues  paid  by  members  to  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation. 

We  salute  editor  John  Strohm  and  his  associates  R.  D.  Kirk- 
patrick, Lee  Schwanz  and  Cliff  Ganschow  for  giving  the  country 
a national  wildlife  magazine  with  class  and  courage. 

To  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  we  offer  our  best  wishes 
for  success  with  this  beautiful  magazine  which  will  help  to 
meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  information  about  outdoor 
recreation  and  conservation  in  America.— G.H.H. 
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Diary  of  a Game  Protector— Episode  No.  3 


Treasure  Island 

By  Wilbur  M.  Cramer 


IN  1924  the  Game  Commission  con 
A ceived  the  idea  of  sending  an  edu 
cational  exhibit  of  wild  animals  and 
appropriate  literature  for  distributer 
to  as  many  of  the  fairs  in  Pennsylvania 
as  could  be  included  in  the  itinerary 
This  was  soon  known  as  the  “Fail 
Circuit.  ’ In  addition  to  fairs,  eventu- 
ally, Boy  Scout  camps  were  included 
in  this  conservation  education  plan] 
In  the  beginning,  the  cages,  tents  anc 
other  equipment  for  the  exhibit  wert 
sent  by  express  from  one  location  tc 
another. 

By  the  next  year  the  exhibit  per- 
sonnel worked  from  a Game  Commis- 
sion Model  T Ford  truck  which  wa? 
adapted  to  haul  the  traveling  menag 
erie  and  educational  exhibit.  The  yeai 
after  that  the  Commission  bought  a 
Dodge  truck  from  Detroit  that  woulc 


be  more  suitable  for  this  kind  of  a 
program.  In  1928,  the  second  truck 
was  bought  for  this  work  so  that  one 
pair  of  men  and  a truck  could  cover 
the  western  part  and  another  pair  and 
the  second  truck  the  eastern  half  of 
the  state.  The  exhibit  in  the  east  was 
in  the  charge  of  Chauncey  Logue,  the 
veteran  trapper  and  woodsman  and 
employe  of  the  Commission,  assisted 
by  Harold  Plasterer,  who  for  many 
years  was  the  head  of  the  Bounty  Sec- 
tion in  the  Harrisburg  Office  and  an 
expert  on  handling  bounty  claims  and 
investigations.  The  Game  Commission, 
through  the  years,  has  had  more  than 
its  share  of  unusual  and  colorful  em- 
ployes. To  state  that  their  experiences, 
if  they  had  been  recorded,  would 
make  interesting  reading  is  putting  it 
rather  mildly. 

The  Philadelphia  Council  of  Boy 
Scouts  owned  what  is  known  as  Treas- 
ure Island  in  the  Delaware  River  off 
Point  Pleasant,  Bucks  County.  At  the 
request  of  their  officials,  Game  Pro- 
tector Warren  Fretz,  of  Bucks  County, 
and  I arranged  for  Chauncey  and  Pat 


to  bring  their  exhibit  to  this  camp  for 
a week  in  August,  1928.  At  their  re- 
quest and  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  Commission  for  field 
cooperation  in  these  matters,  we  met 
our  men  on  the  river  bank  opposite 
Treasure  Island  on  Monday,  August 
20,  1928.  The  Scout  official  from  the 
camp  met  us  there  and  soon  explained 
that  we  would  have  the  job  of  mov- 
ing the  entire  exhibit  across  the  river. 
He  told  Chauncey  that  he  was  to  back 
the  truck  down  the  bank  as  close  to 
the  river  as  could  be  done  safely.  He 
said  he  would  have  the  Scouts  in 
good-sized  row  boats  come  over  to  the 
shore  and  load  everything  and  take  it 
to  the  island,  carry  it  up  the  steps 
from  the  water  and  set  up  the  tents, 
cages,  etc.,  ready  to  operate  for  the 
week.  All  he  asked  was  that  Chauncey 
and  Pat  supervise  the  entire  project. 
He  assured  them  that  everything 
would  be  done  as  they  wished. 

Chauncey  didn’t  exactly  have  a pic- 
ture in  his  mind  of  Washington  and 
his  soldiers  crossing  the  Delaware  in 
boats,  but  he  did  visualize  the  boys 
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upsetting  some  boats  and  of  wild  ani- 
mals, cages,  tents,  etc.,  floating  down 
the  Delaware  in  a grand  confusion  and 
the  ruination  of  the  exhibit  until  other 
animals  and  equipment  could  be  se- 
cured. He  was  more  upset  then  than 
I have  ever  seen  him  before  or  after- 
wards. He  soon  told  us  that  if  he  had 
known  the  plans  for  the  setup  on  this 
island  he  would  never  have  agreed  to 
come  down  here.  He  wanted  to  cancel 
the  engagement  and  start  out  for  an- 
other if  it  could  be  arranged  with  the 
Harrisburg  voffice.  The  camp  adminis- 
trator assured  him  that  everything 
would  be  okay;  that  the  boys  were  ex- 
perts in  handling  boats,  that  every- 
thing would  work  out  well  and  there 
would  not  be  any  problems  which 
they  could  not  handle  in  setting  up 
and  dismantling  the  exhibit  and  re- 
turning everything  to  the  shore  safely 
at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Finally  Agreed 

Chauncey  finally  agreed  to  go  ahead 
with  the  plans.  At  the  proper  signal  a 
boat  armada  left  Treasure  Island  for 
the  Bucks  County  shore  and  proceeded 
with  the  amphibious  operation  as  the 
camp  counselor  had  outlined  in  detail. 
When  everything  had  been  taken  to 
the  island  without  mishap,  a boat  was 
ready  to  take  Chauncey  and  Pat  over 
to  see  that  things  were  set  up  properly. 
This  was  done  rapidly  and  after  a 
while  everything  was  in  readiness  for 
a good  supper  in  the  camp  mess  tent. 

It  surely  was  a relief  for  Chauncey 
and  Pat  to  sleep  on  this  quiet  island 
for  a week  instead  of  sleeping  on  a 
bustling,  noisy  fairground.  Tuesday 
evening  Fretz  and  I went  to  Treasure 
Island  to  talk  to  the  Scouts  about  the 
work  of  the  Game  Commission  and 
show  movies  of  our  activities.  On 
Wednesday  we  went  over  again,  to 
take  fresh  feed  for  the  animals  and 
other  supplies  and  to  take  over  the 
duties  at  the  exhibit  for  a few  hours 
so  that  Chauncey  and  Pat  could  have 
some  relief  from  the  rather  tiring  as- 
signment they  had  there. 


Chauncey  changed  his  views  alon; 
a number  of  lines  during  this  memo 
rable  week  on  a river  island  envir 
onment  far  removed  from  the  bij 
mountain  territory  of  northcentra 
Pennsylvania  with  which  he  was  si 
familiar.  After  his  exciting  experienci 
with  boat  transportation  he  imagine( 
they  would  have  a very  dull  and  quie 
week  with  these  city  Boy  Scouts.  Oi 
a fairgrounds  with  hundreds  of  peopl< 
coming  and  going  through  the  ten 
all  day  and  all  evening  and  asking  in 
numerable  questions  there  was  nevei 
time  for  things  to  become  dull  anc 
quiet.  But  how  wrong  he  was  aboui 
the  week  on  Treasure  Island!  These 
city  boys  were  inquisitive  beyond  any 
thing  he  had  known  among  country 
and  forested  area  boys.  By  the  end  o 
the  week  they  had  worn  Chaunce) 
and  Pat  to  a frazzle.  They  were  read) 
to  get  back  to  the  outside  world  for  i 
change  of  scenery  and  a little  rest 
Besides  the  endless  questions,  the  boy: 
were  continually  bringing  wet  plaste 
of  Paris  molds  to  have  a fawn  hoo 
or  a cub  foot  placed  in  them  to  mak( 
a cast  for  their  Boy  Scout  natur< 
course  and  something  as  interesting 
to  take  along  home.  I don’t  know  hov 
many  boys  there  were  on  the  islanc 
that  week  but  this  was  the  Philadel 
phia  City  Council’s  Camp,  and,  there 
fore,  each  group  must  have  been  large 
than  just  one  troop  in  a small  city  o 
borough. 

Returned  to  Dismantle 

Fretz  and  I did  not  see  our  associ 
ates  again  until  Sunday,  August  26 
when  we  went  back  to  Treasure  Islam 
to  assist  in  dismantling  the  exhibit  anc 
loading  it  on  the  truck  after  the  boy 
took  it  to  the  shore  in  boats.  I wa 
surprised  and  shocked  to  see  Chaun 
cey  with  a discolored  and  badly  swol 
len  right  eye.  It  was  difficult  to  imagim 
what  had  happened  to  him  since  w< 
were  there  on  Wednesday,  but  w< 
soon  learned  that  a wasp  had  stunj 
him  below  the  eye.  The  urge  to  kic 
him  was  changed  immediately  and  w< 
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all  felt  very  sorry  for  Chauncey.  He 
carried  for  several  days  the  physical 
evidence  of  his  camping  on  Treasure 
Island. 

This  proved  to  be  public  relations 
of  the  first  order  and  in  retrospect,  in 
my  opinion,  was  a valuable  week  for 
conservation  education.  It  represented 
really  the  formation  of  a Mutual  Ad- 
miration Society  as  the  song  so  aptly 
expresses  it.  The  Boy  Scouts  had 
learned  much  about  the  work  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and 
the  men  who  work  in  the  interests  of 
all  the  people  of  the  state.  In  turn 
Chauncey  and  Pat  had  learned  much 
about  the  intense  interest  of  city  boys 
in  things  of  the  great  outdoors  and  of 
their  efficiency  in  putting  into  practice 
the  principles  taught  them  in  the 
scouting  program.  And  so  ends  the 
story  of  Treasure  Island’s  Boy  Scout 
Camp. 


BY  THE  END  OF  THE  WEEK  they  had 
worn  Chauncey  and  Pat  to  a frazzle.  They 
were  ready  to  go  back  to  the  outside  world 
for  a change  of  scenery  and  a little  rest. 


Golden  Ends  Term  as  Director  of  National  Rifle  Association 

M.  J.  Golden,  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
recently  concluded  a three-year  term  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
National  Rifle  Association.  Golden  is  a Life  Member  of  the  Association  and 
returned  recently  from  attending  the  92nd  Annual  Meeting  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  was  elected  to  the  board  in  1960.  He  will  continue  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Game  Conservation  Committee  of  the  Association. 


BOOK  NOTES... 

Have  you  ever  yearned  to  say  the  heck  with  it  all  and  spend  a few  weeks 
or  a month  in  the  woods?  Henry  David  Thoreau  did  it  and  even  today  we 
hear  of  hermits  who  live  by  themselves  in  the  woods.  Bradford  Angier  has 
written  three  books  on  this  subject  of  survival  in  the  woods  which  should  be 
enjoyable  to  anyone  who  ever  wanted  to  live  off  the  wild  or  who  was  forced 
to  do  so  because  of  being  lost.  “How  to  Go  Live  in  the  Woods  on  $10  a Week,” 
the  latest  of  the  three  books,  is  about  how  Angier  lived  like  a king  for  just  that 
little.  In  “Living  Off  the  Country”  Angier  tells  how  to  stay  alive  in  the  woods 
if  the  emergency  arises.  Angier’s  third  book  was  written  in  cooperation  with 
Colonel  Townsend  Whelen  and  is  called  “On  Your  Own  in  the  Wilderness.” 
All  three  books  deal  with  a similar  subject  but  all  are  about  a particular  facet 
of  the  wilderness  survival  challenge.  Each  book  sells  for  $5  and  all  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Stackpole  Company  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Photo  by  E.  R.  Kalmbach 

THE  HOWL  OF  A COYOTE  was  not  new  to  me.  I have  hunted  coyotes  from  northern 
Alberta  as  far  south  as  Old  Mexico.  I have  shot  coyotes,  I have  skinned  coyotes  and  ! 
have  trapped  coyotes.  I knew  a coyote  when  ! saw  one,  and  I knew  their  howling  which 
commenced  in  my  woods  near  Philadelphia. 


There  Were  Ever  Increasing  Reports 
Of  Strange  Dogs  in  the  Area. . . 

Coyotes  at  the  Edge  of  Philadelphia 

By  Joseph  Wharton  Lippmcott 


ONE  reads  constantly  of  well-mean- 
ing people  who  acquire  playful 
young  coyotes  as  pets  and  allow  or 
encourage  them  to  escape  as  soon  as 
they  grow  dangerous.  That  an  ex- 
ample of  this  should  occur  on  my  Reg- 
ulated Shooting  Ground  at  the  north- 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 

Joseph  W.  Lippincott  is  the  retired 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Publishing 
Company  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  the 
author  of  fifteen  books  on  natural  his- 
tory having  had  several  translated  into 
six  languages.  Mr.  Lippincott  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  and  graduated 
from  the  Wharton  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  spent 
50  years  of  his  life  as  a book  publisher. 


ern  edge  of  Philadelphia  is  perhaps 
not  too  surprising,  for  there  is  wood- 
land extending  through  my  area, 
through  the  connecting  land  of  Game 
Commissioner  Brigadier  General 
Nicholas  Biddle  and  the  two  public 
parks  that  follow  the  Pennypack  Creek 
toward  the  Delaware  River.  Every- 
where else  are  houses. 

I first  saw  tracks  of  this  now  famous 
coyote  in  the  winter  of  1960.  She  was 
alone  in  her  nightly  hunting,  and  she 
covered  more  ground  and  killed  more 
game  than  any  dog  or  fox.  Her  drop- 
pings, like  those  of  bobcats,  were 
loaded  with  fur.  In  July  of  1962  I had 
the  first  view  of  her.  She  had  come  out 
of  our  woods  to  avoid  men  working 
there  and  was  loping  past  our  terrace 
followed  by  what  looked  like  a big 
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red  fox  but  which  I now  am  sure  was 
one  of  her  pups  of  the  1961  season. 
She  had  a litter  of  five  in  that  year, 
fathered  by  a small  police  dog  that 
continually  hunted  in  our  woods.  She 
also  had  a litter  of  five  in  1962  with  a 
yellowish-red  dog  the  father,  a hairy 
dog  about  her  size  which  ran  with  her 
for  quite  some  time  and  almost  re- 
verted to  the  wild  permanently.  All  of 
this  was  pieced  together  from  stories 
I had  heard  when  I began  to  hunt  the 
“wolves.”  Out  of  a composite  pack  of 
eleven,  only  one  had  been  killed  up 
to  that  time. 

No  One  Would  Believe 

Did  anyone  believe  I had  seen  a 
coyote?  Certainly  not.  In  vain  I ex- 
plained that  I had  hunted  coyotes 
from  northern  Alberta  as  far  south  as 
old  Mexico,  that  I had  shot  coyotes, 
trapped  coyotes,  skinned  coyotes.  I 
knew  a coyote  when  I saw  one,  and  I 
knew  their  howling,  which  commenced 
in  my  woods  two  days  later,  for  the 
coyote  had  moved  her  latest  litter  to 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
house.  The  whole  gang  howled  from 
the  thickets  whenever  an  ambulance 
siren  blew  on  the  nearby  Huntingdon 
Pike,  and  whenever  the  wind  was  right 
to  make  noon  and  evening  factory 
whistles  sound  clear  and  loud.  The 
howling  was  a kind  of  hair-raising 
bedlam,  particularly  if  it  came  in  the 
middle  of  the  night. 

On  inquiry  I found  that  near  and 
distant  neighbors  to  the  east  and  south 
had  suffered  much  loss  of  poultry. 
One  had  lost  many  sheep,  one  a num- 
ber of  enclosed  fallow  and  Japanese 
sika  deer,  one  fellow  had  lost  two  of 
his  beagles.  Everyone  now  spoke  of 
much  trouble  with  strange,  furtive 
animals  they  took  for  stray  dogs;  but 
one  lady,  who  once  lived  in  the  West 
and  had  often  heard  wolves  howl,  said 
with  conviction  that  there  was  a pack 
of  coyotes  in  the  Valley. 

I notified  the  Game  Commission  of 
what  was  going  on  and  then  got  to 
work  myself  to  destroy  the  pack.  After 


studying  the  tracks  in  fields,  woods 
and  stream  beds  over  a many-mile 
area,  I saw  that  the  animals  worked 
mostly  in  two  units  that  left  no  foot  of 
gamy  land  uncovered.  Clusters  of 
hair,  fur  and  feathers  on  the  ground 
showed  how  often  they  killed  rabbits, 
fawns  and  pheasants.  Oddly  enough 
the  mother  often  concentrated  on 
woodchucks  in  daytime.  People  tend- 
ing gardens  saw  her  stalking  or  lying 
in  wait  near  burrows,  a brownish-gray 
dog  they  thought,  but  a “queer  one.” 

I set  traps  in  runways.  The  first 
“coydog"  pup,  a red  female  of  the 
1962  young  litter,  was  caught  in  early 
August;  the  second,  a red  male,  late 
in  August  after  I noted  that  whenever 
I shot  crows  in  the  farthest  cornfield 
the  wildones,  hearing  the  shots,  came 
after  nightfall  to  pick  up  the  car- 
casses. Two  hidden  jump  traps  be- 
neath a dead  crow  hung  on  a cornstalk 
did  the  trick. 

It  might  have  been  fairly  easy  to 
trap  the  others  if  sets  had  not  con- 
stantly been  spoiled  by  various  ani- 
mals. The  worst  offenders  besides  the 
numerous  deer  were  raccoons,  pos- 
sums and  wild  house  cats,  with  hon- 
orable mention  going  to  skunks  and 
common  barn  rats.  How  I wished  that 
wire  snares  had  been  allowed  by  law! 


THE  FIRST  COYDOG  trapped  from  the 
second  litter  was  a queer  yellowish  beast. 
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These  had  proved  wonderful  in  the 
old  days  in  the  West. 

After  several  of  the  larger  coydogs 
had  pulled  out  of  traps  and  all  had 
become  trap-shy,  we  concocted  an- 
other plan.  Placing  a siren  on  the  pa- 
trol jeep,  we  cruised  around  the  wood- 
lands sounding  it  at  intervals  until  the 
animals  answered  with  their  sympa- 
thetic howling.  Then  we  knew  where 
they  were. 

The  first  drive  after  locating  them 
took  place  in  General  Biddle  s woods 
opposite  mine  across  the  creek.  They 
had  previously  threatened  his  well- 
fenced  flock  of  sheep  in  daytime  and 
been  driven  off  by  his  farmer— seven 
of  them  together.  I placed  one  gun 
in  a tangle  at  the  creek  edge  where 
the  deer  and  coydogs  often  crossed, 
another  at  the  upper  edge  of  the 
woods  near  General  Biddle’s  game 
pens.  He  climbed  into  a tree.  My  stand 
was  in  the  woods  where  I could  cover 
several  deer  trails  that  led  to  Lorimer 
Park. 

It  was  a beautiful  morning.  Migrat- 
ing robins  were  everywhere,  eating 
dogwood  berries.  Squirrels  were  drop- 
ping acorns  from  overhead.  Then  a 
great  blue  heron  came  winging  down 
the  creek  in  evident  alarm.  Finally,  a 
shot  echoed,  followed  by  two  more. 


A BUG  GRAY  and  a reddish  black  coydog 
from  the  1961  litter  fathered  by  a police 
dog  were  killed  next. 


When  hellos  sounded  I hurried 
through  the  woods  to  the  jeep  and 
ran  into  the  watcher  of  the  creek  cross- 
ing who  was  dragging  a male  gray 
coydog,  and  my  farm  manager  who 
had  been  up  a tree  and  who  now 
lugged  a female,  dark  red  with  black 
back  and  black  markings.  These  be- 
longed to  the  1961  police  dog  litter 
and  were  full  grown  though  their  teeth 
did  not  seem  fully  developed.  They 
had  the  acrid  stink  of  the  wolf.  These 
two,  like  the  male  red  pup  of  the  1962 
litter,  went  to  the  Philadelphia  Zoo 
for  study.  The  first  red  pup  trapped 
I had  sent  alive  to  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences. 

Rest  Were  Safe 

The  old  mother  coyote  had  some- 
how led  the  remainder  of  the  pack  to 
safety  and  without  being  seen.  That 
night  we  heard  much  howling  in  the 
woods. 

What  rabbits  remained  alive  came 
running  to  the  house  whenever  pur- 
sued by  the  animals  which  was  fre- 
quently. I took  advantage  of  this  and 
next  made  a blind  set  with  Number 
Two  size  Newhouse  double-spring 
traps  beside  the  tennis  court. 

My  son-in-law,  Edward  Lind,  who 
writes  exciting  adventure  stories,  was 
visiting  us.  He  used  the  room  nearest 
to  the  tennis  court,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  had  the  excitement  him- 
self of  having  to  traipse  out  in  his 
pajamas  and  end  a howling  trapped 
coydog.  It  was  a red  female  of  the 
1962  litter  and  a vicious  one.  Tracks  of  I 
three  others  showed  in  the  dirt  where 
they  dashed  for  the  woods. 

Now  another  drive  had  to  be  or- 
ganized. The  siren  in  the  jeep  pin- 
pointed the  pack  a mile  away  in  a 
wooded  ravine.  First,  the  three  drivers 
sent  deer  and  rabbits  ahead,  but  fin- 
ally managed  to  bring  the  animals  to 
the  waiting  guns.  This  time  two  came 
to  me,  slipping  in  a sinister  way 
through  the  underbrush.  I got  both  of 
them  with  Number  Two  shot,  red 
coydogs  of  the  1962  litter.  The  smart 
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Photo  by  Rex  Schmidt 

THE  SMART  MOTHER  sneaked  past  the 
watcher  at  the  south  edge  of  the  woods, 
crawling  fast  in  low  weeds  and  only  show- 
ing her  ears,  she  escaped. 

mother  sneaked  past  the  watcher  at 
the  south  edge  of  the  woods,  crawling 
fast  in  low  weeds  and  showing  her 
ears  alone. 

The  question  now  was  whether  the 
game  old  mother  coyote  herself  should 
be  run  down.  I really  hated  to  do  it; 
but  considerable  pressure  was  brought, 
and  again  the  double-spring  New- 
house  traps  were  carefully  planted  be- 
side the  far  cornfield  in  sets  of  two, 
baited  with  dead  crows.  On  the  fourth 
night  she  returned  to  our  area.  Famil- 
iar tracks  showed  everywhere,  and  her 
hunting  probably  was  fruitless  for  at 
the  last  she  actually  stepped  into  two 
of  the  buried  traps.  How  disgusted 
she,  the  wise  one,  must  have  felt!! 

Traps  Were  Gone 

In  the  morning  I found  the  ground 
badly  mussed  up  but  the  coyote  and 
two  big  traps  were  gone.  The  traps 
had  been  stapled  solidly  to  a thick 
stake  hammered  far  into  the  ground. 
The  old  coyote,  however,  had  soon 
realized  that  this  stake  somehow  held 
her  and  had  managed  before  morning 
to  dig  up  and  gnaw  off  three  or  four 
inches  to  free  the  staples!  The  coyote 
then  dragged  the  traps  into  the  corn- 
field where  she  lay  down  to  chew 


them.  After  that  she  slowly  crossed 
two  other  fields  and  took  to  very  thick 
woods  on  the  border  of  Lorimer  Park. 
The  last  sign  of  her  was  where  she 
buried  the  traps  in  the  mud  beside  a 
small  stream.  It  was  all  very  plain  and 
a bit  sad.  She  could  not  lose  them. 

Lest  she  die  a slow  death,  drives 
were  made  that  day  through  miles  of 
woods  to  find  her.  However,  she  had 
completely  vanished.  And,  since  then, 
gone  also  are  her  familiar  tracks, 
smaller  and  neater  than  those  of  her 
offspring. 

It  was  thought  that  this  ended  the 
pack,  but  it  was  not  the  case  for,  in 
December,  during  a deer  drive,  two 
more  coydogs  of  the  1961  litter  size 
and  type  rushed  out  of  a thicket  in 
my  woods  to  gain  the  Park.  One,  a 
brown  and  gray  male  in  beautiful  win- 
ter fur  and  weighing  about  sixty 
pounds,  came  to  my  gun;  the  other 
tore  so  fast  past  my  companion  that  it 
escaped.  So  there  is  one  still  remain- 
ing, regularly  quartering  the  fields  and 
woods  at  night,  now,  just  as  the  old 
coyote  mother  did  before  her.  As  yet 
she  has  no  mate  but  history  may  re- 
peat itself  and  a litter  appear  in  the 
spring  with  some  more  melodious 
howling  when  the  sirens  blare.  For  the 
sake  of  the  poultry,  sheep,  deer,  pheas- 
ants and  people’s  nerves,  I hope  not! 


THREE  MORE  COYDOGS  were  destroyed. 
These  were  from  the  1962  litter. 
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swallows  Carefree  Masters  of  the  Air 


1.  What  swallow  makes  a bottle- 
shaped nest  of  mud? 

2.  is  the  purple  martin  a swallow? 

3.  What  swallow  digs  long  tunnels 
in  the  ground? 

4.  Does  the  tree  swallow  nest  in 
Pennsylvania? 

5.  Where  did  the  rough-winged 
swallow  get  its  name? 

6.  Do  swallows  eat  berries? 

7.  Where  did  purple  martins  nest 
before  man  provided  them  with 
nesting  boxes? 

8.  Do  swallows  ever  alight  on  the 
ground? 

(Answers  on  Page  44) 

Y OU’LL  look  long  and  hard  to  find 
J-  a happier  bunch  of  birds  than  the 
swallow  tribe.  Watch  those  rural  fa- 
vorites, the  barn  swallows.  They  scam- 
per through  the  air  over  meadow  and 
hayfield  like  youngsters  just  let  out 
of  school,  shrilling  pleasant,  nonsensi- 
cal conversation  as  they  go.  And  what 
of  the  purple  martins,  our  largest 
swallows?  In  the  world  of  birds  is 
there  a better  example  of  good  neigh- 
bors living  the  good  life?  Cheerful- 
ness being  somewhat  contagious,  it 
is  little  wonder  that  swallows  have  be- 
come man’s  favorites  the  world  over. 

Eons  of  gradual  evolution  have 
fashioned  the  swallows  into  incom- 
parable flying  machines.  Their  ex- 
tremely long,  pointed  wings  and  lithe, 


streamlined  bodies  slice  the  air  with 
effortless  dash  and  speed.  Their  ma- 
neuverability is  almost  unequalled 
among  birds. 

However,  as  with  all  highly  spe- 
cialized creatures,  swallows  have  paid 
a price  for  their  powers  of  flight. 
1 hrough  disuse  their  feet  have  de- 
generated into  tiny,  weak  structures 
that  are  of  little  use  in  walking  and  of 
limited  use  in  perching.  For  this  rea- 
son these  children  of  the  air  do  every- 
thing on  the  wing  that  other  birds  do 
while  perching  or  on  the  ground. 
Nesting  material,  with  the  exception 
of  mud,  is  usually  snapped  up  without 
alighting  if  at  all  possible.  Drinking  is 
accomplished  by  skimming  low  over 
the  water  and  scooping  up  a beakful 
of  water  on  the  fly.  Even  bathing  is 
done  on  the  wing,  the  bird  splashing 
along  the  surface  for  a few  wingbeats, 
then  dashing  off  again,  drying  itself 
as  it  goes. 

When  convenient  the  adults  feed 
their  young  without  touching  down 
Watch  a lineup  of  fledgling  swallows 
on  a utility  wire.  When  a parent  bird 
returns  with  the  groceries  it  deftly 
pops  the  food  into  a hungry  mouth 
while  hovering  momentarily  in  midair. 

Because  flying  insects  are  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  swallows  nature  has  de- 
signed for  them  a bill  that  is  the  last 
word  in  fly  traps.  To  keep  weight  to  a 
minimum  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
mandibles  are  small  and  vertically 
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compressed.  However,  the  base  of  the 
bill  at  its  hinge  is  quite  wide,  provid- 
ing a cavernous  intake  that  nullifies 
the  effect  of  slight  errors  in  aim. 

Swallows  love  water— ponds,  lakes, 
marshes,  or  the  larger  streams  — for 
such  places  provide  practically  all 
their  needs,  with  the  occasional  ex- 
ception of  nesting  sites.  Repeated 
hatches  of  aquatic  insects  furnish  a 
constant  food  supply,  to  say  nothing 
of  adventuresome  terrestrial  insects 
that  are  constantly  flying  across  such 
places.  Open  areas  of  water  also  give 
the  swallows  ample  space  for  bathing 
and  drinking  on  the  wing,  while  those 
species  that  use  mud  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  nests  can  usually  find  it 
aplenty  along  the  shore  line. 

The  first  swallows  to  arrive  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  spring  are  usually  dis- 
covered circling  and  swooping  over 
marshes,  lakes,  and  farm  ponds.  Be- 
cause of  their  dependence  upon  insect 
food  for  sustenance  swallows  usually 
delay  their  arrival  in  Pennsylvania 
until  May,  when  they  can  be  sure  of 
having  a generous  supply  of  their 
favorite  rations.  By  late  summer  they 
are  once  again  preparing  for  then- 
southward  trip.  You  can  see  them 
lined  up  on  utility  wires  by  the  thou- 
sands, and  every  day  there  are  more 
of  them.  Most  species  gravitate  to  the 
coastal  marshes  where  they  sleep  at 
night  clasping  the  slender  marsh 
grasses,  and  feed  during  the  daylight 
hours. 

When  they  finally  head  southward 
it  is  in  the  leisurely,  carefree  fashion 
you’d  expect  from  swallows.  They 


travel  only  in  the  daytime  — unlike 
many  migrating  birds  that  fly  by  night 
—and  stop  overnight  in  the  same 
marshes  that  have  been  used  as  rest- 
ing places  for  generations.  Some  spe- 
cies are  inclined  to  spend  the  winter 
months  in  our  southern  states  but  the 
majority  go  on  to  Cuba,  the  West  In- 
dies, Mexico,  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. 

Because  of  their  remarkable  pow- 
ers of  flight  swallows  have  little  to  fear 
from  winged  predators.  Probably  more 
lose  their  lives  as  nestlings— prey  to 
parasites,  cats,  snakes,  and  the  like— 
than  as  adults. 

Man,  deliberately  or  unintentionally 
—sometimes  destroys  their  nests  or 
nesting  places.  However,  in  compari- 
son with  his  treatment  of  many  other 
forms  of  wildlife  the  human  creature 
has  been  kindly  disposed  toward  the 
cheerful  swallows.  Not  only  have  his 
structures— barns,  bridges,  stone  walls, 
etc.— unwittingly  provided  unsurpassed 
nesting  sites,  but  for  centuries,  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  he  has  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  construct  and  erect 
nesting  boxes  for  their  use.  This  in 
itself  is  irrefutable  proof  of  their  win- 
ning ways. 

In  Pennsylvania  swallows  come  in 
six  kinds.  All  nest  within  our  borders, 
and  it’s  quite  possible  that  all  nest  in 
your  neighborhood.  Here  are  the  spe- 
cies to  look  for: 

Purple  Martin 

OUR  largest  swallow,  the  purple 
martin,  has  a long  history  of 
close  and  happy  association  with  man. 
Even  before  the  coming  of  the  first 
settlers  from  Europe  the  Indians  liv- 
ing in  what  are  now  our  southern 
states  hung  up  gourds  with  entrance 
holes  cut  in  them  for  these  popular 
birds  to  nest  in.  Today  many  nest  in 
elaborate  “apartment  houses”  provided 
by  their  proud  human  benefactors. 

The  martin  is  about  eight  inches  in 
length.  Males  are  completely  clad  in 
handsome,  glossy  blue-black  plumage 
with  a purplish  sheen.  Both  the  tail 
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and  the  flight  feathers  of  the  wings  are 
similar  but  lack  the  body’s  iridescence. 
The  female  is  blue-black  above  with 
dull  black  wings  and  tail.  She  differs 
from  her  mate  chiefly  in  having  a pale 
brownish  gray  forehead,  throat,  breast, 
and  sides,  and  a whitish  belly.  A more 
or  less  complete  gray  collar  usually 
encircles  the  neck. 

Years  ago  puVple  martins  nested  in 
hollow  trees  and  similar  natural  cavi- 
ties, but  man  has  done  such  a good 
job  of  domesticating  them  that  they 
have  almost  entirely  forsaken  their 
old  haunts.  Among  cavity  nesters  mar- 
tins are  the  only  ones  that  seem  to 
prefer  apartment  living.  Their  choice 
of  nesting  localities  is  uncompromis- 
ing, but  unfathomable  to  the  human 
observer.  They  are  easily  induced  to 
nest  in  certain  towns  or  restricted  lo- 
calities, but  refuse  first  class  quarters 
in  other  places  that  seem  equally  de- 
sirable. 

If  you  are  contemplating  erecting  a 
martin  house  by  all  means  follow  rec- 
ommended specifications  as  to  the  size 
of  the  nest  chambers  and  entrance 
holes.  Place  it  on  a sturdy  pole  out  in 
the  open,  away  from  shade  trees.  It 
helps,  too,  to  have  a pond  or  large 
stream  nearby. 

Martins,  like  most  swallows,  are 
talkative  folks.  Their  rich  voices  keep 
up  an  almost  constant  babble  of 
throaty  chirps  and  chattering  that  is 
as  close  as  they  ever  come  to  singing. 

Barn  Swallow 

FOR  my  money  there’s  not  a bird  in 
the  entire  country  that  can  out- 
strip the  common,  old-fashioned  barn 
swallow  when  it  comes  to  superbly 
graceful  flight.  I’ve  seen  the  celebrated 
swallow-tailed  kite  and  gorgeous  scis- 
sor-tailed  flycatcher  in  action  and, 
while  they  thrilled  me  to  the  soles  of 
my  feet,  I can’t  honestly  say  that  their 
efforts  equalled  the  reckless  dash  and 
matchless  grace  of  our  gentleman  of 
the  timothy  fields. 

Even  at  rest  the  barn  swallow  is  an 
attractive  bird.  Slender  of  body,  its 


slim  appearance  is  heightened  by  the 
extremely  long  wings  and  tail.  The 
latter,  especially  in  the  male,  is  deeply 
forked  and  the  outer  tail  feathers  are 
tapered  down  to  little  more  than 
threads. 

The  male’s  upperparts  are  a shim- 
mering steel-blue,  contrasting  with  the 
reddish  brown  forehead,  throat,  and 
upper  breast,  and  pale  cinnamon  un- 
derparts. All  but  the  central  pair  of 
tail  feathers  have  a white  spot  on  the 
inner  vane.  The  female  is  paler  than 
her  mate  and  her  outer  tail  feathers 
are  shorter. 

Barn  swallow  nests  are  attached  to 
beams  and  logs  in  stables  or  beneath 
the  overshots  of  barns  — cup-shaped 
brackets  constructed  of  pellets  of  mud 
and  reinforced  with  grass.  When  dry 
a lining  of  grasses  and  feathers  is 
added  to  receive  the  four  to  six  brown- 
spotted  white  eggs. 

Tree  Swallow 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA  any  swallow 
with  completely  white  underparts 
is  bound  to  be  a tree  swallow.  The 
males  have  beautifully  iridescent  blue 
or  greenish  blue  upperparts,  except 
for  the  tail  and  flight  feathers  of  the 
wings,  which  lack  the  blue  iridescence. 
Females  have  similar  plumage,  but 
some  are  considerably  duller.  The  tail 
is  not  deeply  forked. 

Although  most  tree  swallows  nest  in 
hollow  trees,  woodpecker  holes,  and 
similar  cavities,  they  readily  accept 
man-made  nesting  boxes  placed  in 
suitable  locations.  The  innumerable 
farm  ponds  scattered  over  much  of 
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agricultural  Pennsylvania  should  be 
ideal  sites  for  nesting  boxes,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  see  how  the 
swallows  would  respond  to  the  wide- 
spread erection  of  boxes  in  such  loca- 
tions. Boxes  fastened  to  posts  standing 
in  the  water  should  be  especially  ap- 
pealing to  them. 

On  occasion  some  tree  swallows  fail 
to  migrate  south  at  summer’s  end, 
choosing  instead  to  remain  along  the 
middle  Atlantic  coast.  Here  they  sub- 
sist on  bayberries  and  the  like.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  other  insectiv- 
orous birds,  myrtle  warblers  in  par- 
ticular, occasionally  do  the  same  and 
find  the  bayberries  a good  substitute 
for  their  usual  food. 

Ciiff  Swallow 

OFTEN  confused  with  the  barn 
swallow,  this  bird  is  likewise 
steel-blue  above,  but  has  an  unforked 
tail.  The  back  is  lightly  streaked  with 
white  or  gray.  More  conspicuous  are 
the  whitish  forehead  and  pale  cinna- 
mon-brown or  orange-brown  rump. 
The  face,  chin,  upper  breast,  and 
throat  are  rusty  brown,  the  nape,  col- 
lar, and  underparts  pale  brownish 
gray,  and  the  belly  white.  The  upper 
breast  has  a blue-black  patch  in  its 
center. 

Like  the  purple  martin,  the  cliff 
swallow  has  become  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  man  for  nesting  sites. 
Formerly  it  plastered  its  mud  flasks 
to  the  faces  of  sheer  cliffs;  now  it  at- 
taches them  to  the  outside  of  barns, 
bridge  girders,  and  the  arches  of 
bridges  and  culverts.  The  rounded 
shell  and  tubelike  mouth  of  the  nest 
are  constructed  of  a mass  of  mud 
pellets.  The  spotted  eggs  are  bedded 
in  a lining  of  dry  grass  and  feathers. 

Cliff  swallows  are  among  our  most 
sociable  birds,  nesting  in  colonies  of  a 
dozen  to  hundreds  of  birds.  In  the 
west  and  middle  west  where  these 
birds  are  more  plentiful  than  in  Penn- 


sylvania colonies  of  one  or  two  thou- 
sand birds  are  not  unknown.  Invari- 
ably the  nests  are  crowded  together, 
each  touching  its  neighbor. 

Bank  Swallow 

T T SUALLY  the  first  indication  of  the 
presence  of  these,  our  smallest 
swallows,  is  a bank  of  sand  or  loose 
soil  riddled  with  their  nesting  holes. 
The  birds  themselves  are  quite  un- 
impressive, a little  more  than  five 
inches  in  length.  Their  upperparts  are 
grayish  brown,  the  wings  and  tail 
darker  than  the  back.  The  underparts 
are  white,  a dull  brown  band  crossing 
the  breast.  The  tail  is  not  deeply 
forked. 

Considering  the  inadequate  tools 
with  which  they  work— their  tiny  feet 
and  bills— the  nesting  excavations  o: 
bank  swallows  are  remarkable.  They 
usually  penetrate  to  a depth  of  three 
or  four  feet  and  terminate  in  an  en- 
larged chamber  which  is  lined  with 
grasses,  rootlets,  and  feathers  to  re- 
ceive the  four  to  six  white  eggs.  Bank 
swallows  are  neighborly  birds.  Colo- 
nies sometimes  number  more  than  a 
hundred  birds. 

Rough-winged  Swallow 

SIMILAR  in  general  appearance  to 
the  bank  swallow,  the  rough- 
winged swallow  is  larger  and  has  no 
dark  band  across  the  breast.  Instead, 
the  chin  and  throat  are  pale  grayish 
brown.  Unlike  the  preceding  species, 
the  back  is  not  noticeably  lighter  than 
the  wings  and  tail.  A row  of  small, 
recurved  hooklets  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  first  primary  feather  give  this 
bird  its  name. 

The  rough-wing  nests  in  all  sorts  of 
crannies.  Abandoned  bank  swallow 
and  kingfisher  burrows  are  utilized,  as 
well  as  crevices  and  holes  in  rocky 
cliffs,  bridge  abutments,  and  the  like. 
The  eggs  are  white  and  number  as 
many  as  eight. 
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He  Breathes  Life  Into  Pictures  . . . 


Wootiimcut  WUU  a 

By  Geoge  H.  Harrison 
Editor,  GAME  NEWS 

Photos  by  the  Author 


NED  SMITH— artist,  writer,  natu- 
ralist — a name  and  an  artistic 
touch  which  has  been  a vital  part  of 
GAME  NEWS  since  1947. 

“Who  is  Ned  Smith?”  “Where  does 
Ned  Smith  live?”  “Tell  Ned  Smith  we 
love  his  art  work.”  These  are  familiar 
comments  received  regularly  from 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  We  feel  that  a 
GAME  NEWS  feature  on  Ned  Smith 
is  long  overdue. 

The  name  Ned  Smith  belongs  to  E. 
Stanley  Smith,  of  Box  428,  Halifax, 
Pa.  Ned  is  a quiet  fellow  of  43  who 
lives  in  a modest  second  floor  apart- 
ment with  his  lovely  wife  Marie.  To 
meet  him  or  even  spend  a few  hours 
with  him  would  never  lead  anyone  to 
think  that  Ned  Smith  is  one  of  Amer- 
icas leading  wildlife  artists.  Those  of 
us  who  have  watched  Ned’s  work 
through  the  years  know  that  he  has 
matured  into  a polished  and  extremely 
accurate  man  with  a brush.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  superior  art  work,  he  is  also 
well  qualified  to  paint  pictures  with 
words  about  almost  any  subject  in  the 
outdoors.  Here  is  his  story— 

E.  Stanley  Smith  was  born  in  Mil- 
lersburg  in  October,  1919.  He  has  a 
brother,  Richard,  now  an  executive  in 
an  oil  company  in  New  York  City, 
and  a sister,  Mrs.  William  Merrill,  of 
Washington  Park,  N.  J. 

Ned  says  he  has  been  drawing  ever 
since  he  can  remember.  He  received 
a lot  of  encouragement  from  his  par- 
ents and  materials  were  provided  at 
home  for  his  art  leanings.  His  interest 
in  wildlife  was  stimulated  by  his 
father  who  was  an  excellent  amateur 
botanist.  He  took  Ned  on  field  trips 
at  a very  tender  age. 


FROM  THIS  ROOM  with  this  brush  come 
some  of  America's  finest  wildlife  paintings 
by  Ned  Smith.  Note  the  sketches  as  he  puts 
some  detail  on  the  leg  of  a blue-winged  teal. 

His  first  grade  teacher  one  day 
scolded  Ned  for  “spending  too  much 
time  drawing.”  She  said  it  was  all  right 
to  draw,  but  he  should  try  to  learn 
something  else  too. 

His  interest  in  wildlife  and  in  paint- 
ing were  pursued  separately  and  he 
never  really  put  the  two  together  until 
after  he  graduated  from  Millersburg 
High  School  in  1937. 
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“HOW  DOES  THAT  VEGETATION 
LOOK?''  Ned  asks  his  lovely  wife  Marie. 
The  Smiths  live  in  a very  attractive  but 
modest  apartment  in  Halifax. 

GAME  NEWS  definitely  contrib- 
uted to  my  interest  in  outdoor  paint- 
ing, says  Ned.  “We  always  got  it  at 
home. 

After  high  school  Ned  went  to  work 
in  a shoe  factory  and  later  in  the  tool 
factory  at  Millersburg.  As  a turret 
lathe  operator  at  the  tool  factory  he 
began  to  do  some  commercial  art 
work  on  the  side.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  Ned  really  began  his  wild- 
life painting. 

Ned’s  first  commercial  art  job  was 
a cover  painting  for  the  Pennsylvania 
ANGLER,  which  appeared  on  the  Jan- 
uary, 1940,  issue.  The  scene  depicted 
bird  life  along  a stream.  Unfortunately 
the  engraver  allowed  the  painting  to 
get  wet  and  some  of  the  paint  peeled 
off  before  it  was  reproduced.  Ned  ad- 
mits being  ashamed  of  the  finished  job. 

In  1947  Ned  went  to  work  as  a staff 
artist  for  the  Samworth  Publishing 
Company  in  Georgetown,  S.  C.  While 
he  was  illustrating  books  there  he  be- 
gan doing  assignments  on  the  side  for 
GAME  NEWS.  His  first  job  for  GAME 
NEWS  was  to  illustrate  a raccoon 
article  by  Charles  Dill  in  the  October, 
1948,  issue. 

One  year  later  Ned  Smith’s  name 
began  to  appear  frequently  in  the 
pages  of  GAME  NEWS  after  accept- 
ing the  job  as  Staff  Artist. 


When  the  Korean  War  erupted  i 
1951,  Editor  Will  Johns  was  calle 
back  to  active  duty  in  the  U.  S.  Arrm 
Ned  then  became  acting  editor  of  thl 
magazine  for  more  than  a year.  Whe 
Will  returned,  Ned  continued  as  sta: 
artist  until  November,  1953. 

Snakes  in  His  Trunk 

With  a smile  on  his  face,  Ned  re 
calls  the  time  he  was  doing  som 
paintings  of  poisonous  snakes  whil 
working  on  GAME  NEWS.  For  refer 
ence  material  he  captured  two  rattle 
snakes  and  two  copperheads  which  hi 
kept  in  the  trunk  of  his  car  for  severa 
days.  Ned  s five  female  passenger 
who  rode  back  and  forth  from  worl 
with  him  each  day  were  complete! 
unaware  of  sitting  only  inches  froii 
the  four  deadly  serpents. 

With  the  experience  gained  oi 
GAME  NEWS  and  other  sources,  Ne< 
began  expanding  his  work  by  accept 
ing  assignments  from  conservatioi 
magazines  in  Virginia,  New  Jerse; 
and  later  Colorado. 

Although  Ned  Smith  is  no  longer  o: 
the  GAME  NEWS  staff,  he  still  play 
an  active  role  in  contributing  to  th 
magazine’s  content.  His  monthly  col 
umn  ‘Walkin’  Shoes”  has  gained  wid 
acclaim  both  for  his  writing  and  illus 
trations.  In  addition,  Ned  paints  on 
or  more  GAME  NEWS  covers  eac 
year  and  quite  often  illustrates  manu 
scripts  writen  by  other  authors. 

He's  Well  Published 

In  his  free  lancing  profession,  Ne 
contributes  illustrations  to  four  stat 
magazines,  illustrates  books  for  th 
Stackpole  Publishing  Company,  Faw 
cett  Publishing  Company,  Grosset  am 
Dunlap  Publishers  and  Samworth  Pul 
lishing  Company.  National  magazine 
which  carry  Ned’s  material  are  AM  ESI 
ICAN  RIFLEMAN,  FIELD  ANI 
STREAM,  SPORTS  AFIELD,  OUT 
DOOR  LIFE,  HUNTING  AND  FISP 
ING,  FORD  TIMES,  FRIENDS  an 
others.  Ned  also  authors  “The  Sport' 
man’s  Quiz”  on  the  last  page  c 
SPORTS  AFIELD  magazine  eac 
month. 
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One  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that 
Ned  Smith  never  had  any  formal  art 
education.  He  is  a self-trained  artist 
and  a self-trained  naturalist.  Ned’s 
wildlife  experience  doesn’t  come  out 
of  books.  He  has  studied  the  outdoors 
by  exploring  the  woodlands  from  the 
Rockies  to  Maine,  from  Florida  to 
Canada. 

Unlike  many  of  us,  Ned’s  hobbies 
are  an  important  part  of  his  work.  In 
his  free  time,  he  hunts,  fishes  and 
photographs  wildlife.  All  of  these  build 
a backlog  of  experience  from  which  to 
draw  his  art. 

A World  Traveler 

GAME  NEWS  readers  may  think 
Ned  spends  all  of  his  time  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  this  isn’t  true,  he  really  gets 
around.  An  example  of  this  is  year/ 
before  last  when  he  traveled  to  On- 
tario, Canada,  where  he  killed  a 
moose,  a bear,  fished  and  took  pic- 
tures for  reference  material.  That  same 
year  he  went  to  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo., 
to  trout  fish  for  cutthroats  and  browns. 

We  asked  Ned  how  he  gets  his  in- 
formation, details,  poses,  backgrounds, 
etc.?  He  explained  that  he  works  from 
life  experiences,  personal  photos  ( over 
4,000  slides),  files  of  miscellaneous 
publications  and  reference  material, 
a 600-volume  library,  his  own  life 
sketches  and  lastly  a field  diary  which 
describes  his  actual  observation  of 
animals  in  the  wild. 

Our  next  question  was  how  does  he 
create  a painting?  Ned  described  the 
steps  as  follows:  First,  after  he  has 
a subject  and  specifications,  he  as- 
sembles all  the  reference  material  to 
go  into  the  picture  including  the  vege- 
tation, surroundings  and  background. 
Next,  he  pores  over  the  material  until 
he  interjects  himself  into  the  scene. 
Ned  gets  the  feel  of  the  creature  and 
the  world  around  it.  “Here  is  where 
a lot  of  artists  miss  the  boat,”  says 
Ned.  Daydreaming  about  your  sub- 
ject is  vital  before  you  put  anything 
on  canvas.  The  big  difference  in  a 
good  artist  and  other  people  is  that  the 


artist  can  close  his  eyes  and  visualize 
say  a rabbit.  He  can  see  the  eyes,  the 
ears  and  the  head.  Anyone  can  copy 
another  painting  or  picture,  but  to  see 
it  in  your  own  mind  is  what  breathes 
life  into  the  animal. 

The  next  step  involves  thumbnail 
sketches  of  various  poses  and  atti- 
tudes. This  is  crude  without  details 
for  accuracy,  color  or  composition. 
Eventually,  Ned  picks  one  thumbnail 
sketch  he  likes  and  does  it  over  in 
color.  He  may  do  several  of  the  same 
sketch.  When  he  gets  a good  one,  he 
is  then  ready  to  begin. 

The  same  selected  sketch  is  done  on 
the  canvas  in  charcoal  or  pastel.  Here 
he  makes  corrections  in  details  making 
the  sketch  accurate. 

The  next  step  is  an  underpainting 
to  establish  color  masses.  Then,  finally, 
comes  the  oil  colors  or  casein.  When 
using  water  colors,  the  underpainting 
is  omitted. 

The  last  step  is  to  varnish  the  fin- 
ished job. 

Ethics  play  an  important  part  in 
Ned  Smith’s  wildlife  art  work.  One  of 
Ned’s  strongest  principles  is  his  desire 
for  originality.  He  never  copies  from 
another  painting  or  photograph.  Sec- 
ondly, is  Ned’s  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject. He  will  never  attempt  to  depict 
any  subject  until  he  has  learned  all  he 

SOME  RECENT  GAME  NEWS  covers  by 
Ned  Smith.  Regular  readers  should  recog- 
nize all  of  them. 
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can  about  it.  He  may  research  the 
subject  for  days  before  beginning 
work.  Lastly,  he  doesn’t  like  over 
dramatic  action.  He  is  very  much 
against  the  idea  of  sensationalism  for 
the  sake  of  a sale.  He  points  out  that 
the  bear  is  often  a subject  which  is 
over  dramatized  in  unreal  attitudes, 
just  to  please  the  buyer. 

As  an  outdoor  writer,  Ned  has  prin- 
ciples too.  “Don’t  write  for  the  scien- 
tist,” says  Ned,  “but  for  the  common 
fellow  who  likes  to  kick  around  in  the 
woods  more  than  he  really  has  time  to.” 

We  asked  Ned  if  he  had  some 
opinions  about  the  famous  artists  in 
his  field  both  living  and  dead.  Ned 
had— “Fuertes  was  the  top  man  in  the 
field  of  bird  painting  I think,”  said 
Ned.  “Audubon  had  a beautiful  style, 
but  his  contortions  brought  his  great- 
est criticisms.  Don’t  forget,  however, 
that  he  was  working  under  extreme 
conditions,”  Ned  added.  Ned  likes 


Carl  Rungius’  big  game  art.  “His  tex- 
tures of  fur  and  feathers  are  superb.” 

“Of  the  modern  artists,”  Ned  said, 
“George  Sutton’s  style  on  birds  is  very 
pleasing  while  Roger  Tory  Peterson  is 
best  on  identification  portrayals.”  Ned 
pointed  out  that  he  thinks  that  Bob 
Kuhn  is  the  leading  artist  on  large 
mammals  and  Bob  Hines  is  tops  on 
all-round  wildlife  art. 

Ned  Smith  is  still  a young  man  at 
43  and  with  his  talent,  we  think  he 
will  someday  be  ranked  with  the  men 
he  mentioned  above.  Ned’s  ability  to 
portray  birds  and  animals  in  realistic 
attitudes  surrounded  by  true-to-life 
habitat  is  earning  for  him  a berth  with 
the  immortals  of  nature  artistry.  GAME 
NEWS  is  proud  to  be  having  a part 
in  this  man’s  career.  Furthermore, 
GAME  NEWS  and  its  readers  are 
deeply  indebted  to  Ned  Smith  for 
bringing  wildlife  to  our  homes  with 
his  brushes. 


MARCH,  1962,  COVER  OF  GAME  NEWS  is  being  checked  here  by  Ned  as  he  compares 
the  magazine  with  the  original  painting  hanging  in  his  home.  One  would  expect  that  Ned 
would  have  many  such  paintings  hanging  in  his  apartment,  but  not  so.  This  and  two 
unusual  Ned  Smith  Florida  scenes  are  the  only  ones. 
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CALLING 
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Pari  II 


By  Lefty  Kreh 

Photos  by  the  Author 


MECHANICAL  callers  are  fantas- 
tic instruments  which,  if  used 
correctly,  will  bring  game  a running. 
This  highly  interesting  pastime  will 
add  weight  to  your  game  bag  and  re- 
ward you  with  pleasant  memories.  It 
allows  you  to  hunt  throughout  the 
year,  since  there  is  no  closed  sea- 
son on  predators  such  as  crows  and 
foxes. 

Some  hunters  get  discouraged  if 
they  fail  to  call  a certain  creature.  We 
occasionally  have  trouble  calling  our 
own  children,  so  how  can  we  expect 
100  per  cent  success  when  dealing 
with  wildlife? 

This  article  will  deal  with  the  how’s 
and  why’s  of  calling  various  birds  that 
will  come  to  the  hunter  who  properly 
exploits  his  call. 

Turkeys 

Turkey  calling  is  very  difficult  to 
master.  The  IBM  machine  mind  of  the 
turkey  will  listen,  analyze  and  recog- 
nize as  phony  any  but  the  most  skill- 
fully used  call.  Most  sportsmen  stress 
that  you  should  use  the  turkey  call  as 
little  as  possible  in  order  to  escape 
detection. 

My  favorite  turkey  call  is  made  of 
metal  and  shaped  like  a horseshoe, 
with  a tight  piece  of  thin,  high-quality 
rubber  stretched  across  the  metal  U. 


Photo  by  Don  Shiner 

ONE  TURKEY  HUNTER  in  Somerset 
County  has  been  getting  his  bird  every 
year  with  a caller  made  of  a small  metal 
horseshoe  holding  a piece  of  rubber  and 
inserted  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Insert  this  call  in  your  mouth  and 
manipulate  the  tip  of  the  tongue  on 
the  edge  of  the  taut  rubber.  You’ll  get 
the  sweetest  turkey  talk  ever  heard 
from  any  artificial  device.  Using  this 
call  eliminates  the  movements  that  are 
necessary  with  hand-held  calls.  It’s  the 
answer  for  the  bow  hunter. 

One  Somerset  County  hunter  has 
been  getting  a turkey  every  year  for 
so  long  now  by  using  this  type  of  call 
that  it  has  become  disgusting  to  other 
gunners.  He  locates  a turkey  feeding 
area,  then  finds  a nearby  depression 
on  the  leaf-covered  floor  of  the  woods. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  will  sneak 
into  the  area,  snuggle  down  in  the  de- 
pression and  begin  calling.  Turkeys 
approach  him  because  he  handles  his 
call  well,  and  since  he  usually  lies  in 
wait  in  an  open  area,  the  wise  birds 
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OUCK'S-EYE  VIEW  of  decoys  anchored  with  monofilament  line  (left)  and  regular  mason 
line.  Note  the  "V"  around  each  decoy  caused  by  the  fast  water.  This  gives  the  im- 
pression that  the  duck  is  swimming. 


will  come  fearlessly  to  the  ambush. 
Sounds  simple,  I know,  and  it  works 
for  him. 

Ducks  and  Geese 

With  the  exception  of  the  bigger 
river  systems  and  a few  large  lakes, 
Pennsylvania  gunners  either  have  to 
take  their  waterfowl  by  jumpshooting 
small  streams,  or  not  bothering  the 
web  feet  at  all.  Yet,  the  Susquehanna 
and  several  other  Keystone  State  rivers 
offer  superb  black  duck  and  mallard 
shooting.  There  are  also  wood  ducks 
available  early  in  the  season  on  many 
of  the  smaller  creeks. 

Unlike  coastal  shooting,  where  a 
man  could,  on  occasion,  sit  under  a 
flashing  neon  warning  sign  and  have 
ducks  decoy  to  him,  river  and  lake 
shooting  require  a much  better  de- 
veloped technique.  Blinds  must  be 
made  from  natural  local  cover.  It  pays 
not  to  use  materials  from  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  blind,  since  ducks 
will  often  notice  your  handiwork.  It 
is  better  to  haul  the  brush  from  a dis- 
tance of  at  least  several  hundred  yards. 
Always  make  the  blind  as  inconspic- 
uous as  possible.  One  of  the  best  ideas 
for  a lone  hunter  to  fool  ducks  when 
hunting  the  big  rivers  is  to  place  his 
decoys  near  a grass  bed  and  then  lie 
down,  covering  himself  with  an  old 
burlap  bag.  The  bag  is  the  same  color 
as  the  dead  grass.  Lying  motionless, 
the  shooter  will  often  get  ducks  when 
they  ignore  conventional  blinds.  A 


variation  of  this  technique  is  to  anchor 
your  boat  beside  a large  rock  in  the 
river.  The  decoys  have  been  placed 
nearby  of  course.  Then  cover  the  boat 
with  an  old  tarpaulin.  Wrap  another 
piece  around  your  body.  It  can  be 
discarded  quickly  by  throwing  it  aside 
when  you  shoot.  Old  canvas  tarps  will 
match  the  color  of  the  rocks  exactly 
and  make  a superb  blind. 

Another  duck  hunting  tip  that  I’ve 
found  to  be  highly  successful  is  to 
hang  two  or  three  crow  decoys  near 
your  blind.  Hang  them  high  so  passing 
waterfowl  will  be  sure  to  notice  them. 
Ducks  must  realize  that  crows  are 
pretty  sharp,  and  the  web  feet  must 
figure  that  if  several  of  the  black- 
hearted birds  are  sitting  in  the  trees 
near  all  those  resting  ducks,  it’s  okay 
to  drop  in.  Add  to  this  the  occasional 
crow  that  sweeps  in  to  get  the  surprise 
of  its  life  and  you’ll  find  this  a worth- 
while gimmick. 

Use  Monofilament  Line 

More  than  half  the  time  you  decoy 
ducks  on  a river  the  water  is  fairly 
clear  and  usually  shallow.  Tying  snow- 
white  chalk  or  mason  line  to  each  of 
your  decoys  for  anchor  strings  is 
rather  foolish  when  you  realize  that 
sharp-eyed  ducks  passing  overhead 
must  see  that  each  supposedly  serene 
duck  down  there  has  a long  white 
attachment  extending  from  it.  Get 
yourself  some  40-pound  monofilament 
fishing  line  and  use  it  for  anchor  cords. 
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This  test  line  will  not  break  from  the 
impact  of  drifting  ice  or  debris.  The 
monofilament  4s  completely  invisible 
from  above. 

Calling  ducks  can  be  learned  in  a 
nearby  community  park.  Learn  to  say 
through  your  call  the  “duck  talk”  of 
the  local  pet  mallards  and  you'll  find 
it  works  equally  well  on  wild  blacks 
and  greenheads.  The  highball,  or  long, 
rolling  call  is  okay  to  get  attention 
from  passing  waterfowl.  But  experi- 
enced duckers  use  this  call  sparingly. 
After  ducks  have  noticed  your  decoy 
spread,  begin  to  give  them  the  feeding 
call,  a series  of  soft  guttural  chuckles. 
You  can  learn  this  particular  call  se- 
quence by  throwing  corn  to  the  local 
mallards  in  the  park  and  then  listen  to 
them.  An  occasional  quack  or  three,  if 
the  circling  ducks  seem  interested,  will 
help  to  coax  them  down.  Never  give 
a short  series  of  quacks,  one  rapidly 
following  the  other,  for  this  is  the 
alarm  call  of  all  mallards  and  blacks 

Use  Two  Calls 

An  excellent  gimmick  is  to  manipu- 
late one  call  with  your  mouth  in  the 
conventional  manner  and  hold  another 
of  the  new  kind  of  duck  calls  in  your 
hand  and  wiggle  it  to  give  forth  the 
right  duck  music.  This  new  call  has  a 
piece  of  radiator  hose  on  one  end  of  a 
call,  the  other  is  blocked  shut.  If  the 
whole  affair  is  shaken  back  and  forth 
and  the  hand  is  opened  and  closed 
over  the  mouth  of  the  call  you  will 
get  a most  realistic  feeding  chuckle. 
Two  calls  worked  together  are  many 
more  times  effective  than  using  a 
single  call.  A lone  hunter  who  uses 
the  above-mentioned  arrangement  can 
really  improve  his  daily  bag. 

Duck  calling  is  like  turkey  calling, 
its  best  not  to  overdo  it.  While  the 
birds  are  approaching  make  it  a rule 
not  to  call.  If  they  turn  away  and  are 
fairly  close,  keep  the  calling  subdued 
and  use  no  blaring  notes. 

Crows 

More  has  been  written  about  calling 
crows  than  any  other  kind  of  game 


YELLING  LOUDLY  to  its  companions,  this 
crow  warns  its  brethren  that  down  below 
is  a man  calling  crows  who  is  intent  on 
knocking  them  from  the  sky. 
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A SHOWER  OF  FEATHERS  marks  a suc- 
cessful shot.  Summer  woodshopping  or  gun- 
ning for  the  big  black  birds  along  a winter 
fly  way  is  tops  in  calling  and  shooting. 

calling.  So  let’s  pass  over  the  more 
commonly  discussed  points  and  con- 
sider some  of  the  tips  the  experts  use; 
some  tips  not  found  in  most  articles. 
Selecting  a position  from  which  to  call 
crows  is  probably  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  effective  crow  gunning, 
aside  from  how  well  you  handle  the 
call.  Be  sure  you  always  shoot  from 
the  highest  ground  possible.  Call  the 
crows  so  they  come  UP  to  you.  Calling 
from  a low  spot  will  get  you  too  many 
shots  that  are  just  out  of  range.  There’s 
no  better  place  to  build  a blind  or  to 
call  crows  than  from  a high  bluff  over- 
looking a creek  or  river.  I know  one 
rocky  high  point  that  we  shoot  from 
each  year  in  Adams  County.  In  the 
fall  we  build  blinds  on  the  cliff.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  when  the  crows  fly 
down. the  creek  bottom,  to  and  from 
the  roost,  we  often  kill  two  hundred 
or  more  crows  in  a morning.  Calling 
from  such  high  ground  not  only  yields 
closer  shots,  but  the  notes  of  the  call 
carry  farther. 

Next  to  selecting  high  ground,  the 
hunter  should  always  shoot  from  a 
place  in  the  woods  that  has  a “sky 
hole,”  if  that’s  the  proper  word.  Trying 


to  down  crows  that  are  flying  over- 
head, screened  by  leaves  and  foliage, 
will  really  reduce  your  score.  Never 
stand  directly  under  a large  tree  for 
the  branches  will  hinder  your  shots. 
After  you  have  discovered  a place 
where  the  leaves  do  not  fill  the  sky, 
be  sure  to  stand  on  the  side  of  the 
hole  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing. 
Crows,  like  all  other  birds  and  air- 
planes, when  landing,  always  turn  and 
approach  into  the  wind.  Crows  cross- 
ing the  “sky  hole”  will  turn  at  the 
down  wind  side,  hover  motionless  a 
moment,  and  afford  you  a shot  at  a 
bird  practically  standing  still  in  the 
air.  Had  you  stood  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hole  the  birds  would  have 
passed  over  you  so  quickly  that  you 
would  have  gotten  only  a snap  shot 
at  best. 

Stand  in  the  Shade 

Always  stand  in  the  shade  when 
you  call.  There  are  two  simple  reasons 
for  this.  One,  standing  in  the  shade 
will  make  you  blend  in  so  much  bet- 
ter with  the  surrounding  vegetation. 
And  two,  if  you  have  to  look  up 
quickly  you  will  not  be  blinded  by 
the  sun. 

Sure,  you  use  a crow  call  to  bring 
the  black  birds  to  you.  But,  if  you’re 
hunting  in  an  area  that  has  been 
worked  over  pretty  hard  by  other 
shooters,  try  using  the  fox  call  that 
sounds  like  a wounded  rabbit.  Appar- 
ently the  crows  don’t  connect  this  with 
other  types  of  calling  and  often  come 
to  the  screaming  rabbit  notes  with 
haste. 

A trick  practiced  for  many  years  by 
experienced  crow  shooters  seems  to 
have  passed  into  the  scrap  pile  of 
hunting  tricks.  I never  see  anyone  us- 
ing this  gimmick  today.  But,  it  works 
wonders  in  bringing  in  crows  again 
after  several  shots  have  been  fired. 
Carry  a dead  crow  into  the  woods 
where  you  are  going  to  make  your 
next  stand.  After  a few  shots  have 
been  fired  the  crows  will  retreat  and 
become  suspicious.  It  is  then  time  to 
throw  the  dead  crow  high  into  the  air. 
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Throw  it  high  enough  for  the  crows 
circling  nearby  to  notice  it.  Apparently 
the  birds  think  it  is  one  of  their  own 
that  is  diving  into  the  trees.  Usually 
a few  of  the  crows  will  dive  down 
too,  offering  you  shots  that  you  might 
not  have  gotten  without  that  gimmick. 

If  two  persons  are  calling  crows 
and  the  birds  approach  from  the  right, 
then  the  man  on  that  side  should  quit 
and  be  quiet  as  the  crows  get  fairly 
close.  The  birds  will  continue  on  to- 
ward the  other  caller  and  pass  over 
the  silent  partner.  Had  he  continued 
calling  they  might  have  circled  just 
out  of  range  from  him. 

Frequently,  after  a number  of  crows 
have  been  taken  at  a stand,  the  birds 
will  retire  to  the  nearby  treetops  and 
talk  over  among  themselves  how 
Mable,  Joe,  or  Pete  went  in  there  to 
see  what  all  the  calling  was  about  and 
didn’t  return.  Stop  your  calling  for  a 
full  five  minutes,  then  begin  again. 
Usually,  the  crows  will  send  over  a 
few  scouts  to  check  the  situation  and 
you’ll  get  those  extra  shots. 

The  best  decoys  for  winter  shooting 
are  crows,  dead  or  artificial.  Not  a 
single  expert  crow  shooter  I know 
places  any  faith  in  the  owl  decoy.  A 
wonderful  winter  fly  way  gimmick  that 
has  paid  off  is  to  use  crow  decoys  and 
artificial  bait.  For  bait,  just  paint  some 
throwaway  beer  cans  a medium  yel- 
low and  toss  them  among  the  dozen 
or  so  decoys.  The  cans  look  like  corn 
and  must  give  the  birds  the  impres- 
sion there’s  plenty  for  all,  so  come 
join  the  fun. 

Electronic  callers  are  the  latest  rage 
and  many  hunters  use  only  this  ma- 
chine to  lure  crows.  The  biggest  fault 


with  all  the  records  I’ve  tried  is  that 
there  are  simply  too  many  crows  re- 
corded on  the  platters.  If  only  two,  or 
maybe  three  crows,  were  singing  it  out 
the  records  might  not  be  too  bad.  But, 
with  two  dozen  decoys  spread  on  the 
ground  and  a recorder  blaring  forth 
sounds  of  200  or  more  crows  at  once, 
it  s no  wonder  the  birds  become  sus- 
picious. Frequently,  they  realize  that 
something  just  isn’t  right  and  refuse  to 
come  close  enough  for  good  shooting. 
While  the  record  player  will  lure 
crows  most  of  the  time,  even  then  it 
is  far  more  effective,  if,  as  the  birds 
get  close,  the  gunner  will  chime  in 
with  his  hand  call,  at  the  same  time 
lowering  the  volume  of  the  machine. 
This  pays  off  particularly  well  in  an 
area  where  a number  of  electronic 
callers  have  been  operating.  In  fact, 
in  such  places  the  crows  will  often  fly 
away  from  the  sounds  of  the  recorder. 
Then,  only  hand  calls  will  bring  the 
birds  to  you. 

Man  Is  Still  Better 

This  points  up  a certain  fact  in- 
volving the  calling  of  all  birds.  Of 
course,  the  use  of  any  record  instru- 
ment for  use  in  calling  waterfowl  is 
prohibited  by  Federal  law.  But,  no 
machine  has  been  invented  that  can 
replace  the  man  who  can  operate  his 
own  call.  The  machine  has  a set  mes- 
sage to  deliver,  the  gunner  can  make 
changes  in  his  calling,  depending  on 
his  observations  of  the  animal  or  bird 
that  is  approaching.  It  is  this  vital  fact 
that  makes  it  important  for  all  to 
realize  that  good  game  or  bird  calling 
must  be  done  by  the  hunter,  not  a 
machine. 


THE  THREE  KINDS  OF  CROW  DECOYS.  On  the  left  is  the  solid  body  made  of  balsa 
wood,  the  center  one  is  of  paper  and  glue  and  on  the  right  is  a silhouette  decoy  made 
of  sheet  metal  and  painted  black. 
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BLIGHT  KILLED  CHESTNUT  SNAGS  tower  over  the  young  sprouts  below.  These  are 
about  as  large  as  sprouts  get  before  they  die.  The  search  for  American  chestnuts 
resistant  to  the  blight  is  still  unsuccessful. 


Over  Half  a Century  Ago  a Silent  Nemesis 
Stalked  Penn's  Woods  in  the  Form  of... 

THE  FATAL  CHESTNUT  BLIGHT 


By  Wilbert  Nathan  Savage 


TIME:  the  summer  of  1904.  Place: 
Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 

A strange  uneasiness,  born  of  an 
alarming  rumor,  lay  like  a foreboding 
token  upon  wooded  sections  of  Long 
Island  countryside.  Subsequently  the 
disturbed  atmosphere  crept  across 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  bound- 
aries. Was  the  stunning  report  pure 
hearsay;  idle  gossip?  The  answer  came 
swiftly.  Rumor  became  established 
reality.  Vague  whispers  became  cold 
facts.  Yes,  it  was  true— a murderous 
blight  had  hit  the  American  chestnut, 
and  it  was  spreading  like  wildfire! 

Dismaying  as  the  situation  was, 
Pennsylvania  promptly  braced  itself 
for  a game  bit  of  warfare  against  the 
onrushing  blight.  Various  treatment 
and  control  measures  were  hopefully 
instituted.  Infected  trees  were  de- 
stroyed, and  new  battle  lines  were 


constantly  forming  on  new  fronts.  No 
other  state  came  close  to  mustering 
so  much  resistance  to  the  woodland 
scourge.  The  valiant  fighting  spirit 
caught  on  and  Federal  forces  (USDA) 
joined  hands  with  Keystone  scientists. 
From  1912  to  1914  intensive  study- 
tests  were  linked  with  desperate  ex- 
periments seeking  remedial  effective- 
ness. Dogged  was  the  gigantic  effort; 
no  stone  was  left  unturned. 

But  success,  alas!  was  not  to  be,  for 
the  years  of  toil  failed  to  ignite  a 
single  spark  of  encouragement  in  field 
and  laboratory  reports.  All  findings 
were  hostile  even  to  the  slenderest 
thread  of  hope.  The  native  American 
chestnut  was  doomed! 

Over  towering  mountains,  across 
valleys  and  rivers  the  forest  malady 
spread,  affecting  millions,  then  tens  of 
millions  of  acres  heavily  populated  by 
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chestnut  trees.  Vast  groves  of  pure 
chestnut  sickened  and  died.  Many 
landowners  rushed  to  cut  and  market 
chestnut  timber  before  the  approach- 
ing blight  struck;  others  simply 
watched  in  stoic,  helpless  silence  as 
their  chestnut  orchards  succumbed  to 
the  creeping  Nemesis. 

Moves  in  Warm  Months 

Action  of  the  blight  was  checked 
in  winter,  but  it  made  up  for  the 
cold-weather  pause  by  journeying  at 
a mad  pace  during  warm  months. 
Ironically,  its  vehicle  was  the  singing 
breeze  of  the  forest,  for  the  dread 
destroyer  was  principally  a windborne 
traveler— and  how  awesome  its  en- 
compassing scope!  The  largest  stands 
of  chestnut  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  weren’t  yet  lifeless  when  the  fear- 
some killer  was  running  rampant  in 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania.  And, 
as  if  performing  a rite  to  solemnize 
their  passing,  the  fine  chestnut  tracts 
in  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  next 
cast  their  bloom  for  the  last  time. 
Then  south  and  west  moved  the  evil 
epidemic. 

Few  people  knew  how  or  why  the 
disease  was  wreaking  untold  havoc; 
they  only  knew  that  numberless  chest- 
nut trees  were  dead  or  dying,  and  that 
a like  plight  was  being  readied  for 
those  still  able  to  show  the  green  of 
life.  The  handful  of  curious  who 
sought  details  describing  the  blight’s 
precise  nature  learned  that  the  noble 
American  chestnut  was  speedily  pass- 
ing from  the  continent  because  of  a 
power-packed  fungus  that  put  out  air- 
worthy spores  from  fruiting  bodies  no 
larger  than  the  head  of  a pin! 

Death  in  the  Air 

When  live  spores  left  an  infected 
tree  ( usually  windborne,  as  previously 
mentioned,  but  also  carried  to  some 
extent  by  birds,  insects,  and  animals), 
the  law  of  averages  favored  their  land- 
ing at  vulnerable  points  on  nearby 
chestnut  trees.  Entry  points  for  the 
spores  ranged  from  cracks  in  the  trunk 
bark  to  natural  fissures  in  the  crotches 


of  limbs.  Lesions  made  by  wood-bor- 
ing beetles  also  offered  prime  areas  of 
penetration.  Once  the  spore  was  snugly 
inside  the  outer  bark  the  atrocious 
implantation  rapidly  worked  inward 
and  swelled  into  the  form  of  the  par- 
ent parasite  — a buff-colored  malig- 
nancy shaped  like  a fan.  ( Even  to  the 
trained  botanist  it  often  seemed  fan- 
tastically impossible,  that  no  tree  other 
than  the  chestnut  was  ever  visibly  af- 
fected by  the  vagabond  ailment!) 

The  destructive  growth  aimed  its 
tentacles  at  the  cambium,  the  ever- 
expanding  tender  cylinder  of  cells  be- 
tween the  bark  and  the  wood.  It  is  the 
job  of  the  cambium  to  build  up  each 
year’s  new  layer  of  sap-conveying 
wood— a vital  life-link  that  was  deftly 
severed  by  the  soft  but  lethal  fungus. 
Like  a thing  directed  by  some  wicked 
force  it  always  followed  a circular 
path,  thus  actually  girdling  the  tree. 
Growing  and  pressing  from  the  inside, 
it  killed  the  entire  cambium  layer  and 
extruded  its  reddish-brown  fruiting 
bodies  through  the  swollen  and  cracked 
bark.  From  these  formations,  which 
often  covered  quite  a large  area  of  the 


Photo  by  USDA 

DEAD  AMERICAN  CHESTNUTS  standing 
like  gaunt  sentinels  offering  mute  testimony 
of  the  grotesque  work  of  fungus  which 
wiped  out  billions  of  chestnut  trees. 
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outer  bark,  and  looked  somewhat  like 
sticky  masses  of  insect  eggs,  slender 
tendrils  of  spores  oozed  in  profusion. 
Soon  these  became  dry  enough  to  be- 
gin their  infectious  flight  on  the  first 
passing  breeze.  Thus  the  deadly  agents 
of  the  parasitic  fungus  romped  on 
their  villainous  way  to  defenseless 
new  hosts. 

The  initial  mark  of  the  chestnut 
blight  was  almost  without  variation: 
the  leaves  would  turn  a uniform  yel- 
low-brown, sometimes  extensively, 
sometimes  on  a single  limb.  The  swol- 
len blight  canker  could  usually  be 
located,  and  upon  slicing  away  a sec- 
tion of  the  bark  the  findings  were  sure 
to  be  disgusting  in  their  similarity.  For 
there  would  be  the  fan-shaped  fungus 
busy  at  work  in  utter  defiance  of  man’s 
quarantines,  chemicals,  etc.  While 
even  a large  blight-infected  chestnut 
usually  showed  fast-spreading  signs  of 
being  irredeemably  stricken,  it  took 
years  for  the  bark  to  become  loose 
enough  to  fall  away  in  mouldering 
strips.  But  in  time  the  trunk  and  limbs 
would  become  totally  bereft  of  bark, 
leaving  a gray-white  disrobed  specter 
sentenced  to  a shameful  fate  while 
less  honorable  forest  brethren— yea, 
the  thorn  and  the  wild  crab  apple!— 
flourished  in  mocking  good  health. 

Pretty  Well  Over 

By  1918  the  chestnut  blight,  scien- 
tifically spelled  out  Endothia  para- 
siticar had  pretty  well  fulfilled  its  hate- 
ful mission  throughout  Penn’s  Woods. 
A few  sheltered  trees  escaped  until 
1922,  perhaps  a little  later  in  some 
isolated  cases.  One  75-year-old  Penn- 
sylvanian recalls  gathering  “two  bush- 
els of  chestnuts  in  Perry  County  in 
1918  in  competition  with  wild  turkeys 
and  raccoons  who  also  prized  the  nut 
as  food.  . . .”  And  the  author  can  re- 
member going  chestnutting  in  1922 
with  his  father  on  a Youghiogheny 
River  slope  upstream  from  Ohiophyle, 
Pa.  Most  of  the  trees  were  then  dead 
at  that  late  date,  some  bearing  burrs 
on  one  side  only— a sorry,  frustrating, 
unforgettable  sight.  The  chestnuts  ob- 


served to  be  holding  longest  to  life 
were  cringing  in  deep  hollows  and 
wind-sheltered  covelike  nooks.  But  the 
stamp  of  final  ruin  soon  was  to  be 
fully  affixed;  somewhere  an  all-en- 
gulfing  mortal  decree  had  been  writ- 
ten against  the  one  and  only  Castanea 
dentata. 

Only  Memories  Remained 

Gone,  then,  were  the  tossing  seas  of 
creamy-white  chestnut  catkins  that 
sometimes  burst  into  bloom  overnight, 
richly  scenting  the  air  at  wheat-reap- 
ing time  with  a fragrance  that  brought 
industrious  bees  from  afar.  Gone  were 
the  bristling  crowns  of  dull  russet  that 
followed  the  bloom  and  swelled  fin- 
ally with  late-August  hints  of  near 
maturity  in  sun-drenched  burrs.  And 
gone  was  the  excitement  of  the  chest- 
nut harvest,  a post-frost  time  said  to 
have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  “chil- 
dren, pigs,  certain  birds,  squirrels,  and 
other  sprightly  seekers  of  ripe  brown 
nuggets  nestling  in  needle-armored 
husks.  . . .”  Gone,  indeed,  was  a part 
of  America  itself— a segment  that  once 
possessed  asset-facets  extending  far 
beyond  the  annual  crop  of  flavorful 
nuts.  (The  crop  was  annual  without 
fail  because  the  tree’s  late-blooming 
habit  offered  a positive  guarantee 
against  frost  damages.) 

Pennsylvania,  quite  understandably, 
staggered  under  the  crushing  blow  at 
her  natural  wealth— an  overwhelming 
loss  too  vast  and  complex  to  compute. 
For  chestnut  timber,  before  the  blight, 
comprised  ten  per  cent  of  trees  in  the 
forested  valley  floors,  forty  per  cent  on 
the  mid-ridges,  and  up  to  one  hundred 
per  cent  pure  chestnut  occurred  on 
many  Keystone  ridge-tops!  No  one  in 
the  state,  nor  in  the  chestnut  zone- 
man,  woman,  or  child— escaped  the 
resource-loss  impact  of  the  wearisome, 
ugly  episode.  For  the  chestnut  gave  of 
itself  in  a most  unique  and  generous 
manner,  beginning  early  in  life  and 
continuing,  if  left  unmolested,  through- 
out many  decades. 

At  five  years  of  age  the  chestnut 
started  to  bear  nuts;  in  fifteen  years  it 
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became  valuable  as  timber.  Growth 
was  rapid,  yet  its  roots  were  excellent 
“soil-holders.”  The  wood  of  the  chest- 
nut was  rather  soft  and  coarse,  but  its 
durability  was  surpassed  by  few  other 
native  woods.  Actually,  it  was  so  ver- 
satile that  it  was  used  for  everything 
from  picture  frames  to  heavy  piling 
and  building  timbers.  It  weighed  just 
a fraction  over  28  pounds  per  cubic 
foot  when  thoroughly  dry,  and  its 
warping  tendencies  were  very  toler- 
able. The  wood  was  handsomely 
grained;  it  sawed  easily  and  held  nails 
well;  and  in  contact  with  soil  its  high 
tannin  content  provided  decay-resist- 
ing qualities  that  gave  the  long-lasting 
locust  tough  competition.  As  interior 
finish  wood  it  was  superb;  surfacing 
was  a lazy  man’s  job,  which  caused 
the  furniture  industry  to  regard  the 
wood  as  “supremely  suited”  to  their 
business.  Railroads  bought  countless 
miles  of  chestnut  ties,  and  as  fireplace 
fuel  it  burned  clean  and  spark-free. 

Honored  in  folk  songs,  verse,  prose, 
and  art,  the  American  chestnut  in 
good  health  presented  a fine  appear- 
ance. ( Cities,  large  and  small,  still 
have  their  “Chestnut  Streets,”  and 


rural  high  points  by  the  score  firmly 
retain  their  nostalgic  “Chestnut  Ridge” 
identity.)  A height  of  70  to  80  feet 
was  common  for  the  tree,  while  50  to 
60  feet  was  very  common.  Some  at- 
tained a height  of  100  feet,  and  a cir- 
cumference of  14  to  18  feet  was  quite 
ordinary.  On  rare  occasions  a tree 
would  reach  a ground-level  diameter 
of  nine  to  eleven  feet,  and  exhibit  a 
dense  symmetrical  “head”  or  leafy 
canopy  measuring  more  than  100  feet 
across— a picture  of  magnificence  ever 
worthy  of  the  famous  poetic  “under 
the  spreading  chestnut  tree”  reference. 

Useful  Bark 

The  bark  of  the  native  chestnut  was 
grayish  brown  to  granite-gray  in  color, 
with  irregular  vertical  furrows  that 
deepened  as  the  tree  aged.  And  here 
again  the  chestnut  gave  liberally  of 
itself.  For  the  bark  of  the  chestnut, 
when  processed  in  the  leather  indus- 
try’s extracting  vats,  yielded  an  ex- 
cellent grade  of  tannin  (a  dark  acid 
substance  used  in  tanning  raw  leath- 
ers). To  the  lumberman  of  yesteryear, 
chestnut  bark  removed  for  tannery 
marketing  was  called  “tan  bark,”  or 


A FINE  YOUNG  STAND  of  American  chestnut  timber.  Pennsylvania  had  some  of  the 
most  outstanding  groves  of  chestnuts  to  be  found  anywhere.  Uniform  growth  was  a 
characteristic  feature  of  Keystone  chestnuts.  Photo  by  u.  S.  Forest  Service 


tannin  bark.  Generally  it  was 
stripped  from  older  trees,  since  with 
age  the  percentage  of  tannin  in  the 
bark  increased  both  in  volume  and  in 
chemical  intensity.  The  heavy  bark, 
cut  in  strips  of  varying  lengths,  was 
baled  and  shipped  to  convenient  tan- 
neries. Shipping  points  normally 
weren’t  very  far  apart  because  tan- 
neries were  then  so  plentiful  that  sev- 
eral operating  within  a supply-center 
radius  of  fifty  miles  was  not  unusual. 

Greatest  Value  in  the  Nut 

But  with  both  bark  and  wood  ac- 
corded every  fair  claim  to  importance, 
the  most  delightful  of  the  chestnut’s 
dutiful  services  to  mankind  was  its 
abundant  yearly  offering  of  nuts.  How 
gay  the  occasion  when  “chestnutting” 
time  arrived!  Off  to  the  autumn  woods 
went  droves  of  eager  pickers,  all  anx- 
ious to  taste-test  the  new  crop  freshly 
felled  by  clever  Jack  Frost.  But  pru- 
dent consideration  of  substantial  cash 
premiums  always  offered  for  the  sea- 
son s first  chestnuts  usually  guaran- 
teed that  “early  pickin’s  would  be 
sampled  sparingly,  for  the  early  bird’s 
bonus  was  in  the  sellin’  and  not  in  the 
eatin. 

How  true  those  words  of  an  86- 
year-old  Pennsylvania  mountain 
dweller!  When  chestnut  bins  echoed 
with  emptiness  and  merchants  were 
clamoring  for  fall’s  first  fruits  of  the 
burr,  chestnuts  sometimes  sold  for  an 
eye-popping  twenty  to  twenty-five 
cents  a pound!  But  how  fleeting  that 
ambition-kindling  price.  For  supply’s 
fast  pace,  with  its  surging  brown  stream 
of  prime  nuts  pouring  in  from  the  hills 
’round  about,  soon  plugged  the  maw 
of  initial  demand.  Result:  prices  paid 
the  picker  often  slipped  overnight 
from  a quarter  a pound  to  seven  or 
eight  cents,  then  to  a stabilized  three 
or  four  cents.  The  retail  price  for 
chestnuts  then  would  peg  itself,  gen- 
erally, at  about  $6  a bushel-eight 
dollars  if  the  nuts  were  “peddled.”  But 
the  price  plummet  was  always  ex- 
pected, and  in  spite  of  the  drop  the 
chestnut  flood  would  continue.  So 
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LEAVES  AND  NUTS  of  the  American  chest- 
nut (Castanea  clentata).  Note  the  long  and 
pointed  leaves  with  serrated  edges.  Burrs 
contained  three  or  four  nuts — sometimes 
just  two  extra  large  chestnuts. 

heavy  was  the  peak  supply  that  the 
nuts  actually  were  shipped  out  of 
small  towns  and  villages  (many  then 
enjoyed  the  convenience  of  a railway 
siding)  by  the  boxcar  load! 

To  the  rural  boy  and  girl  then  living 
in  the  chestnut  zones,  the  harvested 
nut  meant  clothing  for  school;  for  the 
housewife  it  provided  hard-to-come- 
by  cash  for  necessities  as  well  as  small 
luxuries.  And  the  man  of  the  house, 
for  a few  seemingly  winged  weeks, 
often  could  wrest  from  the  nut  a daily 
wage  that  was  above  the  prevailing 
rate  of  the  day. 

He  Remembers  When  . . . 

A senior  Pennsylvanian,  able  to  re- 
member picking  chestnuts  “before  Wil- 
liam McKinley  became  President,” 
offers  this  warm  sidelight  of  the  chest- 
nut era: 

“When  frost-nudged  burrs  came 
raining  down,  my  brothers  and  I would 
make  haste  to  the  woods  to  pick  chest- 
nuts in  every  imaginable  kind  of  con- 
tainer-buckets, baskets,  sacks,  hats, 
pockets,  and  so  on.  A good  many 
farmers  in  those  days  would  turn  their 
hogs  out  to  fatten  on  the  abundant 
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chestnuts.  Sometimes  they’d  get  pretty 
wild  and  mean  and  on  occasion  we’d 
have  to  drive  them  away  from  favorite 
chestnut  groves.  But  on  other  occa- 
sions they’d  turn  on  us  and  drive  us  up 
the  first  handy  saplings. 

“There  were  almost  always  signs 
where  wild  turkeys  had  scratched,  but 
we  rarely  glimpsed  the  wily  birds. 
Deer  were  fond  of  chestnuts,  too,  and 
squirrels  gloried  in  the  unfailing  mir- 
acle of  over-supply. 

“Many  of  the  burrs  would  burst 
upon  hitting  the  ground,  sending  ripe 
nuts  flying  out  of  remarkable  contain- 
ers that  were  velvet-lined  on  the  in- 
side, but  a regular  spherical  porcupine 
on  the  outside.  Some  of  the  fattest 
burrs  always  seemed  to  hang  high  and 
remain  attached  in  defiance  of  the 
loosening  powers  of  frosty  nights.  But 
it  also  seemed  that  there’d  always  be 
a boy  present  who  could  whiz  up  a 
club  with  rifle-shot  accuracy  and  fetch 
down  the  most  taunting  clusters.  Burrs 
that  failed  to  open  were  soundly 
thumped  with  boot  heels,  small  mal- 
lets, or  stones,  thus  forcing  each  to 
surrender  its  treasure  of  three  to  four 
glossy  nuts.  It  is  with  great  sadness 
that  I recall  the  acres  upon  acres 
literally  covered  with  golden-brown 
burrs.  . . .” 

The  chestnut  blight  was  Oriental 
in  origin,  having  been  brought  into 
the  New  York  City  area  on  Asiatic 
chestnuts  or  seedlings.  Over  the  years 
—centuries,  very  likely  — the  foreign 
chestnut  had  developed  such  a resist- 
ance to  the  fungus  in  the  way  of  dam- 
age it  rarely  caused  anything  more 
serious  than  a few  scars  on  the  tree’s 
trunk  or  lower  limbs.  But  when  it  hit 
the  American  chestnut,  which  was 
wholly  without  a trace  of  acquired 
immunity,  the  helpless  victim  was 
quickly  dispatched  with  awesome 
thoroughness. 

Dead  chestnut  timber,  basically 
sound  but  infested  with  various  boring 
insects  and  their  wood-chewing  larvae, 
came  into  its  own  in  the  1930’s  and 
1940’s.  It  caught  on  as  “wormy  chest- 


nut, and  the  pock-marked  lumber 
often  brought  attractive  prices— partly 
because  of  its  unique  markings,  partly 
because  of  its  scarcity,  a factor  which 
usually  can  be  depended  on  to  breed 
the  conditions  of  demand.  Today, 
even  solitary  dead  chestnuts  are  rare, 
and  sizable  stands  simply  do  not  exist. 

But  wherever  you  can  locate  frag- 
ments of  old  chestnut  stumps  you  may 
also  find  green  chestnut  sprouts.  These 
brave  young  shoots  sometimes  reach  a 
height  of  20  feet  or  more.  A few  may 
even  bear  a small  crop  of  burrs  (all 
too  often  the  nuts  appear  imperfect 
and  will  not  germinate).  But  after  a 
few  years  they  inevitably  sicken  and 
die  in  exactly  the  same  fashion  as  their 
ancestors.  For  the  blight  spores  lurk 
in  every  particle  of  decayed  chestnut 
wood,  even  down  to  rotted  root  sys- 
tems! 

Thus  runs  the  saga  of  a noble  Amer- 
ican tree  that  struggled  for  life  and 
lost.  There  have  been  many  experi- 
ments in  the  crossing  of  various  foreign 
chestnuts,  but  all  attempts  to  come  up 
with  a rival  for  the  native  Castanea 
dentata  have  failed,  Substitutes  simply 
do  not  have  the  flavorful  nuts  nor  the 
robust  dimensions  of  the  old  American 
chestnut. 

There  are  responsible  individuals 
who  to  this  day  believe  that  in  the 
green  shoots,  which  often  surround 
the  remains  of  ancient  chestnut 
stumps,  rests  the  key  to  a return  of  the 
American  chestnut.  In  fact,  a handful 
of  hopefuls  are  faithfully  conducting 
selective  planting  and  other  experi- 
ments aimed  at  finding  a positive  solu- 
tion to  the  tenacious  blight  problem. 
Perhaps  their  toil  will  one  day  be  re- 
warded with  a truly  American  strain 
able  to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  the 
fungus  which  up  to  now  has  held  the 
trump  card.  Of  course  this  miracle 
may  never  occur.  On  the  other  hand 
. . . who  knows?  Out  of  diligent  effort 
may  emerge  a botanist  with  the  stature 
of  a Salk  or  a Pasteur.  At  least  it  is  a 
thought  to  which  we  can  attach  a 
fragile  streamer  of  trust. 
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Birds  Had  Created  a Health  Hazard . . . 


Organized  Crow  Shoots  at  Lake  Ontelannee 

By  Pau!  H.  Glerrny 
CIA,  Southeast  Division 

Photos  by  the  Author 


OVER  the  past  several  years,  the 
crow  population  at  the  Lake 
Ontelaunee  Propagation  Area  in  Berks 
County  has  shown  a rapid  increase 
and  has  brought  with  it  an  increase  in 
the  problems  for  the  area.  First,  be- 
cause the  area  is  the  watershed  for 
the  Reading  Water  Company,  the 
large  number  of  crows  wintering  there 
has  created  a health  hazard  — thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  crows  de- 
positing wastes  which  finds  its  way 
into  the  water  supply.  Crow  shooters, 
who  were  forced  to  shoot  on  the 
fringes  of  the  area,  were  causing  nu- 
merous headaches  for  the  utility  com- 
panies through  damage  to  the  cable 
lines  which  parallel  the  boundaries. 
The  Water  Company  property  is  a 
State  Game  Propagation  Area,  and, 
therefore,  is  closed  to  hunting.  Being 
one  of  the  largest  “crow  roosts”  in 
this  section  of  the  state,  the  hunters 
were  losing  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  some  good  hunting  recreation  in 
the  off-season. 

Game  Commission  Southeast  Divi- 
sion Supervisor  T.  A.  Reynolds,  realiz- 
ing the  opportunity  which  existed  for 
providing  more  recreation  to  the  hunt- 
ers of  the  locality,  arranged  with  offi- 
cials of  the  City  of  Reading  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  to 
open  the  area  for  an  organized  and 
supervised  “crow  shoot”  on  a trial 
basis  during  the  month  of  January, 
1962.  This  trial  shoot  was  so  success- 
ful and  the  interest  was  of  such  a high 
degree  that  the  first  shoot  was  fol- 
lowed during  the  past  winter  by  two 
additional  shoots;  one  on  January  13 
and  the  second  on  February  17. 

In  order  to  properly  organize  and 
supervise  the  hunts,  District  Game 
Protectors,  Division  Office  Staff  per- 


A TRUCKLOAD  of  crows  killed  at  the 
February  17  shoot  at  Ontelaunee.  After 
retrieving  the  crows,  the  shooters  threw 
them  into  this  truck  and  the  Game  Com- 
mission disposed  of  them. 

sonnel  and  Deputy  Game  Protectors 
were  assigned  to  register  the  hunters, 
supply  each  with  a permit,  and  to  pa- 
trol the  area  during  the  designated 
shooting  hours.  The  hunters  were 
asked  to  remove  all  dead  crows  from 
the  area,  deposit  same  in  a truck  at 
the  registration  site  and  file  a report 
of  their  success  on  the  permit  which 
was  returned  to  the  registration  desk 
at  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  initial  venture  in  January,  1962, 
attracted  approximately  one  thousand 
hunters.  The  day’s  tabulations  showed 
a kill  of  4,000  crows,  4 red  foxes,  2 
gray  foxes,  and  6 great  horned  owls. 
Of  course,  along  with  the  success,  the 
day  also  brought  to  light  many  prob- 
lems. Temperatures  in  the  low  teens 
presented  obstacles  for  those  officers 
who  were  assigned  to  man  the  pencils 
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and  register  the  hunters.  With  no 
shelter  available,  it  was  necessary  to 
work  in  relays— one  group  operating 
the  pencils  with  rapidly  numbing  fin- 
gers while  the  reserve  group  was  at- 
tempting to  thaw  their  digits  over  an 
open  fire.  Thermos  bottles  of  coffee 
were  emptied  long  before  the  morning 
registration  was  completed.  Failure  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  hunters  to  re- 
trieve the  dead  birds  required  the 
labor  of  the  Food  and  Cover  Corps 
members  under  direction  of  Land 
Manager  Samuel  McFarland,  to  re- 
move the  dead  crows  from  the  area  on 
the  following  day.  Many  of  the  shoot- 
ers found  that  they  had  exhausted 
their  supply  of  ammunition  while  the 
crows  were  still  flying— and  could  only 
watch  the  black  rascals  fly  overhead 
while  the  more  fortunate  hunters,  well 
stocked  with  shot  shells,  continued  to 
bang  away.  One  group  from  Philadel- 
phia, having  arrived  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  having  used  up  all  of  their 
ammunition,  returned  to  Philadelphia 
for  lunch  and  to  renew  their  supply 
of  shot  shells.  They  made  it  back  in 
time  for  the  evening  shoot. 

With  these  problems  in  mind,  the 
shoots  during  the  months  of  January 
and  February  in  1963  were  organized 
with  an  eye  to  solving  the  problems. 
A large  tent  was  acquired,  equipped 
with  tables  and  chairs  for  the  use  of 
the  registrars,  and  a portable  generator 
supplied  electrical  current  for  lights 
and  a kerosene-burning,  electrically- 
operated  heating  plant.  The  Berks 
County  Chapter,  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America,  set  up  a tent  and  dis- 
pensed hot  soup,  hot  dogs,  coffee,  and 
hot  chocolate.  The  problem  of  the 
dead  birds  on  the  area  was  solved 
when  the  Ontelaunee  Township  Po- 
lice, the  Izaak  Walton  League  and 
Leesport  Gun  Club,  in  cooperation 
with  other  local  sportsmen’s  clubs, 
sporting  goods  stores  and  businesses 
provided  trophies  and  prizes  to  be 
awarded  to  the  individuals  who  re- 
trieved and  turned  in  the  greatest  num- 
bers of  dead  crows.  Those  in  quest  of 
a trophy  or  prize  carried,  hauled,  and 


SECOND  PLACE  WINNER  Frank  Celner 
(left),  of  Bernside  Avenue,  Reading,  holds 
the  gun  case  he  won  for  retrieving  106 
crows  at  the  February  17  shoot.  First  place 
went  to  George  A.  Deitrick,  Jr.,  of  Third 
Street,  Reading  (not  pictured),  for  retriev- 
ing 181  crows. 

dragged  crows  by  the  thousands  to 
the  registration  area. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1963,  the  organized  crow 
shoot  attracted  2,300  registered  shoot- 
ers—this  on  a day  which  found  a 
steady,  and  sometimes  heavy,  rain  fall- 
ing long  before  daylight  and  lasting 
well  into  the  midday  period.  Coupled 
with  a dense  fog,  the  rain  should  have 
kept  the  hunters  at  home  and  in  bed 
on  a Sunday  morning  which  was  made 
for  late  sleeping.  But— they  came.  They 
got  soaked  and  chilled  — slogged 
through  the  mud— and  expressed  their 
satisfaction  with  a “good  day.”  At  the 
conclusion  of  one  of  the  shoots,  a 
hunter  approached  this  officer  and 
stated:  “I’ve  been  hunting  for  30  years 
and  this  has  been  the  greatest  day 
of  my  life.” 

In  summing  up,  it  can  be  reported 
that  a great  deal  of  recreation  was 
enjoyed  by  a large  number  of  sports- 
men. There  were  no  accidents  or  inci- 
dents reported  in  the  course  of  the 
three  shoots.  The  officials  of  the  Bead- 
ing City  Water  Company  expressed 
their  pleasure  with  the  conduct  of 
those  in  attendance  and  the  behavior 
was  excellent.  Ontelaunee  Township 
Police  Chief  James  Oesterling  and  his 
officers  gave  valuable  assistance  in 
handling  the  traffic  on  the  area.  As  for 
the  hunters  — the  most  often  asked 
question  is  “When’s  the  next  Crow 
Shoot  at  Ontelaunee?” 
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IIS  TARGET  for  the  night  is  crayfish. 


DISCOVERING  a crayfish,  the  little  bear 
starts  to  dig. 


"I'LL  FINIS 


The  Raceoon . . . 


CLOWN  < 


EVER  meet  the  masked  prowler  fa 
If  you  have,  you  will  agree,  the 
with  a surprising  number  of  human  a 
The  raccoon  family,  Procyonidae,  is 
cat.  The  former  is  among  the  best  kn 
continents,  while  the  other  is  little  kr 
along  the  Mexican  border. 

Restless,  inquisitive  and  fun  lovin 
dweller.  Found  residing  in  hollow  tr€ 
the  margins  of  streams  and  ponds  w 
buried  in  the  mud  and  stones,  and  cr; 
or  five  youngsters  born  in  late  spring, 
tall  timber  until  frost  arrives  in  the 
heavily  and  supplements  their  diet  w: 
tions  of  fat  for  the  months  of  inactivi 
ing  bad  weather,  they  reappear  again 
Raccoons  rarely  range  far  from  th 
light,  these  masked  clowns  descend  1 
tree,  their  paths  lead  straight  to  the  s 
occasion  that  the  author  turned  his  c 
beside  the  Huntington  Creek  in  northc 
liking  this  “little  bear”  has  for  the  fresl 


1 

"I  BETTER  get  lost  until  the  coast  is 
clear." 


his  hollow  log." 


ior 


"OH,  OH,  here  comes  trouble!' 


"HEY,  what's  that  noise?" 

"WOW,  that  crayfish  tastes  like  'more.' ' 


:s  natural  habitat  along  a wooded  stream? 
of  the  bear”  is  the  clown  of  the  forest. 


members— the  raccoon  and  the  ring-tailed 
imals  on  the  North  and  South  American 
of  its  restricted  range  in  the  desert  land 


it  describes  this  masked,  nocturnal  forest 
Lelights  to  sport  in  the  shallow  water  on 
3S  frogs,  small  fish,  fresh-water  mussels 
dish  that  hide  beneath  rocks.  With  four 
ics  along  the  streams  and  fields  bordering 
Ivent  of  cold  weather,  the  family  feeds 
3cts,  fruit  and  acorns  to  build  concentra- 
their  leaf-filled  nests  in  hollow  trees  dur- 
!:he  varied  conditions  outside, 
st  of  food.  With  the  falling  shades  of  twi- 
to  search  for  things  to  eat.  And  from  the 
ight  of  fishing  fun.  It  was  just  such  an 
a raccoon  found  living  in  the  dense  woods 
;ania.  The  picture  story  reveals  the  intense 
i and  the  clownish  actions  that  follow. 


"I'LL  LOCK  my  claws,  now  see  if  you  can 
get  away." 


1IC  FCREJT 


Mr.  No  Tracks 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  - A local 
farmer  recently  found  that  he  was 
missing  chickens  out  of  his  hen  house. 
Checking  outside  in  the  snow,  he  could 
find  no  tracks  of  any  kind.  Yet  each 
morning  he  would  miss  another 
chicken.  On  a more  thorough  investi- 
gation he  found,  behind  some  old 
bales  of  hay  in  the  coop,  a raccoon 
fast  asleep  with  the  remains  of  many 
chickens  around  him.  Needless  to  say, 
the  farmer  made  sure  Mr.  No  Tracks 
did  not  wake  up.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Leo  J.  Badger,  Hartstown. 

Surplus  Feed 

ELK  COUNTY  — When  the  snows 
left  Elk  County  I witnessed  several 
areas  where  the  forest  creatures  are 
making  great  use  of  the  abundance  of 
acorns  that  were  dropped  on  the 
ground  last  fall.  The  majority  of  these 
acorns  were  still  in  good  shape  and  I 
saw  both  deer  and  turkeys  making 
good  use  of  them.  In  these  areas  the 
deer  are  in  finer  shape  than  I have 
ever  seen  them  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
—District  Game  Protector  Fred  H.  Ser- 
vey,  Jr.,  St.  Marys. 


Migrating  Squirrels 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  - Early  in 
March  I saw  a migration  of  squirrels 
from  somewhere  to  Luzerne  and  Mon- 
roe Counties.  The  bushy  tails  were  all 
around  the  area  in  quite  large  num- 
bers, even  in  areas  where  the  resi- 
dents hadn’t  seen  them  all  winter. 
Hope  they  are  here  to  stay.  — Land 
Manager  John  Booth,  White  Haven. 

Variety  in  His  Job 

ERIE  COUNTY  — Deputy  Virgil 
Grose  and  I investigated  the  following 
complaints  on  a single  day  in  March. 
Report  of  a skunk  in  cellar— skunk 
was  gone  when  we  arrived.  Strange 
animal  under  a back  porch— removed 
one  opossum.  Bird  tangled  in  rope  in 
tree  in  front  lawn— removed  one  long- 
eared owl.  Duck  flew  into  side  of  ga- 
rage-restored one  duck  to  a more  suit- 
able habitat.  Mailed  rabbit  repellent 
literature  to  reply  to  three  complaints. 
Set  trap  for  coon  upsetting  garbage 
can.  All  of  the  above  happened  in 
Erie,  and  it  happens  every  day.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  David  Kirkland, 
Wesley  ville. 
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Deer  Not  for  Hire 

BEAVER  COUNTY— On  the  7th  of 
March,  I received  a call  from  the 
Mackintosh  Hemphill  Company  in 
Midland.  There  were  two  deer  inside 
the  fence,  and  the  employes  were  con- 
cerned about  their  safety.  I went  to 
the  plant,  and  with  the  help  of  two  of 
the  employes,  William  Reckner  and 
Walter  Marciniak,  we  were  successful 
in  driving  the  deer  out  into  the  sur- 
rounding woods.  The  deer  had  entered 
the  plant  grounds  through  the  main 
gate,  which  was  the  only  entrance 
open.  They  had  been  seen  at  8:30  a.m. 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  time  clock.  At 
10:10  a.m.  they  left  by  the  main  gate. 
I asked  the  watchman  if,  in  the  future, 
he  would  ask  the  deer  for  their  inden- 
tification  pass  before  he  let  them  into 
the  plant.  It  seems  as  though  the  deer 
were  looking  for  employment,  but 
could  not  figure  out  how  to  punch  the 
time  clock.— District  Game  Protector 
Harry  E.  Merz,  Beaver. 

Early  Fawn 

BLAIR  COUNTY  - President  Mi- 
chael Geiner,  of  the  Brush  Mt.  Sports- 
men’s Club,  informed  me  that  he  and 
some  of  the  club  members  had  seen  a 
fawn  on  their  club  grounds  in  mid- 
March.  A number  of  these  men  are 
true  outdoorsmen  and  I would  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  them.  — District 
Game  Protector  Paul  Miller,  Bellwood. 


Little  White  Lies 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY- Recently  I 
was  called  by  a farmer  who  informed 
me  of  a serious  Game  Law  violation 
on  his  property.  He  gave  me  all  the 
information  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful apprehension  and  prosecution  of 
the  violator.  Immediately  upon  receipt 
of  this  information,  I contacted  the 
suspect  and  asked  questions  regard- 
ing the  case.  The  suspect  denied 
knowledge  of  the  case  and  assured  me 
he  was  the  Number  One  Sportsman  of 
the  County.  For  one  hour  I let  him  talk 
about  his  activities  on  a certain  day 
at  a specified  time.  He  had  at  least 
four  alibis  and  kept  to  his  original 
story.  Finally,  after  listening  to  all  his 
excuses,  he  was  told  that  he  was  seen 
by  an  unknown  person,  his  license 
number  of  his  auto  was  taken,  and 
then  I gave  him  the  time  and  date  of 
the  violation,  being  a Tuesday,  at  2:30 
p.m.  It  was  then  that  he  began  yelling, 
“I  did  it,  I did  it,  but  your  squealer  is 
a no  good  liar,  a no  darn  good  liar— 
anything  I hate  is  a liar— you  can  trust 
a thief  but  you  can’t  trust  a liar.”  I 
then  reminded  the  defendant  that  for 
one  hour  he  did  nothing  but  lie  to  me 
regarding  this  case.  “Yeh,  that  was 
different,  because  those  were  only 
little  white  lies,”  he  stated.  Is  there  a 
difference?— District  Game  Protector 
Edward  Sherlinski,  Miffiinville. 

Blind  Beaver 

BRADFORD  COUNTY- Tom  John- 
son is  a local  trapper  who  traps  in 
New  York  State  as  well  as  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  came  to  my  headquarters 
during  the  month  of  March  to  see 
about  getting  tagged  the  beaver  pelts 
that  he  caught  in  Pennsylvania.  With 
him  he  had  two  beavers  that  he  had 
caught  in  New  York.  Both  were  nice 
sized  beaver,  but  one  seemed  to  be  in 
much  better  flesh  than  the  other.  Ex- 
amination revealed  that  the  beaver  in 
poor  flesh  was  blind.— District  Game 
Protector  A.  Dean  Rockwell,  Sayre. 
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Miles  of  Rabbits 

WE STMORELAND  COUNTY- 
During  the  past  month,  while  out  on 
night  patrol,  I counted  a total  of  36 
cottontail  rabbits  in  the  headlights  of 
my  car  on  a 2^-mile  stretch  of  road 
between  Merwin  and  Markle.  There 
seems  to  be  a very  good  holdover  of 
rabbits  throughout  my  district.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Hans  P.  Goedeke. 
Apollo. 

Tracks  Talk 

TIOGA  COUNTY- Received  a call 
on  March  20,  1963,  from  a lady  saying 
that  she  had  seen  a bear  in  her  yard 
in  Covington.  Officers  Hinman,  Bern- 
stein and  I went  to  investigate  and 
could  not  find  any  sign  of  the  bear. 
Later  that  week,  on  the  23rd  of  March, 
I received  a call  from  a gentleman  liv- 
ing right  near  the  lady  that  had  called 
about  the  bear,  saying  that  a bear  had 
been  around  his  house  and  that  the 
tracks  were  still  in  the  snow.  I asked 
him  twice  if  he  was  sure  that  the 
tracks  were  still  there  and  he  said  they 
were.  I told  the  man  I would  be  right 
down  to  see  him.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
house  the  man  met  me  at  the  door  and 
said  to  follow  him  out  to  the  garage 
where  the  tracks  were.  When  we  got 
to  the  side  of  the  garage  all  I could 
say  to  the  gentleman  was,  “Sir,  those 
are  rabbit  tracks,”  and  left.— District 
Game  Protector  Duane  T.  Moore, 
Mansfield. 


Spring  Dip 

BERKS  COUNTY  - While  in  Lan- 
caster County  on  March  20,  to  present 
programs  to  several  school  assemblies, 
and  traveling  from  Mt.  Joy  to  Mari- 
etta, I noticed  a woodchuck  in  a field 
near  the  secondary  road  on  which 
I was  traveling.  As  he  waddled  down 
across  the  field  I stopped  to  watch 
his  travels.  The  spring  thaw  and  rains 
had  left  a pond  of  water  in  the  fielc 
and  as  the  woodchuck  approachec 
the  pond,  he  hesitated,  looked  around, 
started  to  back-track  and  then,  once 
again,  returned  to  the  pond,  plunged 
in  and  swam  about  75  feet  to  the  other 
side  of  the  pond,  continued  up  the 
bank  and  disappeared  in  a hole  along 
the  bank.  Evidently,  he  was  just  too 
tired  to  make  the  detour  around  the 
small  body  of  water.  — Conservation 
Information  Assistant  Paul  Glenny, 
West  Lawn. 

Twin  Road  Kill 

SOMERSET  COUNTY- Father  and 
son  killed  deer  with  their  cars  at  same 
spot  approximately  one-half  mile  from 
their  home.  The  father  killed  a 13- 
point  buck  September  25,  1960,  along 
old  Route  30,  Somerset  County,  at  the 
expense  of  approximately  $250  dam- 
age to  his  late  model  vehicle.  In  the 
early  morning  of  March  28,  1963,  his 
son,  Roy  (using  his  dad’s  1961  Dodge), 
hit  and  killed  a buck  causing  approxi- 
mately $200  damage  to  the  car.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  James  Burns,  Jr., 
Stoystown. 
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An  Apple  a Day 

McKEAN  COUNTY — A few  of  the 
sportsmen’s  clubs  had  purchased 
apples  for  the  deer  but  they  aren’t  the 
only  ones  that  have  been  feeding  the 
deer  apples.  Several  times  this  winter 
I have  seen  turkeys  feeding  on  apples 
that  were  still  hanging  on  the  trees 
and  there  would  be  deer  under  the 
trees  picking  up  the  apples  they 
knocked  down.  — District  Game  Pro- 
tector John  Putnam,  Crosby. 

A Cheap  and  Deadly  Drunk 

LUZERNE  COUNTY -A  very  ar- 
dent grouse  hunter  became  worried 
when  he  found  a dead  grouse  under  a 
hemlock  tree  sitting  in  a natural  posi- 
tion. The  bird  was  dead.  The  inter- 
ested sportsman  brought  the  grouse  to 
the  office.  The  crop  was  full  of  grapes 
and  no  evidence  of  any  injuries  due  to 
accidents  or  illegal  shooting  could  be 
observed.  We  delivered  the  bird  to  a 
laboratory  to  determine  the  cause  of 
death.  A few  days  later  we  received 
a report  from  the  lab  stating  that  the 
grouse  died  from  intoxication,  due  to 
the  amount  of  grapes  that  fermented 
in  the  crop  and  spread  alcohol 
throughout  the  bird’s  system.  Maybe 
this  could  be  the  cause  of  some  of  the 
grouses’  crazy  flights  in  the  month  of 
October  which  is  known  as  the  month 
of  the  crazy  moon. —District  Game  Pro- 
tector Edward  F.  Gdosky,  Dallas. 


Only  on  the  Telephone 

VENANGO  COUNTY  - A lady- 
called  one  Saturday  to  report  that  the 
deer  near  her  home  were  starving.  I 
asked,  “What  makes  you  think  they 
are  starving?”  She  stated,  “They  are 
eating  branches  off  the  trees,  they  are 
so  hungry.” 

A man  called  the  other  day  and 
wanted  to  know  where  he  could  send 
some  rabbit  manure  to  have  a labora- 
tory analysis  made  of  it.  He  heard 
that  it  was  good  chicken  feed,  but 
wanted  to  be  sure  of  the  contents. 

A farmer  in  Erie  County  wanted  it 
to  be  known  that  he  intended  to  have 
arrested  for  “litterbugging”  any  per- 
son he  apprehended  putting  corn  or 
other  feed  on  his  land  for  deer.  Some- 
one had  put  about  twenty  bushels  of 
corn  on  his  place  and  attracted  a herd 
of  approximately  100  deer.  They  did 
heavy  damage  to  his  grape  vineyard. 
Apparently  the  State  Police  think  the 
fine  can  be  levied.— Conservation  In- 
formation Assistant  R.  D.  Parlaman, 
Franklin. 


Crash  Landing 

WARREN  COUNTY  - A large 
whistling  swan  disrupted  electric  serv- 
ice for  several  homes  in  the  town  of 
Youngsville  the  evening  of  March  29. 
For  some  reason  it  decided  to  make  a 
landing,  and  it  came  crashing  down 
through  the  electric  wires  causing  the 
fuses  to  blow  in  a transformer.  It  was 
necessary  to  call  out  a Pennsylvania 
Electric  Company  crew  to  restore 
service.  The  swan  was  picked  up  by  a 
family  in  town,  who  notified  me  the 
next  morning.  I picked  up  the  bird, 
examined  it  closely,  and  found  no  seri- 
ous injuries.  I released  it  on  Broken- 
straw  Creek  in  back  of  my  house.  It 
swam  around  for  an  hour  or  so  and 
then  flew  away,  apparently  none  the 
worse  for  its  crash  landing.  — Land 
Manager  William  Overturf,  Youngs- 
ville. 
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PGC  Photos  by  Parlaman  and  Harrison 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  FEDERATION  OF  SPORTSMEN'S  CLUBS  held  their  spring  con- 
vention in  Harrisburg  on  March  29  and  30.  Governor  William  W.  Scranton  (left  picture) 
is  welcomed  by  Oscar  A.  Becker,  Honorary  President,  before  the  Governor  addressed 
the  group  on  the  subject  of  strip  mine  legislation.  Another  dignitary  present  was  Ross 
Leffler  (left  in  right  picture),  recently  elected  President  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, shown  here  with  Pennsylvania  Federation  President  Carl  A.  White,  of  Avonmore 


Big  Game  Hunter  Report  Cards  List  35 
Bears  Over  300  Pounds 


Analysis  of  big  game  report  cards 
submitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  by  successful  bear  hunt- 
ers last  fall  shows  35  bruins  fell  into 
the  300-pound  and  over  class.  The 
1962  season  record  was  a bruin  shot  in 
Tioga  County  on  November  26  by 
David  Fitzgerald,  Bernville.  He  listed 
its  weight  at  521  pounds.  Seven  other 
hunters  reported  “heavyweights” 
bagged  in  Clinton  County,  four  each 
were  downed  in  Pike  and  Lycoming 
Counties. 

Commission  officials  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  weights  listed  on  the 
hunter  report  cards  could  not  be  veri- 
fied. They  cited  the  case  of  the  much 
publicized  700-pound  bear  which 
would  have  been  a new  Pennsylvania 
and  world’s  record.  This  bear  was 
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taken  in  Luzerne  County  on  Novem- 
ber 29.  The  big  bruin’s  weight  had 
been  obtained  by  taking  the  combined 
weight  of  the  bear  and  the  car  used 
to  transport  it.  The  total  weight  was 
accurately  determined  on  a set  of 
truck  scales  owned  by  a local  coal 
company.  But  in  subtracting  the 
weight  of  the  car,  a slight  error  in 
mathematics  was  made.  The  bear  ac- 
tually weighed  about  390  pounds. 

A total  of  554  black  bears  were  har- 
vested during  the  one-week  hunting 
season  last  November,  making  it  the 
most  successful  bear  hunting  year 
since  1947.  Commission  officials  stated 
the  generally  accepted  record  black 
bear  for  Pennsylvania  is  a 588-pound 
(hog  dressed)  bruin  killed  in  Ding- 
man  Township,  Pike  County,  in  1919. 
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Game  Commission  to  Step  Up 

Increased  development  of  cotton- 
tail rabbit  habitat  on  Cooperative 
Farm-Game  Projects  was  planned  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
during  its  regular  quarterly  meeting 
in  Harrisburg  on  April  4.  M.  J.  Golden, 
Executive  Director,  said  the  Commis- 
sion s food  and  cover  corps  has  done 
considerable  work  on  these  areas  in 
recent  years,  including  the  cutting  of 
almost  500  acres  of  woodland  borders 
since  last  July.  He  said,  however,  that 
additional  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
improving  food  and  cover  conditions 
for  rabbits  on  these  privately-owned 
farms  enrolled  in  the  Commission’s 
million-acre  program  aimed  at  pro- 
viding public  hunting  for  Pennsyl- 
vania sportsmen. 

The  Commission  also  prepared  in- 
vitations to  20  state-wide  sportsmen’s 
organizations  to  meet  with  them  on 
June  22  prior  to  establishment  of  the 
official  1963  hunting  and  trapping  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits.  Also  approved 
was  an  allocation  of  $12,000  in  the 


Rabbit  Program  on  Farm  Land 

1963-64  fiscal  year  as  the  Commis- 
sion’s share  for  the  operation  of  the 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
at  Pennsylvania  State  University.  In 
other  actions,  the  Commission  estab- 
lished a maximum  of  100  birds  which 
they  will  furnish  sportsmen  and  gun 
dog  clubs  for  field  trials,  decided  to 
furnish  quail  only  for  spring  trials,  and 
changed  regulations  for  the  Pymatun- 
ing  Goose  Management  Area  in  Craw- 
ford County  to  limit  hunters  to  no 
more  than  two  hunts  per  season.  The 
wildlife  agency  considered  options  on 
various  tracts  of  land  and  approved 
the  purchase  of  several  small  tracts 
totaling  142  acres.  Hunting  license 
privileges  for  460  persons  convicted 
of  serious  law  violations  were  revoked. 
The  Commission  also  approved  agree- 
ments for  participation  as  one  of  the 
sponsoring  agencies  of  the  Little  Shen- 
ango  River  Watershed  Project  in  Mer- 
cer and  Crawford  Counties  and  the 
Briar  Creek  Watershed  Project  in  Co- 
lumbia County. 


FFA  WILDLIFE  PROJECT  WINNERS  receive  their  cash  awards  at  their  Annual  Awards 
Banquet  recently  at  Cranberry  High  School.  Pictured  (left  to  right)  are  Venango  County 
Commissioner  Harry  Fowler,  Jim  Wilson,  state-wide  third  place  winner,  Dennis  Cotherman, 
state-wide  second  place  winner,  FFA  Advisor-Vo  Ag  Instructor  Lowell  Morton  and  District 
Game  Protector  in  Venango  County  Lorraine  Yocum.  First  place  in  the  state  went  to 
James  Denkenberger,  Troy  High  School  in  Bradford  County.  The  awards  are  provided 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  in  a program  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 


PGC  Photo  by  Steve  Kish 

SEEDLING  DISTRIBUTION  IN  THE  COMMISSION'S  NORTHEAST  DIVISION.  Sorting 
some  of  the  920,000  seedlings  allotted  for  the  northeast  this  spring  are  George  Sprankle, 
Land  Manager  in  Wyoming,  Sullivan  and  Luzerne  Counties,  District  Game  Protector  in 
Wyoming  County  Philip  Sloan  and  John  Booth,  Land  Manager  in  Monroe,  Carbon  and 
Luzerne  Counties.  Five  and  a half  million  trees,  shrubs  and  seedlings  were  distributed 
by  the  Game  Commission  across  the  state  in  April. 


MiS8ions  @1  Tree  and  Sforyfe  Seedlings  Shipped 
From  Commission  Nursery 

More  than  5,500,000  tree  and  shrub  seedlings  were  shipped  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  nursery  at  Howard  in  April.  George  Weller, 
nursery  superintendent,  said  that  the  shipments  started  April  1 and  were 
completed  by  April  13.  They  included  over  two  million  conifer  seedlings, 
mostly  pine  and  spruce,  plus  3,560,000  shrubs  of  such  species  as  multiflora 
rose,  autumn  olive,  tartarian  honeysuckle,  lespedeza,  Asiatic  crab,  bittersweet, 
coralberry  and  silky  dogwood. 

Seedling  production  at  the  Game  Commission  property  in  Centre  County 
is  geared  to  providing  planting  stock  for  wildlife  habitat  improvement  pro- 
grams. Most  of  the  seedlings  are  planted  by  the  Commission’s  food  and  cover 
corps  on  State  Game  Lands  or  furnished  to  farmers  enrolled  in  cooperative 
farm-game  projects.  Any  extra  seedlings  may  be  made  available  to  conserva- 
tion organizations  for  planting  on  other  land  open  to  public  hunting.  Wellei 
emphasized  that  the  Commission  does  not  ship  seedlings  to  individuals  for 
planting  on  private  land.  He  also  stated  that  all  plantings  are  subject  to 
future  inspection  by  Commission  field  officers  who  determine  survival  rate 
care  in  planting  procedures,  and  benefit  to  wildlife. 
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Trappers  Take  1,881  Beavers; 
Lowest  Harvest  in  15  Years 

Pennsylvania  beavers  apparently 
were  not  eager  to  become  fur  coats 
this  year.  That  was  the  indication,  at 
least,  in  official  figures  on  the  1963 
harvest  of  the  valuable  fur  bearers 
released  recently  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 

Paul  L.  Failor,  trapping  specialist 
in  the  Commission’s  Division  of  Law 
Enforcement,  reported  1,881  beavers 
were  caught  by  trappers  in  the  30-day 
season  which  ended  March  10.  It 
marked  the  lowest  harvest  since  1949 
when  1,207  beavers  were  taken  by 
trappers.  The  highest  harvest  on  rec- 
ord—6,456  pelts— occurred  in  1934,  the 
first  year  the  Commission  declared  a 
trapping  season  after  beavers  had  be- 
come extinct  in  Pennsylvania  during 
the  early  1900’s.  Pennsylvania’s  present 
beaver  population  started  with  a pair 
of  beavers  imported  from  Wisconsin 
in  1917  and  released  in  Cameron 
County.  The  greatest  harvest  of  the 
big  rodents  in  recent  years  occurred 
in  1961  when  5,333  beavers  were 
legally  trapped  throughout  the  state. 
Last  year  the  take  was  3,269. 

Failor  pointed  out  that  this  year’s 
low  harvest  does  not  reflect  any  scar- 
city of  beavers.  “Trappers  had  to  con- 
tend with  some  of  the  worst  weather 
in  years,”  he  said.  “In  most  parts  of 
the  state  thick  ice  and  low  tempera- 
tures limited  beaver  activity  and  move- 
ment. Trappers  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  making  sets  within  25  feet  of 
beaver  houses  and  since  most  beavers 
stayed  home,  they  lived  through  the 
season.  We  anticipate  one  aftermath 
will  be  a heavy  increase  in  beaver 
damage  complaints  this  summer.  Com- 
mission field  officers  probably  will  be 
unusually  busy  with  a live-trapping 
and  transfer  program.” 

Susquehanna  County  led  the  state 
in  the  1963  beaver  harvest  with  a take 
of  206  animals.  Wayne  County  was 
second  with  202  beavers. 


GAME  PROTECTOR  BRETZ 


Bretz  Retires  With  27  Years 

District  Game  Protector  George  D. 
Bretz,  until  recently  of  Shippensburg, 
retired  from  the  Game  Commission  on 
March  22  with  27  years  of  service. 

Bretz  began  his  service  on  February 
3,  1936,  as  Assistant  Game  Protector 
in  Cumberland  County.  During  his 
tenure  as  a Game  Protector  Bretz  also 
worked  in  Franklin,  Perry  and  Adams 
Counties  but  since  1940  he  has  been 
assigned  to  Cumberland  County. 

Besides  continuing  as  a Deputy 
Game  Protector  during  retirement, 
Bretz  said  he  plans  to  do  some  barber- 
ing  with  his  brother  in  Carlisle. 

Bretz  is  married  and  has  two  sons, 
Charles,  of  Boiling  Springs,  and  Paul, 
of  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  The  couple  have 
five  grandchildren. 

In  retirement,  the  Bretzes  will  live 
at  15  Sixth  Street,  Carlisle. 


Changing  Your  Address? 
Don't  Forget  GAME  NEWS 

The  Post  Office  will  not  forward 
copies  unless  you  pay  extra  postage 
and  we  cannot  replace  lost  copies.  SO 
PLEASE  ...  at  least  six  weeks  before 
the  first  issue  to  go  to  the  new  address, 
send  us  your  name,  new  address  includ- 
ing postal  zone,  and  your  old  address. 
Mail  to  GAME  NEWS,  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Har- 
risburg, Pa. 
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Indian  town  Gap  Bird  Dog  Trials 


UNDER  a week  of  the  finest  spring 
weather  that  could  be  imagin- 
able, the  Indiantown  Gap  Pointer  and 
Setter  Club  conducted  their  annual 
spring  bird  dog  trials  at  the  Military 
Reservation  near  Annville,  east  of  Har- 
risburg, from  March  23  to  29  inclusive. 
A total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  dogs  competed  in  the  five-stake 
program  — all  “open”  events  — The 
Shooting  Dog,  Puppy,  Yankee  Derby 
and  Indiantown  Gap  Special,  a one- 
hour  event  for  all-age  dogs  with  a 
$2,000  guaranteed  purse.  Total  purses 
for  this  program  amounted  to  just 
under  $3,800. 

A total  of  fifteen  professional  train- 
ers came  to  the  trial  from  their  home 
bases  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  the  Caro- 
linas,  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio  and  Michigan  to  bring 
with  them  the  topflight  competitors 
of  the  present  day  bird  dogs  and  com- 
pete with  the  resident  trainers  from 
the  Pennsylvania  area. 

Winner  of  the  Open  Shooting  Dog 
stake  and  half  of  the  $1,000  purse, 
was  “Copperhead,”  a three-year-old 
pointer  dog,  owned  and  handled  by 
Dr.  A.  H.  Nitchman  of  Cranbury, 
N.  J.,  who  is  also  Vice-President  of 
the  Club.  The  dog  had  five  perfect 
finds  in  his  hour  final  and  ran  a model 
ground  heat. 


The  Open  Puppy  stake  winner  was 
Forrest  Hills  Gale,”  a pointer  female 
owned  by  Forrest  Rhodes,  of  Douglas- 
ville,  Ga.,  and  handled  by  Earl 
Crangle. 

The  Yankee  Derby  was  for  inter- 
mediary age  dogs  whelped  since  Jan- 
uary 1 of  1961  and  attracted  an  even 
ten  braces,  or  twenty  starters.  First 
place  went  to  “Mike’s  Home  Again,” 
a pointer  dog  owned  by  Dr.  A.  W. 
Simpson,  of  Washington,  Ga.,  and  han- 
dled by  Fred  Bevan. 

The  Indiantown  Gap  Special,  a one- 
hour  stake  for  dogs  of  any  age,  offers 
a guaranteed  purse  of  $2,000.  There 
were  thirty-eight  entrants,  many  of 
whom  are  already  champions.  The 
lion’s  share  of  the  purse  was  won  by 
“Rambling  Rebel  Dan,”  a six-year-olc 
pointer  dog  owned  by  W.  Steve  Rich- 
ardson, of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  han- 
dled by  Fred  Arant,  Jr. 

Heading  the  committee  for  the  Club 
were  Joint  chairmen  John  Asfeld,  of 
Bernville,  Pa.,  who  is  also  Treasurer; 
Les  F.  Tichenor,  Jr.,  of  Far  Hills, 
N.  J.;  Club  President  Harold  Watson, 
Vice-President  Dr.  Alvin  Nitchman, 
Secretary  Ed  Flowers,  Marshal  Frank 
Cassidy  and  Entertainment  Commit- 
tee Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lewis,  with 
assists  from  Bill  Shutt,  Bob  Jones  and 
George  McVarish. 


COPPERHEAD  (right)  was  the  winner  of  the  Indiantown  Gap  Open  Shooting  Dog  Stake. 
He  is  owned  and  handled  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Nitchman,  of  Cranbury,  N.  J.  Backing  Copperhead 
is  McCaskill's  Mr.  Ranger,  National  Open  Shooting  Dog  Champion,  owned  by  L.  F. 

McCaskill,  of  Rockingham,  N.  C.  PGC  Photo  by  George  Harrison 


Parkland  Students  Exhibit 
Nature  Display 

If  you  were  one  of  the  20,000  vis- 
itors to  Allentown’s  Parkland  High 
School  Nature  Exhibit  April  3-10,  you 
probably  felt  like  you  were  taking  a 
walk  through  a well  lighted  wooded 
area  at  night. 

The  160  x 80-foot  high  school  recre- 
ation room  had  been  converted  into  a 
wonderland  of  wildlife  and  the  out- 
doors. 

Under  the  direction  of  Biology 
teacher  Grant  White  and  History 
teacher  Bill  Randall,  55  boys  at  Park- 
lang  High  School  began  six  months  in 
advance  to  prepare  for  their  exhibit 
which  they  called  “Life  Under  the 
Sun.”  Each  area  of  the  exhibit  was 
headed  by  a group  leader  and  was 
assisted  by  student  members  of  the 
group.  The  students  first  researched 
and  then  constructed  their  own  indi- 
vidual areas  and  later  took  turns  in- 
structing to  each  passing  visitor  group. 

The  exhibit  included  areas  on  fish- 
ing, forestry,  trapping,  caves,  reptiles, 
hunting,  mammals,  insects  and  geol- 
ogy. Some  of  the  major  parts  of  the 
exhibit  were  a beaver  pond  with  live 
ducks,  a waterfall  with  live  trout,  a 
cave  with  live  bats  and  blind  fish,  and 
a trapper’s  cabin  with  traps  and  furs. 

The  exhibit  was  open  for  seven  days 
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OLD  TRAPPING  CABIN  in  the  middle  of 
Parkland's  exhibit  "Life  Under  the  Sun" 
is  attended  by  Larry  Kuhns  and  Robert 
Jacoby.  The  girl  observers  are  Kitty  Heil- 
man and  Lynn  Chapman.  All  the  students 
are  from  Allentown.  The  old  bear  trap  was 
found  in  the  Poconos  last  winter. 

from  9 a.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  continuously. 
All  the  areas  were  maintained  and  ex- 
plained by  the  students. 

Among  the  20,000  visitors  were 
7,000-8,000  students  attending  in  for- 
mal school  groups  from  nine  school 
districts. 

This  was  the  second  time  such  an 
exhibit  has  been  constructed  at  Park- 
land, the  first  being  three  years  ago. 
Fredrick  Meckley,  Principal  at  Park- 
land, said  that  the  boys  had  made 
many  improvements  over  the  first  ex- 
hibit. 

This  student  project  was  built  with- 
out professional  help  and  looked  as 
good  as  displays  in  the  museums  and 
conservation  centers  of  our  big  cities. 
The  community  of  Allentown  and  the 
40  city  contributors  can  be  justly 
proud  of  this  outstanding  effort  in 
their  high  school. 


Game  Commission  Staff  Members  Speak  at  Northeast  Meeting 

Raymond  A.  Shaver,  Hershey,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  civil  engi- 
neer, and  Arnold  H.  Hayden,  Wellsboro,  Commission  field  biologist,  par- 
ticipated in  the  program  for  the  1963  Northeast  Wildlife  Conference,  April  14 
in  Portland,  Maine.  Shaver  spoke  on  design  and  construction  of  small  dams 
on  Monday,  April  15.  Hayden’s  paper,  “Effects  of  Starvation  and  Limited 
Rations  on  Reproduction  from  Game  Farm  Wild  Turkeys,”  was  delivered  Tues- 
day, April  16.  Another  Commission  biologist,  Dale  Sheffer,  Gettysburg,  served 
as  moderator  for  the  upland  game  session  Tuesday  afternoon.  Albert  R.  Bach- 
man, Sinking  Springs,  a section  leader  in  the  Commission’s  Division  of  Land 
Management,  participated  as  a panel  member  in  the  waterfowl  session  Tues- 
day morning. 

The  Northeast  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conference  is  a regional  meeting  held  each 
year  for  representatives  of  state  conservation  agencies  in  11  states  and  six 
Canadian  provinces.  Delegates  include  commissioners,  engineers,  biologists, 
law  enforcement  chiefs  and  information-education  specialists. 
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GOLD  MEDAL  AWARD  WINNER  Charles 
H.  Vaughn,  outdoor  columnist  for  the  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA INQUIRER  (right),  receives  his 
certificate  from  George  McCann,  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association,  at  that  group's  an- 
nual banquet  on  April  18.  Vaughn  received 
the  award  for  his  service  to  outdoor  recre- 
ation. 


Outdoorsmen  who  wear  glasses 
will  often  find  that,  under  certain 
conditions,  their  spectacles  will 
fog.  Rub  a little  soap  on  the 
glass  with  your  fingers  and  then 
polish  with  a rag.  You’ll  find  that 
this  will  eliminate  the  fogging 
for  hours.— Lefty  Kreh 


IN  SEASON 

(June,  1963) 

The  following  birds  and  animals 
may  be  legally  hunted  in  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  month  of  June: 
Game  Unprotected 

Woodchucks  Crow 
Raccoon  Great  Horned  Owl 

Fox  (all  kinds) 
Wild  Cat 

See  OFFICIAL  DIGEST  for  ad- 
ditional species,  legal  hunting  hours 
and  other  information. 


Essay  Winners  to  Go  to  Camp 

The  Atglen  Sportsmen’s  Club  of 
Atglen  in  Chester  County  will  send 
two  boys  to  Junior  Conservation  Camp 
this  year.  In  order  to  make  the  selec- 
tion fairly,  the  club  has  conducted  an 
essay  contest. 

The  Science  Departments  in  Scott 
High  School  and  the  Octoraro  Area 
High  School  are  cooperating  with  the 
club  by  encouraging  the  essays. 

The  essay  title  is  “Why  I Would 
Like  to  Attend  Junior  Conservation 
Camp, ’’and  is  not  to  exceed  250 words. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

(From  Page  10) 

1.  The  cliff  swallow. 

2.  Yes,  it  is  our  largest  swallow. 

3.  The  bank  swallow. 

4.  Yes. 

5.  From  the  recurved  hooklets  on 
the  outer  edges  of  the  first  pri- 
mary wing  feathers. 

6.  Sometimes.  Tree  swallows  occa- 
sionally winter  in  the  northern 
states,  at  which  times  they  sub- 
sist chiefly  on  bayberries. 

7.  In  hollow  trees  and  similar  cavi- 
ties. 

8.  Not  if  they  can  help  it.  Those 
species  using  mud  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  nests  find  it 
necessary  to  do  so. 
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SAY S T H E 
COURT 

College  Students  Not 
'Residents'  Under  Game  Law 

OUT-OF-STATE  students  are 
not  entitled  to  Pennsylvania 
resident  hunters’  licenses  by  rea- 
son of  their  campus  residence  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Lycoming  County  Quarter  Ses- 
sions Court  so  held  in  Common- 
wealth v.  Webber  et  al.  28  D & 
C2d  378,  in  an  opinion  by  Presi- 
dent Judge  Williams. 

The  defendants,  who  had 
rented  a Lycoming  County  apart- 
ment during  the  school  year, 
were  found  to  be  minors  whose 
parents  lived  in  New  York  and 
who  had  given  New  York  ad- 
dresses for  purposes  of  draft  and 
drivers’  licenses. 

“In  Pennsylvania  the  term 
bona  fide  resident  has  been  held 
to  mean  a resident  with  domi- 
ciliary intent  with  respect  to  tax- 
ation statutes,  voting  statutes,  di- 
vorce statutes,  exemption  laws, 
and  poor  law  settlements,”  said 
Judge  Williams. 

“Although  there  seems  to  be 
no  recorded  cases  concerning  the 
construction  of  bona  fide  resident 
under  the  game  laws,  we  are 
holding  that  this  term  under  the 
game  law  means  one  who  lives 
in  Pennsylvania  with  domiciliary 
intent.”— John  Sullivan 


PGC  Photo  by  Batcheler 

FORESTRY  CONSERVATION  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS ASSOCIATION  held  their  14-state 
regional  meeting  in  Harrisburg  on  March 
20.  Game  Commission  Radio  Engineer  Nel- 
son K.  Stover  (seated  center)  was  chairman 
of  the  meeting  which  brought  together  com- 
munications people  from  Maine  to  Kentucky. 

Hugh  H.  Groninger  Dies 

Pioneer  Game  Commission  employe 
Hugh  H.  Groninger,  71,  died  at  his 
home  at  1867  Holly  Road,  Camp  Hill, 
on  March  30. 

“Hughy,”  as  most  of  his  friends 
called  him,  became  affiliated  with  the 
Game  Commission  as  the  Juniata 
County  Game  Protector  in  1919.  After 
graduation  from  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  he  served  as  Chief  of  the 
Commission’s  Bureau  of  Predatory 
Animals.  He  served  in  several  other 
capacities  until  his  retirement  in  1955 
after  36  years  of  service. 

Groninger  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mildred;  a brother,  Gen.  Homer  Gron- 
inger  (U.  S.  A.  Ret.),  of  Port  Royal; 
a sister,  Mrs.  John  G.  Crawford,  also 
of  Port  Royal;  a niece  and  nephew. 

The  deceased  was  a veteran  of 
World  War  I and  a member  of  the 
Otterbein  Evangelical  United  Breth- 
ren Church. 


THE  BEAVER  S TAIL 

The  paddle-shaped  tail  of  the  beaver  is  used  in  swimming,  both  as  a rudder 
and  a paddle.  It  is  also  used  as  a warning  device,  a resounding  slap  of  the 
tail  on  the  water  serving  to  warn  other  members  of  the  beaver  colony  that 
danger  is  near.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  tail  is  not  used  as  a trowel 
or  to  carry  building  materials  for  the  beaver’s  house  or  dam. 
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PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 

FIRST  GEESE  TO  ARRIVE  from  the  South  at  Pymatuning  in  March  are  observed  by 
Game  Commission  Waterfowl  Management  Agent  Ray  Sickles,  of  Linesville.  Flights  con- 
tinued to  come  and  go  throughout  the  spring. 


PGC  Photo  by  Steve  Kish 

DEER  BROWSE  cutting  demonstration  is 
given  to  Wallenpaupak  Joint  High  School 
Jr.  Wildlife  Club  by  District  Game  Pro- 
tector in  Pike  County  Albert  Kriefski  and 
Land  Manager  Wilmer  Peoples. 


GAME  PROTECTOR  HONORED  by  Girl 
Scouts  of  Macungie  as  officer  Edward  Bond, 
of  Doylestown,  receives  a Girl  Scout  Statu- 
ette for  his  service  to  the  troop.  Presenting 
the  award  is  Miss  Scarlett  Appel. 


DOG  KILLED— This  picture  is  a bit  gruesome,  but  it  depicts  what  happens  every  spring 
in  Pennsylvania  when  people  in  deer  country  allow  their  dogs  to  run  loose  at  night.  Two 
embryos  were  removed  from  each  of  the  three  does.  Here  are  nine  deer  that  will  not 
be  around  for  next  hunting  season. 
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SOUTHERN  FULTON  HIGH  school  students  at  Worfordsburg  watch  Game  Protector  Carl 
Jarrett  demonstrate  safe  practices  for  the  use  of  rifles.  The  Vo  Ag  Department  under 
teacher  Harry  J.  Kline  has  an  active  hunter  safety  course  in  their  curriculum. 


Game  Commission  Program  Expanding . . . 

Hunter  Safety  on  the  Move 

By  John  C.  Behel 

Hunter  Safety  Coordinator 


FIVE  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  officially 
adopted  an  organized  program  to  pro- 
mote safe  hunting  in  our  Common- 
wealth. The  Commission  agreed  to 
administer  a hunter  safety  program 
previously  promoted  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association. 

In  cooperation  with  the  NRA,  the 
Game  Commission  field  force  and  vol- 
unteer hunter  safety  instructors  have 
successfully  qualified  more  than  50,000 
persons  with  a safe  hunting  course. 

In  the  past  couple  of  years,  hunter 
safety  has  really  been  on  the  move  in 
Pennsylvania.  Game  Protectors  have 
given  more  lectures  on  hunter  safety 
to  schools,  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  civic 
groups  than  personnel  of  any  other 


state  in  the  nation.  As  a typical  ex- 
ample, totals  for  one  recent  month 
showed  that  no  less  than  300  schools, 
sportsmen’s  clubs  and  other  groups 
heard  lectures  on  the  safe  handling 
of  firearms. 

In  addition  to  personal  contacts, 
radio  and  television  reach  millions 
more  with  programs  on  this  subject 
of  vital  concern. 

A rash  of  articles  has  been  printed 
over  the  past  year  in  national  maga- 
zines calling  the  attention  to  hunting 
accidents.  Some  which  you  may  recall 
seeing  were  “Shot  While  Hunting,” 
“Watch  That  Muzzle,”  and  “Boobs  in 
the  Woods.” 

On  occasion  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  has  been  unjustly  criti- 
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cized  for  not  having  a hunter  safety 
program.  One  individual  sent  the  Com- 
mission one  of  these  national  articles 
and  across  it  wrote  in  red  ink:  “What 
is  the  matter  with  Pennsylvania,  is  it 
the  backward  state  with  no  hunter 
safety  program?”  Another  dramatic 
incident  involved  the  broadcasting  of 
a television  program  depicting  typical 
hunting  accidents  which  would  occur 
during  the  coming  hunting  season.  A 
Pittsburgh  hunter  wrote  to  the  Game 
Commission  requesting  a reply  be- 
cause he  was  sure  it  wasn’t  as  bad  as 
described  on  TV  and  he  knew  the 
Commission  would  have  an  answer 
for  the  television  program. 

An  Active  Safety  Program 

Our  answer  to  all  these  articles  and 
inquiries  is  that  Pennsylvania  does 
have  a very  active  hunter  safety  pro- 
gram and  thousands  of  people  are 
vigorously  participating.  The  volun- 
teer instructors  have  helped  the  Game 
Commission  tremendously  as  the  Com- 
mission continues  to  place  emphasis  on 
safe  hunting  in  the  hope  that  people 
will  join  this  crusade  to  decrease  fire- 
arms accidents. 

Although  the  hunter  safety  pro- 
gram in  Pennsylvania  is  still  on  a vol- 
untary basis,  fourteen  other  states  have 
mandatory  hunter  safety  course  re- 
quirements. Pennsylvania  may  be  on 
the  threshold  of  a mandatory  program 


requiring  that  all  persons  applying 
for  a hunting  license  for  the  first  time 
provide  a certificate  of  completion  of 
a course  in  firearms  safety.  Whether 
it  comes  this  year  or  not,  most  people 
agree  it  is  inevitable. 

You  might  ask  what  kind  of  hunter 
safety  course  does  it  take  to  stop 
people  from  shooting  each  other? 
What  makes  an  experienced  hunter 
careless  after  handling  firearms  for 
years?  Knowledge  of  the  dangers  of 
firearms  and  elimination  of  careless 
acts  seem  to  be  the  greatest  lesson  to 
be  taught.  Perhaps  a closer  look  at 
some  actual  hunting  accidents  will 
better  explain  the  problem. 

One  hunting  accident  report  of  1962 
disclosed  that  a man  with  five  years  of 
experience  in  handling  firearms,  shot 
the  toes  off  his  right  foot  while  hunt- 
ing. His  explanation  of  the  accident 
was  just  one  sentence  in  length:  “Ac- 
cident happened  while  resting  gun 
on  foot,  accidentally  pulled  trigger.” 

Horse  play  accounts  for  a number 
of  accidents  each  year  when  hunters 
get  tired  and  stop  for  a rest  or  take 
time  out  for  lunch. 

Two  boys  gave  this  account  of  an 
accident  which  occurred  while  they 
were  standing  in  a crow  hunting  blind. 
“Harry  held  his  hand  out  which  con- 
tained about  five  twelve-gauge  shells 
which  belonged  to  his  gun.  He  said 
shoot  these  out  of  my  hand.  I knew 


JUNIOR  CONSERVATION  CAMPERS,  sponsored  by  Pennsylvania  Sportsmen,  are  quali- 
fied each  year  in  the  Game  Commission  hunter  safety  course. 

PGC  Photo 


he  was  only  joking  so  I went  along 
with  the  joke  and  raised  my  gun, 
thinking  the  safe  was  on,  I pulled  the 
trigger  and  the  gun  went  off.” 

Some  of  the  more  serious  types  of 
accidents  are  caused  by  a chain  of 
circumstances  exposed  to  an  unflexible 
mind.  The  end  result  is  like  lighting 
the  fuse  on  a stick  of  dynamite.  A 
person  who  shouts  others  in  mistake 
for  game  is  the  type  of  individual  re- 
ferred to.  What  makes  a brother  shoot 
a brother  in  mistake  of  a woodchuck 
at  twenty  yards?  What  does  he  see  to 
make  him  aim  a rifle  and  place  a 
bullet  right  between  the  eyes  of  an- 
other person?  Is  it  that  the  man’s  mind 
is  not  flexible  enough  to  interpret  what 
he  sees  instead  of  what  he  wants  to 
see?  The  safe  hunter  must  say  to  him- 
self,, “Let’s  take  another  look,”  “or 
don’t  shoot  until  you  are  sure.”  What- 
ever the  reason,  it  is  the  difference 
between  a safe  hunter  and  the  unsafe 
hunter.  All  of  us  have  probably  looked 
at  something  in  the  distance  and  be- 
lieved it  was  what  we  had  in  our  mind 
until  another  look  or  closer  inspection 
proved  it  to  be  something  different. 

Accident  Explanation 

A man  who  shot  his  son  for  a wood- 
chuck gave  this  explanation:  “I  was 
hunting  woodchucks  on  the  farm  of  a 
neighbor  and  I saw  in  the  grass,  what 
I thought  to  be  a woodchuck.  I fired 
and  it  proved  to  be  my  son  sitting  in 
the  grass.  The  bullet  hit  him  in  the 
right  forearm  shattering  one  of  the 
small  bones.”  He  further  explained 
that  there  was  a hedgerow  along  the 
field  where  he  stood  about  100  yards 
from  where  he  knew  a woodchuck 
lived.  He  stated,  “He  is  a big  fat  one 
and  I wanted  to  get  him.” 

This  man  set  himself  up  for  an  ac- 
cident by  building  in  his  mind  what 
he  wanted  to  see  as  he  looked  down 
the  hedgerow. 

He  continued  to  explain  that  his 
boy  and  a neighbor’s  boy  were  lying 
down  in  the  grass  which  was  about 
two  feet  high.  He  said,  “My  boy  raised 
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ONE  OF  THE  THOUSANDS  of  hunter 
safety  programs  given  last  year  was  this 
one  in  Renovo's  Elementary  School  pre- 
sented by  Game  Protector  Charles  Keiper, 
of  Renovo. 

up,  he  looked  like  a woodchuck,  I 
aimed  for  his  head  and  shot.  The  bul- 
let hit  him  in  the  arm,  I guess  the 
scope  was  a little  off.” 

Lack  of  Knowledge 

A hunter  safety  course  could  have 
familiarized  another  hunter  with  his 
rifle  and  trajectory  of  the  bullet,  pre- 
venting the  following  accident:  His 
explanation  was  that  he  was  shooting 
at  a woodchuck  which  was  across  a 
railroad  track  in  an  open  field,  at  a 
distance  of  75  yards.  After  kneeling 
about  six  to  eight  feet  back  of  the 
railroad  track  he  fired  the  first  shot. 
Thinking  he  had  shot  over  the  wood- 
chuck he  moved  up  closer  for  a sec- 
ond shot.  On  the  way  home  he  dis- 
covered a small  wound  in  his  left 
upper  arm.  Later  he  returned  and 
found  that  the  first  shot  struck  the  rail 
and  caused  the  bullet  to  ricochet.  The 
hunter  explained  on  the  back  of  his 
report  that  he  took  time  to  find  the 
cause  of  the  accident  after  it  hap- 
pened. He  could  see  the  woodchuck 
clearly  in  the  scope  but  the  muzzle  of 
the  rifle  was  low  enough  to  cause  the 
bullet  to  strike  the  rail  at  close  range. 
This  is  because  the  bullet  does  not 
rise  to  the  line  of  sight  until  that  dis- 
tance is  reached  from  the  rifle  for 
which  the  scope  is  adjusted. 

Depending  on  weather,  number  of 
hunters  in  a given  area  and  other 
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factors,  hunting  accidents  can  increase 
or  decrease  from  one  year  to  the  next. 
However,  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  realizes  the  need  for 
hunter  safety  training  and  feels  that 
this  training  can  effectively  decrease 
hunting  accidents.  The  voluntary  pro- 
gram is  meeting  this  need. 

Penn  State  Involved 

In  addition  to  the  hunter  safety 
lectures  and  courses  given  by  Game 
Commission  personnel,  a very  impor- 
tant program  has  been  developed  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Rural  Safety  Coun- 
cil and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. 

A hunter  safety  poster  project  has 
been  established  in  schools  of  twelve 
counties  by  Dr.  Frank  Anthony  who 
has  been  making  a study  on  teaching 
attitudes  by  testing  students’  reactions 
to  hunter  safety  lectures  by  teachers, 
Game  Protectors  and  use  of  slides. 

The  demand  for  this  educational 
program  in  the  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  continuing  at  a great  rate. 
The  students  like  it  and  they  are  very 
much  interested  in  this  phase  of  ed- 
ucation. 

The  Youth  Hunters  Safety  School 
at  Lock  Haven  is  a good  example  of 
interest  in  this  subject.  This  project  has 
given  hunter  safety  training  to  approx- 
imately 1,500  young  people.  The  pro- 
gram is  sponsored  by  the  Lock  Haven 
City  Police  and  the  instruction  is 
handled  by  police  officers  who  teach 
safe  handling  of  firearms  to  the  youths 
of  the  area. 

A cash  allotment  is  set  up  each  year 
for  the  school  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners and  the  city  council.  There  is 
no  cost  to  any  boy  or  girl  but  an  ex- 
amination is  given  and  a passing  grade 
of  70  per  cent  is  required  to  become 
a certified  safe  hunter. 

4-H  Active 

Another  example  is  where  firearm 
handling  and  hunting  safety  were 
recognized  as  important  educational 
challenges  by  4-H  leaders  in  Centre 


County.  As  a result  club  member; 
developed  an  educational  demonstra 
tion  which  has  received  compliment; 
locally  and  at  meetings  with  clubs  af 
over  the  state. 

Warfordsburg  Junior  High  Schoo: 
has  also  developed  a hunter  safety 
program  in  the  vocational  agriculture 
classes.  Another  is  Manheim  Central 
School  District  with  the  cooperation  ol 
the  sportsmen  has  developed  a good 
hunter  safety  program  with  range 
facilities  in  the  school  for  shooting. 

John  McHugh,  a professor  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  and  a quali- 
fied instructor,  has  been  teaching  fire- 
arms safety  to  students  and  qualifying 
hunter  safety  instructors  for  years. 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen  sends  approximately  200 
boys  to  Junior  Conservation  Camp  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University’s 
Forestry  Camp  each  summer,  where 
hunter  safety  is  taught  by  Game  Com- 
mission personnel  as  part  of  their  con- 
servation program. 

Many  other  clubs  and  individuals 
are  teaching  hunter  safety  and  if  there 
is  no  program  in  your  area  you  are 
missing  out  on  a chance  to  help  de- 
crease hunting  accidents  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Program  Cited 

Each  year,  states  are  selected  foi 
their  outstanding  contribution  to 
hunter  safety  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  Franklin  L.  Orth,  Execu- 
tive Vice-President  of  the  Association, 
recently  notified  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  that  a committee 
of  the  International  Association  ol 
Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Com 
missioners  had  selected  Pennsylvania 
along  with  nine  other  states  and  one 
Canadian  Province  to  receive  citations 
for  its  Hunter  Safety  Program. 

Yes,  hunter  safety  is  on  the  move  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  we  have  a long  way 
to  go.  With  the  aid  of  our  sportsmen 
schools,  legislators  and  citizens  in  gen- 
eral, we  can  someday  be  proud  of  oui 
record  of  safe  hunting  in  Pennsylvania 
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CAME  NEWS 


Another  Hobby  of  the  Outdoors . . . 


The  Search  for  Indian  Treasure 

By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


AN  INDIAN  ARROW  POINT  made  into  a 
tie  clasp  was  Danny's  idea  of  the  best  tie 
ornament  a man  could  own. 


A SMALL  box,  stored  in  Dad’s  gun 
cabinet,  was  reserved  for  the  col- 
lection of  Indian  artifacts.  Arrow 
points,  hammerstones,  knives,  sinker 
stones,  and  pieces  of  pottery  were 
among  the  assortment  that  was  found 
at  scattered  intervals  over  the  years 
along  the  fields  and  streams.  The  plan 
was,  someday,  to  assemble  a group  of 


artifacts  on  a board,  then  frame  the 
collection  for  the  game  room  wall.  In 
the  meantime,  Dad  employed  the  local 
jeweler  to  fit  one  beautiful  jasper  point 
into  a metal  clip  for  a tie  clasp.  To 
Danny,  this  Indian  arrow  clip  repre- 
sented the  best  tie  ornament  that  a 
man  could  possibly  own. 

Recently  Dad  had  uncovered  several 
new  arrow  points  in  a field  on  the  out- 
skirts of  town  and  was  examining  the 
workmanship  when  Danny  questioned, 
“Could  I have  one  of  those  points 
made  into  a tie  pin,  like  yours,  Dad?” 
“Sure  son,”  his  dad  answered.  “Pick 
one  that  you  like.  But  Danny,  it  would 
be  far  more  meaningful  to  you  to  have 
a tie  clasp  made  with  a point  that  you 
found.  Let  s spend  Saturday  afternoon 
searching  for  Indian  relics.  If  you  find 
a nice  point,  we’ll  have  it  fitted  to  a 
tie  clasp.  With  other  crafted  pieces 
that  you  uncover,  commence  a collec- 
tion for  a wall  plaque  for  your  room.” 
The  thought  of  searching  for  Indian 
treasure  excited  Danny.  For  several 
days  visions  of  red-skinned  warriors 
danced  through  his  mind.  A number 
of  puzzling  questions  concerning  the 
early  American  Indians  confronted 
him  in  his  quest  to  grasp  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  these  artifacts.  For  ex- 
ample, he  wondered  from  where  the 
first  Indians  came  to  settle  America. 

“Dad,  I thought  only  the  natives  of 
India  were  called  Indians.  Why  were 
the  red-skinned  people  on  this  conti- 
nent named  ‘Indians’?” 

“Good  questions,  Danny.  Historians 
agree  that  the  American  Indians  mi- 
grated from  Asia  via  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands, Alaska,  Canada  and  down  into 
the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
thence  eastward  to  the  eastern  sea- 
board. At  no  time  was  the  American 
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Indian  population  expansive.  Histo- 
rians place  the  population  at  roughly 
20,000  that  lived  in  Pennsylvania. 

“It  was  Columbus  that  allegedly 
contributed  the  name  ‘Indian’  to  these 
people.  When  his  ships  touched  the 
American  shore,  this  Spanish  sailor 
was  certain  a new  route  was  found  to 
the  West  Indies.  Thus  he  assumed  the 
people  were  natives  of  the  Indies.  His- 
torians remove  this  confusion  by  re- 
ferring to  these  people  as  ‘Amrinds,’ 
a derivative  of  American  Indians.” 
Did  he  find  the  Indians  living  in 
wigwams?”  Danny  quipped. 

“The  wigwam,  tepee  and  wikiup 
were  homes  built  by  the  western  and 
southwestern  Indians.  Those  living 
here  in  the  east  built  sod  huts.  They 
were  nomadic,  were  excellent  hunters, 
engineers  and  farmers.  Their  huts 
were  skeleton  framed  with  wood,  then 
packed  with  sod,  bark  and  soil.  A 
hole,  cut  in  the  center  of  the  roof, 
served  as  an  escape  hatch  for  smoke 
from  a fire  built  directly  below  on  the 
ground  floor.  A palisade  or  stockade 
was  erected  around  the  village  by 
pushing  sapling  poles  into  the  ground. 
When  game  grew  scarce  or  the  village 
became  too  unsanitary,  the  Indians 
pulled  stakes  and  moved  elsewhere, 
along  the  various  rivers  in  the  east. 

Woods  Indians 

“Near  their  huts,  maize,  squash, 
beans  and  tobacco  were  planted.  Their 
corn  was  similar  to  ours  today,  except 
the  ears  were  small,  resembling  our 
popcorn  variety. 

“These  people  are  referred  to  as  the 
Woods  Indians,  for  they  lived  and 
roamed  the  great  forests  of  eastern 
America.  Those  tribes  living  in  Penn- 
sylvania were  the  Iroquois,  Delaware, 
Erie  and  Susquehannock.  In  our  im- 
mediate region,  Danny,  lived  the  three 
clans  of  the  Delaware  — the  Wolf, 
Turtle  and  Turkey.  They  built  trails 
leading  to  the  various  tribes  and  sur- 
prisingly, many  of  our  Pennsylvania 
highways  today  follow  old  Indian 
trails.  They  were  excellent  engineers. 


DANNY  AND  HIS  DAD  search  over  a 
newly  plowed  field  that  was  formerly  the 
site  of  a Delaware  encampment. 


“The  Amrinds  were  accomplished 
hunters,  killing  big  game  and  small 
with  bows,  arrows,  spears  and  snares. 
Fishing  was  mostly  with  nets  rather 
than  hooks  and  lines  as  we  do  today. 
When  not  engaged  in  these  activities, 
they  fired  pottery  from  clay  mixed 
with  crushed  mussel  shells.  And  they 
were  traders.  Those  skilled  in  making 
pottery,  hunting  game,  chipping  flint 
arrow  points  and  other  instruments, 
traded  their  wares  with  other  Indians 
for  whatever  they  needed  at  the  time.” 

“That  reminds  me,  Dad,  I wanted 
to  ask  you  how  they  made  arrow- 
heads,” Danny  interrupted. 

“There  are  many  theories,  Danny. 
One  suggests  that  they  chipped  their 
points,  knives,  spearheads  and  other 
flint  implements  by  heating  the  ma- 
terial then  dropping  water  slowly  on 
the  hot  flint.  This  is  plausible,  but 
hardly  true.  To  heat  flint,  the  ex- 
tremely dense  stone  which  they  chose 
for  their  tools,  causes  the  stone  to  turn 
chalky  and  lose  its  original  hardness. 
Others  say  that  Indians  formed  the 
points  and  knives  by  chipping  the 
material  along  its  natural  grain  line 
The  process  is  a mystery;  a lost  art 
today.” 

By  the  time  the  calendar  page* 
flipped  past  to  Saturday,  Danny’s  in- 
terest in  Indians  and  their  treasure; 
was  bursting  at  the  seams.  He  coulc 
contain  it  no  longer.  He  engaged  hi; 
father  in  conversation  about  the  earl} 
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GAME  NEW!' 


DANNY  found  the  first  arrow  point.  Many 
such  artifacts  can  be  found  in  fields  bor- 
dering streams. 


Indians  on  every  possible  occasion. 
When  Saturday  morning  arrived,  the 
two  decided  to  search  for  artifacts  on 
the  old  Beaver  farm,  located  a few 
miles  from  their  home,  beside  the 
Susquehanna  River.  This  farm  was 
formerly  the  encampment  of  Chief 
Nutimus  and  his  tribe  of  Delawares. 
Chief  Nutimus,  a highly  respected 
and  shrewd  leader,  well  versed  in  herb 
medicine,  had  moved  his  Delaware 
tribe  to  the  river  site,  where  the  town 
of  Nescopeck  is  currently  located, 
shortly  after  William  Penn  obtained 
the  charter  from  the  King  of  England 
for  an  indebtedness  due  his  father. 

During  the  short  drive  to  the  farm, 
Danny  continued  to  ask  questions  con- 
cerning the  Indians  that  lived  in  the 
Keystone. 

“Do  many  people  find  Indian  treas- 
ures today,  or  have  most  of  the  pieces 
been  gathered  by  this  time?”  Danny 
questioned. 

“Great  quantities  of  relics  have  been 
uncovered,  but  many  anthropologists 
think  that  the  surface  has  barely  been 
scratched.  Many  sportsmen  in  this 
state  find  Indian  artifacts  every  year. 
In  the  spring,  after  the  fields  have 
been  freshly  plowed,  or  immediately 
after  a spring  freshet  erodes  creek 
banks,  the  implements  are  uncovered. 
Frost  too  also  works  the  stones  to- 
ward the  surface,  making  the  arrow 
points,  hammerstones  and  other  ar-‘ 
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tides  visible  to  those  who  take  the 
time  to  search  for  the  remnants. 

“Entire  camp  sites  have  been  lo- 
cated. Fired  rock,  clustered  to  form  a 
fireplace,  charcoal,  quantities  of  flint 
chips,  pieces  of  pottery,  flint  tools, 
bones  and  other  artifacts  are  uncov- 
ered. At  times,  one  is  apt  to  find 
Indian  pieces  at  the  most  unexpected 
places.  I recall  recently  a friend  relat- 
ing an  incident  that  took  place  while 
deer  hunting.  During  a lengthy  climb 
along  a rocky  hillside  overlooking  the 
Susquehanna  River,  he  paused  to  rest 
on  a ledge  and  view  the  inspiring  river 
scene  that  unfolded  in  front  of  him. 
He  rested  there  several  moments. 
Then,  turning  to  leave,  he  glanced,  by 
chance,  at  the  ledge  of  rocks  touching 
his  shoulder.  There,  at  eye  level,  lay 
a beautiful  flint  knife.  Centuries  ago, 
an  Indian  apparently  sat  on  the  exact 
ledge  that  this  20th  Century  sports- 
man had  rested.  The  Indian  placed  his 
knife  momentarily  on  the  ledge,  then 
walked  away  without  it.  It  remained 
there  for  centuries,  waiting  for  dis- 
covery by  my  friend. 


A Prominent  Role 

“Indians  played  a prominent  role  in 
the  early  settlement  of  this  state.  Proof 
of  this  is  the  many  place  names  of 
villages  built  along  the  major  rivers. 
A few  of  these  include: 


Place  Name  Indian  Meaning 


Nescopeck 


Wapwallopen 

Shickshinny 

Mocanaqua 

Catawissa 

Susquehanna 

Muncy 

Allegheny 


—Deep,  dark  water  ( at 
site  of  Delaware 
village ) . 

—Place  where  the  white 
hemp  grows. 

—Place  of  five  moun- 
tains. 

—Place  of  rusty  water. 

—Name  of  southern 
group  of  Indians. 

—Long,  crooked  river. 

—Named  for  the  Mon- 
sei  (Wolf)  tribe. 

—Named  for  the  Alli- 
geur  tribe  (the  Ohio 
Mound  builders). 
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THEY  FOUND  SEVERAL  arrow  points, 
knives  and  other  artifacts  in  the  field. 


These  are  but  a few  of  the  many 
names  bestowed  upon  our  cities  and 
rivers,  and  derived  from  various  In- 
dian languages.” 

The  short  drive  to  the  farm,  and 
former  Delaware  village,  entailed  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  American 
Indians.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
farm,  they  drove  directly  to  the  farm- 
house. Greeting  the  farmer,  the  two 
treasure  hunters  explained  their  mis- 
sion. 

The  farmer,  pointing  toward  a field 
he  had  completed  plowing  a few  days 
ago,  replied,  “Haven’t  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  plant  the  field,  so  you’re  wel- 
come to  hunt  there.  You  should  find 
some  arrowheads  if  you  look  hard 
enough.  I have  on  numerous  occasions, 
but  lately,  I don’t  take  the  time  to 
search  for  the  relics.” 

The  two  hunters  set  out  in  the  di- 


rection of  the  newly  plowed  field.  Th( 
air  was  scented  heavily  with  the  smel 
of  fresh,  clean  tilled  earth  long  befor< 
the  field  came  into  focus.  Their  pact 
quickened.  As  though  fate  had  di 
rected  the  search,  Danny  found  the 
first  arrow  point  only  a few  steps  fron 
the  edge  of  the  field.  It  lay  completel) 
exposed  on  top  of  a small  mound  oi 
soil. 

“Dad,  I ve  found  one,  I’ve  founc 
one!”  Danny  shouted  excitedly. 

During  the  three-hour  search,  tht 
two  treasure  seekers  found  a surpris 
ing  number  of  artifacts  — three  per- 
fect points,  two  broken  pieces,  a 
broken  spear  point,  a perfectly  shapec 
knife,  and  a handful  of  flint  chips.  The 
taste  of  treasure  incensed  Danny  intc 
planning  a display  board  for  a wal 
decoration.  Already  he  could  visualize 
the  handsome  relics  that  he  woule 
uncover  during  repeated  trips  afiek 
this  summer.  It  became  plainly  evi 
dent  that  tramping  fields  in  search  o 
arrow  points  opened  a new  horizon  te 
his  young  mind. 

One  of  the  three  points  that  Dannj 
found  was  a beautiful  jasper  flin 
specimen.  Narrowly  shaped  and  meas 
uring  about  an  inch  in  length,  it  wa 
of  suitable  size  for  mounting  to  a ti< 
clasp.  They  agreed  that  that  was  tb 
best  method  of  utilizing  this  beauti 
fully  shaped  point.  It  would  link  tb 
present  with  the  past,  inspiring  Dann; 
into  an  awareness  of  the  rich  heritage 
that  belonged  to  him  and  to  othe 
boys  who  search  for  Indian  treasure* 


Last  Deer  Stacked  in  1925 

No  deer  have  been  stocked  in  Pennsylvania  since  1925.  A total  of  1,19 
white-tailed  deer  were  purchased  and  released  by  the  Pennsylvania  Gam 
Commission  between  1906  and  1924,  including  animals  from  dealers  in  Micl 
igan,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina  and  New  Hampshin 

Healthy  Deer  Produce 

When  female  deer  are  well  fed,  they  produce  twins,  occasionally  triple! 
and  even  quadruplets.  About  one-third  of  the  female  fawns  in  Pennsylvania  wi 
breed  at  six  months  of  age.  The  main  breeding  period  is  mid-November. 
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ILDLIFE 
HITTLING 


VT  : : 


MOUNTED  trophies  of  the  hunt 
look  pretty  nice  hanging  on  the 
wall  of  a den,  don’t  they?  But  after 
about  two  or  three  years  the  novelty 
wears  off  and  they  become  nothing 
more  than  dust  and  dirt  collectors. 
Along  about  then  they’re  usually  rele- 
gated to  the  attic  or  garage  where 
they  gradually  fall  apart  at  the  seams 
and  make  dandy  mouse  nests. 

But  here  we  offer  you  a method  of 
preserving  your  trophies  for  years  to 
come.  And  being  in  miniature,  they 
take  up  very  little  space  on  a shelf  or 
in  a glass-doored  cabinet.  You’ll  enjoy 
these  carvings  almost  as  much  as  you 
do  the  real  thing.  One  reason  being: 
You’ve  whittled  ’em  yourself. 

The  main  requirements  in  whittling 
are:  Patience  and  a sharp  blade.  Then, 
of  course,  you  have  to  know  a little 
bit  about  the  animal  you’re  carving 
so  you  can  get  the  humps  and  bumps 
in  the  right  places.  Most  outdoor  mag- 
azines furnish  you  with  plenty  of 
guides  in  the  form  of  photos  and  draw- 
ings of  animals,  both  color  and  black 
and  white.  Then,  too,  you  can  go  to 
the  real  thing  out  in  the  woods  and 
fields.  Take  this  carved  deer  for  ex- 
ample; I’ve  seen  this  identical  pose 
many  times.  You  approach  a feeding 
deer  cautiously  and  all  of  a sudden  up 
pops  the  head  and  it’s  staring  straight 
at  you  as  if  to  say,  “Who  the  heck 
are  you?” 

So  much  for  that.  Now  let’s  get  the 
chips  flying.  A good  pocket  knife  is 
the  basic  tool.  One  with  a long  narrow 
blade  and  a short  stubby  blade.  Keep 
the  edges  sharp  as  a razor  with  fre- 
quent stoning  and  stropping. 


Although  the  knife  is  most  impor- 
tant, I use  several  other  tools  and  ma- 
terials that  help  do  a better  job.  In- 
cluded are:  A set  of  small  gouges  in 
“U”  and  “V”  shapes  and  a couple  of 
straight  blades.  One  or  two  “3-corner” 
saw  files,  a fine  wood  rasp,  small  rat- 
tail  file,  single  edge  checkering  tool 
with  a curved  end,  sandpaper  in  vari- 
ous grades  and  rolled  up  into  small 
cylinders. 

White  pine  is  by  far  the  best  wood 
for  carving.  And  it’s  easiest  to  obtain. 
Most  any  lumber  yard  or  construction 
job  has  plenty  of  scraps  lying  around 
that  you  can  have  for  the  asking. 

Now  then  let’s  get  to  the  deer.  Take 
the  full  size  patterns  and  glue  them 
to  cardboard.  Cut  them  out  on  the 
heavy  black  outline  with  a razor  blade. 
The  light  inner  lines  on  the  pattern 
show  you  what  the  finished  carving 
will  look  like.  In  roughing  out  your 
deer  you  cut  on  the  heavy  lines  be- 


INSIPE  OF 
EAR  - WHITE . 


EYES,  NOSE  t 
MOUTH  - BLACK  ." 


CHIN,  NECK, 
AROUND  EYES 
f NOSE  - WHITE  . 


BACK  4 SIDES  - 
BROWNISH  GRAY- 
DARKER  ON  TOP. 


SIDES  OF 
TAIL  f 
RUMP- 
WH/TE  . 


HOOVES  ~ BLACK 


BELLY  f 
INSIDE  OF 
LEGS  -WHITE . 


LEAVE  TOP 
OF  BASE 
ROUGH  - 
PA/NT 
SEVERAL 

shades  OF 

GREEN  TO 
SIMULATE 
SR  ASS . 


SAND  BASE 
SMOOTH  * 
VARNISH  . 


TO  SIMULATE  HAIR  - SAND 
WITH  COARSE  SANDPAPER 
BEFORE  PAINTING. 
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THE  LIGHT  INNER  LINES  on  the  pattern 
show  you  what  the  finished  carving  will 
look  like. 

cause  it’s  best  to  have  a little  extra 
wood  to  work  with. 

Select  a piece  of  knot-free  white 
pine  about  1%"  thick,  2/2"  wide  and 
4M"  high.  The  grain  should  run  with 
the  long  dimension.  Next  draw  in  a 
base  line  approximately  1"  or  1M"  from 
the  bottom.  Draw  it  completely  around 
the  block.  Then  take  the  side  view  of 
the  deer  and  lay  it  on  the  block  with 
the  feet  on  the  base  line  (Fig.  1). 
Trace  around  it  with  a pencil.  Then 
cut  out  this  outline  with  a jig  saw.  A 
power  saw  is  best  because  you  can 
keep  your  cut  square.  Your  block  now 
looks  something  like  Fig.  2.  To  saw 
out  the  portion  under  the  belly,  drill 
a M"  hole  through  it,  disconnect  the 
saw  blade,  run  it  through  the  hole 
and  connect  it  up  again. 

Take  the  section  of  wood  that  you 
sawed  off  the  front  and  “spot”  glue  it 
temporarily  back  in  place.  Then  trace 
around  the  front  view  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  Saw  this  out,  and  it’ll  look 
something  like  Fig.  4.  As  a matter  of 
fact  you  could  have  used  the  back 
view  in  the  same  way.  No  matter 
which  view  you  use  be  extra  careful 
in  sawing  those  openings  between  the 
legs. 

Since  our  figure  is  attached  to  a 
base  it  would  be  pretty  difficult  to 


saw  out  a top  view.  So  instead,  pencil 
in  the  outline  roughly,  using  the  pat- 
tern as  a guide.  Then  cut  out  this  top 
view  with  a gouge  or  knife  as  in  Fig. 
4.  With  your  gouges  and  knife  con- 
tinue cutting  the  figure  down  to  shape. 
Refer  often  to  the  pattern  drawings 
to  get  the  correct  shape  and  propor- 
tions. Be  particularly  careful  working 
around  the  legs  and  ears  because 
they’re  pretty  fragile  and  can  break 
easily  if  you  cut  too  deep  or  apply 
too  much  pressure.  Fig.  6 shows  ap- 
proximately what  your  “roughed”  out 
figure  will  look  like.  Hollow  out  the 
ears  slightly  with  a “U”  shaped  gouge. 
But  easy  does  it. 

From  here  on  the  finish  work  is 
done  with  rasps,  files  and  sandpaper. 
Use  the  fine  rasps  on  the  back  and 
sides,  the  files  around  the  legs,  neck, 
head,  ears  and  eyes.  Make  a straight 
file  cut  to  indicate  the  mouth.  Finally 
take  the  medium  or  coarse  sandpaper 
and  stroke  it  over  the  back,  sides,  neck 
and  legs  to  simulate  hair.  You  can 
either  let  the  base  square  or  bevel  ii 
as  shown  in  the  drawings.  In  any  case 
sand  the  base  very  smooth  with  fint 
paper. 

I used  water  color  and  tempers 
( show  card  colors ) to  paint  the  figure 
The  black  areas  are  black  India  ink 
The  drawing  gives  some  suggestion; 
for  color  scheme.  Or  you  can  use  : 
color  magazine  drawing  or  photo  as  i 
guide.  Use  a No.  4 or  No.  5 wate 
color  brush  for  the  large  areas  and  ; 
small  (No.  00)  brush  for  details 
mouth,  nose,  ears,  hooves,  etc. 

Spray  the  whole  thing  with  varnisk 
You  spray  the  figure  mainly  to  “fix 
the  colors.  Being  rough  it  will  appea 
dull.  The  base  on  the  other  hand  wi 
be  shiny.  As  a matter  of  fact,  when  th 
varnish  has  dried,  you  can  apply  fui 
niture  polish  and  really  shine  it  up. 

A final  word:  When  carving,  tak 
your  time  and  cut  small  chips.  Rf 
member,  it’s  doggone  easy  to  take  o 
wood  but  mighty  difficult  to  put 
back  if  you  cut  too  deep. 

Good  Luck. 
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A Secret  of  Biology . . . 


By  Eugene  R,  Slatick 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  111 

COLOR  will  help  you  distinguish  between 
the  gray  squirrel  and  the  fox  squirrel.  This 
is  a gray.  The  fox  squirrel  has  some  red- 
dish hairs  and  is  a little  larger. 


XT  OW  many  birds  and  animals  car 
-IX  you  recognize?  Would  you  be 
able  to  recognize  as  many  if  they 
somehow  lost  their  colors?  Probably 
not.  You  might  have  trouble  distin- 
guishing between,  for  example,  a male 
cardinal  and  a female  cardinal,  or 
between  a gray  squirrel  and  a fox 
squirrel. 

The  value  of  colors  and  color  pat- 
terns to  birds  and  animals  ranges  from 
camouflage  to  a way  of  being  recog- 
nized by  other  birds  and  animals 
Quite  often  color  is  a part  of  theii 
names.  Look  at  the  names  of  some  ol 
Pennsylvania’s  wildlife:  the  black  bear 
the  white-tailed  deer,  the  gray  fox 
the  blue  jay,  the  red-headed  wood 
pecker.  All  this,  of  course,  is  nothing 
new.  But  there  is  another  side  of  the 
picture  that  is  not  so  well  known— the 
nature  of  the  colors  themselves. 

Most  colors  are  produced  by  pig 
ments,  which  are  chemical  substance: 
found  in  skin,  hair,  and  feathers.  A 
few  other  colors,  as  will  be  seen,  are 
produced  in  another  way. 

A brown  color  is  due  to  melanin,  < 
pigment  made  in  the  bodies  of  man) 
birds  and  animals.  The  different  shade 
of  brown— reddish  brown,  yellowisl 
brown,  and  buff  — as  well  as  darl 
brown  and  black  are  produced  by  on< 
of  several  varieties  of  melanin.  Ligh 
brown  colors  and  gray  usually  occu 
when  the  pigment  is  thinly  scattered 

Feathers  that  contain  melanin  seen 
to  last  longer;  the  whitish  or  yellowisl 
parts  of  a feather  will  usually  disinte 
grate  long  before  the  dark  parts.  Dar 
hair,  also,  is  said  to  be  stronger  tha 
light  hair. 

Carrots,  tomatoes,  fruits,  and  flow 
ers  get  their  orange,  red,  and  yello\ 
colors  from  plant  pigments  called  care 
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tenoids.  And  so  do  birds  and  animals. 
Unlike  melanin,  carotenoids  are  not 
synthesized  by  birds  and  animals  so 
they  must  be  taken  in  with  food.  Once 
in  the  body,  the  carotenoid  pigments 
are  absorbed  in  the  blood  during  di- 
gestion and  then  deposited  in  the  skin, 
hair,  or  feathers.  Quite  often,  birds 
lose  some  of  their  colors  if  they  can’t 
get  enough  of  these  pigments  in  their 
food.  (Did  you  ever  notice  all  the 
vegetables  in  the  birdhouse  at  the 
zoo?) 

It  may  seem  far-fetched  to  say  so, 
but  there  is  a similarity  between  the 
blue  of  a feather  and  the  blue  of  the 
sky.  And  this  is  what  it  is:  the  blue 
color  is  not  due  to  pigments  but  rather 
it  is  caused  by  the  screening  effect 
that  very  tiny  particles  have  on  light. 
In  the  sky  the  particles  are  dust.  In 
feathers  the  “particles”  are  very  tiny 
air  spaces  that  lie  within  the  horny 
sheath  of  the  barb.*  Those  spaces  are 
so  small  that  they  reflect,  or  scatter, 
the  blue  part  of  the  spectrum,  but  per- 
mit the  rest  of  the  colors  to  pass 
through.  If  this  sounds  hard  to  believe 
try  a little  experiment.  Shine  a light 
on  a blue  feather  and  then  through 
it  and  note  the  difference.  You’ll  see 
that  the  blue  color  disappears  when 
light  is  shown  through  the  feather, 
which  appears  dark  because  of  the 
melanin  in  it  (a  dark  background  helps 
the  blue  stand  out).  Shine  the  light  on 
the  feather  and  the  blue  color  comes 
back. 

Most  green  colors  are  produced  the 
same  way  as  blue,  the  difference  being 
that  the  air  spaces  are  in  a yellowish 
material.  When  yellow  and  blue  are 
combined  a green  color  results.  Olive- 
green  colors,  however,  are  usually  due 
to  black  and  yellow  pigments  (melanin 
and  carotenoids ) lying  side  by  side. 

If  you  have  ever  noticed  the  play 
of  colors  on  a soap  bubble  or  an  oil 
slick,  you  have  seen  an  example  of 
iridescence.  Iridescence  is  common  in 

° A feather  consists  of  a shaft  that  gives 
off  branches  called  barbs,  which  in  turn  give 
off  small  offshoots  called  barbules. 


Photo  by  the  Author 

THESE  THREE  HAIRS— black,  white  and 
gray— show  how  the  amount  and  distribution 
of  pigment  affect  color.  The  pigment  is 
dense  in  the  black  hair,  absent  in  the  white 
hair  and  scattered  in  the  gray  hair. 

birds.  The  mallard  drake’s  head  has 
iridescent  colors,  so  does  the  body  of 
the  turkey  and  the  tail  of  the  peacock. 
In  iridescent  feathers  the  barbules, 
which  take  the  form  of  a twisted  rib- 
bon, are  responsible  for  the  color. 
They  have  extremely  thin  outer  layers 
that  are  thought  to  create  the  optical 
effects  that  produce  iridescence.  Some 
variety  of  melanin  is  usually  present 
in  the  barbules  and  this  helps  the 
colors  stand  out;  in  fact,  some  scien- 
tists think  that  the  melanin  itself  has 
an  important  role  in  producing  irides- 
cent colors.  Try  the  light  experiment 
on  an  iridescent  feather  and  see  what 
happens. 

Blood  Red 

Blood  gets  its  red  color  from  hemo- 
globin. But  that  pigment  doesn’t  pro- 
duce very  many  surface  colors  in  birds 
and  animals  because  their  bodies  are 
covered  with  feathers,  hair,  or  skin. 
Hemoglobin,  however,  does  seem  to 
be  responsible  for  the  pink  and  red 
colors  of  the  combs  and  wattles  of 
birds. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  is  the 
color  white.  Actually,  white  isn’t  a 
color  but  rather  the  absence  of  color. 
If  you  looked  at  a brown  hair  under 
a microscope  you  would  see  a dark 
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light  would  be  reflected  and  the  hair 
would  be  “white.”  The  same  with  a 
feather.  In  a white  feather  the  barbs 
are  colorless. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  less  com- 
mon pigments  that  can  produce  colors 
similar  to  those  just  mentioned.  And 
there  are  colors  that  are  created  by 
unknown  pigments.  There’s  certainly 
more  to  be  learned  about  this  subject. 

Although  we  know  a great  deal 
about  their  colors,  we  still  are  not  sure 
how  many  birds  and  animals  can  see 
color.  Many  of  them  see  things  in 
black  and  white.  But  YOU  can  see 
color,  and  more  than  a hundred  dif- 
ferent shades  of  it.  What  is  color? 
Well,  that’s  another  subject— and  one 
that’s  been  causing  a bit  of  argument 
for  about  two  centuries. 


SUMMEiTSMi  HUNTEHS 

Some  sportsmen  think  of  hunting  only  in  terms  of  open  seasons  in  fall,  those 
on  small  game  or  waterfowl,  or  the  bear  and  deer  seasons  that  open  later. 
But  a growing  number  of  gun  enthusiasts  enjoy  shooting  varmint  rifles  in 
off-season  woodchuck  hunting. 

The  chuck  ( ground-hog ) hunter  really  comes  into  his  own  in  June,  by 
which  time  the  pups  are  weaned  and  spring  mowing  exposes  the  marmots 
to  view.  The  best  shooting  is  usually  during  the  early  morning  or  later  after- 
noon hours,  when  the  chuck  comes  out  of  his  burrow  to  feed  in  pastures  and 
fields.  This  specialized  group  of  hunters  try  their  marksmanship  by  “reaching 
out”  for  many  yards  with  high-velocity  shells.  Scopes  on  rifles,  and  often 
binoculars,  are  aids  used  in  spotting  the  vigilant,  gray-brown  rodents  which 
often  blend  so  well  with  a tuft  of  dry  grass  or  other  background  they  are 
not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Hunters  are  cautioned  to  make  sure  they  see 
one  of  the  crafty  animals,  not  a human,  before  they  fire.  Odd  it  may  seem 
but  occasionally  a person  is  shot  in  mistake  for  a whistlepig. 

Farmers  generally  welcome  woodchuck  hunters.  But  because  of  the  distance 
high-velocity  bullets  may  travel  the  considerate  sportsman  obtains  permissioi 
before  going  on  the  land.  Failure  to  show  this  courtesy,  or  dangerous  shootim 
toward  farm  buildings,  or  livestock,  has  been  known  to  result  in  closed  lane 
for  ringneck  and  rabbit  hunters  in  fall. 

The  woodchuck  is  classified  as  a game  animal  in  Pennsylvania,  therefor 
may  not  be  hunted  or  killed  in  the  Commonwealth  on  Sunday.  Presently  then 
is  a year-around  open  season  but  daily  shooting  hours  are  prescribed.  Alsi 
hunters  are  required  to  own  and  properly  display  a current  hunting  licens 
while  hunting. 

Summertime  hours— weekdays  only— are  described  in  the  Game  Law  a 
follows.  “Woodchucks  . . . may  be  hunted  for  and  killed  between  July  firs 
and  September  thirtieth,  between  the  hours  of  six  o’clock  antemeridian  an 
seven-thirty  o’clock  postmeridian,  Eastern  Standard  Time.  . . .” 


Photo  by  the  Author 

AN  ENLARGEMENT  of  a section  of  white- 
tipped  brown  feather.  Notice  how  the  feath- 
ers become  whiter  (on  the  right)  as  the 
amount  of  pigment  in  the  barbules  de- 
creases. 

pigment  (melanin)  inside  the  hair.  If 
you  looked  at  a hair  with  no  pigment 
you  would  see  only  air  spaces;  all  the 
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Guns  for  Everything 

By  Jim  Varner 

Photos  by  the  Author 

HAVE  you  ever  stalked  the  broad 
farm  land  areas  along  our  rivers 
and  larger  creek  tributaries  during  the 
first  day  of  the  deer  season  with  your 
favorite  big  game  rifle  tucked  under 
your  arm,  when  all  of  a sudden  you 
are  conscious  of  that  low  but  grow- 
ing call,  Au-unk  — Au-unk  — Au-unk 
coming  your  way?  Instantly  you  recog- 
nize the  voice  of  our  greatest  wild 
waterfowl  game  bird  — the  Canada 
goose.  The  flock  is  definitely  losing 
altitude  as  they  break  formation, 
swing  and  sideslip  or  tumble  like 
falling  leaves  in  their  preparation  to 
light  a quarter  of  a mile  ahead  of  you 
on  a sand  bar  on  your  side  of  the 
stream.  The  high  bank  between  you 
and  them  would  allow  easy  approach 
within  shotgun  range,  you  have  your 
duck  stamp,  and  you  would  rather 
have  the  thrill  of  bagging  a couple  of 
these  “free-booters”  of  the  great  blue 
yonder  than  a deer.  The  seasons  over- 
lap and  Canadas  are  legal.  You  glance 
at  your  well  sighted  precision  tele- 
scopic 270  with  which  you  could  ex- 
pect to  easily  get  one,  even  at  long 
range,  but  it  is  illegal  on  waterfowl. 
Besides,  the  high-velocity  bullet  would 
reduce  even  a big  ten-pound  gander 
to  a shapeless  mass  of  ground  flesh 
and  feathers. 

Again,  have  you  ever  listened  to  the 
hounds  as  they  meticulously  deci- 
phered the  tricky  trail  of  a veteran 
old  red  fox?  This  time  you  have  your 
longest  range  shotgun  with  magnum 
loads  across  your  left  forearm  as  you 


THIS  GEBR  ADAMY  THREE-BARREL 
DRILLING  leaves  little  to  be  desired  for 
the  hunter  who  depends  upon  one  firearm 
to  cover  the  field  from  trap  shooting  through 
small  game  hunting  to  deer  and  bear. 

carefully  watch  the  little  ridge  some 
forty  yards  out  in  front  of  where  you 
are  crouched  back  of  a camouflage  of 
laurel,  sweet  fern  and  small  hemlocks. 
The  voices  of  the  hounds  have  died  to 
a whisper  as  br’er  fox  has  them  guess- 
ing with  one  of  his  best  tricks.  Then, 
all  of  a sudden  the  old  lead  Walker 
makes  the  hills  resound  with  his  “on- 
trail”  again  howl.  The  pack  of  six  dogs 
is  moving  in  full  swing  along  the  ridge 
nearly  a half  mile  away  but  seems  to 
be  coming  your  way.  You  thrill  to 
their  call  and  make  not  a movement. 
Some  100  yards  to  your  right  your  eye 
catches  movement  and  Sir  Reynard 
regally  outlines  his  alert  profile  as  he 
leaps  on  a three-  or  four-foot  pro- 
trusion of  limestone.  He  holds  the 
alert  position  several  seconds  as  he 
listens  to  his  persistent  followers  and 
plans  his  next  move.  Actually,  this 
sagacious  little  wild  dog  seems  to  en- 
joy the  hide  and  seek  game  in  which 
he  is  the  principal  actor.  Sir  Reynard’s 
departure  was  as  smooth  and  mysteri- 
ous as  his  entry  on  the  scene. 

You  are  disappointed.  The  heaviest 
smoothbore  will  not  kill  this  animal 
reliably  beyond  50  yards.  You  wish 
you  had  a rifle  instead  as  the  deer 
hunter  wished  for  his  shotgun  when  he 
encountered  the  geese.  You  have  been 
after  crows  with  a shotgun  when  a 
telescopic  rifle  would  have  meant  lots 
of  shooting  on  woodchucks.  You  have 
had  to  pass  up  the  greatest  gobbler 
you  ever  saw  due  to  his  being  too 
foxy  for  your  call  and  not  approaching 
within  smoothbore  range.  Here  you 
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THE  OLD  AND  NEW  J.  P.  Sauers.  Top  is 
old  under  lever  break-down  hammer  model. 
The  bottom  is  their  hammerless  model.  Both 
chambered  for  9.3  X 74R  under  double  12. 

needed  a rifle.  No  one  wishes  to  carry 
both,  besides  anyone  seeing  you  carry- 
ing two  firearms  in  the  field  would 
doubt  your  sanity.  You  ask  me  what 
is  the  answer  where  a hunter  wants  a 
“GUN-FOR-EVERYTHING”?  We 
should  say  the  single  rifle  barrel  over 
a single  shotgun  barrel  is  the  simplest 
form  of  a “combination-gun,”  while 
the  German  and  Austrian  “Drillings” 
(three-barrel-guns)  are  still  more  effi- 
cient. If  you  have  a fat  pocketbook 
you  can  have  four-barrel  combina- 
tions made  to  suit  the  most  fastidious 
nimrod. 

The  Combination  Firearm 

Pull  up  your  chairs,  fellows,  and 
we  will  discuss  the  versatility  of  the 
Combination  Firearm  and  later  do  a 
little  shooting  so  as  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  this  seldom  used  arm 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  The  combination  fire- 
arm is  not  anything  new.  Its  principle 
dates  back  to  the  flintlock  and  percus- 
sion lock  eras.  While  this  story  is  tre- 
mendously interesting  we  will  not  at- 
tempt to  discuss  it  in  detail  at  this 
time.  Our  early  settlers  found  their 
rather  crude  over  and  under  or  side 
by  side  muzzle-loading  rifle  and  shot 
combinations  inadequate  due  to  the 
long  heavy  rifle  barrels  with  rather 
light  shotgun  charges.  Therefore  the 
combination  sporting  firearm  never 
met  with  a very  enthusiastic  reception 
in  the  United  States.  Such  was  not  the 
case  in  Europe  and  even  parts  of  Asia 
and  other  areas  where  the  hunter 
wished  to  fill  his  bag  with  upland 
game,  waterfowl,  along  with  wild 


boar,  deer  and  other,  so-called,  thin- 
skinned  big  game  animals. 

You  older  sportsmen  will  remember 
after  World  War  I a few  combination 
arms  were  brought  back  from  Ger- 
many, mostly  over  and  under  hammer 
guns  in  calibers  little  understood  then. 
Around  the  1920’s  a few  “drillings” 
began  to  show  up  in  our  market.  These 
fine  firearms  came  in  here  on  a low 
German  rate  of  exchange  and  were 
excellent  buys  for  our  sportsmen.  The 
rifle  barrel  was  usually  chambered  for 
our  25-35,  30-30  Winchester  calibers 
or  even  the  fine  old  30-40  Krag.  Their 
shot  barrels  were  chambered  for  the 
standard  2 % American  shot  shells,  but 
our  shooters  showed  little  interest  in 
them.  An  American  firm  called  the 
Wheeling  Gun  Co.,  the  Three  Barrel 
Gun  Co.  and  the  Hollenback  Co.  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  attempted  to  manu- 
facture a three-barrel  gun  in  1912  to 
sell  around  $200  to  $500,  I believe. 
This  firm  made  a creditable  product 
but  soon  passed  out  of  the  picture. 
Marlin  made  a dandy  reasonably 
priced  over  and  under  prior  to  World 
War  II  with  12-,  16-  and  20-gauge  bar- 
rels under  22-Hornet  or  218  Bee. 
Somehow,  I was  never  able  to  under- 
stand why  this  arm  did  not  hit  the 
“jack  pot.” 

The  only  combination  arm  now 
made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  is  the  Savage 
Model  24  and  24MDL.  The  latter  is 
barreled  and  chambered  for  the  22 
Winchester  Magnum  rim-fire  cartridge 
over  a twenty-gauge  barrel  using  the 
three-inch,  20-gauge  magnum  shell 
While  many  consider  this  ideal  foi 
gobblers,  I prefer  heavier  artillery.  We 
have  an  expert  gunsmith  by  the  name 
of  Roy  Wilson,  of  Dauphin,  Pa.,  whe 
has  for  years  been  making  excellen 
over  and  under  arms— rifle  over  20- 
16-  and  12-gauge  shot  barrels.  Ro> 
seems  to  prefer  the  early  double-trig 
gered  Marlin  O & U’s  for  this  job 
He  replaces  the  top  shot  barrel  witl 
calibers  from  the  22  Hornet,  222  Rem 
ington  to  at  least  30-30  and  will  cu 
the  barrels  to  any  practical  length  an< 
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fit  the  short  barrel  with  a Hartford 
or  Polychoke.  His  work  is  of  the  high- 
est order  and  his  prices  are  really 
worth  looking  into  if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  precision  work. 

In  the  late  1940’s  our  returning 
soldiers  brought  in  a flood  of  all  types 
of  European  combination  guns  made 
by  firms  employing  maestros  of  the 
finest  firearms  art.  These  arms  bore 
the  famous  names  of  J.  P.  Sauer,  Simp- 
son, Merkel,  Ferlach  and  a dozen  lesser 
known  gunsmiths.  Local  returning 
G.I.’s  kept  me  busy  checking  calibers, 
chamber  lengths  and  rim  diameters. 
Most  of  them  were  hammerless  and 
were  fairly  modern.  The  majority  were 
chambered  for  the  excellent  8-mm. 
rimmed  or  8X57  JR  or  8X57  JRS  in 
the  rifled  tube.  The  shot  barrels  were 
generally  double  16  gauge  or  12.  Many 
of  the  16-gauge  chambers  were  marked 
65  mm.  (2%  inch)  which  is  too  short 
for  our  American  221-inch  shell.  The 
12-gauge  barrels  are  usually  cham- 
bered for  the  shorter  shell  also.  Un- 
less their  barrels  are  marked  70-mm. 
length  do  not  use  American  221-inch 
shells  and  avoid  at  all  times  the  use 
of  the  late  21-inch  magnum  shells  un- 
less you  own  one  of  the  new  guns 
made  for  American  express  and  mag- 
num shells.  You  may  not  know  it,  but 
our  modern  shot  shells  are  loaded  to 
pressures  well  above  European  stand- 
ards. DO  NOT  OVERLOAD  PRE- 
WAR DRILLINGS.  They  are  made 
like  a fine  watch  and  require  the  same 
consideration. 

Like  8-mm.  Rimless 

While  on  this  8-mm.  rimmed  car- 
tridge, perhaps  we  should  say,  the 
8-mm.  JR  and  8-mm.  JRS  are  dupli- 
cate cases  of  the  well  known  8-mm. 
j German  military  rimless  cartridges  ex- 
cept they  both  have  rims.  The  8-mm. 
JR  has  a bullet  diameter  of  approxi- 
mately .318  while  the  8-mm.  JRS  uses 
the  full  .322  or  .323  bullet  diameter  of 
the  military  cartridge.  This  is  confus- 
> ing  in  all  8-mm.  rifles— watch  it  care- 
i fully.  Norma  makes  these  cases  and 
both  diameter  bullets  so  the  reloader 
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GUN  COLLECTOR  Wesley  Franklin,  of 
Moscow,  with  an  over-under  Sauer  and  a 
Simpson  and  Sohn  drilling.  Both  use  8-mm. 
caliber  8 X 57JR. 

should  have  no  trouble.  You  will  find 
this  an  excellent  all-around  cartridge 
that  can  be  loaded  for  squirrels  to 
black  bear  and  deer. 

Many  other  calibers  were  used  in 
these  drillings  as  follows,  the  22  Hor- 
net, 5.6-X-35R;  25/35  Winchester, 
6.5-X-52R;  30/30  Winchester,  7.62-X- 
51R,  all  American  calibers  reduced  to 
German  metric  measurements.  The 
letter  R.  designates  a rimmed  case. 
Rimless  cases  are  not  as  adaptable  to 
drillings  as  those  with  rims.  German 
calibers,  in  fact  all  European  calibers, 
are  designated  by  their  bullet  diam- 
eter and  case  length  in  millimeters. 
If  you  happen  to  own  one  of  the  7 X 
57R  in  good  shape  you  will  find  it  an 
excellent  number.  The  old  9.3  X 72  is 
a long  straight  case  that  looks  like  a 
38/55  Winchester  stretched  out  an- 
other inch  in  length  (near  3 in.  long). 
While  a good  old  cartridge,  it  is  be- 
coming difficult  to  get  ammunition  for 
it.  The  big  9.3  X 74R  is  still  very  pop- 
ular as  cases  and  bullets  are  available 
from  Norma.  This  is  a whale  of  a 
cartridge  with  sufficient  power  to  pole- 
axe America’s  heaviest  big  game  with 
one  shot.  When  loaded  to  2,450  feet 
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per  second  its  285-grain  soft-point 
Norma  bullet  is  striking  over  3,500 
foot  pounds  and  my  tests  with  one  of 
J.  P.  Sauer’s  masterpieces  shows  excel- 
lent big  game  accuracy  beyond  400 
yards.  The  two  12-gauge  barrels  above 
this  rifle  barrel  will  keep  the  rifled 
slugs  from  each  barrel  in  a group  at 
fifty  yards  close  enough  to  the  rifle 
bullet  to  almost  cover  all  with  a large 
man’s  hand.  I am  sorry  to  report  I 
passed  up  buying  one  of  these  Sauer 
special  drillings  that  had  two  beauti- 
fully paralleled  9.3  X 74  rifle  barrels 
over  a 2?4-inch  chambered  12-gauge 
shot  barrel  underneath.  It  was  a gun- 
nut’s  dream.  Have  any  of  you  ever 
pulled  such  a stupid  stunt? 

You  will  be  unable  to  locate  any 
American  counterpart  that  will  any- 
where near  fit  some  of  these  European 
calibers,  such  as  the  9.3  X 72R  and  the 
9.3  X 74R.  They  are  both  exception- 
ally long,  have  thin  rims  and  measure 
about  .366  caliber.  You  will  find  most 
all  British  and  European  cartridge 
rims  thinner  and  not  as  large  in  diam- 
eter as  corresponding  American  cases. 
One  can  use  Krag  ( 30-40  Army ) cases 
fire  formed  for  the  8-mm.  JR,  and 
8-mm.  JRS  drillings.  Before  experi- 
menting with  anywhere  near  maxi- 
mum loads  be  sure  you  have  the  right 
diameter  bullets  and  an  arm  that  has 
been  checked  by  a competent  gun- 
smith. Few  are  in  position  to  pass 
judgment  on  these  arms.  Within  our 
state  you  have  Tom  McCool,  of  Henry  - 
ville,  Pa.;  Roy  Wilson  Gun  Shop,  of 

OVER  AND  UNDER  222  Remington  above, 
3-inch,  12-gauge  magnum  below  with  poly- 
choke attachment  worked  up  by  Roy  Wilson 
and  demonstrated  here  by  W.  T.  Johns, 
Game  Commission  Wildlife  Information 
Specialist. 


Dauphin,  Pa.;  Yaeger,  of  Jenkintown, 
that  we  know  about.  Griffin  and  Howe, 
of  New  York,  will  furnish  expert  ad- 
vice also.  I know  in  their  case  as  1 
sent  a beautiful  little  drilling  bored 
double  16  over  the  25-35  rifle  barrel 
to  them  for  a check  and  scope  mount- 
ing. They  refused  to  touch  the  arm 
stating  its  locking  lugs  had  been 
sprung  and  the  steel  was  too  soft  to 
do  anything  with  it.  Later  I found 
their  refusal  was  well  founded  when 
the  lugs  separated  from  the  under 
barrel. 

Most  rear  rifle  sights  on  drillings  are 
nonadjustable.  They  are  carefully 
sighted  for  one  load  combination  and 
one  bullet  weight.  Usually  they  are 
close  when  rifled  slugs  are  used.  Here 
is  where  an  adjustable  telescopic  sight 
comes  in.  The  Weaver  1-X  shotgun 
scope  with  its  96-foot  field  at  100  yards 
makes  an  excellent  all-purpose  sight. 
For  precision  shooting  at  considerable 
range  a 4-X  to  6-X  on  a pivot  mount 
works  satisfactorily.  Drilling  barrels 
are  light  and  thin  but  hold  their  zero 
well  due  to  the  support  gained  by  be- 
ing brazed  to  the  shot  barrels.  Many 
of  the  three  barrels  have  a set  trigger 
arrangement  for  the  rifle  barrel.  With 
the  correct  load  you  will  find  them 
highly  accurate.  After  using  over  a 
dozen  different  drillings  (no  two  of 
them  alike)  during  the  last  46  years 
I prefer  for  Pennsylvania  my  Gebr- 
Adamy  30/30  under  its  double  12 
chambered  for  modern  ammunition. 
Next  to  it  I like  the  best  arm  I have 
ever  owned— the  J.  P.  Sauer  9.3  X 74 
under  double  12. 

If  you  plan  to  own  and  carry  one  of 
these  “GUNS  - FOR  - EVERYTHING 
next  fall  and  big  game  hunting  season 
plan  its  purchase  early,  get  acquainted 
with  its  Greener  type  safety  and  learn 
to  have  confidence  in  its  versatility. 
Shoot  it  at  the  traps,  skeet  and  at 
crows  with  shot  shells.  Test  it  with 
rifled  slugs,  and  above  all  equip  it 
with  a good  scope  that  will  do  justice 
to  a fine  accurate  rifle  barrel  for  which 
you  should  make  your  own  ammuni- 
tion. 
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Phone:  674-3381 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION-Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Phone:  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 
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EASTERN  GAME  FARM-Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
287-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  5482 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM-Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  Loyalsock  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM-Leon  P.  Keiser.  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Wil- 
liamsport. Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM-Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUESTION: 

WHAT  SHOULD  I DO  WHEN 
CONFRONTED  BY  A MAN  I 
HAVE  REASON  TO  DOUBT  IS 
A GAME  PROTECTOR? 

ANSWER: 

ASK  TO  SEE  HIS  CREDENTIALS 


QUESTION: 


MY  FARM  IS  POSTED.  MAY 
A GAME  PROTECTOR  ENTER 
THIS  LAND  TO  MAKE  AN  ARREST? 


ANSWER: 


A GAME  PROTECTOR  MAY  GO 
UPON  ANY  PROPERTY,  OUTSIDE 
OF  BUILDINGS,  POSTED  OR 
OTHERWISE,  IN  THE 
PERFORMANCE  OF  HIS  DUTIES. 
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EDITORIAL . . . 


Worthless  White  Birds 


A 20- YEAR-OLD  youth,  using  a .22-caliber  rifle,  killed  two  whistling  swans 
in  Columbia  County  during  the  spring  migration  this  year.  When  District 
Game  Protector  Edward  Sherlinski  asked  him  why  he  did  it  he  said,  “no 
particular  reason,  just  for  the  fun  of  it." 

Game  Protector  Sherlinski  conducted  an  intensive  investigation  before  he 
was  able  to  apprehend  the  violator.  The  young  man  paid  a fine  of  $25  for 
each  bird  and  his  rifle  was  confiscated.  But  these  facts  are  not  the  real  prob- 
lem. The  real  purpose  of  law  enforcement  is  prevention  rather  than  prosecu- 
tion. No  penalty  can  ever  bring  the  victims  back  to  life. 


As  we  see  it,  the  important  point  of  this  case  is  that  the  youth  placed  neither 
aesthetic  nor  material  value  on  the  two  beautiful  white  birds  he  killed.  He 
was  obviously  unaware,  or  did  not  care,  that  the  whistling  swan  is  protected 
by  Federal  law  and  that  not  too  many  years  ago  this  magnificent  creature 
was  close  to  extinction. 


Unfortunately,  this  same  incident  is  repeated  many  times  throughout  the 
spring  migration  of  our  waterfowl.  We  heard  about  a fellow  who  takes  “pot- 
shots’ at  geese  with  his  deer  rifle  as  they  pass  over  his  house  in  the  spring 
each  year.  Luckily  he  hasn’t  hit  one  yet.  It  is  this  same  problem  that  is  con- 
tributing to  the  disappearance  of  the  remaining  few  whooping  cranes  as  they 
travel  between  Texas  and  Canada  twice  each  year. 

Why  is  there  a gross  disrespect  for  Game  Laws  and  wildlife  management 
techniques?  One  reason  is  the  great  lack  of  public  knowledge,  understanding 
and  appreciation  for  our  wildlife  and  the  habitat  in  which  they  live. 

Had  the  young  swan  killer  learned  at 
home  or  in  school  that  swans  are  rare  birds 
to  be  cherished  and  protected,  he  probably 
would  not  have  killed  them.  This  same  dis- 
respect for  all  wildlife  and,  for  that  matter, 
all  natural  resources  is  plaguing  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  country  as  a whole. 

Some  people  might  say  that  young  people 
like  the  swan  killer  should  not  have  fire- 
arms at  their  disposal.  We  don’t  agree.  As 
American  citizens  they  have  a Constitu- 
tional right  to  own  and  use  firearms.  The 
problem  is  one  of  a lack  of  training  and 
understanding. 

Somehow,  in  some  way  we  must  teach 
conservation  and  an  appreciation  for  wild- 
life and  other  natural  resources  in  our 
schools  and  homes.  It  is  our  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility to  instill  in  our  young  people 
a sense  of  dedication  to  the  natural  beauty 
of  our  land.  This  must  be  done  before  it 
is  too  late.— G.H.H.  Game  Protector  Sherlinski  and  swans. 
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Diary  of  a Game  Protector — Episode  No.  4 


Deep  Freeze  Search 

By  Wilbur  M.  Cramer 


THIS  is  an  unusual  story  about  a 
prominent  man  who  had  an  un- 
canny urge  to  kill  game  illegally. 
Maurice  E.  Sherman  (now  retired 
and  living  at  McConnellsburg)  was  the 
Game  Commission  supervisor  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state  for  many 
years.  This  area  was  called  Division 
“B”  in  the  early  days.  Mr.  Sherman 
received  information  either  during  or 
following  the  1927  hunting  season  that 
a prominent  man  from  Easton  who 
was  connected  with  an  Easton  news- 
paper and  had  a big  farm  home  in 
Palmer  Township,  Northampton 
County,  was  coming  into  the  Pocono 
Mountain  area  of  his  Division  to  kill 
game  illegally.  Let  us  call  him  Charles 
Sarver.  Mr.  Sarver  had  no  regular 
times  to  make  these  trips  and  no  reg- 
ular location  where  he  operated.  Ap- 
parently he  had  a great  desire  to  kill 
game  and  keep  it  in  his  deep  freezer 
so  that  he  might  have  a game  dinner 
for  his  friends  every  once  in  a while 
during  the  year.  Game  Protectors  will 
recall  prominent  men  with  this  same 
urge  who  have  the  means  to  do  things 
like  this,  whereas  most  other  men 
would  likely  not  have  the  same  temp- 
tation, equipment  or  time  to  carry  out 
such  a plan.  Mr.  Sherman  and  his  offi- 
cers kept  on  the  lookout  for  Mr.  Sar- 
ver and  his  partner  or  partners,  but 
did  not  seem  to  have  any  luck  in 
running  across  this  man  on  one  of  his 
escapades. 

At  that  time  the  Game  Law  pro- 
vided that  game  may  not  be  held  in 
possession  legally  longer  than  thirty 
days  after  the  close  of  the  season. 
Maurice  was  convinced  from  the  in- 
formation he  had  received  that  there 
was  still  some  game  in  that  freezer 


late  in  the  winter,  so  in  February, 
1928,  he  wrote  me  a very  detailed  let- 
ter about  the  matter.  He  thought  a 
search  warrant  should  be  secured  im- 
mediately and  so  recommended.  He 
outlined  exactly  where  the  Sarver 
home  was  located,  how  to  reach  it 
and  enclosed  a sketch  of  the  summer 
kitchen  in  the  rear  of  the  home  and 
where  to  find  the  big  walk-in  freezer 
there. 

Wheels  in  Motion 

I went  to  Easton  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning, February  19,  1928,  Game  Pro- 
tector Henry  R.  Ramsey,  of  Northamp- 
ton County,  and  I left  on  Monday 
morning,  the  20th,  for  Nazareth  to 
secure  a search  warrant  from  James 
Fry,  Justice  of  the  Peace.  We  knew 
that  it  is  best  not  to  secure  a search 
warrant  until  near  the  time  you  intend 
to  use  it.  Sometimes  someone  either 
learns  what  is  occurring  or  is  guessing 
what  is  happening  upon  seeing  the 
officers  in  the  area.  When  this  hap- 
pens the  evidence  is  destroyed  before 
the  search  because  there  has  been  a 
tip-off.  We  left  immediately  for  the 
Sarver  home  but  were  too  late  to  find 
either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Sarver  at  home. 

The  lady  housekeeper  and  the  man 
who  did  the  farming  were  the  only 
persons  there.  We  explained  to  them 
who  we  were  and  the  nature  of  our 
business.  Then  I proceeded  to  read 
the  search  warrant.  Ramsey  and  I 
noticed  that  these  people  were  turn- 
ing rather  pale  as  the  reading  con- 
tinued, so  we  knew  Sarver  was  guilty 
and  that  we  were  going  to  find  some 
game  there.  After  the  warrant  had 
been  read  we  asked  these  people  to 
get  the  key  to  the  big  freezer  in  the 
summer  kitchen  and  we  asked  the 
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man  to  go  along  with  us  and  open  the 
freezer  door.  It  was  rare  35  years  ago 
to  find  a big  built-in  freezer,  in  a 
private  set-up.  Again,  only  people  in 
more  than  ordinary  circumstances 
could  afford  such  a luxury  as  a freezer. 

These  people  were  amazed  that  we 
knew  so  much  about  the  Sarver  home 
and  that  we  went  directly  to  this 
separate  building  and  to  the  freezer 
unit.  When  this  man  unlocked  the 
freezer  door  and  swung  it  wide  open, 
there  was  the  game.  There  were  eight 
ringneck  cock  birds,  one  ruffed  grouse 
and  about  fifty  pounds  of  venison 
frozen  like  rocks.  We  put  the  confis- 
cated game  in  our  car  and  asked  the 
Sarver  employes  to  tell  Mr.  Sarver  to 
contact  either  Squire  Fry  or  us  regard- 
ing a hearing  in  this  case.  We  returned 
to  Nazareth  to  show  Squire  Fry  what 
had  been  confiscated  and  make  the 
proper  return  on  the  search  warrant. 
Then  we  returned  to  Easton,  took 
photographs,  and  put  the  confiscated 
game  in  cold  storage  pending  a hear- 
ing. 

We  all  felt  that  we  had  missed  the 
real  purpose  of  apprehending  Mr. 
Sarver  in  the  act  of  taking  game  il- 
legally. Of  course,  no  Game  Protector 
would  want  a man  to  kill  game  out  of 
season  so  that  an  arrest  might  be 


made.  Mr.  Sarver  shortly  afterwards 
went  to  Squire  Fry’s  office,  waived  a 
hearing  and  paid  the  fine  and  costs 
for  the  game  violation  of  possessing 
game  more  than  thirty  days  after  the 
close  of  the  season.  It  was  rather  un- 
usual that  I never  did  see  or  meet  this 
defendant.  We  learned  that  “half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  none.”  Mr.  Sarver 
had  learned  that  having  position  and 
money  does  not  give  a hunter  the 
right  to  violate  the  Game  Law  with 
impunity.  We  were  not  able  to  prove 
that  any  of  this  confiscated  game  was 
killed  illegally  even  though  we  be- 
lieved some  of  it  was,  but  we  surely 
taught  Mr.  Sarver  that  in  the  future  it 
would  be  well  for  him  to  be  very  care- 
ful about  hunting  out  of  season  and 
that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  freeze 
game  so  that  he  might  have  a dinner 
for  his  friends  at  any  time  during  the 
year.  He  would  never  know  when 
Game  Protectors  were  watching  his 
future  operations.  The  Squire  had 
learned  that  a man  of  position  may 
also  at  times  admit  his  guilt  without  a 
hearing  and  pay  the  fine  and  costs. 
We  officers  had  learned  again  that 
cooperation  among  ourselves  is  neces- 
sary and  can  produce  results  that  one 
individual  quite  often  cannot  secure 
alone. 


Mr.  Sarver  shortly  afterwards  went  to  Squire  Fry's  office,  waived  a hearing  and  paid 
the  fine  and  costs  for  his  game  law  violation. 
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REFUGE  MANAGER  D.  E.  Uptegraft  and  the  author's  son,  Jeff,  admire  the  new  sign 
which  informs  visitors  and  passersby  of  the  location  of  Pennsylvania's  first  and  only 
National  Wildlife  Refuge. 


A Progress  Report 


The  Erie  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

By  Bill  Walsh 

Photos  by  the  Author 


WE  STOOD  on  a concrete  bridge 
that  spans  Lake  Creek  in  Craw- 
ford County  — waiting  for  a survey 
crew  to  return  from  an  afternoon  of 
censusing  resident  waterfowl  on  the 
recently  established  Erie  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  It  was  sticky  hot. 
The  “we”  were  Darrell  D.  (Dick) 
Uptegraft,  Refuge  Manager;  my  son, 
Jeff;  and  myself— on  assignment  to  re- 
port progress  in  the  refuge  develop- 
ment. A great  blue  heron  flapped 
overhead— low.  It  flared  sharply  when 
it  spied  us. 

“They  must  be  getting  close  to  us 
now,”  Uptegraft  observed.  “They  prob- 
ably put  that  bird  up  a short  distance 
from  here.”  We  heard  a paddle  plink 
the  side  of  an  aluminum  canoe  off 
somewhere  in  the  dense  tangle  of 
undergrowth  from  which  the  count- 
ing crew  would  emerge. 
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“How  many  ducks  do  you  figure 
the  area  now  supports?”  I asked  him. 

“About  a hundred  pair,”  he  an- 
swered. “Mostly  mallards,  blacks, 
woodies,  a few  blue-winged  teal,  and 
once  a pair  of  Canada  geese  that 
brought  two  young  off  the  nest.”  As  if 
anticipating  my  next  question,  he  got 
that  far-off  look  in  his  eyes  and  said, 
“But  when  we  get  properly  under  full 
steam  here  this  refuge  will  be  home 
sweet  home  for  thousands  of  water- 
fowl  and  a kind  of  ‘migrant  motel’  for 
tens  of  thousands  more  in  the  course 
of  a year.” 

I couldn’t  help  but  get  that  far-off 
look  in  my  own  gaze— for  two  good 
reasons.  First,  I’m  a long  time  convert 
to  the  belief  that  waterfowl  hunting 
ranks  as  one  of  the  top  sports  in  the 
world.  Anything  that  either  “manu- 
factures” or  entices  more  ducks  and 


A PA!R  OF  REFUGE  EMPLOYES  emerge  from  the  brush  on  Lake  Creek  following  an 
afternoon  of  counting  resident  waterfowl  and  measuring  water  levels. 


geese  to  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
makes  me  happy  I can  lift  a shotgun 
in  autumn.  Second,  with  so  many 
natural  water  areas  doomed  by  drain- 
age almost  daily  in  other  sections  of 
the  United  States,  it’s  gratifying  to 
see  any  effort  aimed  at  creating  water- 
fowl  habitat  — whether  or  not  it’s 
within  easy  driving  distance  of  my 
decoy-laden  garage. 

While  Jeff  closely  inspected  a tiger 
swallowtail  butterfly  that  had  alighted 
on  the  bridge  almost  under  his  nose, 
I asked  a number  of  questions  of  Upte- 
graft  about  the  Erie  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  And  learned  the  following: 

The  southern  area  of  the  section  is 
drained  by  Lake  Creek  while  Wood- 
cock drains  the  section  to  the  north. 
The  planned  refuge  area  will  consist 
of  the  lowlands  and  the  adjacent  up- 
lands bordering  these  drainages.  The 
Erie  is  the  first  and  only  national  wild- 
life refuge  in  the  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Although  named  the  “Erie”  it  is 
not  relatively  close  to  that  city  because 
that’s  where  I live  and  I’d  driven  some 
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45  miles  to  keep  my  appointment  with 
this  congenial  refuge  manager.  Actu- 
ally it’s  located  almost  equi-distant  be- 
tween Meadville  and  Titusville  in  a 
beautiful  pastoral  valley  upstream 
from  Sugar  Lake. 

Some  90  per  cent  of  the  planned 
4,600-acre  refuge  is  already  “on  the 
books’’  and  the  remainder  is  being 
acquired.  Although  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  the  area  is  a duke’s  mixture  of 
poorly  drained  pasture  and  cropland, 
swamp  woodland,  marsh  and  aban- 
doned farm  land.  Its  use  as  a refuge 
will  be  better  suited  to  its  character. 

As  a mallard  flies,  it’s  about  15  min- 
utes from  the  Game  Commission’s 
Geneva  Marsh  waterfowl  project  and 
refuge  and  the  Conneaut  Marsh  ad- 
jacent; 25  minutes  from  Pymatuning 
Lake  and  the  Commission’s  Wildlife 
Refuge  there;  20  minutes  from  Con- 
neaut Lake;  10  minutes  from  Cana- 
dohta  Lake;  a stone’s  throw  from 
Sugar  Lake;  and  about  40  minutes 
from  Lake  Erie,  Presque  Isle  Bay  and 
the  Siegel  Marsh  area.  And  it’s  right 
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next  door  to  State  Game  Lands  No. 
69,  just  a skip  and  a jump  to  the  east. 

In  short,  it  is  one  gem  in  a string  of 
waterfowl  pearls  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  that  can  only  mean 
added  delight  for  duck  and  goose 
hunters  in  years  to  come. 

Its  outline  is  long  and  thin  and  its 
length  stretches  almost  directly  north 
and  south.  I asked  Uptegraft  about 
future  hunting  prospects  on  the  ref- 
uge. He  said,  in  effect: 

Hunting  Prospects 

“The  long  and  narrow  shape  of  the 
refuge  will  probably  make  for  a great 
deal  of  perimeter  hunting  beyond  our 
control.  As  hunters  learn  where  birds 
fly  in  and  out,  this  perimeter  hunting 
should  give  them  good  success.  Under 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act, 
we  are  allowed  to  use  up  to  40  per 
cent  of  a refuge  for  public  hunting. 
We’ll  do  it  if  it’s  practical— and  by 
practical  I mean  if  allowing  hunting 
will  not  interfere  with  the  holding  of 
the  birds.  Well  play  it  by  ear  and 
learn  as  we  go.  Naturally  we’ll  permit 
all  the  hunting  we  can  and  still  be 
consistent  with  our  management  goals 
of  keeping  as  many  waterfowl  as  pos- 
sible in  the  area— and  for  as  long  as 
possible.  This  is  for  the  hunter’s  bene- 
fit, too,  whether  he  puts  his  blind  and 
decoys  on  our  land  or  on  the  fringe 
of  it.” 

Sounded  great  to  me.  I then  asked 
him  the  question  that  concerned  me 
most— personally.  “I  hope  that  symbol 
of  the  flying  Canada  goose  on  the 
official  refuge  sign  means  that  you’re 
going  to  emphasize  goose  manage- 
ment. It  will,  won’t  it?”  I’ve  had  a 
running  case  of  incurable  goose  fever 
ever  since  I downed  my  first  one  over 
on  the  Pymatuning  some  years  back. 

“You  bet,”  he  told  me.  “When  we’ve 
finished  our  impoundment  projects— 
still  some  time  off— we’ll  have  about  a 
third  of  the  refuge  under  water.  With 
the  exception  of  old  stream  channels, 
it  will  range  about  20  inches  deep  and 
be  managed  for  optimum  waterfowl 
production— with  emphasis  on  geese. 
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Another  third  will  be  in  forest  and 
nesting  cover.  The  remainder  will  end 
up  as  upland  and  agricultural  lands 
where  we’ll  concentrate  on  additional 
nesting  cover  and  goose  pasturage. 
In  addition,  we  plan  to  establish  a 
captive  goose  population— similar  to 
that  on  the  Pymatuning— in  order  to 
decoy  migrating  birds.  If  we  do  all 
that  successfully,  the  ducks  will  fol- 
low the  geese  without  much  more 
encouragement  on  our  part.” 

We  broke  off  the  questioning  as  the 
canoe  came  into  view.  A pair  of  weary 
lads  dragged  it  along  until  they  came 
to  water  deep  enough  to  resume  pad- 
dling toward  the  bridge. 

“These  boys’ll  be  all  tuckered  out,” 
Uptegraft  said  sympathetically. 
“Water’s  low  and  they’ve  probably 
had  to  carry  the  canoe  for  half  the 

BOUNDARIES  WILL  BE  MARKED  with 
signs  like  this  one.  In  most  cases  the  sign 
and  fence  are  not  to  keep  the  public  out 
but  merely  to  identify  the  boundary  and 
keep  grazing  cattle  on  their  own  side. 


trip  and  cart  it  over  several  beaver 
dams.  I know  how  they  feel  ’cause  I 
made  the  trip  myself  a few  days  ago.” 

A few  minutes  later  we  were  shak- 
ing hands  with  Joe  Lamendola,  from 
Massena,  N.  Y.,  who  was  spending  his 
summer  on  the  refuge  as  a student 
assistant  from  Cornell  University’s 
wildlife  management  school.  With  Joe 
was  Hiram  Dean,  of  Townville,  a 
refuge  employe. 

After  giving  Uptegraft  some  water 
depth  measurements,  the  pair  hurried 
off  to  a cooling  shower  while  we 
climbed  into  the  refuge  jeep  for  a 
look-see  at  some  fence  construction 
going  on  along  the  perimeter  of  the 
area  as  part  of  the  boundary  deline- 
ation. The  fence  is  not  necessarily  to 
keep  people  out,  we  were  told,  but 
fundamentally  to  mark  the  boundaries 
and  to  control  grazing  by  cattle  on 
adjacent  lands.  Some  20  miles  or  so 
of  fencing  will  enclose  the  tract  when 
the  job  is  done. 

A maintenance  road  parallels  the 
fence— and  you  can  take  our  word  for 
it,  it’s  a bit  bumpy  right  now.  We  got 
to  the  crew  just  in  time  for  Uptegraft 
to  help  get  a repaired  blade  back  on 
a bulldozer  that  had  lost  an  argument 
with  some  tough  Crawford  County 
terrain. 


STRIPS  LIKE  THIS  will  separate  the  refuge 
boundary  from  public  areas.  Further  im- 
provements will  "civilize"  the  roadway. 


Satisfied  that  staying  with  the  fenc- 
ing crew  would  probably  mean  that 
they’d  have  us  all  working  along  with 
them  in  a short  time,  we  piled  back 
into  the  jeep  and  headed  for  the 
refuge  headquarters  building,  located 
on  Pa.  Rte.  198— about  three-quarters 
of  a mile  east  of  the  borough  of  Guys 
Mills.  Incidentally,  the  official  mailing 
address  is  Box  13,  Rte.  3,  Guys  Mills, 
Pa.  Administration-wise,  the  refuge  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Plan  for  the  Future 

On  the  way  we  learned  some  other 
interesting  facts  about  the  refuge,  its 
future  plans,  and  pertinent  background 
information. 

The  impoundments  will  all  be  de- 
signed and  constructed  with  control 
structures  to  maintain  desired  water 
levels  as  well  as  to  provide  for  draw- 
downs when  it  is  necessary  to  renew 
waterfowl  food  plants.  Most  managed 
areas— because  they’re  heavily  used— 
require  this  kind  of  planting  about 
every  two  or  three  years. 

The  first  such  impoundment  will  be 
built  almost  adjacent  to  the  headquar- 
ters administration  building  and  will 
be  used  principally  as  a demonstration 
area  in  which  the  visiting  public  will 
be  able  to  see  and  understand  what 
the  refuge  is  all  about.  A predator- 
proof  fence  will  enclose  this  demon- 
stration impoundment.  Completion  of 
this  portion  of  the  work  is  set  for 
October,  1963.  All  in  all,  some  12 
major  cross-creek  impoundments  will 
probably  be  involved  before  the  ref- 
uge water  projects  reach  completion. 
Lateral  impoundments  will  be  con- 
structed, too,  wherever  needed. 

Although  the  Erie  is  the  only  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  some  300  or  more  exist 
in  the  nation  and  over  90  of  these  are 
managed  with  some  hunting  involved. 
Not  all  are  managed  for  waterfowl, 
of  course.  The  Erie  was  first  manned 
on  October  3,  1960.  Since  that  time, 
in  addition  to  the  delineation  of 
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boundaries,  refuge  officials  have  dis- 
posed of  67  buildings  in  the  refuge 
area  by  sealed  bids.  Additional  sales 
are  scheduled  for  the  fall  of  1963. 

We  already  knew  that,  like  Pyma- 
tuning,  the  Erie  sits  smack  dab  on  a 
major  waterfowl  migration  route.  Birds 
that  can  be  expected  to  frequent  the 
area  are  Canada  geese,  snow  geese, 
whistling  swans,  pintails,  mallards, 
black  ducks,  blue-winged  teal  and 
green-winged  teal.  Many  species  of 
shore  birds  and  songbirds  are  also 
present  in  the  area  during  migration 
periods  and  will  continue  to  use  it, 
probably  in  increasing  numbers  in  the 
case  of  some  species. 

Established  in  1959  as  a link  in  the 
chain  of  National  Wildlife  Refuges  in 
the  Atlantic  Flyway,  the  Erie  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  fits  hand-in-glove 
with  existing  waterfowl  programs  and 
projects  already  being  carried  out  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
Since  we’ve  watched  the  Pymatuning 
project  with  great  interest  and  pride, 
it  was  gratifying  to  note  that  Upte- 
graft  showed  a lot  of  respect  for  the 
pioneer  work  done  there  by  the  Game 
Commission’s  Ray  Sickles. 

“Having  another  refuge  area  so  close 
will  give  us  a spirit  of  friendly  compe- 
tition,” Uptegraft  smiled.  “And  we  ll 
try  to  manage  the  Erie  in  such  a way 
that  one  day  we  can  say  we’re  holding 
more  birds  than  Pymatuning.”  Of 
course  I knew  secretly  that  should 
such  a day  arrive,  Sickles  would  be 
as  pleased  as  the  manager  of  the  Erie. 
There’s  a strange  and  wonderful  feel- 
ing of  kinship  among  folks  who  man- 
age waterfowl  and  those  who  hunt 
them— and  that’s  as  it  should  be. 

Local  Influence 

People  in  the  area  have  yet  to  feel 
the  full  economic  impact  of  the  refuge 
and  will  not  do  so  until  the  hunters 
and  the  refuge  sightseers  begin  to 
arrive  from  distant  places  some  day 
in  the  future.  It  will  be  a healthy 
effect,  though  and  will  inject  many 
thousands  of  visitor  dollars  into  the 
economy  of  that  section  of  Crawford 
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UPTEGRAFT'S  MOST  IMPORTANT  tool 
(in  addition  to  know  how)  in  the  early 
stages  of  creating  a wildlife  refuge  is  a 
rugged  vehicle  to  check  on  work  crews' 
progress  and  survey  the  terrain. 

County.  It  will  doubtless  increase 
some  of  the  land  values  along  the 
refuge  perimeter,  too,  for  geese  range 
far  and  wide  off  a refuge  at  times  in 
search  of  pasturage.  And  the  mallards 
and  blacks  won’t  pass  up  a field  at 
dinnertime  either. 

Waterfowl  won’t  be  alone  in  using 
the  refuge  area.  As  you  \valk  its  lands 
and  trails  today,  you  will  see  the 
tracks  and  other  signs  of  deer,  beavers, 
muskrats,  rabbits,  raccoons  (not  en- 
tirely popular  on  a waterfowl  refuge), 
opossums,  striped  skunks,  red  and  gray 
foxes  and  woodchucks.  Other  feath- 
ered inhabitants  are  quail,  ruffed 
grouse,  woodcock,  ring-necked  pheas- 
ants, mourning  doves,  and  numerous 
songbirds— as  well  as  the  ever-present 
crow. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  headquar- 
ters building,  Uptegraft  was  greeted 
by  an  elderly  farmer  neighbor— whose 
problem  might  seem  too  insignificant 
to  incorporate  into  this  article,  yet 
which  demonstrates  the  trust  and  con- 
fidence wildlife  management  folks 
across  the  country  have  developed. 
Those  with  long  memories  will  tell  you 
it  wasn’t  always  so. 

“Mr.  Uptegraft,”  the  gentleman 
said,  “Are  you  going  to  mow  the  hay- 
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field  across  the  road  from  my  place 
this  year?” 

Uptegraft  scratched  his  head, 
thought  a minute,  and  replied,  “Don’t 
know  for  sure.  Maybe  not.” 

“Well,”  the  farmer  smiled,  “the 
reason  I wanted  to  know  is  that  if  you 
do,  I’d  like  you  to  tell  me  the  day 
before.  We’ve  got  a nice  cat  that  goes 
over  into  that  field  to  hunt  mice  and 
I’ll  keep  her  home  the  day  you’re 
going  to  mow  so  we’ll  be  sure  she 
won’t  get  in  the  way  of  the  ma- 
chinery.” 

“All  right,  sir,”  Uptegraft  said.  “If 
we  mow  it,  we’ll  give  you  a day’s 
notice.”  The  farmer  departed,  happy. 

A small  thing,  I thought— but  a big 
one,  too. 

Inside  the  building  I noticed  an 
office  base  communication  system  and 
learned  that  it  keeps  home  base  in 
contact  with  mobile  units  in  the  field. 
Other  necessary  equipment  to  run  a 
refuge  ranges  from  monkey  wrenches 
to  earth  movers  and  tractors.  It  is  all 
gradually  being  accumulated. 

Settled  in  Uptegraft’s  office  we  re- 
viewed our  notes  and  exchanged  hunt- 
ing yarns  for  a moment  or  two.  Then 
I asked  him  a question  that  had 
bothered  me  for  quite  some  time  and 
has  doubtless  knit  many  another  brow 
among  Pennsylvania  duck  and  goose 
hunters.  I’d  heard  the  answer  from 
Ray  Sickles  and  was  inquisitive  as  to 
whether  Uptegraft  would  have  the 
same  thoughts. 

“Why  is  it,"  I asked,  “that  more 
wild  waterfowl  pass  over  the  eastern 
part  of  Pennsylvania  on  migration 
than  over  the  western  part— yet  more 


stop  over  in  the  western  part  than  in 
the  eastern  part?” 

“The  answer  to  that,”  he  told  me, 
“is  the  reason  the  Erie  Refuge  is  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  and  not  in 
the  eastern  section.  It’s  also  the  rea- 
son, doubtless,  that  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s major  waterfowl  improve- 
ment efforts  are  carried  out  in  the 
northwest  section.  And  that  is  that 
the  waters  in  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania generally  have  soil  bottoms 
rather  than  stone  bottoms.  There’s 
more  waterfowl  food  in  them.  Second, 
the  adjacent  lands  are  agricultural 
whereas  in  the  east,  much  of  the 
water  on  which  waterfowl  could  stop 
and  rest  is  surrounded  by  forest  areas. 
It’s  the  ducks  that  have  made  the 
choice— out  of  necessity— not  the  wild- 
life managers,  between  eastern  and 
western  Pennsylvania.” 

That’s  about  what  Sickles  had  said, 
so  we  won’t  ask  the  question  any 
more. 

As  Jeff  and  I drove  away,  after  say- 
ing good-bye,  we  had  a satisfying 
feeling  that  some  day  we’d  be  coming 
back  and  that  the  sky  that  held  a few 
crows  and  a turkey  vulture  soaring  in 
the  distance  would  be  dotted  with 
birds  just  a bit  more  interesting  to  us. 
And  that,  in  addition  to  the  raucous 
cawing  of  the  crows  and  the  charac- 
teristic “bobwhite”  of  the  quail,  the 
countryside  might  then  be  ringing 
to  the  “harrronk”  of  wild  geese  and  the 
squabble-squawking  of  a hen  mallard 
belaboring  the  feeding  call. 

In  fact,  we’re  sure  of  it.  And  we’re 
also  sure  we’ll  have  a lot  of  company 
when  that  day  arrives. 


Beaver  Tidbits 

Beavers  were  once  so  close  to  extinction  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  1903 
Legislature  enacted  a law  prohibiting  the  capture  or  killing  of  these  valuable 
fur  bearers.  The  penalty  was  set  at  $100. 

Pennsylvania’s  present  beaver  population  stems  from  a pair  of  animals  im- 
ported from  Wisconsin  in  the  summer  of  1917  and  released  by  the  Game 
Commission  on  East  Cowley  Run  near  Sizerville,  Cameron  County. 
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PGC  Photo  by  George  Harrison 

A TYPICAL  SCENE  in  the  Bounty  Room  at  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  Here 
Clinton  A.  Ganster,  Bounty  Agent,  sorts  fox  skins  sent  to  the  Commission  for  claims. 
As  much  as  $2,000  in  claims  have  been  submitted  in  one  day. 


Ghost  That  Walks . . . 


The  Bounty  System 

By  Dick  Kirkpatrick 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  story  appeared  first  in  the  April-May  issue 
of  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  Magazine.  Because  Pennsylvania  sports- 
men pay  over  $100,000  annually  in  bounty  payments  ($116,458  last  fiscal 
year)  through  their  hunting  license  money,  we  felt  that  this  article  would 
be  of  vital  interest  to  our  readers. 


ON  PAPER,  the  bounty  system 
works  fine:  A community,  county, 
or  state  controls  undesirable  wildlife 
by  paying  the  people  to  kill  them.  The 
pressure  on  the  unwanted  species 
either  eliminates  them  or  at  least 
keeps  the  population  down  and/or 
keeps  the  species  out  of  the  area  con- 
cerned. 

The  only  trouble  is  that,  like  a lot  of 
other  schemes,  the  bounty  system 
doesn’t  work.  Worse  yet,  in  many  in- 
stances a bountied  species  has  thrived 
and  multiplied  while  millions  of  dol- 
lars were  spent  on  bounties  when  they 


could  have  been  better  used  for  other 
purposes. 

Such  controls  once  worked  fairly 
well.  Our  European  fathers  brought 
the  system  with  them  after  centuries 
of  successful  use  on  game  preserves  in 
the  old  countries,  where  keepers,  as- 
sisted by  farmers,  were  easily  able  to 
control  the  wildlife  population  on  the 
few  acres  that  could  be  allotted  to 
game  habitat. 

But  this  huge  land  stymied  them. 
The  reason  is  simple  enough,  though 
it  seems  arithmetically  incorrect.  If 
you  have  100  foxes  in  a county  and 
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kill  50  of  them,  there  are  50  left,  right? 
Wrong.  For  the  50  you  kill  are  usually 
a surplus  anyway,  and  the  fox  popu- 
lation will  soon  be  100  again,  or  will 
return  to  the  number  that  the  habitat 
can  support.  No  practical  amount  of 
hunting  pressure  seems  to  be  able  to 
change  that  By  the  same  “natural 
mathematics,”  desirable  wildlife  pop- 
ulations, given  normal  food,  cover  and 
habitat,  can  usually  hold  their  own  or 
even  prosper  in  the  face  of  normal 
predation.  The  predators  are  often 
wrongly  condemned  for  wildlife  losses 
caused  by  vanishing  habitat. 

System  Expensive 

The  bounty  system  is  expensive, 
too.  Not  only  must  funds  be  allocated, 
but  funds  for  their  administration  as 
well.  And  the  pressure  groups  that 
keep  the  bounty  system  alive  are  sel- 
dom willing  to  be  taxed  to  pay  the 
whole  tab.  Often,  the  money  must 
come  from  sportsmen,  through  license 
and  user  fees. 

The  same  sportsmen,  incidentally, 
also  collect  some  of  the  bounty  money 
—on  animals  killed  incidental  to  hunt- 
ing or  trapping.  Much  of  the  balance 
is  collected  by  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  regard  the  killing  as  part  of  pro- 
tecting their  property.  In  both  cases, 
the  unprotected  and  undesirable  ani- 
mal would  have  been  killed  whether  it 
was  bounded  or  not. 

Idaho  has  discovered  that  far  more 
of  their  mountain  lions  are  killed  by 
sportsmen,  who  regard  them  as  a game 
animal,  than  for  any  other  reason. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  their  lions  are  taken 
by  sport  hunters. 

Some  Irregularities 

On  top  of  all  that,  the  system  is  con- 
ducive to  all  kinds  of  irregularities  if 
not  outright  frauds,  from  raising  boun- 
ded animals  in  captivity— “wolf  farm- 
ing”—to  smuggling  them  from  non- 
bounty areas  into  bounty  areas  and 
the  “manufacture”  of  scalps  and  pelts 
for  the  collection  of  bounties.  In  Iowa, 
a man  was  reported  sewing  “ears”  on 
scalps  of  woodchuck  fur,  then  fobbing 


them  off  as  scalps  at  the  county  seat. 
Some  bounty  stories  are  funny— or  at 
least  interesting— like  the  rural  mail 
carrier  who  had  a nice  sideline  pick- 
ing up  dead  animals  along  the  high- 
way and  turning  them  in  for  bounties. 
Others  are  tragic,  like  the  California 
coyote  trapper  who  scalped  his  female 
catches  alive,  then  released  them  to 
recover  and  raise  more  coyotes. 

For  all  the  expense,  bounties  don’t 
do  much  of  a job  of  supporting  any- 
one. The  economic  gains  are  slight, 
even  for  professional  bounty  hunters, 
and  even  the  do-gooders  who  espoused 
bounties  as  a means  of  distributing 
welfare-type  funds  are  beginning  to 
admit  that  they  were  wrong.  In  many 
states,  bounties  were  thought  to  be  an 
incentive  to  farm  kids  to  hunt  and 
trap  for  spending  money,  but  a recent 
survey  shows  that  they  collect  less 
than  two  to  five  per  cent  of  the  total. 

We  are,  then,  perfectly  safe  in  flatly 
stating  that  the  bounty  system  does 
not  work.  There  is  no  evidence  any- 
where that  bounties  have  a continuing 
substantial  influence  on  populations 
of  undesirable  wildlife.  Bounties  cer- 
tainly do  not  encourage  selective  re- 
moval of  predators  dangerous  to  live- 
stock and  game,  nor  do  they  exert  any 
control  at  the  time  and  place  of  need. 
But  they  do  encourage  fraudulent 
practices  and  thefts  of  animals  from 
professional  trappers. 

Why,  then,  do  nearly  30  of  our 
states  pay  bounties,  or  permit  (even 
force!)  communities  and  counties 
within  the  state  to  pay  them? 

Perhaps  one  explanation  is  that  the 
governments  involved,  under  pressure 
from  farmers,  ranchers,  or  other 
groups  to  cut  losses  from  undesirable 
wildlife,  resort  to  the  bounty  system 
simply  because  it’s  the  only  thing  they 
know  to  do.  Like  the  man  who,  when 
told  he  was  playing  at  a crooked  rou- 
lette wheel,  replied  wistfully,  “I  know, 
but  it’s  the  only  wheel  in  town!” 

Much  more  likely  is  the  conclusion 
published  in  the  pamphlet  “The 
Bounty  System  in  Iowa,”  by  David 
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W.  Waller  and  Paul  L.  Errington: 
“The  perpetuation  of  the  bounty  de- 
pends upon  how  long  its  political 
popularity  outweighs  its  management 
deficiencies  in  the  estimation  of  law- 
makers.” This  is  particularly  true  in 
states  where  legislatures  are  domi- 
nated by  rural  interests.  At  this  writ- 
ing, you  can  collect  bounties  in  Iowa 
on  nine  animals— wolf,  wildcat,  lynx, 
pocket  gopher,  red  and  gray  fox, 
woodchuck,  crow  and  starling.  They 
lead  the  nation  in  the  number  of 
bounded  animals,  though  admittedly, 
wolves  may  be  hard  to  find  there. 

Many  states  have  gone  out  of  the 
bounty  business  entirely,  and  are 
proud  of  it.  At  least  one— Kentucky— 
has  never  paid  them.  A few  really  en- 
lightened ones— New  Mexico  is  an  ex- 
cellent example— have  gone  one  step 
further.  They  actively  discourage  in- 
discrimnate  killing  of  “alleged  preda- 
tors,” with  the  comment  that  those 
animals  invariably  serve  a purpose  in 
controlling  some  less  desirable  animal, 
bird  or  insect. 

The  disagreement  within  and  be- 
tween states  over  control  methods  is 
often  confusing.  The  biggest  bounties 
paid  in  the  West  are  on  mountain 
lions— they’re  worth  up  to  $150  in  some 
counties  in  Arizona.  At  the  same  time, 
Florida,  while  a leading  cattle  state, 
now  protects  the  “panther”  ( same  ani- 
mal) along  with  the  black  bear  as 
unique  parts  of  their  natural  fauna. 
A Florida  rancher  can  obtain  a per- 
mit to  kill  an  individual  lion— but  none 
has  ever  applied. 

One  apparent  contradiction  is  in 
Kentucky’s  listing  the  red  fox  as  a pro- 
tected animal,  and  the  gray  fox  as 
unprotected.  This,  however,  becomes 
very  sensible  when  you  realize  that 
the  red  fox  is  a valued  game  animal 
to  the  state’s  fox-hunting  clubs,  while 
the  gray  fox  does  not  run  well  ahead 
of  hounds,  so  it  is  not  protected.  Such 
considerations  are  a mark  of  wise  use 
of  game  laws.  The  Kentucky  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources 
comments  that  no  group  in  their  state 


A TOTAL  OF  $52  IN  BOUNTY  will  be 
claimed  by  this  hunter  when  he  presents 
his  hides  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission. Foxes  bring  $4  each  and  great 
horned  owls  are  worth  $5  each. 

is  more  sportsmanlike  or  self-sufficient 
than  their  fox  hunters. 

Discrepancies  across  state  and 
county  boundaries  lead  to  one  of  the 
biggest  misuses  of  the  bounty  system 
—that  of  carrying  animals  into  bounty- 
paying areas.  Studies  prove  that  such 
border  counties  invariably  pay  much 
more  than  their  share. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to 
make  the  system  more  workable.  In- 
diana has  an  historic  bounty  on  foxes, 
but  finally  made  the  three-dollar 
bounty  mandatory  in  all  counties  to 
cut  down  inter-county  “smuggling” 
(as  a result  they  surely  pay  for  foxes 
from  bountyless  Illinois,  Ohio  and 
Kentucky).  Pennsylvania  discontinues 
bounties  during  the  small  game  hunt- 
ing season. 

One  Works  Well 

One  modified  “bounty”  system  works 
well.  Several  western  states  — again 
New  Mexico  seems  to  lead  the  way- 
use  their  funds  to  contract  for  the 
elimination  of  specific  predators,  or 
to  pay  professional  trappers,  again  to 
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take  the  actual  undesirable  “rogue” 
individual  rather  than  to  kill  every 
animal  of  the  species.  The  system 
works  very  well. 

A tragic  side-effect  of  the  bounty 
system  has  been  the  destruction  of 
valuable  predators  because  of  their 
unpopularity  with  political  pressure 
groups.  The  golden  eagle,  having  a 
hard  enough  time  surviving  as  it  is, 
has  been  killed  wholesale  in  Texas 
because  of  its  alleged  predation  on 
young  sheep  and  goats  (and  inciden- 
tally, for  its  feathers’  value  in  the 
souvenir  market).  The  ranchers  sin- 
cerely believe  that  eagles,  both  bald 
and  golden,  kill  young  livestock,  and 
they  supported  the  destruction  whole- 
heartedly in  spite  of  biologists’  reports 
to  the  contrary  ( The  American  Eagle, 
National  Wildlife,  December-January, 
1963).  Now,  however,  the  golden 
eagle’s  survival  is  endangered,  and  the 
bird  has  come  under  protection  by 
Federal  Law  under  the  Bald  Eagle 
Act.  States  can  apply  for  permission 
to  destroy  the  birds,  and  no  such 
authority  has  yet  been  granted,  though 


it  is  being  considered  for  some  Texas 
counties. 

Failure  in  Texas 

Even  in  that  Texas  sheep  and  goat- 
ranching  country,  the  bounty  system 
proved  less  effective  than  a system  of 
patrolling  and  hunting  by  airborne 
contract  hunters,  usually  employed  by 
ranchers’  organizations.  This  is  an- 
other “reward”  system— not  a bounty, 
and  actually  works  best  in  areas  where 
no  bounty  is  paid! 

This  article  was  supposed  to  be  a 
“pro-con”  discussion.  After  months  of 
research,  no  responsible  spokesman 
could  be  found  for  the  bounty  system, 
nor  a single  example  of  its  effective- 
ness. Every  one  of  the  dozens  of  con- 
servationists, biologists  and  ecologists 
interviewed  agreed  that  the  system 
does  not  work.  Yet  millions  of  dollars 
are  spent  on  bounties  every  year  in 
half  our  states.  Could  a few  profes- 
sionals and  pressure  groups  maintain 
such  a ridiculous  system  all  these 
years  through  political  influence?  They 
are  doing  just  that. 

How  does  your  state  shape  up? 


Pymatuning  Band  Returns  Show  Goose  Travel  Routes 

1 housands  of  Canada  geese  flying  over  Pennsylvania  this  spring  have  caused 
many  persons  to  wonder  where  these  majestic  migrants  came  from  and  to  what 
nesting  grounds  they  were  headed.  A study  of  band  returns  on  geese  harvested 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s  Pymatuning  Goose  Management  Area 
in  Crawford  County  gives  some  of  the  answers.  The  study  was  recently  con- 
cluded by  Raymond  M.  Sickles,  the  Commission’s  Waterfowl  Management 
Agent,  after  reports  had  been  received  from  agencies  or  individuals  who  had 
originally  banded  the  geese. 

Sickles  said  that  a total  of  93  bands  were  turned  in  by  hunters  using  the 
hunting  area  last  fall.  Forty-seven  of  the  birds  carrying  the  plastic  or  aluminum 
leg  bands  had  been  raised  by  the  Game  Commission  and  released  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Thirty-one  had  been  banded  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
while  15  had  been  banded  at  the  Jack  Miner  Sanctuary,  Kingsville,  Ontario. 
By  tracing  the  band  numbers,  Sickles  was  able  to  determine  where  and  when 
these  geese  had  first  been  captured.  His  study  showed  the  honkers  came  from 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  Mississippi,  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina.  The  long-distance  record  was  set  by  two  honkers 
who  were  originally  banded  at  Akisiski  Island,  Pludson  Bay,  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. The  oldest  goose  was  a bird  banded  and  released  by  Game  Commission 
personnel  in  1956. 
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" Which  Rabbit  Has  the  Toni?" 


Pennsylvania's  Mystery  Rabbit 

By  Larry  Pringle 


TAKE  a close  look  at  the  next  cot- 
tontail you  shoot.  Most  hunters 
think  rabbits  are  rabbits,  but  in  Penn- 
sylvania there  is  a difference— you  may 
have  bagged  that  elusive  bunny  that 
lurks  deep  in  brush  and  forest— the 
New  England  cottontail. 

These  dark  “woods”  rabbits  even 
act  differently  from  their  gray-brown 
relatives.  I learned  this  while  trapping 
and  tagging  them  in  Massachusetts. 
I was  told  that  eastern  cottontails 
were  docile,  and  New  Englanders  ag- 
gressive. First  I caught  some  “docile” 
ones,  and  they  kicked,  squirmed  and 

Eastern  Cottontail 


scratched  as  I tagged  them.  Could  the 
woods  rabbits  be  any  worse? 

I caught  one.  Seconds  later  the  rab- 
bit hopped  away— untagged— as  I ex- 
amined my  scratched  and  bleeding 
wrist.  They’re  tough! 

I did  manage  to  tag  others  and  al- 
ways found  them  harder  to  handle 
than  eastern  cottontails.  Once  re- 
leased, they  would  often  casually  move 
a few  yards  and  then  watch  me.  East- 
ern rabbits  fled  at  top  speed  when 
freed. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  New  Eng- 
land cottontails  have  been  overlooked 

New  England  Cottontail 
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by  Game  Biologists,  and  have  remained 
a mystery.  After  all,  eastern  cotton- 
tails—“brush”  rabbits— bear  more  hunt- 
ing pressure. 

Before  farms  were  cleared  in  Penn- 
sylvania, woods  rabbits  were  probably 
more  plentiful  than  brush  bunnies. 
Then  they  retreated  with  the  forests. 
Today  their  numbers  and  location  are 
a mystery.  You  might  find  them  in 
centra]  and  northern  counties  like 
Potter,  Cameron  and  Luzerne. 

In  these  hilly  areas  they  seldom 
venture  far  from  dense  cover.  They 
prefer  open  forest  with  a brushy  un- 
derstory, or  tall  thickets  with  occa- 
sional grassy  glades,  which  are  vital 
for  food  and  nests.  Hunters  report 
that  the  best  woods  rabbit  gunning  in 
Potter  County  is  found  in  the  dense 
brush  that  springs  up  after  pulpwood 
cutting. 

As  their  name  implies,  these  rabbits 
live  in  all  New  England  states.  They 
share  the  woods  with  snowshoe  hares 
in  northern  New  England,  where 
hunters  call  them  “coneys.”  Their 
range  extends  south  along  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains,  all  the  way  to  Ala- 
bama. 

In  states  like  Pennsylvania,  both 
cottontail  species  often  share  the  same 
cover— with  brush  rabbits  using  more 
of  the  open  spaces.  During  a game 
survey,  State  Game  Biologist  Wilmer 
Richter  collected  17  rabbits  in  Lu- 
zerne County:  10  were  brush  rabbits, 
the  rest,  New  Englanders. 

Being  near  neighbors,  these  rabbits 
have  chances  of  cross-breeding.  Scien- 
tists tried  this  and  produced  some 
“eastern  New  England”  hybrids.  But 
this  rarely  happens  in  nature,  judging 
from  the  distinct  differences  between 
the  species. 

Apparently  woods  rabbits  are  as 
prolific  as  other  bunnies.  Their  breed- 
ing season  may  begin  later  than  that 
of  most  brush  rabbits,  because  winter 
lingers  in  the  hills  where  they  are 
found.  Once  started,  a female  may 
bear  3 to  5 litters  a season  and  3 to  8 
young  per  litter. 
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Photo  by  Don  Shiner 

WHEN  YOU  HUNT  RABBITS  this  fall, 
watch  for  woods  bunnies.  They're  easy  to 
tell  from  eastern  cottontails,  usually  being 
smaller,  darker,  with  short,  heavily  furred 
ears.  About  half  of  the  brush  rabbits  have 
a white  spot  on  their  foreheads,  but  woods 
rabbits  never  do. 

Then  predators,  parasites,  disease 
and  hunters  take  their  toll.  A rabbit 
is  a poor  insurance  risk,  lucky  to  live 
a year.  But  woods  rabbits  survive  bet- 
ter than  eastern  cottontails,  according 
to  Massachusetts  Biologist  James  Mc- 
Donough. His  trapping  study  showed 
that  about  50  per  cent  of  New  Eng- 
land cottontails  lived  at  least  six 
months  after  release.  Only  27  per  cent 
of  brush  rabbits  lasted  that  long.  ( One 
female  woods  rabbit  lived  five  years— 
probably  using  a lucky  foot! ) 

The  habitat  of  brush  rabbits  is  a 
clue  to  their  poor  survival  rate.  You’ll 
find  them  in  low  brush,  gardens  and 
farm  land— close  to  man,  dogs  and  cars. 
All  these  take  their  toll.  New  England 
cottontails  shy  away  from  large  open- 
ings; are  seldom  killed  on  roads. 
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When  you  hunt  this  fall,  watch  for 
woods  rabbits.  They’re  easy  to  tell 
from  eastern  cottontails,  usually  be- 
ing smaller,  darker,  with  short,  heavily 
furred  ears.  About  half  of  the  brush 


rabbits  have  a white  spot  on  their 
foreheads;  woods  rabbits  never  do. 
Also  check  between  their  ears.  Brush 
rabbits  have  a dark  brown  spot  there, 
woods  rabbits  have  a black  one. 


How  to  Tell 

Eastern  Cottontail 
“Brush  Rabbit” 

white  spot  in  approx. 

50  per  cent 
gray-brown 

dark  brown  spot 


"Woods"  Rabbits  From  " 

Character 

—forehead— 

—general  pelage 

—between  ears— 


Brush"  Rabbits 

New  England  Cottontail 
“Woods  Rabbit” 

no  white  spot 

brown-washed 
with  black 
black  spot 


sparsely  furred 
brown 

white  to  pale  buffy 
appear  long  and 
slightly  pointed 


Ears 

—inside—  heavily  furred 

—ant.  outer  border—  black 

— pos.  inner  border—  buffy  to  reddish 

—shape—  appear  short  and 

rounded 


definite  gray 

closed 

present 

smooth 


—rump  patch—  brown,  not  distinct 

—skull— 

—pos.  supraorbital  process—  open 
—ant.  supraorbital  process—  absent 
— naso-frontal  suture—  jagged 


Baby  beavers  can  swim  soon  after  birth  but  they  can’t  dive  at  first  because 
air  trapped  in  their  dense  fur  keeps  them  afloat.  Young  beavers  stay  with  their 
parents  through  two  winters;  then  they  must  strike  out  on  their  own. 


BOOK  NOTES... 


The  Illinois  Department  of  Conservation,  Springfield,  111.,  has  released  two 
new  bulletins  in  its  technical  series.  One  on  the  mourning  dove,  the  other  on 
the  cottontail  rabbit,  are  both  derived  from  research  studies  conducted  co- 
operatively by  that  state’s  Conservation  Department  and  the  Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey,  Natural  Resources  Building,  Urbana,  111.  Both  are  available 
free  in  single  copies  upon  request  from  either  of  the  two  agencies. 

“The  Mourning  Dove  in  Illinois,”  Bulletin  Number  2,  by  Harold  C.  Hanson 
and  Charles  W.  Kossack,  gives  a detailed  report  of  habitat,  sex  ratios,  effects 
of  temperature  on  migration,  movements,  diseases  and  parasites,  and  the  rela- 
tive popularity  of  dove  hunting.  “The  Cottontail  Rabbit  in  Illinois,”  Bulletin 
Number  3,  by  Rexford  D.  Lord,  Jr.,  evaluates  the  author’s  extensive  findings 
on  such  subjects  as  mortality  rates,  roadside  censusing,  method  for  determining 
the  age  composition,  etc. 


JULY,  1963 
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An  Amazing  Feat 

Sn  a Clarion  County  Woods  . . . 


Coon  Hunting  in  the  Dork 

By  George  "Heap"  Alexander 


THE  other  night,  in  Licking  Town- 
ship, Clarion  County,  I had  the 
pleasure  of  hunting  with  a fellow  who 
might  well  lay  claim  to  being  the 
world’s  most  unusual  coon  hunter.  The 
fellow  is  Ben  Cope  and  he  resides  in 
the  vicinity  of  Turnip  Hole.  A lot  of 
people  know  Ben,  and  in  turn,  Ben 
knows  a lot  of  people.  Having  heard 
from  friends  of  Ben’s  about  his  ac- 
complishments as  a coon  hunter  (and 
when  people  start  talking  about  Ben 
they  soon  let  you  know  about  his  coon 
woods  ramblings),  I wanted  to  see 
him  in  action.  Jack  Lavery,  Clarion 
County  Game  Protector,  Meade  Kifer, 
a fellow  hunting  pal,  and  I had  made 
a date  with  Cope  to  go  coon  hunting. 
We  kept  the  date,  and  the  experience 
was  one  that  the  three  of  us  will  not 
soon  forget. 

Before  going  into  details  of  the 
night’s  hunt  and  Ben’s  actions  as  a 
coon  hunter,  let’s  quickly  consider  this 
business  of  coon  hunting  and  the  men 
who  hunt  coons.  Here  is  a sport  prob- 
ably without  counterpart.  Raccoons, 
as  they  are  properly  called,  being 
strict  night  travelers,  make  the  hunt- 
ing of  them  a strictly  night  affair;  and 
whether  you  know  it  or  not,  climbing 
around  Clarion  River  hills  at  night 
takes  some  doing.  Daylight  ambulat- 
ing along  the  Clarion  River,  especially 
when  you  are  no  longer  a teen-ager, 
can  be  tough  enough  without  the 
added  disadvantage  of  darkness. 

Coon  hunters,  as  a whole,  are  a 
whacky  but  delightful  bunch  of  citi- 
zens. During  the  1920’s,  when  thou- 
sands of  young  people  sported  coon 
coats,  coonskins  brought  not  only  a 
good  price  but  coons  were  a rather 
scarce  article.  In  those  days,  even  with 


a good  dog,  some  hunts  produced 
nothing.  Then  the  coon  population 
started  to  climb,  and  even  the  Davy 
Crockett  coon-hat  craze  of  a few  years 
back  failed  to  cut  the  ever-increasing 
coon  population.  Today,  the  coon  pop- 
ulation is  at  an  all-time  high,  and  until 
just  the  last  two  years,  coonskins  ( like 
fox  hides)  have  been  almost  worthless. 

Fur  Market  Secondary 

But  the  real  coon  hunter  doesn’t 
care  about  the  fur  market.  His  main 
thought  is  whether  his  dog  has  barked 
up  Mr.  Coon  on  a high  or  low  limb. 
Lots  of  coon  hunters  today  do  not 
even  kill  what  they  chase.  Instead  they 
let  the  coon  go  for  another  chase  on 
another  night.  The  sport  then  becomes 
a matter  of  seeing  just  how  good  the 
dogs  are,  and  whose  dog  gets  there 
“firstest  with  the  mostest.”  To  most 
of  these  night-traveling  coon  hunters, 
killing  a coon  is  secondary.  What 
comes  first  is  the  coon  dog,  and  how 
he  performs. 

Ben  Cope,  in  most  ways,  is  a typical 
coon  hunter.  His  dog,  Joe,  also  in  most 
ways,  is  a typical  coon  dog;  but  we 
suspect  that  Joe  is  above  average  in 
ability;  we  know  his  master  is.  Hav- 
ing seen  Ben  and  Joe  together,  we  are 
sure  this  fine  looking  coon  hound  is 
above  average  in  one  thing,  that  is 
affection,  mixed  with  understanding.  If 
ever  a man  and  his  dog  have  regard 
and  understanding  for  each  other,  this 
pair  does. 

This  man  Cope  really  knows  the  ter- 
ritory around  his  Licking  Township 
home.  Being  59  years  of  age,  and 
having  been  in  this  section  most  of 
those  years  he  should  know  it  well. 
He  walks  daily  from  his  home  atop 
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the  Clarion  River  hill  to  Callensburg 
and  back.  This  walking,  plus  many 
nighttime  jaunts  coon  hunting  around 
this  section  have  helped  him  know  a 
lot  of  people  and  a lot  of  places.  Car 
travel  is  limited  to  friends  with  cars, 
for  Ben  does  not  own  a car.  Walking 
is  his  mode  of  travel.  Cope  is  also 
quite  a handyman,  doing  the  needed 
carpentry,  plumbing  and  wiring 
around  his  place. 

Coon  Hunting — First  Love 

But  Ben’s  first  and  best  love  is  coon 
hunting.  He  has  chased  and  brought 
home  many  a hard  and  far-running 
coon.  Last  fall  he  ended  up  with  41 
coonskins,  and  pocketing  a small  but 
helpful  sum.  Ben  never  shoots  his 
quarry.  Possessed  with  away-above- 
average  climbing  ability  he  climbs  the 
tree  his  dog,  joe,  is  barking  up,  locates 
the  ring-tailed  night  traveler,  and 
shakes  him  down.  Below  on  the 
ground  Joe  usually  completes  the  job. 
Sometimes,  like  last  fall  when  a very 
big,  battle-scarred,  old  coon  that  Ben 
had  dislodged,  fell  into  the  water  edge 
of  the  Clarion  River,  Ben  joins  in  the 
fracas.  A coon,  battling  for  survival  in 
water  can  present  a big  problem  no 
matter  how  good  the  dog  or  his  owner 
happen  to  be.  But  Ben  and  Joe  man- 
age to  handle  such  problems,  even 
when  a good  wetting  becomes  part  of 
the  game. 

Cope  has  no  preference  whether  the 
night  happens  to  be  moonlight  or 
pitch  dark;  a coon  chase  is  a coon 
chase  any  kind  of  night.  When  taken 
to  task  one  dark  night  by  a rather 
angry  property  owner,  for  failure  to 
see  and  respect  trespass  posters,  Ben’s 
explanation  evidently  carried  weight, 
because  no  arrest  followed.  He  is 
blessed  with  exceptional  hearing,  and 
can  hear  the  dog’s  barking  from  far 
away.  Often  he  hunts  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  coon  hunting  fraternity, 
but  on  many  occasions  just  he  and 
his  good-looking  black  and  tan  dog 
go  on  their  own;  and  whether  with 
companions  or  just  by  himself,  Ben  is 
usually  successful.  In  this  type  of 


travel  and  hunting,  where  a fall  could 
come  easily,  and  a bite  or  scratch  from 
coon  teeth  or  coon  claws  could  come 
easier,  this  man  has  been  fortunate. 
He  has  never  had  a serious  fall  or 
been  hurt. 

Now  about  this  hunt.  The  three  of 
us,  along  with  Larry  Heeter,  a 13- 
year-old  hunting  pal  of  Ben’s,  headed 
for  the  woods  after  dark.  Traveling  a 
few  miles  from  Ben’s  home  to  a well- 
wooded  section,  we  unloaded  the  jeep- 
wagon  of  men,  boy,  and  dog,  and 
started  uphill  on  an  old  woods  road.  In 
a matter  of  about  five  minutes,  Joe’s 
excited  barking  told  us  that  not  far 
away  a coon  was  trying  his  best  to  put 
some  distance  between  the  chaser  and 
the  chased.  This  always  takes  some 
doing,  for  Joe  is  both  a good  and  fast 
dog.  Last  fall  he  caught  eight  coons 
before  they  made  it  to  trees.  After  a 
short  chase,  the  tone  of  the  dog’s 
baying  changed,  and  Ben  informed  us 
that  the  coon  was  “up.”  Descending 
through  darkness,  and  down  a very 
steep  hillside  we  could  see  ahead  of 
us  the  big  black  dog,  on  hind  legs, 
barking  up  a good  sized  aspen  tree. 
The  coon’s  eyes  were  near  the  top  of 
the  tree  reflecting  the  beams  of  our 
flashlights,  proving  the  dog  to  be 
right  and  the  coon  to  be  in  trouble. 
With  some  directions  tossed  in  by  the 
ground  crew,  Ben  Cope  proceeded  to 
climb  a not-too-safe,  and  a not-too- 
easy  tree,  and  shake  Mister  Coon  to 
the  ground.  Before  doing  this  (a  feat 
none  of  us  cared  to  try ) he  had  given 
instructions  that  he  did  not  want  this 
coon  killed,  because  of  the  late  time 
of  season.  This  necessitated  the  eager, 
very  strong  dog,  to  be  held;  a job 
handled  mainly  by  Larry,  the  junior 
member  of  the  expedition.  With  the 
ability  all  tree-climbing  animals  have, 
the  big  coon  “hit  the  ground  running,” 
and  took  off  over  the  hill.  Joe  was 
unleashed,  and  after  another  short, 
fast  chase,  his  baying  took  on  a still 
different  sound.  Joe’s  owner  stated 
that  the  coon  must  have  holed  in  some 
rocks.  Joe,  being  trained  to  not  stay 
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LAST  FALL  HE  CAUGHT  eight  coons  before  they  made  it  to  trees.  This  coon  hound  is 
above  average  in  most  ways,  but  particularly  for  the  affection  and  understanding  he 
has  for  his  master. 


at  places  where  it  is  impossible  to  get 
to  the  coon,  was  soon  back  and  ready 
for  new  ventures.  By  this  time  the  fog 
was  rolling  in  and  rain  was  coming 
down.  Since  we  had  seen  both  owner 
and  hound  in  action,  we  called  it  a 
night.  A night  that  had  showed  us 
that  Ben  and  Joe  are  quite  a man  and 
dog  combination;  a combination  of 
well-trained  dog,  and  exceptional  tree- 
climbing man.  A combination  hard  to 
come  by,  and  harder  to  beat. 

You  may  recall  we  stated  this  man 
might  well  lay  claim  to  being  the 


world’s  most  unusual  coon  hunter. 
Since  there  are  a lot  of  coon  hunters 
with  good  dogs;  men,  who  like  Ben 
hunt  coons  and  get  coons;  men,  who 
love  to  listen  in  on  a good  coon  chase; 
men,  who  go  out  on  most  any  kind  of 
night  to  hunt  coons,  you  may,  by  now, 
think  such  a claim  is  out  of  place. 

Such  claim  may  not  be  so  out  of 
place  when  you  learn,  as  we  did,  that 
Ben  Cope,  Licking  Township  resident, 
top-notch  coon  hunter,  is  and  has  been 
practically  all  his  life,  completely 
BLIND. 


JULY,  1963 
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tMLKW  ’ 
SHOES 

By  NED  SMITH 


Two-Gun  Terror  of  the  Clover  Field 


1.  How  many  kinds  of  skunks  are 
found  in  Pennsylvania? 

2.  Skunks  feed  largely  on  mice  and 
insects.  True  or  false? 

3.  To  which  mammal  is  the  skunk 
more  closely  related — the  ground 
hog  or  the  weasel? 

4.  What  bird  has  no  aversion  to 
killing  and  feeding  on  skunks? 

5.  What  warnings  do  skunks  give  if 
approached  too  closely? 

6.  When  are  baby  skunks  born? 

7.  Can  skunks  musk  at  birth? 

8.  Can  a skunk  spray  when  held  by 
the  tail? 

(Answers  on  Page  42) 

PITY  the  poor  skunk!  He  is  under- 
stood by  few,  persecuted  by 
many,  feared  and  detested  by  man 
and  beast  alike.  To  confess  to  a liking 
for  the  critter  is  to  brand  yourself  an 
oddball,  and  to  give  his  name  to  a 
fellow  human  is  the  ultimate  in  con- 
tempt. 

But  in  all  fairness  he  really  isn’t  a 
bad  sort.  He  minds  his  own  business, 
his  food  habits  are  mostly  beneficial, 
and  his  massive  retaliation  is  em- 
ployed only  under  stress  of  extreme 
fright,  or  threat  of  bodily  harm. 

What’s  more,  the  striped  skunk  is  a 
pretty  animal,  with  his  long,  glistening 
black  and  white  fur.  The  markings 
vary  widely  but  the  most  common 
pattern  is  chiefly  black  with  a white 


“V”  beginning  on  the  nape  and  run- 
ning along  each  side  of  the  back  to 
each  hip.  There  is  usually  a small 
white  stripe  on  the  face,  a white  tip 
on  the  tail,  and  a more  or  less  vague 
extension  of  the  white  “V”  on  the 
sides  of  the  tail.  Some  individuals  are 
largely  white,  while  others  are  almost 
completely  black. 

Although  related  to  the  weasel  and 
mink,  the  skunk  has  none  of  its  rela- 
tives’ speed,  lithe  build,  and  untiring 
energy.  Instead,  probably  because  of 
its  awesome  defense  system,  it  has  de- 
generated into  a fat,  short-legged, 
slowpoke  with  little  ability  to  run 
and  even  less  to  climb.  Its  total  length 
is  a little  more  than  two  feet.  Large 
adults  weigh  seven  or  eight  pounds, 
but  the  average  would  probably  be 
nearer  five  pounds. 

The  black,  beady  eyes  hint  of  the 
weasel  relationship.  The  ears  are  short 
and  triangular,  partially  hidden  in  the 
fur.  The  tail  is  long  and  luxuriously 
bushy,  usually  with  a white  tuft  on 
the  tip. 

The  skunk  is  partially  plantigrade, 
that  is,K  most  of  the  sole  of  the  foot 
touches  the  ground  in  walking.  Its 
forefeet  are  armed  with  very  long, 
moderately  curved  claws;  those  of  the 
hind  feet  are  much  shorter.  The  soles 
of  the  feet  are  bare  and  black.  The 
tracks  show  these  characteristics— in 
fact,  except  for  the  extremely  long 
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front  claws  they  look  surprisingly  like 
miniature  bear  tracks.  When  walking 
the  footprints  are  staggered  and  the 
hind  feet  often  step  into  the  forefoot 
prints.  When  moving  at  the  common, 
rolling  shuffle— a sort  of  second  gear— 
the  footprints  are  arranged  in  a char- 
acteristic diagonal  line. 

All  of  the  weasel  family  have  musk 
glands  beneath  the  tail  from  which 
they  can  expell  the  odoriferous  sub- 
stance, but  none  are  so  highly  de- 
veloped as  the  skunk’s.  The  nipple-like 
external  openings  of  the  glands  are 
ordinarily  concealed  within  the  anus, 
but  raising  the  tail  partially  everts  the 
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anus,  bringing  them  into  firing  posi- 
tion. Voluntary  contraction  of  the  sur- 
rounding muscles  then  ejects  the  fluid 
in  a fine  spray.  Normally  the  trajectory 
permits  bull’s-eyes  at  eight  or  ten  feet 
but  a favorable  breeze  will  carry  the 
stuff  twenty  or  thirty  feet  with  telling 
effect.  The  skunk’s  “guns”  can  be  fired 
simultaneously  or  individually,  and 
they  hold  about  a half-dozen  shots 
apiece— six-shooters,  I guess  you’d  call 
them. 

Nearly  a week  is  required  to  reload 
the  glands  to  capacity,  but  one  shot 
is  usually  more  than  sufficient.  No 
substance  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  so 
appallingly  powerful  or  violently  dis- 
agreeable. At  close  range  it  is  almost 
suffocating  in  its  intensity  and  when 


sprayed  into  the  eyes  it  can  cause 
temporary  blindness.  Persons  who  are 
exceptionally  sensitive  to  the  diaboli- 
cal stuff  have  been  known  to  faint 
dead  away.  Under  the  right  atmos- 
pheric conditions  the  odor  can  be 
detected  at  a distance  of  more  than  a 
mile,  and  it  is  so  lasting  that  human 
victims  commonly  burn  their  con- 
taminated clothing  in  sheer  despera- 
tion. Strangely,  it  is  noticeably  phos- 
phorescent. 

Warning  Before  Spray 

Fortunately,  unless  suddenly  fright- 
ened or  hurt  a skunk  will  normally  not 
shoot  without  warning.  Usually  he’ll 
move  away.  If  pushed,  however,  he’ll 
stand  his  ground,  wheeling  about  to 
face  the  threat.  Further  aroused  he 
will  stamp  his  little  forefeet  angrily, 
raise  his  tail,  and  turn  both  head  and 
rear  end  toward  the  source  of  his  an- 
noyance. Sometimes  he  even  hisses. 
This  is  the  crucial  moment.  One  false 
move  and  his  tail  will  fly  stiffly  erect, 
accompanied  by  a stream  of  Eau  de 
nausea.  Then,  brother,  you’ve  had  it! 

It’s  surprising  how  much  a skunk 
will  tolerate,  though.  Some  years  ago 
the  town  in  which  I lived  was  over- 
run by  an  inexplicable  “invasion”  of 
the  black  and  white  critters.  They  set 
up  housekeeping  beneath  porches  and 
steps,  raided  garbage  cans,  dug  little 
holes  in  lawns  and  gardens  and  gen- 
erally took  over  the  town.  Naturally, 
under  these  conditions  humans  and 
skunks  came  in  mighty  close  contact 
with  one  another  at  times.  I personally 
nearly  stumbled  over  several  of  the 
animals  in  the  darkness,  and  in  more 
than  one  instance  a skunk  wandered 
into  someone’s  living  room,  snuffled 
around  under  the  furniture  and  the 
feet  of  the  terrified  occupants,  then 
waddled  out  again.  In  one  case  it  was 
an  old  female  and  five  youngsters. 
But,  although  the  town’s  footloose 
dogs  precipitated  almost  nightly  spray- 
ings, human  victims  were  practically 
nonexistent.  The  skunks  were  surpris- 
ingly tolerant  and  the  townspeople 
were  in  no  position  to  be  otherwise. 
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One  particularly  good-natured 
woods-pussy  blundered  into  a trap 
that  was  intended  for  a rat,  then  took 
refuge  in  a wooden  box  that  was  lying 
on  its  side  nearby.  Playing  the  hero, 
but  with  little  hope  of  success,  I 
reached  around  from  behind  the  box 
and  drew  out  both  trap  and  skunk  by 
the  trap  chain.  Gradually  compressing 
the  springs  I released  the  unruffled 
captive,  who  shuffled  off  through  the 
garden  with  only  a hint  of  a limp  and 
nary  a backward  glance. 

It’s  often  been  said  on  good  author- 
ity that  a skunk  cannot  musk  when 
held  up  by  the  tail.  I’ve  never  had  the 
fortitude  to  test  this  theory.  To  me  the 
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crux  of  the  matter  has  always  been 
not  how  to  hold  the  animal,  but  how 
to  let  go  of  him. 

As  a result  of  their  awesome  power 
skunks  usually  go  through  life  rela- 
tively unmolested.  The  great  horned 
owl  is  the  only  wild  creature  that 
commonly  kills  and  eats  them.  Foxes 
and  bobcats  have  been  known  to  do 
likewise  under  stress  of  extreme  hun- 
ger, but  such  occurrences  are  rare. 
Hot-headed  dogs,  though,  are  another 
matter.  Most  of  them  want  no  part  of 
His  Malodorous  Highness  after  the  first 
encounter,  but  other  mutts  are  so  in- 
furiated by  the  blinding,  burning, 
suffocating  stench  that  they  thereafter 
consider  it  their  sacred  duty  to  ex- 


terminate the  striped  devils  wherever 
they  find  them. 

Man,  as  usual,  is  still  the  most  effi- 
cient predator.  Although  the  skunk  is 
no  longer  trapped  as  enthusiastically 
as  in  former  years  when  long-haired 
furs  were  fashionable  and  schoolboys 
didn’t  care  how  they  smelled,  the 
effect  is  counterbalanced  by  an  in- 
crease in  highway  kills.  The  indolent 
little  skunk  can’t  seem  to  realize  that 
the  rubber-tired  juggernaut  roaring 
down  its  concrete  trail  cares  not  one 
whit  for  its  spray  gun. 

Like  many  northern  mammals 
skunks  spend  most  of  the  winter 
months  sleeping  underground  in 
ground-hog  burrows  (sometimes  also 
occupied  by  the  original  owner)  or  in 
dens  of  their  own  digging.  Unlike  the 
ground  hog’s  deathlike  hibernating 
stupor  the  skunk’s  winter  sleep  is  fit- 
ful and  light.  Males  in  particular  fre- 
quently bestir  themselves  and  make 
tracks  in  the  midwinter  snow.  By  the 
end  of  February  or  early  March  the 
mating  urge  is  upon  them  and  both 
sexes  are  up  and  around. 

The  young  are  born  nine  weeks 
after  mating,  in  leafy  nests  in  burrows, 
stone  piles,  hollow  logs,  or  even  be- 
neath occupied  houses  and  outbuild- 
ings. They  number  three  to  eight  or 
more,  and  although  blind  and  naked 
their  pigmented  bodies  plainly  show 
the  pattern  their  black  and  white  fui- 
will  form. 

Clothed  in  One  Week 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  they 
are  already  clothed  in  fine,  short  hair, 
but  their  eyes  do  not  open  for  another 
two  weeks.  Soon  afterward  they  are 
trying  their  wobbly  legs  and  at  the 
age  of  one  month  they  respond  to 
unexpected  sounds  and  threats  by 
whipping  their  little  tails  erect.  At  a 
little  over  a month  of  age  the  skunk- 
lets  are  able  to  eject  a sampling  of 
musk,  and  are  ready  for  short  nightly 
excursions  outside  the  burrow. 

Few  vignettes  of  family  life  among 
our  wild  neighbors  are  as  amusing  as 
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the  sight  of  a mother  skunk  leading 
her  waddling  brood  in  Indian  file  be- 
hind her.  This  is  their  mode  of  travel- 
ing. Upon  reaching  a promising  spot 
the  mother  halts,  her  busy  nose  search- 
ing out  such  delicacies  as  beetle  grubs 
and  baby  field  mice.  The  youngsters 
crowd  around  her,  eagerly  snatching 
up  whatever  tidbits  she  turns  up. 

Soon  they  are  hunting  for  them- 
selves, but  still  in  company  with  the 
old  one.  Under  her  guidance  they 
learn  to  dig  little  holes  at  the  roots  of 
coarse  weeds  to  find  grubs.  They  be- 
come adept  at  finding  grasshoppers 
that  are  partially  benumbed  by  the 
cool  night  air.  Fluttering  moths  and 
scurrying  beetles  are  pounced  upon 
with  long-clawed  forefeet. 

By  the  time  of  the  first  frosts  the 
young  are  but  little  smaller  than  their 
mother  — to  all  appearances  adults. 
There  is  evidence  that  they  often 
share  their  mother’s  winter  quarters, 
but  with  the  coming  of  spring  and  the 
mating  season  each  goes  its  separate 
way. 

Food  studies  have  shown  that  the 
skunk  is  a decidedly  beneficial  animal. 
The  bulk  of  its  food  consists  of  de- 
structive insects  including  the  adults 
and  larvae  of  Japanese  beetles.  May 
beetles,  Colorado  potato  beetles  and 
the  various  grasshoppers  and  crickets. 
Yellow  jacket  nests  are  often  dug  out 
of  crannies  and  the  grubs  eagerly  con- 
sumed. Mice  of  all  sorts  are  eaten 
with  gusto,  particularly  the  destruc- 
tive meadow  voles.  Young  voles  are 
eaten  in  the  nest  and  any  adult  mouse 
that  makes  a break  for  it  is  quickly 
pinned  down  by  the  skunk’s  clawed 
forefeet  and  killed  with  a bite  to  the 
head.  Characteristically,  the  head  is 
eaten  first  and  the  body  skinned  as 
you  would  peel  off  a sock.  Snapping 
turtle  eggs  are  considered  a great 
delicacy  and  are  eagerly  sniffed  out 
and  dug  from  their  nests  in  the  sand. 
Fruits  such  as  mulberries  and  grapes 
are  eaten,  but  animal  food  is  usually 
preferred. 

On  the  debit  side  it  must  be  ad- 


mitted that  a skunk  is  not  above  mak- 
ing a meal  of  the  eggs  or  young  of  any 
ground-nesting  bird  it  finds,  and  a few 
young  rabbits  undoubtedly  are  killed. 
Beehives  are  raided  on  rare  occasions 
and  certain  individuals  do  develop  a 
taste  for  domestic  chickens,  but  these 
are  not  common  occurrences.  Surely 
the  good  Old  Stinker  does  far  out- 
weighs the  bad. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that 
another  kind  of  skunk  lives  in  south- 
ern Pennsylvania  — a smaller  animal 
called  the  spotted  skunk.  It  is  ex- 
tremely rare  in  this  state,  having  been 
found  only  in  Fulton  and  Bedford 
Counties,  but  is  native  to  most  of  the 
southern  two-thirds  of  the  nation. 

The  little  spotted  skunk  weighs  but 
one  or  two  pounds  and  its  over-all 
length  is  seldom  more  than  a foot. 
The  typical  animal  is  black  with  a 
white  spot  on  the  face  and  one  below 
each  ear.  The  back  and  sides  are 
adorned  with  four  or  so  erratically 
broken  stripes. 

Its  food  habits  are  similar  to  the 
striped  skunk’s  and  it  has  the  same 
overpowering  means  of  defense.  When 
threatened  it  often  indulges  in  an 
amusing  antic,  that  of  standing  on  its 
forefeet  with  its  hind  quarters  raised 
high  in  the  air.  Funny  though  it  looks, 
to  fool  with  a hand-standing  spotted 
skunk  is  to  court  king-sized  trouble, 
for  regardless  of  size,  a skunk  is  still 
a skunk. 
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Part  III 


By  Lefty  Kreh 


CALLING  some  type  of  wild  bird 
to  you  is  indeed  a thrill  to  be 
sure.  But,  to  me,  there’s  more  excite- 
ment and  a greater  sense  of  accom- 
plishment when  I bring  in  some  kind 
of  wild  animal  such  as  a deer,  fox  or 
other  predator.  If  I had  to  make  a 
choice,  I would  prefer  calling  animals 
rather  than  birds. 

One  kind  of  game  calling  in  Penn- 
sylvania stands  far  above  all  others 
and  that  is  fox  calling.  I wrote  an 
article  several  years  ago  for  GAME 
NEWS  that  explained  some  of  the 
tricks  of  calling  foxes.  I am  still  get- 
ting letters  of  inquiry  which  demon- 
strates the  enthusiasm  for  this  sport. 

I would  say  that  learning  to  call 
foxes  is  really  the  easiest  calling  tech- 
nique to  master.  Geese,  turkeys,  and 
others  will  quickly  recognize  any  false 
notes  in  your  calling  but  foxes  ask 
only  that  you  make  it  sound  reason- 
ably like  a rabbit  in  the  worst  kind 
of  distress.  Imagine,  if  you  will,  what 
goes  on  in  a fox’s  mind  when  it  hears 
the  death  call  of  a rabbit,  its  favorite 
food.  If  it  hears  the  call  just  once,  it 
must  stop,  listen,  and  if  no  more  calls 
are  forthcoming,  it  must  certainly 
think  to  itself  that  whatever  made  the 
bunny  squeal,  has  finished  it  off  as 
well.  So,  why  bother  to  run  over  and 
take  a look? 

If  the  calling  continues,  however, 
falling  in  pitch,  giving  the  impression 
the  cottontail  will  not  last  another 
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FOX  CALLING  stands  far  above  all  other 
kinds  of  calling,  says  the  author.  He  also 
adds  that  learning  to  call  foxes  is  the 
easiest  calling  technique  to  master. 

minute,  then  rising  in  volume  as  if 
it’s  giving  the  predator  a tough  time, 
certainly  must  sound  interesting  to  the 
fox.  For  this  reason  I have  established 
a procedure,  where  I call,  of  stopping 
for  a moment,  then  begin  to  call 
again.  I would  judge  that  during  a full 
five-minute  span  of  calling,  that  I stop 
maybe  eight  to  ten  times  and  remain 
quiet  for  a few  seconds  at  each  halt. 
I think  this  keeps  the  fox  interested, 
and  yet,  doesn’t  overdo  it. 

Lower  the  Volume 

As  the  animal  approaches,  of  course, 
the  volume  of  the  call  is  lowered.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  cupping  the 
hand  around  the  call  to  mute  the 
sound.  Even  better,  I find,  is  to  have 
two  calls  . . . one  a long-range  type, 
the  other  for  close-up  work.  There  are 
a number  of  long-range  calls  on  the 
market,  few  of  which  sound  exactly 
like  a squealing  rabbit.  For  the 
close-up  calling  I like  the  type  that  is 
simply  two  plastic  pieces  with  a taut 
rubber  band  stretched  between  them. 
By  breathing  hard  across  the  rubber 
band  you  can  get  the  most  realistic 
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squeaks.  It  is  the  exact  imitation  of  a 
rabbit  yelling  for  help.  The  nice  thing 
about  this  call  is  that  it  can  be  held 
in  the  mouth,  leaving  the  hands  free 
to  shoot  either  the  bow  or  gun.  The 
long-range  call,  as  I mentioned,  sounds 
to  my  ear  unlike  any  rabbit  I’ve  ever 
heard,  but  foxes  find  it  interesting. 

Red  foxes  are  much  more  difficult 
to  coax  to  you  than  grays.  I’ve  found 
that  all  fox  hunters  agree  with  this.  If 
you  hunt  reds,  then  carry  a rifle. 
Rarely  do  they  approach  closer  to  the 
gunner  than  35  yards.  And,  they  will 
more  often  approach  only  within  100 
yards,  then  roam  back  and  forth,  as  if 
they  are  trying  to  decide  whether  to 
come  closer.  Varmint  rifles  are  perfect 
for  this  shooting.  Actually,  I think  the 
three-inch  magnum  12-gauge  is  the 
only  adequate  shotgun  for  this  type 
of  hunting.  The  standard  12  with  high 
base  shells,  however,  will  do  an  ex- 
cellent job  most  of  the  time.  I con- 
sider the  20-  and  16-gauge  shotguns 
as  too  light  for  general  fox  calling, 
and  only  to  be  used  if  the  hunter  will 
allow  the  animals  to  approach  to  a 
distance  within  30  yards. 

Different  With  Grays 

Gray  foxes  are  different.  They  will 
come  rapidly  to  the  caller.  Some  that 
I ve  shot  were  less  than  five  yards 
away.  I even  had  two  pass  under  me 
as  I called  from  a small  rock  overhead 
projection.  Grays  like  the  wooded 
areas,  while  reds  tend  to  prefer  the 
open  country.  Although,  you’ll  find  a 
sprinkling  of  each  specie  in  the  other’s 
habitat. 

Locating  a fox  calling  stand  is  actu- 
ally simple.  You  must  find  a place 
foxes  exist.  While  this  might  sound 
ridiculous,  if  there  are  no  foxes  living 
in  the  area,  you’re  wasting  your  time. 
Far  too  many  men  have  bought  a fox 
call,  practiced  with  it,  then  driven 
along  the  back  roads  seeking  a “place 
that  looks  good.”  If  you  attempt  such 
a procedure,  you  are  bound  to  fail. 
Try  calling  foxes  only  at  places  you 
know  they  frequent.  Several  days  of 
failure  are  liable  to  dampen  your  en- 


thusiasm and  discourage  you  from 
continuing  the  sport  which  offers  year 
around  fun  from  a highly  exciting 
pastime. 

Rural  People  Know 

Farmers,  rural  mailmen,  oil  and 
bread  route  drivers  are  the  kind  of 
people  who  travel  the  back  roads  and 
often  know  where  foxes  are  living. 
Farmers  are  your  most  reliable  source 
of  information.  They  frequently  know 
where  the  dens  and  resting  areas  are 
located.  It  is  near  these  two  kinds  of 
sites,  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in 
the  evening,  that  brings  results  for 
the  fox  caller.  Foxes  are  nocturnal  and 
several  hours  after  sunrise  they  either 
den  up  or  find  a cozy  place  to  lie 
down  and  sleep  off  the  fatigue  of  last 
night’s  hunt.  Trying  to  call  foxes  be- 
tween ten  in  the  morning  and  four 
in  the  afternoon  is  usually  wasted  ef- 
fort. Most  exciting  is  to  lure  a fox 
across  a moonlit  pasture  or  stubble 
field.  However,  a high  rate  of  misses 
is  realized  when  you  try  to  shoot 
these  speed  merchants  as  they  race 
away  in  tricky  light. 

A simple  trick  that  will  give  you  a 
stationary  target  when  the  fox  ap- 
proaches is  to  use  dead  meat  or  a 
stuffed  rabbit.  Place  a mounted  rabbit 
in  the  path,  or  clearing  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  you  expect  the  fox  to 
come.  Then  start  calling.  The  fox  will 
usually  streak  toward  the  rabbit  and 
stop.  Since  it  has  heard  a rabbit  call- 
ing it  is  certainly  logical  for  the  ani- 
mal to  assume  this  is  the  same  bunny 
that  has  been  doing  all  the  yelling. 
But  be  careful  . . . don’t  shoot  the 
rabbit  decoy,  too,  as  I did  the  first 
time  I tried  this  gimmick.  Dead  meat, 
such  as  old  chicken  heads,  put  out  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  mounted  rab- 
bit will  also  do  the  trick.  For  the  bow 
hunter  this  is  especially  effective  since 
running  shots  are  eliminated. 

Probably  the  best  months  to  hunt 
foxes  are  those  from  May  through 
July,  a time  when  the  youngsters  have 
not  yet  been  through  the  school  of 
hard  knocks.  At  this  time  they  will 
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Photo  by  the  Author 

OLD  HOUSE  FOUNDATIONS  like  the  one  behind  the  bowman  are  ideal  locations  from 
which  to  call  foxes.  With  camouflage  clothing,  a face  mask,  and  kneeling  near  vegetation 
the  hunter  will  be  concealed  from  the  approaching  fox. 


come  readily  to  a call.  Then,  again  in 
March,  when  the  food  supply  is  at  an 
all-time  low,  foxes  can  be  enticed 
easily  ...  if  you  can  find  enough 
concealing  cover. 

May  and  June  are  the  months  that 
crows  are  feeding  their  youngsters 
that  have  not  yet  learned  to  fly.  The 
ever-hungry  little  rascals  seem  to  fall 
from  the  nest  and  into  trouble. 
Trouble,  in  this  case,  being  the  fox 
who  prowls  the  local  wood  lots  seek- 
ing these  tender  morsels.  During  this 
period  no  better  fox  call  exists  than  a 
crow  call  used  in  a manner  that  imi- 
tates a pleading  young  crow,  whin- 
ing and  asking  for  its  parents’  help.  I 
remember  one  such  occasion  in  May 
while  calling  foxes  by  this  method, 
I saw  a half -grown  gray  come  quickly 
to  me  down  a narrow,  overgrown  log 
road.  I shot  it  and  decided  that  I’d 
try  calling  a few  crows  that  I could 
hear  on  the  next  ridge.  After  a few 
minutes  of  calling  I noticed  another 
gray  of  the  same  size  sneaking  toward 
me.  I shot  this  one,  too.  Before  I left 
that  ridge  I had  bagged  three  young- 
sters and  both  parents.  They  seemed 
to  be  blind  to  the  sound  of  gunfire 
(which  I’ve  found  to  be  true  many 


times  since  then)  and  apparently  the 
sound  of  that  helpless  young  crow 
had  been  too  much  for  them  to  ignore. 

Deer  Calling 

A few  years  ago  everyone  got  on 
the  deer  calling  band  wagon.  Hunters 
flooded  the  sporting  goods  stores  to 
buy  calls  and  then  headed  for  the  near- 
est woods,  fully  expecting  to  call  deer 
to  them.  Sprinkling  themselves  with 
the  latest  gimmick,  buck  scent,  a sorta 
he-deer  perfume,  made  from  Lord 
knows  what  (the  stuff  smelled  so  bad 
that  it  would  turn  a healthy  vulture’s 
stomach),  they  began  to  call.  What 
happened  was  almost  universal  . . . 
and  disappointing.  Their  calling  at- 
tracted nothing,  they  saw  nothing,  and 
walked  out  of  the  woods  smelling  so 
bad  they  had  to  take  a bath  in  the 
nearby  creek  before  their  wives  or 
mothers  would  allow  them  in  the 
house.  The  result  was  an  almost  com- 
plete drop-off  in  the  interest  of  deer 
calling.  It’s  too  bad  . . . for  they  missed 
one  of  the  real  thrills  of  the  hunting 
game. 

Deer  calling  for  me  has  been  like  a 
big  stake  poker  game  ...  I either  lose 
everything  or  win  it  all.  I’ve  called 
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Photo  by  the  Author 

IT  TAKES  A FAST  SHOOTER  to  hit  a 
crow  that  flares  up  and  sideways  like  this 
one  is  doing.  No  doubt  about  it,  a good  crow 
caller  makes  a good  crow  shooter  who  can 
hold  up  his  own  in  any  gunning  crowd. 

and  found  as  many  as  five  deer  around 
me  in  a few  minutes.  Whether  I called 
them  or  not  is  something  I don’t  know. 
But,  they  showed  up  immediately 
after  I began  sounding  off.  Then  I’ve 
had  the  opposite  experience.  I would 
observe  a nice  buck  or  doe  feeding 
nearby  and  begin  to  call.  Occasion- 
ally, the  deer  would  move  toward  me; 
more  often  they  would  leave  the  area 
in  a hurry.  Deer  calling  is  something 
I still  haven’t  figured  out.  But,  I’ve 
found  a most  practical  use  for  the 
rubber  band  call  that  is  vibrated  softly 
by  passing  your  breath  over  the 
stretched  material.  It’s  a perfect  tool 
to  help  you  control  the  deer. 

How  often  have  you  heard  of  the 
hunter,  who  tells  of  a deer  he  watched 
and  tried  in  vain  to  determine 


whether  it  had  a good  rack,  or  was  a 
doe?  Many  times  the  gunner,  because 
of  brush  or  a hasty  movement  of  the 
animal  failed  to  get  a good  look  and 
allowed  the  deer  to  wander  away 
rather  than  chance  shooting  an  illegal 
quarry. 

The  deer  call  can  help  solve  this 
problem.  Most  hunters  know  that  a 
sharp  whistle  or  yell  will  stop  a deer 
momentarily  and  allow  a quick  snap 
shot.  But  the  reason  the  deer  stopped 
was  to  determine  where  the  sound 
source  originated.  Then  it  gets  away 
from  there  as  fast  as  its  powerful  legs 
can  move  it.  The  deer  call  has  a nat- 
ural sound  to  it.  A whitetail  moving 
through  the  woods,  slowly  feeding 
as  it  goes,  can  be  stopped  time  and 
again  by  breathing  softly  through  the 
call.  Apparently  this  soft,  natural 
sound  doesn’t  alarm  them.  I remem- 
ber on  one  occasion  when  I was  able 
to  stop  a doe  five  times  before  she 
casually  wandered  out  of  my  sight. 
Use  the  call  sparingly.  It  should  be 
soft  enough  that  a human  sitting  20 
yards  away  cannot  hear  it.  Don’t 
worry  about  the  deer’s  hearing,  he’ll 
notice  it  immediately. 

The  results  I’ve  had  with  a deer  call 
have  been  so  inconsistent  that  I can’t 
honestly  recommend  it  for  luring  the 
animal  to  you.  But  for  the  archer  or 
hunter  who  wants  a standing  shot  at 
his  trophy,  or  a little  more  control 
over  it,  the  deer  call  is  a real  asset. 

Equipment 

In  all  phases  of  calling  it  is  best  to 
hang  the  call  around  your  neck  on  a 
string.  Then  when  a quick  shot  occurs 
you  simply  drop  the  call  and  shoot. 
A quick  grab  at  the  chest,  the  call  is 
located,  and  you’re  back  in  business. 
For  ducks,  geese,  and  crows  it’s  a 
good  idea  to  carry  two  calls.  Saliva 
will  occasionally  cause  the  call  to 
stick,  and  in  the  wintertime  the  reeds 
will  sometimes  freeze.  Two  crow  calls 
that  are  pitched  differently  are  a good 
bet.  Call  with  one,  then  after  the 
crows  refuse  to  return  any  more,  start 
using  the  other  call.  The  different 
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pitched  sound  often  will  bring  them 
over  again. 

The  hunter  should  always  try  to 
wear  clothing  that  blends  with  sur- 
rounding vegetation.  If  you  call  from 
a snow-covered  area,  wear  something 
white.  A sheet  has  been  recommended 
by  some  hunters  for  disguise.  I find 
that  I simply  don’t  have  enough  hands 
to  hold  my  call,  gun,  and  try  to  keep 
the  four  sides  of  the  sheet  around  my 
body.  A white  pair  of  inexpensive 
coveralls,  several  sizes  too  large  so 
they  will  slip  over  your  warm  cloth- 
ing, is  perfect.  I use  a ■ white  mesh 
curtain  for  a face  mask,  despite  my 
wife’s  objections.  For  spring,  summer 
and  fall  a camouflage  suit  is  the  an- 
swer. 

A face  mask  is  essential  to  nearly 
every  kind  of  calling  game.  With  a 
mask  in  place  you  can  watch  circling 
waterfowl  or  crows  without  alarming 
the  birds.  Foxes  and  other  sharp-eyed 
game  can’t  see  the  flash  of  sunlight 
that  reflects  from  your  face  when  you 
are  wearing  a mask.  The  mask  should 
be  12  inches  long,  so  that  the  lower 
end  of  the  cloth  will  cover  the  hand 
holding  the  call. 

Gloves  help,  but  often  are  not  nec- 
essary. Your  gun  or  bow,  and  the 
above  mentioned  gear  are  about  all 
you  need  for  calling  wildlife  to  you. 
The  more  knowledge  you  acquire 
about  the  game  you  seek,  and  the  bet- 
ter your  imagination  becomes  at  con- 
triving gimmicks  to  outwit  your 
quarry,  the  greater  your  success  will 


Photo  by  the  Author 

WHEN  PLACING  DUCK  DECOYS  in  the 
water,  always  be  careful  during  freezing 
weather  that  you  set  them  down  quietly 
without  splashing  water  on  the  body.  In 
very  cold  weather  any  water  that  splashes 
on  the  decoy  freezes  and  creates  a shiny 
glaze  that  alarms  passing  ducks. 

be  with  calling.  It’s  a year  around 
sport  and  the  longer  you  practice  it 
the  more  efficient  you’ll  become,  and 
the  more  fun  you’ll  have. 


Iron  Curtain  Hunting 

Iron  curtain  hunting  is  for  capitalistic  bank  accounts.  In  Czechoslovakia, 
reports  E.  T.  Rattray  in  the  East  Hampton  (N.  Y. ) Star,  a party  of  12 
hunters  can  buy  1,500  pheasants  for  $2,200.  A bear  costs  $1,300  if  you  get  him; 
$600  if  you  hit  and  lose  him;  $100  if  you  shoot  and  miss.  Woodcock  cost 
$50  each. 

In  Hungary,  geese  are  price-tagged  at  $15  each.  Deer  are  priced  according 
to  the  weight  of  their  antlers;  one  with  25-lb.  antlers  costs  $3,050!  Needless 
to  mention,  with  such  a deal,  spikehorns  are  illegal.  If  you  shoot  a deer,  wound 
it  and  it  gets  away,  you  pay  $500.  If  you  miss,  it  costs  only  $50. 

In  the  good  old  U.  S.,  a hunter,  after  shooting,  quickly  yells,  “I  hit  him!” 
Over  there  it’s  smarter  to  yell,  “I  missed!” 

It’s  cheaper. 
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1.  Black-eyed  Susan 


2.  Peony 
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IF  YOU  like  to  think  about  the  outd 
ularly  interested  to  know  that  in  a 
states  are  also  commonly  found  in  mos 
Some  of  the  nine  State  Flowers  pictu 
vated  flowers.  How  many  can  you  ider 
represents?  ( Answers  on  page  45. ) 


3.  iris 


4.  Red  Clover 


8.  Mountain  Laurel 


7.  Rose 


6.  Flowering  Dogwood 


#ers 

app 

hor 

ms  of  flowers,  you  ought  to  be  partic- 
i»ur  own,  the  official  flowers  of  ten  other 
llvania. 

e native  wild  flowers,  others  are  culti- 
isociate  with  the  state  ( or  states ) each 


5.  Showy  Ladyslipper 


FIELD  NOTES 


Tired  Dogs 

BERKS  COUNTY  — Russell  Rapp, 
of  Alsace  Township,  ran  his  rabbit 
hounds  15  times  during  the  month  of 
March  and  the  dogs  chased  a total  of 
175  rabbits.— District  Game  Protector 
J.  A.  Leiendecker,  Reading. 

Duck  Not  Upset  by  Drought 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  - We 
had  one  of  the  driest  of  Aprils  here 
in  Montgomery  County  history.  Our 
larger  creeks  are  running  with  only 
about  half  as  much  water  as  they 
normally  have  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  and  our  smaller  creeks  are  just 
about  trickling  along  in  the  stream 
bottom.  I thought  that  this  might 
affect  our  ducks  and  geese  in  their 
nesting  and  would  make  them  move 
on  to  larger  bodies  of  water  but  it 
did  not  affect  them  at  all.  We  have 
a good  supply  of  wood  ducks  and 
mallards  nesting  along  our  streams 
and  ponds  and  more  Canadian  geese 
nesting  here  in  the  county  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past  twenty  years.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  W.  E.  Shaver, 
Harleysville. 


Mad  World  Goes  By 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY- 1 have 
been  watching  a pair  of  mallard  ducks 
that  are  nesting  in  the  middle  of  the 
clover  leaf  intersection  at  the  junction 
of  Route  309  Expressway  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  This  is  quite 
a complicated  network  of  highways 
and  traffic  is  heavy  24  hours  a day.  At 
first  I thought  this  was  a strange  place 
for  a pair  of  ducks  to  raise  a family. 
But  after  getting  confused  a couple 
of  times  in  this  twisting-turning  mess 
of  roads,  I decided  they  must  know 
what  they  are  doing.  Nothing  but  a 
winged  predator  would  ever  attempt 
to  cross  this  tangled  mess  of  roads  for 
fear  of  being  run  down  by  some  mo- 
torist in  a hurry  to  get  somewhere. 
Sometimes  I think  the  ducks  are  the 
only  things  that  know  what  they  are 
doing.  They  seem  to  feel  pretty  safe 
letting  the  rest  of  this  mad  world  go 
by.  — District  Game  Protector  H.  T. 
Nolf,  Fort  Washington. 


A Fighting  Pheasant 

MONTOUR  COUNTY-A  few  days 
ago  one  of  the  farmers  on  Farm-Game 
Project  No.  204  asked  me  what  kind 
of  ringnecks  we  were  releasing  this 
year.  When  he  goes  into  one  of  his 
fields  bordering  the  woods  on  his  trac- 
tor, a big  cock  pheasant  comes  boiling 
out  of  the  brush  in  a fighting  mood. 
He  fights  the  front  wheels  of  the  trac- 
tor until  the  farmer  turns  to  leave  the 
area,  then  puffs  up,  crows  and  struts 
back  to  the  woods. 

By  fall,  if  this  bird  doesn’t  mend  his 
ways  it  may  be  a case  of  “Pheasant 
hunts  men,”  which  would  be  one  for 
Ripley.  — District  Game  Protector 
George  A.  Dieffenderfer,  Milton. 
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House  Hunting 

JUNIATA  COUNTY- On  April  26 
I was  up  on  a ridge  about  one-half 
mile  from  the  nearest  stream  and  look- 
ing for  predators  when  I saw  a large 
bird  going  from  tree  to  tree.  At  first 
I thought  it  was  a crow  or  pileated 
woodpecker  but  soon  it  lit  on  an  old 
snag  about  40  feet  away  and  I saw 
then  it  was  a female  wood  duck.  She 
very  obviously  was  house-hunting  and 
she  walked  back  and  forth  checking 
every  detail  of  the  old  chestnut  snag. 
It  must  not  have  been  satisfactory  be- 
cause soon  she  flew  on  up  the  hollow, 
probably  looking  for  a buttonwood 
with  running  water  and  picture  win- 
dow. Incidentally,  shortly  after  she 
took  off  I saw  old  dad  wood  duck 
tagging  along  after  her.  I could  im- 
agine him  saying,  “You  pick  the  one 
you  want,  dear,  you’re  the  one  that 
will  have  to  live  there.”  — District 
Game  Protector  Robert  Shaffer,  Mif- 
flintown. 

Stopping  Use  of  Pesticides 

HUNTINGDON  COL7NTY— While 
releasing  quail  April  25  two  different 
farmers  told  me  they  have  decided  to 
quit  using  insecticides  for  control  pur- 
poses due  to  the  harmful  effects  they 
feel  the  sprays  are  having  on  the 
small  game  and  song  bird  popula- 
tions on  their  respective  farms.  They 
strongly  feel  that  insects  can  be  con- 
trolled if  they  have  abundant  bird 
populations  on  their  farms.  — District 
Game  Protector  Richard  Furry,  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

Lots  of  Squirrels 

BEDFORD  COUNTY- If  the  squir- 
rel population  this  spring  is  a gauge 
to  the  supply  that  we  will  have  next 
fall,  we  should  experience  one  of  the 
best  seasons  in  years.  Our  squirrel 
population  last  fall  was  very  low  but 
certainly  not  this  spring.  Squirrels 
seem  to  be  everywhere.  Many  are  be- 
ing killed  on  the  highways.  — District 
Game  Protector  William  Shaffer,  Bed- 
ford. 


Mortgage  Burning 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  - The  Rox- 
bury  Mountain  Field  Club  of  Berlin, 
R.  D.  1,  held  a mortgage  burning  at 
their  regular  monthly  meeting  the  last 
Tuesday  in  April.  Approximately  300 
members  and  guests  were  served 
lunch.  The  club  has  800  acres  of  land 
and  clubhouse  near  Berlin,  Pa.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Edward  W.  Cox, 
Somerset. 

Rubber  Eatin’  Rabbit 

BUTLER  COUNTY— I received  a 
call  about  a destructive  rabbit  one 
evening.  It  seemed  that  a rabbit  was 
eating  the  spark  plug  wires  from  cars 
parked  outside  of  a garage  waiting 
to  be  repaired. 

The  next  morning  I went  to  check 
on  the  rubber-eating  rabbit.  Sure 
enough,  four  of  the  six  wires  were 
eaten  off.  Dick  McKnight,  owner  and 
operator  of  the  garage,  located  in  the 
Borough  of  Connoquenessing,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  has  caught  the  cotton- 
tail sitting  on  top  of  the  motor  block 
just  eating  away  at  the  wires.  Another 
car  waiting  for  an  inspection  sticker 
had  to  have  wires  replaced  because 
they  were  eaten  off  by  the  rabbit.  Mr. 
McKnight  claims  that  the  rabbit  has 
been  living  in  the  neighborhood  for 
over  two  years.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  rabbit  has  been  very  good  for  the 
garage  business.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Jay  D.  Swigart,  Butler. 
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Like  Grand  Central  Station 

LEBANON  COUNTY  - On  March 
27,  1963,  Deputy  Bishop  and  myself 
observed  a burning  railroad  tie.  While 
walking  to  extinguish  it,  we  noticed 
one  pheasant  nest  with  nine  eggs  in 
it  and  a little  farther,  we  flushed  a hen 
off  her  nest  of  eleven  eggs.  The  un- 
usual and  interesting  part  of  it  was 
that  both  nests  were  between  the  first 
and  second  set  of  the  four  sets  of 
tracks,  which  are  the  main  line  be- 
tween Reading  and  Harrisburg.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  P.  A.  Hilbert, 
Cleona. 


A Smelly  Home 

ERIE  COUNTY— l received  a call 
regarding  what  to  do  with  two  nests 
of  baby  rabbits  in  a manure  pile  near 
Carter’s  barn  on  the  Keepville  Road. 
Checking  into  the  matter,  I found  two 
nests  of  rabbits  within  eight  feet  of 
each  other  but  on  opposite  ends  of  a 
small  manure  pile,  the  nests  being  two 
feet  off  the  ground  snugly  buried  in 
the  pile.  Four  healthy  little  rabbits 
were  in  each  nest,  snug  and  warm  but 
in  a not-so-sweet  smelling  background. 
I never  saw  two  nests  so  close  together 
or  in  such  an  environment;  however, 
home  is  where  the  heart  is.  The  ma- 
nure was  not  spread  till  after  the  little 
bunnies  left  their  smelly  nest  for 
greener  pastures.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Ralph  E.  Flaugh,  Albion. 


Protecting  Her  Baby 

BUTLER  COUNTY- At  about  6:30 
in  the  morning  on  Thursday,  April  25, 
Guards  Albert  Miller  and  James  Ad- 
ams were  on  duty  at  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation  Plant  at  Saxonburg.  A 
rabbit  was  eating  on  the  General 
Office  Lawn,  about  160  feet  away 
from  the  face  of  the  road  bank.  Miller 
noticed  the  rabbit  suddenly  leave  the 
lawn  and  run  past  the  Gate  House 
toward  the  road  bank  at  high  speed. 
Miller  exclaimed  about  this  to  Adams 
who  ran  outside  the  Gate  House  and 
saw  a crow  picking  up  a young  rabbit, 
about  10  feet  up  on  the  bank.  The 
doe  rabbit  ran  up  the  bank  and  at- 
tacked the  crow  which  hadn’t  gotten 
off  the  ground.  The  crow  dropped  the 
baby  rabbit  and  flew;  the  little  rabbit 
tumbled  to  the  bottom  of  the  bank 
and  its  mother  went  to  it.  Meanwhile, 
the  crow  returned  for  another  try  but 
Adams  drove  it  off  with  a stone.  The 
doe  rabbit  ran  up  the  bank  and  was 
followed  by  her  scrambling  baby,  un- 
harmed by  its  narrow  escape  from  the 
crow’s  breakfast  table.  — Assistant  to 
Superintendent,  James  R.  Ellwood. 

Seeds  for  Sportsmen 

ELK  COUNTY— Boy  Scout  Troop 
No.  95,  under  the  direction  of  Joe 
Fritz,  of  St.  Marys,  Pa.,  has  engaged 
in  a project  for  the  past  two  years 
worthy  of  mention.  Game  food  pro- 
ducing shrub  seeds  are  put  in  packets 
and  distributed  to  license  issuing 
agents  in  this  area  with  the  instruc- 
tions they  are  to  be  given  only  to  those 
interested  enough  to  plant  the  seeds. 
This  year  they  put  up  approximately 
2,500  packets  with  two  dozen  seeds 
per  packet,  with  the  type  of  seed  and 
planting  instructions  printed  on  the 
packet.  Seeds  made  available  this  year 
were  — native  frost  grape,  hercules 
club  and  apple.  Interested  parties  may 
contact  Joe  Fritz  for  additional  infor- 
mation. — Land  Manager  Robert  H. 
Sphar,  Wilcox. 
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Wildlife  Aid  Society 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  - This  true 
story  was  related  to  me  by  a woman 
at  the  Trucksville  Couples  Club  meet- 
ing. She  stated  that  she  had  an  old 
female  cat  that  did  not  have  kittens 
the  past  few  years.  The  old  lady  cat 
would  go  outside  and  bring  in  a litter 
of  young  rabbits  and  nurse  the  rab- 
bits until  they  were  big  enough  to  go 
out  into  the  field  for  themselves.  The 
lady  stated  that  she  never  molested 
any  of  the  rabbits  and  thought  that 
she  was  doing  a wonderful  job  of 
raising  the  young  rabbits.  — District 
Game  Protector  Edward  Gdosky, 
Dallas. 


Reflection 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  - On 
the  morning  of  April  25,  1963,  while 
on  patrol  for  dogs  running  game  in 
Mt.  Pleasant  Township,  Washington 
County,  I saw  a big,  beautiful  ring- 
necked pheasant  cock  bird  standing 
along  the  road.  Pulling  to  a stop  di- 
rectly alongside  the  bird  I expected 
him  to  do  the  normal  thing  and  sneak 
off  to  the  closest  cover.  Instead  he 
apparently  saw  his  reflection  in  the 
door  panel  of  my  car  and  assuming  it 
was  another  bird  encroaching  on  his 
chosen  territory  he  went  into  a ritual 
of  wing  flapping  and  crowing.  Afraid 
that  the  bird  would  charge  the  car 
and  hurt  himself,  I moved  on.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Donald  C.  Madl, 
McDonald. 


Blind  Chuck 

CAMERON  COUNTY  -On  April 
23,  1963,  Donald  Walls,  a Penn  State 
graduate  student  working  in  Cameron 
County  on  a wild  turkey  survey,  was 
in  the  Cooks  Run  area  when  he  no- 
ticed a full  grown  woodchuck  acting 
in  a strange  manner.  The  chuck  was 
first  observed  feeding  and  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  approaching  observer. 
When  within  about  15  feet  of  the 
chuck  it  started  to  run  towards  its 
hole  and  dive  in  but  missed  the  hole 
and  went  sprawling.  On  recovering 
its  balance,  it  began  to  move  about  in 
a hesitating  way  and  finally  found  the 
hole  and  went  in.  Walls  then  ap- 
proached the  hole  to  within  several 
feet  and  waited.  In  a couple  minutes 
out  came  the  chuck,  paid  no  attention 
to  Walls,  sat  up  in  front  of  him,  turned 
his  head  about  in  chuck  fashion  and 
went  right  back  to  feeding  within  a 
few  feet  of  Walls’  feet.  During  this 
close  observation  it  was  perfectly  easy 
to  see  that  both  of  the  chuck’s  eyes 
were  grown  shut.  The  chuck  was  left 
unmolested  and  I doubt  if  any  human 
will  ever  molest  it  back  in  that  remote 
area  of  Cooks  Run. 

Who  knows,  maybe  some  of  the  tall 
tales  we  hear  about  the  hunter  shoot- 
ing a blind  deer  and  the  fisherman 
catching  his  limit  of  blind  fish  are 
true,  anyhow,  we  better  not  argue  the 
point.— District  Game  Protector  Nor- 
man L.  Erickson,  Emporium. 
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Fear  of  the  Unknown 

LANCASTER  COUNTY  - Lack  of 
understanding  and  knowledge  of  our 
wildlife  often  leads  to  incidents  such 
as  the  following.  A woman  arriving 
recently  from  New  York  City  has 
caused  quite  a bit  of  fear  and  alarm 
when  she  saw  a rabbit  sitting  in  her 
yard.  Her  only  knowledge  of  rabbits 
was  that  they  could  contract  rabies 
and  rabbit  fever.  Fearing  the  worst, 
she  contacted  all  her  neighbors  on  the 
street  and  told  them  to  keep  their 
children  and  dogs  inside  so  that  they 
would  not  be  bitten  by  this  rabbit. 
She  herself  would  not  leave  the  house 
except  by  the  back  door.  A trip  to  the 
scene  confirmed  my  idea  that  the  rab- 
bit was  about  to  have  young  ones  and 
had  picked  her  yard  as  a nesting 
place.— District  Game  Protector  C.  J. 
Williams,  Lancaster. 


Plains  Youth  Plant  Seedlings 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  -On  Satur- 
day, April  20,  1963,  Boy  Scouts  from 
the  Plains  area  and  members  of  the 
Plains  Conservation  Club  proceeded 
to  State  Game  Lands  No.  119  in  Lu- 
zerne County  and  under  Game  Com- 
mission supervision,  planted  in  excess 
of  3,000  seedlings.  This  project  has 
become  an  established  annual  project 
in  that  community.  — District  Game 
Protector  Howard  W.  Bower,  Jr., 
Wilkes-Barre. 


Iron  Monster 

PIKE  COUNTY— This  spring  after 
the  snow  melted,  Glen  Williams,  of 
Matamoras,  a conductor  on  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Erie-Lackawanna  Rail- 
road, decided  to  count  the  dead  deer 
lying  along  the  south  side  of  the 
track  between  Susquehanna  and  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y.,  a distance  of  105  miles 
and  all  of  it  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
count  turned  up  154  dead  deer.  Un- 
doubtedly most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
deer  were  killed  by  trains.  — District 
Game  Protector  Daniel  S.  McPeek,  Jr., 
Matamoras. 


Strength  of  Love 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— A road  wid- 
ening project  began  several  weeks  ago 
on  Route  29  going  up  the  Conyngham 
Mountain.  Otto  Reese,  a truck  driver 
on  the  project,  told  me  that  a hen 
pheasant  was  hit  and  killed  by  a car 
and  was  lying  on  the  road.  Her  mate 
stood  by  his  fallen  partner  and  halted 
traffic.  He  would  not  move  until  some- 
one got  close  enough  to  chase  him 
away.  This  is  an  example  of  the  will 
to  defend  his  fallen  mate  even  if  it 
meant  getting  hit  himself.  — District 
Game  Protector  Robert  Nolf,  Conyng- 
ham. 


Battle  the  Dead 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
The  fighting  that  pheasants  do  in  the 
springtime  is  not  for  fun.  They  really 
take  it  serious.  I observed  one  cock 
bird  taking  out  his  vengeance  on  a 
second  cock  bird  which  had  appar- 
ently been  killed  on  the  highway.  The 
pheasant  spent  about  20  minutes  mu- 
tilating the  dead  bird  by  pecking, 
dragging  and  even  jumping  up  and 
down  on  it.  Finally  it  tired  of  this 
game  and  walked  away.  — District 
Game  Protector  Hans  P.  Godeke, 
Apollo. 
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PGC  Photo  by  Ken  Gardner 

PRINCE  RAINIER  AND  PRINCESS  GRACE  (Kelly)  greet  Miss  Maryland  in  front  of  the 
Game  Commission  display  at  the  Philadelphia  Travel  and  Vacation  Show  on  April  19. 
Pike  County  District  Game  Protector  Dan  McPeek  is  pictured  in  the  background. 

More  Than  51,000  Rabbits  Moved  From  Cities,  Suburbs 
In  Winter  Transfer  Program 

Final  compilation  of  reports  on  the  results  of  the  1963  rabbit  trapping  and 
transfer  program  conducted  each  year  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
shows  that  51,720  cottontails  were  moved  to  new  homes  in  the  country  last 
winter.  Ralph  E.  Britt,  Chief  of  the  Commission’s  Division  of  Propagation,  said 
recently  that  the  rabbits  were  live-trapped  during  January  and  February  by 
agents  appointed  by  the  Commission.  All  rabbits  were  turned  over  to  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Protectors  for  release  on  farms,  Game  Lands  and  other  areas 
open  to  public  hunting.  Most  of  the  rabbits  were  removed  from  city  parks, 
suburban  gardens,  golf  courses,  cemeteries  and  other  places  closed  to  hunting. 
During  the  1962  trapping  season,  a total  of  48,000  rabbits  were  live-trapped 
and  transferred. 
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Photo  by  Roy  Ackerman 

AWARD  OF  MERIT  is  presented  to  Stephen 
J.  Allison,  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federa- 
tion of  Beagle  Clubs,  by  Glenn  L.  Bowers, 
Deputy  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  on  May  4. 

Beagler  Honored  for 
Contributions  to 
Hobbit  Management 

Stephen  J.  Allison,  hard  working 
Secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation 
of  Beagle  Clubs,  and  an  untiring  pro- 
moter of  practical  cottontail  manage- 
ment through  development  and  main- 
tenance of  optimum  food  and  cover, 
was  recently  presented  an  award  of 
merit  from  the  American  Association 
for  Conservation  Information.  The 
scene  of  the  presentation  was  the  an- 
nual banquet  of  the  Eastern  Federa- 
tion of  Beagle  Clubs,  held  at  the 
Hometown  Community  Building,  north 
of  Tamaqua,  on  May  4 and  attended 
by  beaglers  from  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  in  addition  to  Penn- 
sylvania. Steve  has  shown  the  way 
and  set  the  pattern  for  other  clubs 
through  his  land  management  leader- 
ship at  his  “home  club,”  the  Carbon 
Beagle  Club.  The  grounds  at  Carbon 
are  a fine  example  of  what  can  be 
done  to  develop  and  maintain  condi- 
tions for  the  production  and  support 
of  large  numbers  of  cottontails  for 
beagle  training  and  trials.  Steve  has 
been  “preaching”  food  and  cover  to 
beaglers  at  every  opportunity  and  has 
encouraged  and  stimulated  other  clubs 
to  embark  on  development  programs. 


New  Conservation  Award 
To  Be  Given 

The  Duquesne  Brewing  Company 
of  Pittsburgh,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Associ- 
ation, has  announced  a conservation 
awards  program  designed  to  stimulate 
public  interest  in  conservation  and  to 
recognize  deserving  individuals  and 
groups  for  exceptional  achievement. 

The  program  was  announced  jointly 
by  John  A.  Friday,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Duquesne  Brewing  Company,  and 
Roger  Latham,  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Outdoor  Writers  Association. 

The  first  annual  awards,  to  be  pre- 
sented early  in  1964,  will  be  made  in 
the  following  categories: 

To  a professional  in  the  conserva- 
tion field  for  distinguished  service  to 
wildlife  and  natural  resources  con- 
servation. 

To  a lay  person  for  outstanding  in- 
dividual achievement  in  conservation. 

To  an  organized  sportsmen’s  or  con- 
servation club  for  activities  in  the 
conservation  field. 

To  a newspaper,  radio  or  TV  writer 
or  commentator  for  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  conservation. 

The  awards  will  be  limited  to  indi- 
viduals and  clubs  in  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  area.  Nominations  will 
be  received  by  any  of  the  following 
judges,  all  members  of  POWA:  Thad 
Bukowski,  outdoors  editor.  New  Castle 
News;  Eldy  Johnston,  outdoors  editor, 
McKeesport  Daily  News;  Frank  Dona- 
hue, P.  O.  Box  642,  Johnstown;  and 
Bob  Parlaman,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  R.  D.  1,  Franklin,  Pa. 

The  awards  program  is  part  of  Du- 
quesne Brewing  Company’s  over-all 
conservation  program,  headed  by  Bill 
Walsh,  conservation  director.  The  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  safeguard  wildlife 
and  natural  resources  through  cooper- 
ation with  local,  state  and  Federal 
agencies;  conservation  education;  and 
the  adoption  of  specific  conservation 
projects. 
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GAME  COMMISSION  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  classes  are  being  held  for  all  personnel 
at  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation  near  Brockway  this  summer.  Pictured  are  the 
first  two  classes.  Left  group  attended  during  the  week  of  May  5 and  the  right  group  dur- 
ing the  week  of  May  12.  These  classes  will  continue  through  August. 


Game  Commission  Field  Officers  Receiving  In-Service  Training 


Seven  in-service  training  classes  are 
being  conducted  this  summer  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  for 
all  its  field  officers.  The  classes  are 
being  taught  by  staff  personnel  and 
visiting  instructors  at  the  Commission’s 
training  school  near  Brockway  with 
the  first  group  of  26  officers  having 
reported  Sunday,  May  5.  Other  groups 
were  scheduled  to  report  May  12,  June 
2 and  16,  July  7 and  21,  and  August  4. 

According  to  M.  J.  Golden,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Commission,  the 
training  schedule  this  summer  con- 
tinues a long-standing  policy  of  keep- 
ing all  personnel  up-to-date  on  chang- 
ing conditions  in  wildlife  management 
and  public  service.  “Starting  with  the 
nine-month  student  officer  course  for 
all  new  Game  Protectors,  Land  Man- 
agers and  Feld  Biologists,”  he  said, 
“the  Commission  makes  full  use  of  its 
training  school  and  other  facilities  to 
maintain  peak  efficiency  among  its 
personnel.  Periodic  in-service  training 
courses  have  been  held  since  1932  in 


the  belief  that  education  is  the  key- 
stone of  good  public  service.” 

The  week-long  in-service  training 
courses  this  summer  include  instruc- 
tion in  conservation  information  and 
education  techniques,  law  enforcement 
methods,  land  management  practices, 
game  propagation  and  administrative 
procedures.  Each  class  is  also  receiv- 
ing instruction  from  representatives  of 
the  Sanitary  Water  Board  and  the 
Flood  Forecasting  Service.  Eight  pe- 
riods of  instruction  are  scheduled  daily 
from  8:00  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  Each 
group  of  officers  is  also  visiting  the 
Pymatuning  Goose  Management  Area 
and  other  management  areas  on  State 
Game  Lands  for  field  demonstrations 
and  instruction.  As  part  of  the  con- 
tinuous in-service  firearms  training 
program  designed  to  make  each  man 
proficient  in  the  use  of  his  service  re- 
volver, the  annual  matches  for  all 
Game  Commission  field  officers  are  be- 
ing held  during  the  week. 
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W.  Gard  Conklin  Dead  at  76 

Retired  Director  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s one-time  Bureau  of  Admin- 
istration, W.  Gard  Conklin,  died  May 
9 in  his  home  at  214  South  24th  Street, 
Camp  Hill.  He  was  76. 

Conklin  began  his  Game  Commis- 
sion service  in  1920  following  eight 
years  of  service  with  the  State  Forestry 
Department  and  service  in  World  War 

I.  He  became  Chief  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Bureau  of  Refuges  and  Lands 
in  1922  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  1946  when  he  was  named  to 
head  the  Bureau  of  Administration 
for  the  Commission.  Conklin  retired 
in  1949  with  29  years  of  Game  Com- 
mission service. 

Conklin  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Martha  H.  Conklin;  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Betsy  Akerhielm,  of  Kent, 
Ohio,  and  Miss  Verone  Conklin,  of 
California;  four  sisters  and  three 
grandchildren. 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS 

(From  Page  22) 

1.  Two,  the  common  striped  skunk 
and  the  rarer  spotted  skunk. 

2.  True. 

3.  The  weasel. 

4.  The  great  horned  owl. 

5.  They  usually  stamp  their  feet  and 
raise  their  tails. 

6.  In  the  spring,  usually  in  May. 

7.  No,  not  until  they  are  about  five 
weeks  old. 

8.  Not  according  to  some  authorities 
— but  don’t  take  my  word  for  it! 


Pittsburgh  Woman  on 
All-America  Skeet  Team 

A prominent  Pittsburgh  area  sports- 
woman, Mrs.  Patty  Singer,  of  Sewick- 
ley,  has  been  named  by  SPORTS 
AFIELD  magazine  to  its  1963  All- 
America  Skeet  Team.  Mrs.  Singer,  the 
wife  of  G.  Harton  Singer,  III,  of 
Singer,  Deane  and  Scribner  Brokerage 
House,  was  one  of  13  women  skeet 
shooters  from  throughout  the  country 
named  to  the  women’s  division  on  the 
All-American  team  and  is  the  first 
Pennsylvania  girl  in  the  sport’s  history 
to  be  selected.  Mrs.  Singer  won  the 
women’s  all  gauge  event  with  a per- 
fect score  at  the  Palm  Beach  Invita- 
tional held  in  March  of  this  year.  Last 
year,  Mrs.  Singer  was  runner-up  in 
the  women’s  20-gauge  event  in  the 
World’s  Skeet  Shooting  Championship 
held  at  Montreal,  Canada.  She  tied 
for  first  place  in  the  regulation  meet, 
finally  losing  in  the  second  round 
shoot-off  to  Miss  Kathleen  McGinn, 
of  Dallas,  chosen  as  co-captain  of  the 
women’s  division. 


Changing  Your  Address? 
Don't  Forget  GAME  NEWS 

The  Post  Office  will  not  forward 
copies  unless  you  pay  extra  postage 
and  we  cannot  replace  lost  copies.  SO 
PLEASE  ...  at  least  six  weeks  before 
the  first  issue  to  go  to  the  new  address, 
send  us  your  name,  new  address  includ- 
ing postal  zone,  and  your  old  address. 
Mail  to  GAME  NEWS,  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


SPRING  STORM  DAMAGE  left  some  buildings  at  the  Game  Commission's  Western  Game 
Farm  near  Cambridge  Springs  strewn  about  on  the  night  of  April  4.  Most  of  the  damage 
occurred  in  the  breeding  pens  containing  pure  Korean  pheasant  stock.  Unbelievably,  the 
birds  were  neither  hurt  nor  did  they  escape.  About  $500  in  damage  occurred. 


Game  Protector  Spahr 


John  R.  Spahr  Retires 
With  42  Years  of  Service 

District  Game  Protector  in  Adams 
County  John  R.  Spahr  retired  on  May 
3 with  42  years  of  Game  Commission 
service.  He  is  64  years  old. 

On  March  3,  1921,  Spahr  began  his 
service  as  a Refuge  Keeper  on  Refuge 
Number  27  near  Pine  Grove  Furnace. 
He  has  worked  in  that  area  through- 
out his  career,  becoming  a Game  Pro- 
tector on  January  1,  1939. 

John  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  live  in  Pine 
Grove  Furnace  and  have  one  married 
daughter,  Geraldine  E.  Rish. 

Before  coming  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission Spahr  worked  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  for  three  years. 

In  his  retirement  John  will  undoubt- 
edly pursue  his  hobbies  of  grouse 
hunting,  pistol  shooting  and  trout 
fishing. 


Game  Increase 

INDIANA  COUNTY— In  spite  of  a 
very  excellent  kill  of  game  in  the  In- 
diana County  area  last  fall,  deer  are 
on  the  upswing  in  numbers  and  small 
game  species  are  as  plentiful  as  any 
time  during  the  last  five  years.— Land 
Manager  Clifford  L.  Ruth,  Indiana. 


Land  Management  Assistant  Smith 


Earl  E.  Smith  Retires  at  65 

Land  Management  Assistant  in  the 
Game  Commission’s  Northwest  Divi- 
sion Office  Earl  E.  Smith  retired  on 
May  3 with  27  years  of  service.  He 
was  65  years  old  in  April. 

Smith  came  with  the  Commission 
on  December  15,  1935,  as  a Refuge 
Keeper  in  Jefferson  County.  During 
his  service,  he  also  worked  in  Elk  and 
Lycoming  Counties  as  a Game  Pro- 
tector and  Land  Manager.  He  became 
the  Division  Land  Management  As- 
sistant on  July  12,  1948. 

Earl  and  his  wife,  Nelle,  live  in 
Seneca.  They  have  two  grown-up  sons, 
James  and  Jerry,  and  a married  daugh- 
ter, Gloria  Ann  Smith  Rightmire. 

Smith  served  in  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers during  World  War  I and  was 
decorated  with  the  Purple  Heart  and 
Silver  Victory  Button.  He  is  a 44-year 
member  of  the  American  Legion. 

With  more  time,  Earl  will  probably 
pursue  his  hobbies  of  trout  and  muskie 
fishing,  trapping,  photography  and  or- 
ganic gardening. 


Read  “Hunting  in  Southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania”  in  the  next 
issue  of  GAME  NEWS. 
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PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 

GAME  PROTECTOR  NEEDS  PROTEC- 
TION. Leo  Badger,  District  Game  Protector 
in  Crawford  County,  is  about  to  be  attacked 
by  this  gander  as  he  checks  the  goose  and 
nest  in  the  Game  Commission's  Goose  Man- 
agement Area  at  Pymatuning.  Badger  re- 
ports that  they  have  found  more  geese 
nesting  there  this  spring  than  ever  before. 


IN  SEASON 

(July,  1963 ) 

The  following  birds  and  animals 
may  be  legally  hunted  in  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  month  of  July: 

Game  Unprotected 

Woodchucks  Crow 
Raccoon  Great  Horned  Owl 

Fox  (all  kinds) 
Wild  Cat 

See  OFFICIAL  DIGEST  for  ad- 
ditional species,  legal  hunting  hours 
and  other  information. 


SAYS  THE 
COUR  t 


Ban  on  Automatic  Guns  Upheld 

For  more  than  half  a century 
Pennsylvania’s  Game  Law  has  rested 
on  the  constitutional  basis  of  Com- 
monwealth v.  McComb,  227  Pa. 
377  ( 1910 ) , a leading  case  in  which 
the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  Game  Law’s  prohibition 
against  automatic  guns. 

McComb  was  fined  $50  by  a Del- 
aware County  Alderman  for  killing 
a wild  duck  with  an  automatic  gun. 
On  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions 
Court  he  was  discharged  on  the 
ground  that  this  restriction  was 
an  unconstitutional  discrimination 
against  the  makers  of  such  guns. 
The  Superior  Court  reversed  in  an 
opinion  by  Judge  Orlady  (39  Pa. 
Super  411)  and  was  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

“The  duty  of  preserving  the  fish 
and  game  of  the  state  from  extinc- 
tion, by  prohibiting  exhaustive 
methods  of  taking  it,  or  the  use  of 
destructive  instruments  as  are  likely 
to  result  in  the  extermination  of 
the  young  as  well  as  the  mature,” 
Judge  Orlady  wrote,  “is  as  clear  as 
its  power  to  secure  to  its  citizens, 
as  far  as  possible,  a supply  of  any 
other  wholesome  food.”— John  Sul- 
livan. 


Old  Walnut  Logs  From  Loyalsock  Game  Farm 
©ring  Record  Sale  Price  From  West  Virginia 

Three  walnut  trees  sold  last  winter  brought  top  prices  in  a sale  which 
attracted  nine  bids,  five  of  them  over  $1,000.  The  trees  were  taken  down  on 
the  Commission’s  Loyalsock  Game  Farm  to  make  room  for  needed  improve- 
ments. Top  bidder  was  the  Wood  Mosaic  Corporation,  of  Huntingdon,  W.  Va., 
with  a bid  of  $2,365.  It  may  be  a record  sale  for  Pennsylvania. 
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HOWDY'S  Back  in  Action 

The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associ- 
ation is  reactivating  its’  Good  Outdoor 
Manners  educational  program,  featur- 
ing HOWDY,  the  raccoon,  this  year, 
President  E.  F.  McNamara  has  an- 
nounced. 

The  forthcoming  project  is  to  be  a 
word  building  contest,  open  to  all  the 
school  children  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
will  be  conducted  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term  of  the  1963-64 
school  year. 

The  youngsters  will  be  asked  to 
form  as  many  words  as  they  can,  with- 
out duplicating  and  using  each  let- 
ter only  once,  from  the  sentence: 
HOWDY  SAYS  HAVE  GOOD  OUT- 
DOOR MANNERS. 

Prizes  and  contest  rules  will  be  an- 
nounced later  this  summer. 

The  educational  project  will  again 
be  financed  through  the  sale  of  sturdy, 
durable  book  covers,  suitably  illus- 
trated and  decorated  to  portray 
HOWDY’S  message. 

The  association  has  asked  William 
Voigt,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  78,  Bowmansdale. 
to  direct  the  program  this  year.  In- 
quiries should  be  addressed  to  Voigt 
at  the  post  office  box  above. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Game 
Commission  heartily  approves  the 
Good  Outdoor  Manners  project,  and 
will  cooperate  fully. 

Executive  Director  M.  J.  Golden 
has  notified  Game  Protectors  and 
other  field  personnel  to  assist  in  the 
program.  This  includes  service  on  the 
county  committees,  which  are  to  be 
activated  during  the  summer. 

Other  agencies  and  groups  also 


PGC  Photo 

STATE  WINNER  James  Denkenberger  ac- 
cepts his  first  place  prize  of  $125  for  win- 
ning the  FFA  Wildlife  Project  competition. 
Steve  Kish,  Game  Commission  Conservation 
Information  Assistant  in  the  Northeast  Divi- 
sion, presents  the  check.  The  ceremony  took 
place  at  Troy  High  School  in  Bradford 
County.  Also  pictured  are  Ernest  Johnston, 
NE  Division  second  place  winner;  Sam 
Davey,  Vo  Ag  Instructor,  Richard  Dona- 
hoe,  District  Game  Protector  in  Bradford 
County;  and  Troy  High  School  Principal 
George  Balazo. 


sponsoring  the  Good  Outdoor  Man- 
ners educational  program  include  the 
Fish  Commission,  Department  of  For- 
ests and  Waters,  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  the  U.  S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the 
Pennsylvania  Garden  Clubs  Federa- 
tion, the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America. 


STATE  FLOWERS 

Answers  for  Pages  32-33 


State  Flower 

Photo  No.  1— Maryland, 

Black-eyed  Susan 

Photo  No.  2— Indiana  Peony 

Photo  No.  3— Tennessee  Iris 


Photo  No.  4— Vermont  Red  Clover 

Photo  No.  5— Minnesota, 

Showy  Ladyslipper 
Photo  No.  6— Virginia  and 

N.  Carolina  ____  Flowering  Dogwood 
Photo  No.  7— New  York  Rose 

Photo  No.  8— Connecticut  and 

Pennsylvania  Mountain  Laurel 

Photo  No.  9— Hawaii  Hibiscus 
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Minimum  Winter  Starvation 
In  Beer  Herd  Shown  by  Game 
Commission  Spring  Survey 

Despite  last  winters  record-break- 
ing snowfalls  and  low  temperatures, 
Pennsylvania’s  deer  herd  suffered  very 
little  from  starvation.  Results  of  a 
state-wide  survey  on  the  condition  of 
the  spring  deer  herd,  released  recently 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, showed  an  estimated  starvation 
loss  of  only  1,826  animals,  most  of 
them  last  year’s  fawns.  The  starvation 
loss  from  the  1961-62  winter  was  esti- 
mated at  1,006  deer.  Two  years  ago 
it  was  3,467. 

In  making  the  field  survey,  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Protectors  personally 
inspected  522  carcasses  of  deer  which 
apparently  died  of  starvation.  Because 
it  is  impossible  for  these  officers  to 
walk  every  acre  of  their  districts,  some 
of  which  cover  several  hundred  square 
miles,  the  Commission  field  officers 
use  the  known  dead  deer  as  a basis 
for  their  total  estimate  of  winter  loss. 
The  state’s  heaviest  winter  mortality 
occurred  in  northcentral  and  north- 
eastern areas  where  large  tracts  of 
deer  range  are  inaccessible  to  hunters, 
either  through  posting  against  public 
hunting  or  because  of  rough  terrain. 
In  these  areas,  inadequate  harvests  of 
antlerless  deer  have  resulted  in  pop- 
ulation numbers  in  excess  of  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  range.  The  star- 
vation loss  in  the  Commission’s  north- 
central  field  division  was  estimated  at 
962  animals.  In  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania it  was  686  deer. 

The  spring  survey  by  the  Commis- 
sion’s field  officers  also  included  pop- 
ulation estimates  as  compared  to  last 
year  at  this  time.  Of  the  130  Game 
Protector  districts  reporting,  only  17 
estimated  a lower  deer  population. 
Forty-nine  districts  reported  more 
deer  and  64  reported  about  the  same 
numbers  as  during  the  spring  of  1962. 

According  to  M.  J.  Golden,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Game  Commis- 


sion, the  exceptionally  heavy  crop  of 
acorns  and  other  nuts  last  fall,  coupled 
with  increased  browse  cutting  by 
Commission  work  crews  and  sports- 
men throughout  the  winter,  kept  the 
winter  starvation  loss  to  a minimum. 
Golden  added,  “Even  though  much  of 
the  state  was  covered  with  deep  snow 
for  long  periods  of  time  last  winter, 
the  deer  were  able  to  dig  down 
through  it  to  get  feed.  This,  combined 
with  a sound  deer  management  pro- 
gram involving  adequate  hunter  har- 
vest of  both  sexes,  has  brought  the 
deer  herd  into  closer  balance  with  its 
available  food  supply.  If  we  can  con- 
tinue to  manage  deer  on  a sensible, 
scientific  basis,  heavy  winter  die-offs 
may  be  a thing  of  the  past  in  Penn- 
sylvania.” 


TI  PS  -FOR  «UNT€RS 


For  a neat  and  comfortable 
method  of  lacing  boots,  try  the 
above.  They  will  not  work  loose 
while  afield,  but  when  untying  at 
home,  a quick  jerk  from  inside  will 
untie  the  boot  —Lefty  Kreh 
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Commission  Field  Officers  Start  Annual  Game  Survey 


Spring  surveys  of  game  bird  popu- 
lations were  started  on  schedule  by  all 
field  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  According  to  Harvey  A. 
Roberts,  Chief  of  Research,  Game 
Protectors,  Field  Biologists  and  other 
observers  are  keeping  a close  watch 
on  the  reproductive  success  of  wild 
turkeys,  ring-necked  pheasants,  ruffed 
grouse,  bobwhite  quail  and  mourning 
doves.  They  will  report  the  number 
and  size  of  broods  observed  through- 
out the  nesting  and  rearing  season 
from  May  until  September. 

One  of  the  first  in  the  series  of  re- 
ports on  Pennsylvania’s  game  bird 
populations  was  the  call-count  of 
said  Game  Commission  observers 
participating  in  the  nationwide  sur- 
vey of  this  migratory  game  bird  con- 
ducted by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  between  May  20  and  June  10. 
Doves  heard  calling  and  doves  seen 
were  recorded  on  a route  20  miles 
long  with  listening  stations  one  mile 
apart.  Dove  call-counts  begin  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  and  continue  for 
two  hours.  Thirteen  of  these  routes 
have  been  established  in  Pennsylvania. 
Results  of  the  survey,  which  has  been 
conducted  throughout  the  nation  since 
1953,  give  the  Federal  agency  popu- 


lation indices  in  the  three  manage- 
ment units.  This  information  is  essen- 
tial in  setting  hunting  seasons  and 
bag  limits.  In  the  14  states  where 
dove  hunting  is  permitted  in  the  East- 
ern Management  Unit,  the  breeding 
index  remained  unchanged  from  1961 
to  1962.  In  the  12  states  which  do  not 
permit  hunting,  the  index  decreased 
12  per  cent  in  this  same  period. 

Game  Protectors  and  Field  Biolo- 
gists also  started  reporting  late  in  May 
on  the  number  and  size  of  upland 
game  bird  broods.  The  report  includes 
the  total  number  of  young  observed 
in  each  pheasant,  quail  and  grouse 
brood.  Wild  turkey  broods  are  further 
broken  down  by  age  class.  Quail-sized 
poults  are  classed  as  0-3  weeks  of 
age,  grouse-size  turkeys  as  3-6  weeks, 
pheasant-size  poults  as  6-9  weeks  and 
large,  chicken-size  young  turkeys  as 
9-12  weeks  of  age.  Also  included  in 
the  spring  survey  is  a woodcock  pop- 
ulation survey.  Qualified  observers 
travel  28  routes  through  the  major 
woodcock  breeding  grounds  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  report  on  the  number  of 
“singing”  males  heard.  Male  woodcock 
make  a characteristic  courtship  flight 
each  evening  during  the  breeding 
season. 


Game  Commission  Receives  $6,000 
From  Sale  of  2,628  Deer  Hides 

Deer  killed  on  Pennsylvania  highways  or  shot  illegally  by  hunters  do  not 
all  go  to  waste.  This  was  indicated,  at  least,  by  results  of  a sale  recently  held 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

T.  F.  Bell,  Chief  of  the  Commission’s  Division  of  Law  Enforcement,  re- 
ported that  a total  of  2,628  deer  hides  were  sold  in  April  by  the  Commission. 
The  sale  netted  the  Game  Fund  $6,311.80  with  an  average  price  per  hide  of 
$2.40.  A Reynoldsville  hide  and  tallow  firm  was  the  high  bidder. 

All  deer  hides  came  from  deer  killed  by  vehicles  or  in  other  accidents  plus 
illegal  kills  salvaged  by  Game  Protectors.  The  carcasses  of  these  animals,  if  fit 
for  human  consumption,  are  turned  over  to  charitable  institutions.  Commission 
field  officers  skin  and  preserve  the  hides  of  these  deer,  holding  them  for  public 
sale  each  year.  In  1962  the  Commission  sold  2,229  hides  at  an  average  price 
of  $2.15  for  a total  of  $4,771.20. 
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Bill  Would  Lift  Tax  on 
Nonprofit  Hunting 
And  Fishing  Clubs 

Mississippi  Congressman  John  Bell 
Williams  has  re-introduced  his  bill  to 
exempt  dues  paid  by  members  of  non- 
profit hunting  and  fishing  clubs  from 
a 20  per  cent  Federal  tax,  according 
to  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 
Dues  paid  by  hunters  and  fishermen 
who  organize  and  operate  such  clubs 
are  subject  to  the  tax  under  an  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  ruling  even 
though  the  club  is  expressly  organized 
on  a nonprofit,  noncommercial  basis. 

Congressman  Williams  believes  the 
tax  is  discriminatory  and  unfair,  and 
many  conservationists  agree  with  him. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  op- 
posed past  attempts  to  get  the  tax 
lifted,  however,  and  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  its  position  has  changed. 

Williams’  bill,  H.R.  830,  has  been 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  which  is  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Congressman  Wilbur 
D.  Mills  (Ark.).  No  committee  action 
is  scheduled  on  the  bill,  and  staff 
members  say  that  none  is  likely  unless 
sportsmen  show  Chairman  Mills  that 
there  is  considerable  support  for  the 
bill. 

H.R.  830  is  not  without  precedent. 
Swimming  and  skating  clubs  already 
are  exempt  from  the  tax,  mainly  on 
the  basis,  the  Treasury  Department 
reported  in  1960,  that  such  clubs  pro- 
vide facilities  for  neighborhood  groups 
and  that  they  will  be  available  to  and 
used  by  children. 


Don  Croft  Named 
Man  of  the  Month  by 
Central  Pa.  Chapter,  A.S.P.A. 

Donald  L.  Croft,  Land  Manager  II 
in  the  Game  Commission’s  Division  of 
Land  Management,  was  given  the 
“Man-of-the-Month”  award  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Chapter,  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Public  Administration, 
at  the  Chapter’s  monthly  dinner  meet- 
ing in  Harrisburg  on  April  18.  The 
award  is  given  each  month  for  out- 
standing service  in  government.  Croft 
was  cited  for  proficiency  in  timber  in- 
ventory methods  and  type  mapping. 
With  the  help  of  only  two  assistants, 
he  has  successfully  completed  the  in- 
ventory of  timber  resources  on  240,000 
acres  of  State  Game  Lands  and  has 
completed  type  maps  for  170,000  acres. 
His  work  has  resulted  in  better  man- 
aged timber  sales  and  increased  reve- 
nue for  the  Game  Fund  through  im- 
proved marketing  practices  and  fair 
prices. 

Croft  joined  the  Commission  in  1950 
as  a student  officer.  He  is  a graduate 
of  Greencastle  High  School,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  (Class  of  ’46 
with  a B.S.  degree  in  Forestry)  and 
took  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  He  is  a graduate  of  the 
Commission  training  school,  served  as 
District  Game  Protector  from  1951-59. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  H.  Bennet,  widow  of 
the  Commission’s  former  Executive 
Director,  in  March  became  the  first 
woman  ever  to  receive  the  same 
award.  She  is  an  administrator  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
was  honored  for  her  authorship  of  the 
manual  “Pennsylvania  Teaching  Guide 
to  Natural  Resources  Conservation.’’ 


First  Beaver  Trapping  Season 

The  first  open  beaver  trapping  season  in  Pennsylvania  during  this  century 
was  March  1-April  10,  1934.  Trappers  took  6,455  beavers  in  50  of  the  state’s 
67  counties. 
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Wampum  Club  Local  Safety  Leader 

By  Thad  Bukowski 


THE  release  of  hunting  accident 
statistics  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  shows  the  lowest 
number  of  fatalities  since  1957  and 
the  lowest  number  of  nonfatal  acci- 
dents in  the  past  ten  years. 

There  were  16  fatal  injuries  and  435 
nonfatal  accidents  in  small  and  large 
game  gun  and  bow  hunting. 

That  hardly  compares  with  the  aver- 
age annual  accident  record  on  Penn- 
sylvania highways. 

The  big  reason  for  the  improving 
record  is  that  all  over  the  Common- 
wealth, as  throughout  the  country, 
hunter  safety  programs  have  sprung 
up  in  which  volunteers  are  teaching 
youngsters  and  adults  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  proper  use  of  firearms  in 
the  field. 

Apparently,  just  as  in  driver  train- 
ing ( where  insurance  drops  as  or- 
ganized training  has  been  received) 
statistics  also  show  that  the  learning 
about  proper  gun  handling  can  be  a 
great  value  in  accident  prevention. 

Credit  should  be  given  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  which  has 
done  more  than  any  other  group  to 
foster  this  unpaid,  volunteer  training. 

It  would  be  most  fortunate  if  more 
high  schools  made  their  facilities  avail- 
able to  the  local  sportsmen  who  con- 
duct the  Game  Commission  hunter 
safety  program. 

An  organization  which  has  done 
yeoman  service  in  the  Ellwood  City 
area  is  the  Ellwood-Wampum  Rod 
and  Gun  Club. 

The  club’s  13  hunter  safety  instruc- 
tors who  include  John  Copits,  Presi- 
dent of  Lawrence  County  Hunter 
Safety  Association,  Harry  Guy,  Leon- 
ard Hajec,  Jim  Horton,  Tony  DeMaio, 
Jake  Schmidt,  Paul  Tomon,  Ted  Garda 
and  Jack  Knodrasuk,  have  already  in- 
structed over  150  youngsters  in  the 
safe  handling  of  rifles,  shotguns,  pis- 


Photo by  the  Author 

GIRLS  GET  HUNTER  SAFETY  instruction. 
John  Copits,  vice  president  of  the  Ellwood- 
Wampum  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  instructs 
some  15  girls  who  passed  the  Game  Com- 
mission Hunter  Safety  Course  at  Laurel 
High  School  near  New  Castle  in  March. 

tols  and  bow  and  arrow  during  the 
past  year. 

Their  biggest  recent  endeavor  was 
to  qualify  over  90  youngsters  at  Laurel 
High  School  where  they  had  the  first 
group  of  girls,  approximately  15,  com- 
plete the  course. 

Previous  to  that  time  58  boys  were 
instructed  at  New  Castle  High  School. 
Ellwood-Wampum  is  already  set  for 
another  course  of  instruction  in  its 
own  community. 

The  question  might  be  raised  as  to 
just  how  valuable  such  instruction  is 
for  youngsters.  A quick  answer  might 
be  given  in  the  fact  that  the  past  open- 
ing day  of  small  game  hunting  was 
the  only  one  in  Lawrence  County  his- 
tory in  which  no  accidents  occurred. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  hunter 
safety  efforts  were  being  felt. 

The  help  of  Game  Protector  Cal 
Hooper  has  been  outstanding  in  this 
endeavor,  and  it  might  be  wise  for 
citizens  and  hunters  to  notice  that 
this  is  one  area  in  which  good  progress 
has  been  shown  in  hunter  safety  to 
help  decrease  firearm  accidents. 
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AN  EXCITING  ADVENTURE  termed  Danny's  first  chuck  hunt.  He  learned  that  it  takes 
skill  and  patience  to  outwit  these  crafty  clover  eaters. 


Learns  the  Fun  of  Summer  Hunting  . . . 

Danny* s First  Chuck  Hunt 

By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


DANNY’S  first  attack  of  woodchuck 
fever  struck  the  day  his  dad  ar- 
rived home  from  a morning’s  hunt 
with  two  young  chucks.  The  half- 
grown  woodchucks  were  intended  for 
an  elderly  neighbor  who  continually 
raved  about  the  eating  qualities  of 
properly  roasted  chuck.  He  claimed 
that  when  cooked  by  his  special 
recipe,  they  were  as  tender  and  tasty 
as  rabbit. 


Since  Dad  rarely  brought  wood- 
chucks home,  this  was  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  Danny  had  to  examine  a 
chuck  at  close  range.  He  liked  what 
he  saw.  He  became  especially  fasci- 
nated with  the  idea  of  hunting  game 
during  the  warm  summer,  without 
having  fingers  and  toes  freeze  in  the 
process.  It  was  a striking  change  from 
the  winter  counterpart.  The  boy  ran 
his  hands  through  the  chuck’s  coarse 
fur,  marveling  at  the  unusual  color. 
Then  his  gaze  shifted  toward  Dad’s 
.222  scoped  rifle  leaning  against  the 
porch  railing. 

“Dad,  would  you  take  me  along  the 
next  time  you  go  hunting  chucks?” 
Danny  questioned. 

“Sure,  son.  But  chuck  hunting  is  a 
waiting  game.  You  must  remain  quiet 
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and  motionless,  else  the  rodents  will 
not  emerge  from  their  dens.  Think 
you  have  the  patience  for  this  type 
hunting?”  Dad  remarked. 

“Sure,”  Danny  answered,  “if  it 
means  I can  learn  about  chuck  hunt- 
ing. Can  we  go  next  week,  during 
your  vacation?”  Danny  pleaded. 

Dad  already  had  a bass  trip  sched- 
uled for  the  Delaware  River  with 
several  friends.  The  remainder  of  the 
week  he  planned  to  paint  the  exterior 
of  the  house.  But  if  the  lad  really 
wanted  to  learn  about  woodchucks, 
he  would  (reluctantly)  postpone  the 
painting  schedule.  “O.K.,  Danny,”  Dad 
remarked  quietly,  “well  go  chuck 
hunting  next  week,  providing  you  do 
your  household  chores  without  any 
complaints.” 

The  night  before  the  scheduled  out- 
ing, the  two  hunters  assembled  their 
equipment.  Binoculars,  scoped  .222 
rifle,  box  of  shells,  rifle  tripod  support, 
small  piece  of  carpet,  and  their  red 
hunting  caps  were  stashed  in  the 
trunk  of  the  car.  Now  they  could  rise 
with  the  sun,  and  with  a hurried 
breakfast,  be  off  on  the  trail  of  wood- 
chucks without  delay. 

Periodically  throughout  the  week, 
and  again  as  they  assembled  the  gear, 
Danny  quizzed  his  dad  about  life  and 
habits  of  the  woodchuck.  He  wanted 
to  learn  to  what  family  the  chucks 
belonged,  where  hunters  can  expect 
to  find  the  best  chuck  territory,  what 
the  chuck  subsisted  on,  and  whether 
they  can  climb  trees  like  his  pet 
raccoon. 

Dad  took  each  question  in  stride, 
answering  by  drawing  upon  his  vast 
store  of  knowledge  of  this  game  ani- 
mal. He  related  that  the  woodchuck 
belongs  to  the  rodent  family,  to  which 
the  beaver  also  is  a member.  Though 
the  beaver’s  huge  teeth  are  used  to 
cut  trees  and  remove  bark  as  food, 
the  chuck’s  dental  array  cuts  alfalfa, 
clover  and  other  leafy  greens  for  food. 

Most  farmers  dislike  the  ground 
hog  simply  because  it  is  an  expensive 
guest,  eating  freely  of  farm  crops.  It 
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has  been  estimated  that  a single  chuck 
will  eat  more  than  half  a ton  of  alfalfa 
during  a summer.  Multiply  this  by 
the  number  of  chucks  on  a typical 
farm,  and  then  by  the  cost  per  ton  of 
hay,  and  the  loss  reaches  a sizable 
figure!  This  fact,  coupled  to  the 
whistle  pig’s  habit  of  bulldozing  bur- 
rows in  choice  field  locations  make 
this  rodent  generally  an  undesirable 
tenant  on  the  farm. 

There’s  a vast  difference  between 
the  chuck  found  nibbling  on  the  salt- 
impregnated  dirt  along  the  shoulders 
of  highways  and  those  found  in  fields 
where  considerable  shooting  is  done. 
Chucks  are  smart.  Rare  is  the  hunter 
who  can  stalk  into  close  range  of  this 
game.  The  chuck  not  only  has  excel- 
lent hearing,  though  moderate  vision, 
he  is  also  sensitive  to  earth  tremor 
caused  by  the  nimrod  tramping  along 
the  fence  rows.  The  chuck  has  a habit 
of  standing  upright  on  its  hind  feet 
to  survey  the  landscape.  Any  sudden 
movement  or  noise  sends  it  scurrying 
immediately  for  its  burrow.  When 
greatly  alarmed,  it  shrieks  a loud 
whistle,  which  not  only  knocks  the 
alarmist  off  guard,  but  warns  other 
chucks  in  the  vicinity  of  danger. 

Best  hunting  is  from  sunrise  until 
about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  then 
again  from  three  in  the  afternoon  un- 
til almost  dusk.  These  are  their  feed- 
ing hours.  In  between,  they  sun  them- 

DANNY  GLASSED  THE  FIELD  and  spotted 
a chuck  standing  upright  near  its  bur- 
row. Dad  estimated  the  distance  and  then 
slammed  a shot  in  that  direction. 


A SECOND  CHUCK  was  spotted  along  the 
fence  row.  The  sight  was  made  and  the 
gun  cracked. 

selves  by  curling  up  on  a stone  row, 
porch  of  their  burrow,  or  else  retire 
into  their  dens.  Occasionally  one  finds 
a chuck  has  climbed  a tree,  providing 
the  tree  grows  in  an  inclined  position. 
Because  of  their  short  legs,  they  are 
far  from  being  dexterous  as  are  coons 
or  squirrels. 

Dad  explained  that  the  technique 
they  would  use  in  the  morning  in- 
volved picking  an  alfalfa  or  clover 
field  back  dropped  with  a hill.  He  ex- 
plained that  it  is  necessary  to  ap- 
proach the  field  cautiously,  then  select 
a suitable  point  to  survey  the  field. 
There  they  would  wait  quietly  for  the 
chucks  to  emerge  from  their  burrows. 

“That’s  enough  discussion  on  chuck 
hunting  tonight.  Let’s  go  to  bed  so 
we  can  get  up  at  dawn  and  be  on  our 
way,”  Dad  concluded. 

It  was  difficult  for  Danny  to  close 
his  eyes  and  sink  into  deep  sleep.  The 
thought  of  his  first  woodchuck  hunt 
kept  him  too  excited. 

Dawn  came.  He  was  wide-eyed 
awake  at  the  first  sound  of  the  alarm. 
Danny  was  fully  dressed  and  trying 


eagerly  to  fill  bowls  with  cereal  for 
breakfast  before  Dad  completed  the 
morning  ritual  of  shaving.  Shortly, 
and  with  much  excitement,  they 
climbed  into  the  car  to  drive  to  the 
Hess  farm  where  Dad  had  a standing 
invitation  to  hunt  chucks. 

“Remember,  Danny,”  Dad  explained, 
“hunters  have  as  much  responsibility 
afield  for  chucks  as  they  do  in  the 
autumn  for  other  game.  Chuck  hunt- 
ers should  never  shoot  toward  farm 
buildings,  toward  grazing  livestock, 
and  never  in  a direction  that,  should 
the  bullet  miss  its  mark,  it  will  travel 
to  the  next  county.  It  is  also  important 
not  to  mistake  other  hunters  for  wood- 
chucks. This  is  the  reason  for  our  red 
hats  this  morning.” 

A 20-Minute  Drive 

The  ten-mile  drive  to  the  Hess  farm 
was  accomplished  in  twice  that  many 
minutes.  They  drove  into  the  farm- 
yard, parking  the  car  beside  the  barn. 
This  afforded  farmer  Hess  a chance 
to  inspect  the  car  if  he  desired. 
Quickly  they  unpacked  the  gear  from 
the  car  and  were  off  on  a fast  walk 
down  the  lane  leading  toward  a huge 
acreage  of  freshly  mowed  alfalfa. 

The  field  had  several  rolls  and 
swells  which  served  as  excellent  back- 
drops. They  selected  a vantage  point 
beside  a stone  row,  opposite  the  en- 
trance to  the  field.  From  here  they 
could  observe  half  a dozen  burrows. 
Quietly  they  spread  the  carpet  on  the 
moist  ground,  set  up  the  tripod  sup- 
port and  loaded  the  rifle. 

The  sharp  morning  air  was  filled 
with  pleasant  sounds.  Geese  honked 
playfully  about  the  farm  pond.  Crows 
milled  about  in  the  trees  bordering 
the  creek,  probably  warring  with  an 
owl  that  had  ventured  into  the  region 
under  the  cover  of  darkness.  The  in- 
dividual voices  of  catbirds,  flickers, 
quail  and  cardinals  were  discernible. 

Danny  used  the  binoculars  to  glass 
the  landscape.  Suddenly  he  pointed 
excitedly  to  a spot  at  the  far  end  of 
the  stone  row.  Something  was  hop- 
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ping  about  in  the  weeds.  He  handed 
the  glasses  to  Dad.  After  a moment 
of  observation,  his  quiet  voice  re- 
marked that  it  was  a rabbit  nosing 
about,  not  a woodchuck. 

Minutes  ticked  past.  As  Danny 
slowly  swept  the  field  with  the  glasses, 
he  paused  to  view  a stump  that  had 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  field.  Sure 
enough,  it  was  a woodchuck  standing 
erect  looking  toward  the  entrance  to 
the  field.  He  tapped  Dad’s  shoulder, 
whispering,  “There’s  one  over  there!  ’ 

Dad  eased  the  rifle  slowly  to  the 
tripod.  Wiggling  into  position,  he 
guestimated  the  distance  at  250  yards, 
aimed  carefully,  then  wham!  the  rifle 
report  echoed  across  the  fields.  The 
chuck  somersaulted.  Seconds  later  it 
began  crawling  slowly  toward  its  bur- 
row. 

“Dad,  you  only  crippled  it  with 
that  shot!”  Danny  exclaimed  as  he 
watched  the  action  through  the 
glasses. 

A muffled  report  was  heard  as  the 
second  bullet  struck  home.  The  chuck 
lay  still. 

“You  got  him!”  Danny  shouted  ex- 
uberantly. 

“Be  quiet,  else  we’ll  scare  every 
chuck  in  the  field,”  Dad  cautioned. 

And  scare  the  chucks  they  did.  Not 
another  woodchuck  appeared  in  view 
for  more  than  an  hour.  Danny  became 
restless.  Then  Dad,  spotting  one  run- 
ning slowly  along  the  stone  row, 
touched  off  the  cartridge.  The  chuck 
slumped  over,  with  only  its  tail  twitch- 
ing like  the  pendulum  on  a grand- 
father’s clock. 

Decided  to  Quit 

The  hot  July  sun  climbed  into  the 
heavens.  Another  hour  passed  without 
incident.  They  decided  to  collect  their 
spoils  and  visit  farmer  Hess. 

“We’ll  give  the  smaller  of  the  two 
chucks  to  Mr.  Hess.  He  enjoys  roast 
chuck.  Go  ahead  and  cut  off  their 
tails.  Show  them  to  your  friends  and 


tell  them  that  we  bagged  two  chucks 
on  your  first  woodchuck  hunt,”  Dad 
suggested. 

The  two  hunters  retraced  their  steps 
to  the  car.  Quietly  Dad  thought  that 
step  by  step  Danny  was  assimilating 
the  ways  of  a mature  sportsman.  He 
was  keenly  proud  of  die  boy.  The 
thoughts  of  Danny’s  progress  toward 
manhood  were  interrupted  when 
Danny  remarked,  “Dad,  can  we  go 
chuck  hunting  again  tomorrow?” 


AS  THE  SUN  CLIMBED  higher  in  the 
heavens,  the  two  hunters,  with  woodchuck 
in  hand,  retraced  their  steps  to  the  car. 


Read  about 

"Danny's  First  Camping  Trip'' 

in  the  August  issue  of 
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Recipe  for  Woodchuck 

By  Don  Shiner 


MANY  hunters  discard  choice  din- 
ners when  they  leave  their  wood- 
chucks to  be  eaten  by  foxes  or  opos- 
sums. The  elderly  neighbor,  who  is 
frequently  the  recipient  of  chucks 
killed  by  Danny’s  father,  prefers 
young,  tender  woodchucks  not  more 
than  one  year  old,  for  best  eating.  He 
insists  that  what  hunters  fear  most  is 
the  unknown.  Were  they  to  try  cook- 
ing ground  hog  once,  the  fine  meat 
would  then  become  a “known”  quan- 
tity. There  would  then  be  little  hesi- 
tation to  dress  out  a woodchuck  after 
every  successful  hunt. 

The  woodchuck  has  dark  tender 
meat,  with  a heavy  layer  of  fat  ac- 
cumulating on  the  body  toward  late 
summer  as  the  animal  prepares  for 
winter  hibernation.  This  excess  fat,  of 
course,  should  be  cut  from  the  meat, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  all 
of  it.  Its  flavor  is  not  disagreeable. 
The  meat  flavor  is  improved  with  a 
few  minutes  of  parboiling. 

Scent  glands  that  appear  as  kernels 
under  the  forelegs,  under  the  thighs 
and  between  the  shoulders,  on  the 
back  and  along  the  spine  in  the  small 
of  the  back,  should  be  removed.  To 
omit  this  will  impair  the  best  flavor 
of  the  cooked  meat. 

Woodchuck  may  then  be  cooked 
like  rabbit  or  squirrel,  however,  for  a 
different  and  tasty  dish,  try  the  recipe 
listed  below. 

Woodchuck  Pie 
1 woodchuck  5 to  7 pounds 
2 medium  onions 
2 cloves 

1  tbsp.  whole  black  pepper 
1 branch  celery 
1 tbsp.  salt 
2 carrots 

2  medium  potatoes 
1 cup  diced  celery 
Baking  Powder  Biscuit  Dough 
(which  see) 

Baking  Powder  Biscuits 

2 cups  all-purpose  flour 
3 tsp.  D.S.  baking  powder  or 


3  3/4  tsp.  tartrate  or  phosphate 
1/2  tsp.  salt 
1/3  cup  shortening 
7/8  cup  milk  (1  cup  less  2 tbsp.) 

Now,  skin  and  clean  your  wood- 
chuck. Be  sure  to  remove  the  7 to  9 
(depending  on  age)  kernels  found 
under  the  front  legs  and  along  the 
spine.  Fit  the  woodchuck  into  a large 
bowl  or  pan,  cover  with  cold  water  to 
which  has  been  added  2 tablespoons 
of  salt.  Cover  and  let  stand  in  the  re- 
frigerator over  night.  Next  morning, 
drain  off  the  water,  rinsing  the  wood- 
chuck well  in  another  change  of  cold 
water. 

Now  drain.  Cut  the  woodchuck  into 
serving  pieces  as. you  would  a rabbit 
or  squirrel.  Fit  them  into  a kettle, 
adding  the  peeled  whole  onion  stuck 
with  cloves,  the  whole  pepper,  branch 
of  celery  and  the  salt.  Add  enough 
cold  water  to  barely  cover  the  meat. 
Cover  the  kettle,  heat  to  boiling,  then 
reduce  heat  and  simmer  until  the 
meat  is  tender.  This  takes  from  one 
to  two  hours. 

Remove  the  meat  and  cool.  Boil  the 
broth  down  to  about  5 cups  and  strain. 
Now  add  the  peeled,  sliced  carrots 
and  potatoes,  as  well  as  the  diced 
celery.  Remove  the  meat  from  the 
bones  and  cut  into  small  dices.  Com- 
bine with  the  hot  vegetables  and  taste 
for  seasoning.  Add  more  salt  and  pep- 
per if  desired. 

Place  all  ingredients  into  a baking 
dish  that  is  large  enough  to  permit 
woodchuck  mixture  to  come  within  an 
inch  of  the  top.  Cut  out  biscuits  and 
place  on  the  hot  mixture.  Bake  in  hot 
oven  (450°)  for  15  minutes,  then  re- 
duce heat  to  400°,  and  bake  until  the 
biscuits  are  well  done  all  the  way 
through,  and  mixture  is  bubbling  hot. 

This  makes  6 to  8 generous  servings. 

Now  pull  your  chairs  to  the  table 
and  eat  heartily.  It’s  delicious  wood- 
chuck pie! 
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Some  Interesting  Thoughts 
On  This  Sport  . . . 


A Case  for  Your  Bow 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


SINCE  my  typewriter  will  be  fol- 
lowing the  flight  of  your  arrows 
for  some  time  to  come,  it  might  be 
well  to  start  it  out  with  some  thoughts 
directly  from  the  sentiments  of  the 
writer.  As  one  who  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  bow  and  arrow  as  a 
combination  for  the  most  enjoyment 
in  hunting,  I am  not  unaware  of  the 
controversial  aspects  of  this  hunting 
sport.  Nevertheless,  in  my  opinion, 
there  are  so  many  positive  sides  to 
the  question  that  the  negatives  are  no 
more  common  or  uncommon  than 
they  are  in  any  form  of  hunting. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  certainly  safe 
to  say  that  more  game  has  been  killed 
with  the  bow  and  arrow  than  has 
been  shot  with  the  gun.  The  laws  of 
probability  are  on  our  side.  As  “proof,” 
we  need  only  consider  that  the  bow 
has  been  in  existence  for  at  least 
25,000  years. 

Although  the  Chinese  are  credited 
with  inventing  gunpowder  of  a sort 
some  1,000  to  2,000  years  before 
Christ,  use  of  gunpowder  to  propel  a 
hand-held  weapon  is  first  recorded  in 
the  14th  century.  Naturally  enough, 
the  very  first  use  was  to  propel  an 
arrow.  In  fact,  the  first  English  rec- 
ord of  guns  is  a picture  and  descrip- 
tion of  a handgun  for  firing  an  arrow. 
The  date  was  1326. 

Consequently,  despite  the  increase 
in  population,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  bow  has  a substantial  edge  on  the 
gun  even  today,  and  its  lead  will  not 
be  overcome  for  some  vears  hence. 
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FROM  THE  BOWSTRING' 


PGC  Photo  by  John  Behel 

A SUCCESSFUL  BOW  HUNT.  Zachary 
Balita  leads  his  companions  as  they  assist 
him  in  taking  out  his  spike  buck  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  season  several  years 
ago.  Behind  Balita  are  Nick  Honko,  Frank 
Luks,  Charles  Pointek  and  John  Clark.  All 
are  from  Plymouth. 

While  this  is  rather  a broad  state- 
ment, it  is  substantiated  further  by 
the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  more 
primitive  areas  of  the  world  the  bow 
is  still  the  mainstay  of  the  hunter  who 
lives  off  the  land.  In  the  areas  where 
the  bow  was  and  is  used  as  the  main 
hunting  arm,  restricted  hunting  sea- 
sons have  not  confined  its  use  to  any 
particular  period  of  the  year. 

It  is  only  because  of  the  relatively 
recent  return  of  the  bow  on  the  local 
hunting  scene  that  there  has  been  any 
controversy  at  all.  Practically  none  of 
the  stories  of  a derogatory  nature, 
which  have  hit  the  press,  magazines 
and  the  rumor  mill,  can  be  substan- 
tiated by  fact. 

For  example,  it  was  only  a few 
years  ago  that  one  of  our  major  na- 
tional magazines  came  out  with  what 
was  intended  to  be  an  expose  of  bow 
hunting  as  a cruel  and  inhumane 
sport.  The  article  was  written  by  a 
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TIME  FOR  A BREAK  as  these  bow  hunters  talk  over  the  hunt  on  State  Game  Lands  No. 
13  in  Sullivan  County  a few  years  ago.  This  is  the  area  where  the  Game  Commission  once 
had  an  archery  preserve  with  deer  hunting  with  a bow  only  during  the  regular  open  season. 


former  archer  who  claimed  he  had 
found  out  for  himself  that  the  bow 
was  not  justified  as  a hunting  arm. 

To  substantiate  the  rather  morbid 
contents  of  the  article  was  a picture 
of  a beautiful  buck  which  had  died 
from  an  arrow.  The  carcass  was  cov- 
ered with  flies  to  provide  the  first  in- 
dication that  the  carcass  had  lain  for 
some  time  before  it  was  discovered 
by  the  photographer. 

The  one  point  that  the  article 
missed,  and  which,  unfortunately,  most 
readers  missed,  was  the  fact  that  the 
deer  was  well  hit.  This  was  incontro- 
vertible evidence  that  the  deer  died  in 
its  death  flight.  It  was  a well  placed 
shot  which  had  penetrated  into  the 
stomach  area,  traveling  forward,  and 
it  had  undoubtedly  pierced  the  dia- 
phragm into  the  lung  cavity.  Proof 
that  the  shot  was  a good  one  and  that 
the  deer  died  within  minutes  (in  the 
death  flight)  of  the  shot  was  graph- 
ically illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
arrow  still  remained  in  the  carcass.  It 
is  a well-known  fact  among  veteran 
bow  hunters  that  a deer  will  not  carry 
a shaft  for  long.  Either  the  shaft  will 
break  off  in  the  brush,  or  the  deer  will 
break  it  or  pull  it  out  itself— if  it  is 
able  to  continue  after  the  initial,  head- 
long flight. 

The  photographic  illustration  merely 
emphasized  the  killing  power  of  the 
bow.  Some  unlucky  bow  hunter  failed 
to  follow  up  his  shot  with  sufficient 


skill  or  persistence. 

The  same  obvious  fact  immediately 
refutes  any  of  these  stories  about  deer 
running  around  looking  like  pincush- 
ions. Anyone  who  claims  that  he  has 
seen  such  a sight  is  an  outright  liar  or 
is  repeating  a lie  originated  by  some- 
one else.  There  is  no  part  of  a deer’s 
anatomy  that  it  cannot  reach  with  its 
mouth  or  hooves.  No  live  deer  will 
carry  a protruding  shaft  of  an  arrow 
for  any  length  of  time. 

It  is  true  that  a deer  will  carry  an 
arrowhead  even  as  it  will  carry  a bul- 
let. Therefore,  although  the  thought  is 
not  a nice  one,  we  do  know  that  deer 
which  have  merely  been  wounded  by 
an  arrow  will  not  necessarily  die  any 
more  than  those  shot  with  a rifle  or 
shotgun. 

As  in  all  forms  of  hunting,  the 
sportsman  would  prefer  that  he  miss 
his  target  completely  or  make  a kill- 
ing shot.  It  is  the  direct  responsibility 
of  each  hunter  to  avoid  wounding 
game  which  he  may  not  be  able  to 
recover. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  are  to  permit 
hunting  at  all,  we  must  accept  the 
fact  that  some  game  animals  will  carry 
wounds  which  will  heal,  and  others 
will  later  succumb  to  their  wounds. 
To  deny  this,  would  be  an  attempt 
to  under-play  the  less  inviting  aspects 
of  hunting  as  a sport  to  the  point  of 
making  one’s  self  appear  ridiculous. 

We  have  seen  an  interesting  story 
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develop  here  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Bow  hunting  started  out  slowly, 
built  up  a real  head  of  steam,  took  a 
breath  and  a step  backward,  and  now 
it  seems  to  be  settled  into  a pattern 
of  continued  progress.  The  success  of 
those  who  first  entered  the  sport 
tempted  many  who  were  completely 
unqualified  to  take  up  the  bow.  Many 
of  these  hunters  were  unwilling  to 
learn  well  enough  to  have  much  hope 
of  scoring. 

There  were  the  instances,  of  course, 
where  complete  novices  were  able  to 
kill  deer  in  the  same  area  where  ex- 
pert bowmen  failed  to  collect.  These 
were  the  exceptions  that  proved  the 
rule  rather  than  any  sudden  skill  or 
easy  way  out  to  a venison  dinner. 

One  of  the  happiest  aspects  of  the 
increase  in  bow  hunters  has  been  the 
development  of  equipment.  The  red 
man  would  have  been  green  with 
envy  had  such  equipment  been  in 
existence  but  unavailable  to  him  at 
the  time  the  white  man  landed  on  our 
shores.  The  Indian  made  up  in  stalk- 
ing skill  what  he  lacked  in  quality  of 
equipment. 

Today  it  is  superior  equipment 
rather  than  skill  which  puts  the  aver- 
age bow  hunter  on  a relative  par  with 
the  American  Indian.  But,  no  matter 
how  much  skill  the  individual  ac- 
quires, or  how  fine  equipment  is  made 
available  to  him,  the  variable  factors 
of  excitement,  his  ability  or  lack  of  it, 
and  natural-range  obstacles  will  con- 
tinue to  make  bow  hunting  an  excit- 
ing and  uncertain  game. 

Whatever  view  we  take  of  bow 
hunting  as  a group,  we  have  an  indi- 
vidual responsibility  to  develop  our 
skills  before  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  hunt  with  a bow.  It 
has  always  been  my  contention  that 
no  one  should  attempt  a shot  at  a 
deer  beyond  the  distance  at  which  he 
can  repeatedly  place  his  arrows  in  a 
six-inch  target.  This  distance  will  sel- 
dom be  beyond  20  yards  for  the  aver- 
age bowman.  Consequently,  long  shots 
at  big  game  should  not  be  sought,  nor 
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Meet  KEITH  C.  SCHUYLER: 
This  issue  of  GAME  NEWS  marks 


the  appearance  of  a new  archery 
column  “Straight  From  the  Bow- 
string” to  be  authored  by  Keith  C. 
Schuyler,  Cedar  Lane,  R.  D.  2,  Ber- 
wick. For  the  past  12  years,  the 
GAME  NEWS  archery  column, 
“Arrow  Points,”  had  been  authored 
by  Tom  Forbes,  of  Camp  Hill. 

Keith  writes  a weekly  column 
“Fins,  Furs  and  Feathers”  appear- 
ing in  the  Berwick  Enterprise  for  its 
25th  year.  For  the  past  11  years  he 
has  written  a monthly  column  for 
the  National  V.F.W.  Magazine.  In 
addition,  he  has  contributed  to  over 
20  other  national  magazines  on  a 
free  lance  basis.  Not  a new  name 
to  our  readers,  Keith  Schuyler  has, 
for  years,  authored  features  in  the 
pages  of  GAME  NEWS. 

Keith  and  his  wife,  Eloise,  have 
three  sons,  ages  19,  15  and  12.  The 
two  oldest  boys  killed  deer  with 
rifles  at  age  14.  Their  mother  has 
taken  deer,  too. 

The  writer  is  proud  of  a pint  or 
so  of  Indian  blood  in  his  veins.  He 
took  the  first  of  three  deer  killed 
with  a bow  on  equipment  he  made 
himself  before  Pennsylvania  had  a 
regular  archery  season.  He  has  also 
had  considerable  success  bow  hunt- 
ing for  small  game. 
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should  they  be  taken  even  when  they 
become  available.  The  hunter  is  re- 
stricted, not  only  by  his  own  limita- 
tions, but  he  has  the  further  handicap 
of  the  variable  factors  mentioned  be- 
fore. 

My  personal  preference  is  for  a shot 
under  20  yards.  Up  to  that  distance,  I 
can  pinpoint  my  shots  relatively  well, 
and  I reduce  the  possibility  of  arrow 
deflection  from  unassociated  influ- 
ences such  as  leaves,  twigs,  etc.  If 
this  sounds  foolish  or  overly  modest, 
just  step  out  in  the  back  yard  and  see 
how  many  times  you  can  hit  a six- 
inch  target  at  20  yards. 

The  target  archer  who  makes  phe- 
nomenal shots  at  known  distances  is 


The  March  Column  Showed  Us  . . . 


not  necessarily  going  to  duplicate  his 
skill  on  the  open  range.  We  ll  go  into 
the  answers  to  this  and  many  other 
questions  in  future  articles. 

Although  the  accent  will  be  on  bow 
hunting,  we’ll  cover  such  subjects  as 
how  to  plan  and  conduct  an  archery 
banquet,  off-season  shooting,  equip- 
ment, the  case  for  camouflage  and  any 
other  ideas  we  think  will  appeal  to 
bowmen.  Your  requests  for  future  in- 
formation will  certainly  be  welcomed. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  go  further  into 
the  subject,  it  will  be  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  one  man’s  opinions,  based  on 
his  knowledge  and  experience.  The 
effort  will  be  to  inform— and  to  please 
—to  the  limit  of  the  truth. 


We  Should  ltead  Hooks 


By  Larry  J.  Kopp 


ANY  time  you  want  to  find  out 
whether  trappers  like  to  help 
each  other,  simply  make  it  known  that 
there  are  some  things  about  which 
you  don’t  know  nearly  as  much  as  you 
ought  to  know. 

At  least  this  thought  was  confirmed 
in  my  mind  by  the  unexpected  num- 
ber of  letters  from  readers  who  took 
the  time  to  help  me  overcome  my 
ignorance  relative  to  the  subject  of 
home  tanning  which  I mentioned  in 
the  March  issue  of  GAME  NEWS. 

From  all  the  helping  hands  that 
were  extended,  and  for  which  I am 
grateful,  I’ve  learned  that  there  is  not 
just  one— but  literally  a batch  of  books 
available  on  home  tanning.  All  of 


which  should  please  many  of  you  and 
at  the  same  time  prove  that  your 
trapping  columnist  is  no  better  than 
his  readers. 

For  instance:  R.  H.  Manville,  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  A1  Lindberg  from 
Poland,  Ohio,  Mrs.  William  Brown 
from  Kittanning,  and  Reide  Henry 
from  Connellsville,  all  tell  me  that  if 
you  want  to  learn  more  about  tanning 
some  of  your  fur  skins,  you  should 
read  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1334- 
Home  Tanning  of  Leather  and  Small 
Fur  Skins,  which  is  available  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Mrs. 
Brown  also  suggests  the  1962  edition 
of  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

Joseph  D.  Eboch  from  Hollidays- 
burg  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a 
list  of  books  which  contain  informa- 
tion on  home  tanning.  They  are:  Prac- 
tical Taxidermy  by  John  W.  Moyer 
(Ronald  Press),  Practical  Home  Tan- 
ning by  Maurice  H.  Decker  (The 
Webb  Publishing  Co.),  Successful 
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Trapping  Methods  by  Walter  Chan- 
sler,  The  Hunters  Encyclopedia  by 
Kephart,  and  Wildwood  Wisdom  by 
Jaeger. 

Inquiries  at  libraries  or  book  stores 
should  put  you  in  contact  with  most 
of  these  books. 

To  complete  the  roundup  of  books 
on  home  tanning,  A.  S.  Robinson  from 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  Melvin  Baughman 
from  Pitcairn,  and  William  J.  Tuli- 
back,  Croydon,  agree  that  several 
good  books  on  the  subject  are  avail- 
able from  the  A.  R.  Harding  Publishing 
Company.  Titles  include:  Home  Tan- 
ning, Home  Taxidermy  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit,  and  Home  Manufacture  of 
Furs  and  Skins. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
books,  it  seems  appropriate  to  remind 
you  that  whenever  you  feel  like  add- 
ing a good  book  on  trapping  methods 
to  your  library,  you  won’t  go  very  far 
astray  by  considering  the  various 
books  that  have  been  authored  and 
published  by  fellow  Pennsylvanians. 

Aside  from  E.  N.  Woodcock’s  fa- 
mous book,  Fifty  Years  a Hunter  and 
Trapper  (A.  R.  Harding  Publishing 
Co.),  there  are  at  least  four  other 
books  by  Pennsylvania  trappers  which 
recommend  themselves  not  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  furnish  competent 
trapping  instructions,  but  in  ways  that 
are  often  overlooked  by  trappers  and 
even  more  so  by  non-trappers. 

For  example:  Trapping,  by  Van 
Cleve  and  McCracken  (A.  S.  Barnes 
and  Company),  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  useful  books  I am  acquainted 
with  when  it  comes  to  learning  about 
the  distribution  and  the  amazing  vari- 
ety of  species  of  fur  bearers.  To  wit: 
The  average  skunk  trapper  in  Penn- 
sylvania may  think  that  a skunk  is  a 
skunk  as  species  go.  But  in  reality, 
there  are  thirty-two  scientifically  rec- 
ognized species  of  skunks  in  North 
America! 

The  same  is  true  with  other  com- 
mon fur  animals  and  knowing  such 
things  certainly  does  not  make  a trap- 
per more  ignorant  of  what  he  is  doing. 


BOOKS  ARE  WRITTEN  about  all  kinds  of 
fur  trapping  from  the  "pole  cat"  to  the 
mountain  lion.  Specific  information  about 
how  to  approach  skunks,  kill  them,  and  pre- 
pare the  skins  is  available  in  a number  of 
trapping  books. 


So  hurry  and  read  the  book. 

Trapping  and  Handling  American 
Raw  Furs,  by  C.  O.  Lippert  (Cur- 
wensville.  Pa.),  is  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fact  that  the  author, 
being  an  expert  on  the  subject,  em- 
phasizes the  art  of  “handling”  raw 
furs.  And  as  anybody  knows,  the  aver- 
age trapper  can  seldom  learn  too 
much  about  the  proper  ways  of  skin- 
ning, fleshing,  and  generally  caring 
for  raw  furs. 

Trapping  North  America  Furbear- 
ers,  by  S.  Stanley  Hawbaker  (Fort 
Loudon,  Pa.),  is  somewhat  unique 
in  that  the  author  gives  equal  atten- 
tion to  knowing  animals  as  well  as 
catching  them.  All  of  which  is  the 
approach  of  the  naturalist— a factor 
which  always  contributes  to  success- 
ful trapping. 

The  School-Boy  Trapper,  by  Pat 
Sedlak  (Belle  Vernon,  Pa.),  is,  so  far 
as  I know,  the  latest  trapping  book  by 
a Pennsylvania  trapper-writer.  As  the 
title  suggests,  this  book  is  slanted  to 
the  beginning  trapper.  Considering 
the  unusual  variety  of  relative  subject 
matter  and  the  variety  of  sets  which 
the  author  describes,  I would  say  that 
this  book  offers  as  much  to  the  be- 
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YOU  JUST  TRY  TO  TRAP  ME,  says  this 
smart  looking  gray  fox.  Books  on  trapping 
will  be  very  helpful  in  outwitting  even  Vul- 
pes.  He  may  not  be  as  smart  as  you  think. 

ginner  in  terms  of  encouragement  as 
it  provides  in  terms  of  knowledge. 

Pennsylvania  Trapping  and  Preda- 
tor Control  Methods,  by  Paul  L.  Failor, 
is  a Game  Commission  booklet  selling 
for  $.25  plus  lc  tax.  This  publication 
is  also  prepared  primarily  for  the 
young  trapper  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
can  be  enlightening  for  all.  This  pop- 
ular booklet  is  filled  with  valuable 
facts  and  interesting  pictures. 

Each  Has  Special  Offering 

The  point  of  all  this,  is  that  while 
trapping  books  are  necessarily  repe- 
titious in  some  respects,  each  author 
has  something  special  which  he  wants 
to  share  with  other  trappers.  I have 
tried  to  suggest  these  special  offerings 
as  I see  them. 

I am  not  interested  in  selling  or 
promoting  books  from  a commercial 
viewpoint.  On  the  contrary,  I am 
vastly  more  interested  in  talking  about 
trapping  books  because  there  is  almost 
nothing  else  which  establishes  a fairly 
accurate  image  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury trapper. 

I suspect  that  trappers  have  reached 
their  peak  insofar  as  numbers  are 


concerned.  In  fact,  with  all  things  con- 
sidered, I would  say  that  the  trapping 
fraternity  is  on  the  decline— and  may 
even  disappear  entirely  as  the  cen- 
turies come  and  go. 

So  I think  it  is  quite  noteworthy  to 
know  that  some  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated trappers  of  our  time  have  not 
only  shared  their  knowledge  with 
other  people,  but  have  also  made  a 
very  significant  contribution  to  the 
literature— indeed  to  the  recorded  his- 
tory of  an  occupation  which  helped 
to  make  America  the  great  and  free 
country  that  it  is. 

It  goes,  though  not  entirely  without 
saying,  that  most  trapping  instruction 
books  available  to  the  outdoor  read- 
ing public  today  have  been  written 
and  published  by  the  individual  au- 
thors—not  by  commercial  book  pub- 
lishing firms.  And  what  many  trapping 
books  lack  in  terms  of  mass  sales 
appeal  or  literary  perfection,  they 
more  than  make  up  for  in  having  a 
desirable  abundance  of  personal  ob- 
servations and  attitudes  which,  taken 
as  a whole,  contributes  to  an  accurate 
biographical  sketch  of  the  typical 
American  trapper  prior  to  the  space 
age. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  unless  the 
American  literary  community  should 
unexpectedly  find  it  profitable  to  pub- 
lish books  which  do  not  appeal  to  a 
mass  audience,  the  trapping  books  al- 
ready available  should  be  real  col- 
lector’s items. 


Chief  food  of  beavers  is  aspen  or 
poplar  but  they  are  also  fond  of  the 
bark  of  willow,  birch,  black  alder  and 
wild  cherry  trees. 

* O O 

Beavers  are  the  largest  rodent  in 
North  America,  weighing  up  to  60 
pounds  with  an  average  weight  of 
about  40  pounds. 

* * * 

What’s  the  plural  of  geese?  Wild- 
life authorities  call  a group  of  geese 
on  the  water  a “gaggle.”  If  they  are  in 
the  air,  the  proper  term  is  “skein.” 
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SPORTSMEN 

Help  Crush  Anti-Firearms  Propaganda 

By  Jim  Varner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


WE  ARE  deviating  from  the  usual 
firearms  stories  interesting  to  all 
on  ballistics,  accuracy,  hand-loading, 
scope  efficiency  and  the  numerous 
phases  which  enter  into  our  sacred 
firearm  recreation.  In  this  issue  we 
are  taking  the  place  of  Paul  Revere 
in  a modern  way.  Shooting  friends, 
this  article  is  a W-A-R-N-I-NG— , a 
serious  one,  to  which  we  hope  all  of 
you  will  give  serious  consideration. 

Perhaps  many  of  you  noticed  that 
1963  started  with  an  intensified  “rash” 
of  propaganda  against  your  right  to 
own  and  bear  arms  as  a free  man. 
We  thought  this  subversive  trend  had 
about  reached  its  climax  with  the 
closing  months  of  1962.  We  see  that 
we  were  wrong  as  the  new  year  re- 
vealed a doubling  of  effort  from  at 
least  three  fronts  to  swamp  the  sports- 
man, gun  enthusiast,  in  fact  all  true 
Americans,  with  the  most  drastic  un- 
constitutional anti-firearms  restrictions 
ever  formulated  by  dangerous  un- 
American  groups. 

The  three  main  media  of  attack 
may  be  listed  as  follows:  Editorials 
and  feature  articles  in  our  leading 
magazines  and  newspapers;  unethical 
presentation  of  sordid  cases  by  TV 
channels  whereby  homicide  with  fire- 
arms is  shown  and  unfairly  over- 
stressed. The  third  media  comes 
through  efforts  of  too  many  irrespon- 
sibles  in  our  political  setup  seeking 


GOOD  CITIZENS  of  high  character  take  a 
vital  interest  in  the  proper  firearms  training 
of  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  Y.M.C.A.  and  school 
groups.  These  people  are  taking  an  interest 
in  the  future  of  America. 

notoriety  by  sneaking  legislation  on 
the  books  which  ignore  the  Ameri- 
can’s constitutional  rights  in  every 
way.  Gentlemen,  you  worry  about 
communism  infiltrating  our  way  of 
life.  Under  the  guise  of  deterring  the 
criminal,  attempts  are  being  made  to- 
day to  render  you  impotent  and  an 
“easy-takeover”  when  the  time  comes 
to  do  so.  Let  us  view  this  situation 
together  with  alarm.  Let  us  be 
A-L-E-R-T-E-D  M-I-N-U-T-E-M-E-N. 

Before  we  go  further,  let  me  repeat 
Article  II  from  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  (Right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms)— “A  well- 
regulated  militia  being  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a free  State,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  infringed.”  Do  we  wish  to 
discard  any  of  these  personal  liber- 
ties so  dearly  won  and  preserved  by 
our  fellow  citizens  in  the  last  186 
years?  When  you  see  subversive  ele- 
ments at  work  in  editorials,  feature 
articles,  TV  programs  or  through  per- 
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REAL  AMERICANS,  this  father  and  sons 
trio.  Tom  McCool  and  his  sons,  Timmy  and 
Terry,  are  experts  with  all  firearms.  Sub- 
versive "punks"  are  not  safe  with  these 
NRA  boosters. 

sonal  aggrandizement  efforts  of  un- 
American  public  servants  let  them 
know  you  are  out  with  the  rest  of  us 
to  crush  their  program  before  it  gets 
started.  You  are  free  to  write  or  phone 
your  disapproval  to  the  offending 
magazine,  newspaper,  TV  channel,  or 
contact  your  district  legislator.  Assert 
your  rights. 

A recent  speech  by  Lowell  E.  Kreig, 
vice-president  of  Winchester-Western 
Division,  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical 
Corporation,  may  contain  features  and 
facts  worth  our  reading.  We  will 
briefly  mention  some  of  his  well- 
worded  passages  on  “The  Private 
Ownership  of  Firearms  in  the  United 
States.”  Like  us,  he  made  no  attempt 
to  answer  every  specific  charge- 
unfounded,  half  founded  or  well 
founded. 

Two  points  concerning  the  private 
ownership  of  firearms  need  to  be  es- 
tablished right  now.  One,  no  respon- 
sible person— in  or  out  of  the  firearms 
industry,  sportsman  or  not— wants  fire- 
arms to  be  freely  used  by  criminals  or 
other  maladjusted  members  of  our  so- 
ciety. Two,  by  the  same  token,  no  re- 
sponsible person  should  desire  or  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  free  use  of  sporting 
firearms  by  other  responsible  members 
of  that  same  society.  Considering  these 
two  statements,  certain  factors  in  gun 
ownership  should  be  recognized. 

A gun  never  killed  anyone,  robbed 
a bank,  threatened  or  molested  a de- 
fenseless individual.  It  is  an  inanimate 
object  that  is  as  harmless  as  a lump 
of  metal  until  the  moment  a human 


being  provides  the  energy  to  give  it 
action.  Seeking  to  prevent  crime  by 
outlawing  inanimate  objects  sometime 
used  in  the  commission  of  crime  has 
never  deterred  the  criminal.  Witness 
the  ineffectiveness  of  “anti-gun”  laws 
where  they  exist;  their  only  effect  is 
to  disarm  the  honest  citizen  and  leave 
him  at  the  mercy  of  the  criminal  who 
pays  no  attention  to  the  law  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  nothing  short  of  ridiculous 
to  assume  that  the  criminal  intent  on 
armed  robbery  will  register  his  gun 
before  he  commits  the  crime. 

Our  position  on  this  matter,  inci- 
dentally, is  supported  by  a recent 
resolution  passed  by  the  National  Po- 
lice Officers  Association  of  America. 
Penalties  should  fit  the  crime— and  the 
criminal.  A criminal— or  mentally  de- 
ranged person— can  inflict  damage  and 
homicide  with  any  number  of  objects. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  a gun  is  used  in 
the  minority  of  cases  involving  vio- 
lence. Therefore,  the  majority  of  fire- 
arms used  in  crime  are  stolen— a great 
many  from  military  and  police  arsenals 
—or  smuggled  into  the  country.  The 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  firearms  to 
private  citizens  in  the  United  States 
would  again  accomplish  one  thing— 
the  disarming  of  honest  Americans. 

He  Provides  the  Secret 

It  is  the  criminal  himself  who  pro- 
vides the  secret  to  crime  prevention. 
Society  is  misleading  itself  when  it 
tries  to  punish  a knife,  bludgeon,  gun, 
rope  or  the  proverbial  “blunt  object.” 
There  is  only  one  way  to  restrict  the 
use  of  firearms  by  criminals:  make 
the  penalty  for  the  use  of  guns  or  any 
deadly  weapon  in  the  commission  of 
a crime  so  severe  that  criminals  will 
be  afraid  to  use  them.  In  other  words, 
the  deterrent  penalty  will  far  out- 
weigh any  possible  criminal  gain.  The 
criminal  is  penalized  and  not  the  hon- 
est citizen.  We  might  add,  in  many 
cases  our  courts  are  so  lenient  with 
even  the  most  degenerated  and  dan- 
gerous criminals  they  are  encouraged 
to  repeatedly  continue  their  criminal 
careers  with  little  fear  of  being  em- 
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barrassed  by  a prison  sentence.  This 
miserable  decadent  laxity  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  biggest  percentage  of  hom- 
icide, rape,  robbery,  or  what-have-you 
in  many  sections  of  our  country.  Our 
would-be  “perfectionists”  would  be 
better  employed  trying  to  stifle  this 
condition  than  attempting  to  under- 
mine our  186-year-old  Bill  of  Rights. 

Low  Accident  Ratio 

Now  let’s  look  at  the  question  of 
accidents.  In  the  first  place— just  how 
many  firearms  accidents  are  there  in 
the  United  States?  According  to  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  on  February  13,  1960, 
the  fatality  rate  for  all  forms  of  acci- 
dents was  56  per  100,000  persons. 
Motor  vehicles  caused  22.7  of  these 
deaths,  falls  accounted  for  12.1,  fires 
and  explosions  for  4.7  and  drowning 
for  3.1.  The  rate  for  fatal  firearms  ac- 
cidents was  only  1.4,  scarcely  above 
the  1.2  rate  from  suffocating  or  chok- 
ing on  food. 

Granted  a firearm  is  an  inanimate 
object  that  cannot  kill  of  its  own  voli- 
tion, what  about  its  abuse  and  misuse 
by  children  and  the  incompetent? 
Again,  common  sense  should  dictate 
the  answer.  A person  in  authority- 
parent,  teacher,  coach,  counselor  or 
other  responsible  person— should  exer- 
cise just  as  much  preventative  care  as 
the  individual  situation  demands.  All 
deaths  by  accidents  — regardless  of 
cause— are  tragic.  Many  could  be  pre- 
vented, but  how?  By  the  abolition  of 
the  objects  that  were  the  agents  of 
death  in  the  hands  of  man?  We  think 
not. 

No  one  has  ever  suggested  that 
house-cleaning  materials  or  medicinals 
containing  poison  should  be  outlawed. 
No  one  has  crusaded  to  outlaw  kitchen 
knives,  butcher  knives  or  tire  irons. 
Certainly,  no  one  hazards  the  auto- 
mobile should  be  consigned  to  ob- 
livion because  of  accidental  deaths 
and  injuries.  Education,  proper  super- 
vision and  preventive  safeguards  are 
the  answer  to  safety  problems  con- 
cerning household  objects  that  hold 
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a potential  danger  for  any  member  of 
the  family.  If  the  family  is  properly 
educated  regarding  both  the  positive 
and  negative  aspects  of  firearms  and 
that  household’s  firearms  are  kept  un- 
der proper  supervision,  the  accident 
ratio  would  drop  to  nil. 

Vast  Recreational  Activity 

Sporting  firearms  — and  there  are 
literally  tens  of  millions  of  them  in 
the  United  States— hold  a huge  po- 
tential for  recreation,  pleasure,  sport 
and  applied  skill.  Thorough  training 
with  them  certainly  makes  their  users 
an  asset  to  our  nation  in  time  of  strife. 
We  are  sure  the  “punks”  who  attempt 
to  stifle  proficiency  with  them  would 
be  worthless  to  our  nation  “when  the 
chips  are  down.”  These  “conscientious 
objectors”  against  Americanism  cer- 
tainly constitute  a menace  to  our  way 
of  life  and  the  sooner  we  eradicate 
their  unwanted  tactics  the  better  off 
our  nation  will  be. 

Firearms  hold  a very  small  poten- 
tial for  danger  relative  to  their  use, 
numbers  and  in  comparison  to  other 
sports.  Hunting  has  always  been  an 
important  factor  in  many  good  “father- 
and-son”  relationships.  With  the  re- 
cent great  increased  interest  in  trap 
and  skeet,  rifle  marksmanship,  hand- 
gun tournaments— and  indeed  all  par- 
ticipant outdoor  sports  — shooting  is 
becoming  an  important  recreational 
activity.  Over  1,000,000  women  will 
take  to  the  hunting  fields  in  1963. 

Sorry  to  say,  we  are  rapidly  becom- 

SCRANTON  NRA  CLUB  has  its  feet  on  the 
ground  as  good  Americans.  They  will  de- 
velop into  excellent  citizens  believing  in  the 
motto:  Keep  alert  and  protect  this  nation 
regardless  of  cost  and  sacrifice. 


LET'S  ERADICATE  the  douhle-crossers  in 
our  society  who  seek  to  eliminate  the 
American  Heritage  and  prevent  red-blooded 
youngsters  like  this  happy  lad  from  learn- 
ing how  to  use  a firearm. 

ing  a nation  who  exalts  and  worships 
a rapidly  increasing  “tribe  of  punks.” 
As  Marya  Mannes,  novelist  critic, 
states  so  well  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  Readers  Digest:  “It  is  not 
what  a man  does  that  seems  to  count 
today  — it’s  what  he  can  get  away 
with.”  It  seems  a pity  that  some  of  our 
national  magazines  seem  to  prefer  sor- 
did disconcerting  sensationalism  to  re- 
sponsible and  educational  journalism. 
While  we  will  defend  any  man’s  right 
to  his  opinion  in  print,  we  feel  that 
this  same  freedom  should  be  extended 
to  an  expression  of  the  positive  side  of 
sporting  firearms  and  the  shooting 
sports. 

The  national  press  could  do  much 
to  further  the  cause  of  safe  gun  han- 
dling, the  reduction  of  accidents  and 
the  healthy  promotion  of  a valuable 
historic  American  sport.  Sensational- 
ism—often  based  on  twisted  and  mis- 
quoted facts— for  sensationalism’s  sake 
ultimately  is  a disservice  to  the  com- 
munity as  a whole.  We  can  apply  this 
rule  to  the  often  sordid  TV  programs, 
which  have  done  more  to  place  fire- 
arms in  an  unfavorable  light  than  any 
single  media  of  supposed-to-be-worth- 
while entertainment. 

Basic  American  Freedom 

In  closing,  I will  ask  you  to  again, 
read  Article  Two  of  the  United  States 
Bill  of  Rights.  The  men  who  created 
it  did  not  do  so  halfheartedly.  These 
are  not  idle  words.  Since  the  Bill  of 
Rights  guarantees  such  basic  rights 


as  freedom  of  speech,  worship  and 
press  as  well  as  the  right  to  bear 
arms,  it  is  strikingly  peculiar  that  cer- 
tain segments  of  our  national  press 
appear  intent  on  abridging  any  of 
these  freedoms.  One  would  think  that 
members  of  the  Fourth  Estate— con- 
sidering their  long  battle  to  preserve 
their  own  freedom  from  censorship 
and  government  control— would  realize 
that  any  restriction  imposed  on  any  of 
the  articles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  a 
two-edged  sword  that  might  also  be 
applied  to  others. 

Our  liberties  are  interdependent 
upon  each  other  and  perhaps  one 
liberty— for  example,  freedom  of  the 
press— cannot  survive  long,  free  from 
jeopardy,  without  die  healthy  main- 
tenance of  all  the  other  liberties  out- 
lined in  our  Bill  of  Rights.  History  in- 
dicates that  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
conceived  as  a separate  entity  from 
the  Constitution  to  underline  the  vast 
importance  of  the  individual  rights  of 
man  in  our  Republic.  I would  hate  to 
think  any  of  us— regardless  of  our  per- 
sonal prejudices  concerning  hunting, 
the  shooting  sports  and  firearms— 
would  casually  throw  away  any  of 
these  personal  liberties  so  dearly  won 
and  preserved  by  our  fellow  citizens 
in  the  last  186  years. 

As  you  analyze  that  which  is  good 
or  bad  for  your  fellow  American 
sportsmen  shake  off  that  lethargic, 
“let  George  do  it”  attitude,  and  help 
your  Outdoor  Writers  and  their  truly 
real  American  publications  protect 
your  God  given  interests.  Support  the 
greatest  of  all  organizations  fighting 
this  battle,  the  National  Rifle  Associ- 
ation, Washington,  D.  C.  It  has  over 
one-half  million  members  now— let’s 
make  it  two  million.  Whether  you  like 
it  or  not,  you  have  more  dangerous 
varmints  in  your  “woodshed  right 
now  than  a bunch  of  big  diamond- 
back  rattlers.  The  big  pit  vipers  are 
“gentlemen”  compared  to  the  gentry 
I am  talking  about.  Become  an  alert 
self-appointed  Minute  Man.  Time  may 
run  out  sooner  than  you  think. 
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EDITORIAL 


Eyes  Right 

ON  JUNE  21,  a bronze  tablet  attached  to  the  face  of  a large  white  iron 
stone  was  unveiled  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  145  near  Mt.  Gretna. 
The  tablet  was  inscribed:  “IN  HONOR  OF  BRIGADIER  GENERAL  NICH- 
OLAS BIDDLE  for  continuous  service  as  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  since  February,  1935,  and  in  recognition  and  appreciation 
for  his  devotion  to  management  of  the  wildlife  resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth. His  untiring  efforts  to  promote  wildlife  conservation  education  has 
increased  public  awareness  of  the  value  of  our  wildlife  resources  and  public 
hunting  areas  as  typified  by  this  tract  of  State  Game  Lands,  which  he  was 
instrumental  in  acquiring  from  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Military 
Affairs.” 

For  28  years  this  dedicated  conservationist  has  given  of  himself  in  the 
interest  of  public  hunting  in  Pennsylvania.  The  position  of  Game  Commissioner 
is  a nonpaying  job  which  requires  the  endless  obligations  of  attending  meet- 
ings, establishing  policy  and  programs  and  inspecting  Game  Commission  in- 
stallations throughout  the  state. 

As  editor  of  GAME  NEWS,  I can  personally  vouch  for  General  Biddles 
keen  interest  in  our  magazine  and  the  entire  information  and  education 
program. 

Born  on  July  30,  1893,  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  General  Biddle  received  his 
early  education  in  Philadelphia  and  later  attended  Princeton  University  with 
the  Class  of  1916. 

The  General  married  Sarah  Lippen- 
cott  ( now  deceased ) in  1915  and  they 
raised  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Military  service  for  General  Biddle 
included  participation  in  the  Mexican 
border  trouble  and  both  world  wars. 

He  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star  cita- 
tion and  Legion  of  Merit. 

During  his  28  years  of  Game  Com- 
mission service,  General  Biddle  was 
elected  president  from  1935  to  1940 
and  again  from  1955  to  1957.  He  has 
the  longest  continuous  period  of  serv- 
ice of  any  Commissioner  in  Game 
Commission  history. 

At  age  70,  General  Biddle  continues 
to  display  a whirlwind  of  activity  and 
great  enthusiasm  for  his  interest  in 
public  hunting  in  our  state.  Our  hats 
are  off  to  this  dedicated  Pennsyl- 
vanian, conservationist  and  gentle- 
man.— G.H.H. 


General  Biddle,  tablet  and  daughter,  Mrs. 
William  S.  Stokes,  of  Berwyn. 
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Diary  of  a Game  Protector— Episode  No.  5 

The  Great  Road  Block 

By  Wilbur  M.  Cramer 


FIELD  officers  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission were  first  uniformed  with 
standard  tailored  uniforms  in  the  fall 
of  1929.  For  a year  or  two  prior  to 
that  time  the  Supervisors  only  were 
provided  with  a rather  makeshift 
part  of  a uniform  that  wasn’t  tailored 
but  which  did  serve  as  an  emergency 
outfit.  With  everyone  in  uniform  we 
were  prepared  to  really  do  something 
about  stopping  and  searching  cars 
which  contained  illegal  game  and 
protected  birds.  At  least  we  were  able 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Game 
Law  which  stated  that  a person  must 
be  in  uniform  to  stop  and  search  cars. 


Those  of  us  in  the  southeastern 
counties  believed  that  illegal  game 
was  being  taken  from  our  own  area 
and  northeastern  counties,  and  also 
we  thought  some  was  being  taken  to 
New  Jersey  by  hunters  who  did  not 
have  the  required  nonresident  hunt- 
er’s license.  We  decided  to  make  plans 
to  correct  these  situations.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Division  were  instructed 
to  secure  the  necessary  help  to  carry 
out  the  program. 

I contacted  our  friends  of  Troop 
“C,”  State  Police,  West  Reading, 
with  whom  we  worked  very  closely. 
My  diary  shows  that  on  October  28, 


The  whole  Southeast  Division  was  participating  in  this  plan.  The  13-county  area  was 
ringed  with  a three-point  strategy.  The  target  areas  were  the  roads  across  the  Blue 


■ 
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1929,  I called  at  this  State  Police 
barracks  and  made  final  arrangements 
with  Captain  Samuel  Gearhart,  the 
commanding  officer,  and  First  Ser- 
geant Charles  Keller  ( later  to  become 
Major  Keller  of  the  Harrisburg  Head- 
quarters Staff).  I think  these  men 
were  two  of  the  finest  officers  the  State 
Police  ever  had.  Captain  Gearhart 
promised  his  complete  cooperation  in 
the  car-searching  project  and  he 
promised  to  assign  as  many  men  as 
lie  could  spare  to  the  Northampton 
County  target  area.  The  details  were 
worked  out  with  him  and  Sergeant 
Keller  and  we  awaited  HS  (hunting 
season)  day,  November  1. 

I went  to  Easton  the  last  day  of 
October  to  be  ready  for  the  opener 
and  to  work  with  Game  Protector 
Ramsey  and  his  men.  Mr.  Ramsey 
lived  on  College  Hill  above  Lafayette 


College  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
city.  Early  in  the  afternoon  of  No- 
vember 1,  four  State  Trooper  auto- 
mobiles pulled  up  to  Mr.  Ramsey’s 
home  and  16  men  from  Troop  “C”  di- 
rected by  a moncom  got  out  of  the 
cars.  They  wore  their  bobby  hats  and 
it  was  indeed  an  impressive  sight. 
The  neighbors  didn’t  know  what  was 
happening  and  you  could  see  the  cur- 
tains of  the  nearby  homes  being 
pulled  aside  and  people  watching  the 
doings  with  great  interest.  Imagine 
what  would  happen  in  your  neighbor- 
hood if  suddenly  16  State  Troopers  in 
full  uniform  were  to  arrive  and  start 
assembling  in  front  of  your  house. 
Was  it  some  kind  of  a raid  or  what 
was  the  occasion? 

Game  Protector  Ramsey,  his  Deputy 
Game  Protectors,  and  I sat  down  or 
stood  around  in  Mr.  Ramsey’s  home 


Mountain,  the  Delaware  River  bridges  and  the  highways  of  Montgomery  County. 


with  these  men  and  planned  the  as- 
signments for  each  group.  The  State 
Troopers  were  to  do  the  stopping  of 
the  cars  and  the  handling  of  traffic, 
while  the  searching  would  be  done  by 
our  men.  If  anything  other  than  a 
game  violation  were  to  be  found  the 
State  Trooper  would  handle  that 
problem.  The  matter  of  relief  was  left 
up  to  each  group  to  work  out  as  best 
they  could  for  themselves  so  that  all 
of  us  had  an  opportunity  to  eat  sup- 
per. This  meant,  of  course,  that  a 
Game  Protector  or  some  other  officer 
in  uniform  would  have  to  stop  the 
cars  during  this  period.  We  agreed  to 
start  the  stopping  and  searching  of 
cars  at  5:00  p.m.  and  quit  at  10:00 
p.m.  unless  circumstances  warranted 
a continuation  of  the  work.  We  were 
all  to  return  to  Game  Protector  Ram- 
sey’s home  to  discuss  the  experiences 
before  the  Troopers  returned  to  West 
Reading. 

Whole  Division  Involved 

The  whole  southeastern  division 
was  participating  in  this  plan.  The  13- 
county  area  was  ringed  with  a three- 
point  strategy.  The  three  areas  were 
the  roads  crossing  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain, the  Delaware  River  bridges,  and 
finally  the  highways  in  lower  Mont- 
gomery County.  Our  group  in  North- 
ampton County  covered  the  Blue 
Mountain  roads  and  some  of  the 
Delaware  bridges.  Two  State  Troop- 
ers were  assigned  to  each  road  block. 
I worked  at  the  Easton-Philipsburg 
Bridge  because  plenty  of  personnel 
was  needed  there. 

The  remaining  stations  were  under 
the  direction  of  the  Game  Protectors 
of  Berks,  Lehigh,  Bucks,  Philadelphia 
and  Montgomery  Counties.  Besides 
having  sub-station  State  Police  of  their 
own,  our  men  were  also  able  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  several  State  Motor 
Patrolmen,  for  these  men  were  in  a 
separate  organization  at  that  time. 
Some  local  policemen,  constables, 
Deputy  Game  Protectors,  and  a num- 
ber of  sportsmen  in  their  hunting  out- 


fits were  deputized  at  some  of  the  sta- 
tions and  assisted  in  searching  cars. 
One  participant  in  Montgomery 
County  was  Honorable  Clarence  L. 
Ederer,  of  Elkins  Park,  a member  of 
the  State  House  of  Representatives 
and  also  a Deputy  Game  Protector. 
Mr.  Ederer  was  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  enthusiastic  deputies  the  Com- 
mission ever  had.  He  bought  his  own 
uniform  and  sidearm.  If  we  could 


THE  TOTAL  FINES  of  $3,500  in  Game  Law 
violations  included  17  cases  of  New  Jersey 
men  hunting  in  Pennsylvania  with  a resi- 
dent hunting  license,  70  hen  pheasant  cases 
and  numerous  others. 
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only  have  had  all  of  these  men  on  this 
work  assembled  at  one  place  and  had 
a photograph  taken  it  would  have 
made  a perfect  “Coxey’s  Army”  outfit. 
Again,  if  it  were  only  possible  to 
record  all  of  the  interesting  and  un- 
usual experiences  of  these  men  who 
served  around  this  loop  they  would 
make  fine  and  very  humorous  reading. 

When  the  16  Troopers  and  the 
others  returned  to  Game  Protector 
Ramsey’s  home  late  that  night,  a tall 
good-looking  Trooper  who  had  been 
assigned  to  the  Wind  Gap  Blue 
Mountain  station  told  about  his  ex- 
perience. He  as  well  as  his  colleagues 
enjoyed  this  car-searching  work. 
There  never  was  a dull  moment,  it 
seemed.  He  said,  “We  set  up  our  sta- 
tion just  north  of  the  Borough  of  Wind 
Gap.  After  awhile  the  Chief  of  Police 
of  Wind  Gap  came  up  there  and  told 
me  we  would  have  to  call  off  this  job. 
He  seemed  to  be  very  much  perturbed 
about  it  for  some  reason  or  other.” 
The  Trooper  told  him,  “Now  look 
here,  buddy,  if  you  don’t  like  this  set- 
up, we  will  come  down  on  the  main 
street  of  your  town  and  set  up  our 
station  and  see  how  you  like  that.  We 
are  not  going  to  quit  now.”  This 
Trooper  really  “got  a kick”  out  of  the 
affair. 

Total  Reported  Given 

When  reports  of  this  evening’s  work 
were  totaled  they  showed  that  we  had 
collected  for  the  Game  Commission 
approximately  $3,500  in  Game  Law 
fines.  This  total  included  the  cases 
settled  with  the  officers  at  the  stations 
on  field  receipts  and  those  paid  to  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  Some  of  our  offi- 
cers had  arranged  for  a J.P.  to  set  up 
a temporary  office  near  the  station  to 
handle  this  business.  There  were  at 
least  150  prosecutions.  This  included 
17  cases  of  New  Jersey  men  hunting 
on  Pennsylvania  resident  licenses  in- 
stead of  the  regular  nonresident 
license.  Game  may  not  be  taken  from 
Pennsylvania  to  another  state  except- 
ing on  a nonresident  license.  There 


were  70  hen  pheasant  cases  and  these 
confiscated  birds  were  turned  over  to 
charitable  institutions.  There  were 
also  penalties  for  possessing  various 
kinds  of  protected  birds— not  song- 
birds—but  protected  hawks  or  owls. 
All  of  this  is  more  significant  when 
you  consider  that  these  were  all  small 
game  penalties  and  not  $100  or  $200 
fines  such  as  would  be  paid  in  the  big 
game  seasons. 

Our  thanks  and  appreciation  were 
conveyed  to  the  Game  Protectors  of 
the  counties  involved,  to  Captain 
Gearhart,  Sergeant  Keller,  and  the  six- 
teen State  Troopers  of  the  West  Read- 
ing barracks  and  to  all  the  other  men 
who  so  kindly  assisted  in  what  insofar 
as  we  now  believe  was  the  most  ex- 
tensive Game  Law  car-searching  cam- 
paign ever  conducted  in  Pennsylvania. 


TIPS  FOR  HUNTERS 


Slipping  your  foot  into  a tight 
boot  can  be  an  exasperating  prob- 
lem. This  can  be  quickly  solved  by 
holding  a silk  or  nylon  stocking  in 
the  rear  of  the  shoe  and  sliding  the 
foot  into  the  boot.  The  stocking  is 
removed  after  foot  is  in  place.— 
Lefty  Kreh 


AUGUST,  1963 
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Hunt  the  Horned  Owl 


By  Jim  Hayes 


Photo  hij  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

WANTED — dead  or  alive. 


ON  A summer’s  morning  there’s  no 
sound  more  pleasant  or  more 
symbolic  of  the  Pennsylvania  country- 
side than  the  distant  caw-cawing  of 
crows  flapping  lazily  from  ridge  to 
ridge.  Even  when  they  gather  in  aft- 
ernoon caucus  atop  hill  knolls  there’s 
something  quite  sociable  and  reassur- 
ing about  their  chatter. 

Yet  much  as  I like  crow  talk,  and 
often  as  I’ve  heard  it,  the  unearthly, 
bloodcurdling  shrieks  that  Bill  and  I 
were  hearing  this  morning  were  un- 
like anything  Ed  ever  experienced. 
Swooping  around  a summit  ahead  of 
us,  these  crows  had  a death  rattle  in 
their  throats  that  was  enough  to  send 
chills  down  a man’s  spine. 


“Come  on,  those  black  devils  have 
cornered  a great  horned  owl!”  Bill 
said.  “Let’s  get  up  there  before  he 
takes  off  again.'  So  we  plunged  ahead 
through  the  hardwoods,  shotguns  in 
readiness,  closing  in  for  our  first  kill. 

From  the  outset  this  was  a hunt 
that  shaped  up  to  be  different.  For 
one  thing,  it  was  mid-March,  a time 
when  most  sportsmen  are  thinking 
more  about  fishing  than  hunting.  For 
another,  it  climaxed  years  of  hearing 
stories  about  Bill  Guckert  and  his 
reputation  as  an  owl  hunter. 

A big,  booming,  outgoing  guy.  Bill 
is  widely  known  as  “Mr.  Conserva- 
tion” in  western  Pennsylvania,  where 
we  both  hail  from.  A taxidermist  by 
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profession,  he’s  also  an  expert  woods- 
man, a crack  shot,  and  the  longtime 
executive  secretary  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Sportsmen’s  League. 

Most  of  Bill’s  hunting  stems  from 
his  love  of  the  outdoors  and  of  the 
sport  itself.  But  when  he  loads  up  for 
horned  owls  he  takes  to  the  woods 
with  a scowl  that  gives  you  to  under- 
stand that  he  has  no  great  affection 
for  these  killer  birds. 

“The  horned  owl  is  one  of  nature’s 
deadliest  and  efficient  predators,”  Bill 
explained.  “Every  one  you  can  kill 
means  just  that  many  more  rabbits, 
grouse,  squirrel  and  pheasants  will  be 
left  for  hunting  season.” 

When  Bill  goes  owl  hunting  he 
keeps  his  eyes  open  for  a “spooky- 
looking  woods,”  big  hardwood  tim- 
bers festooned  in  places  with  wild 
grape  thickets.  From  the  roadside  he 
can  often  spot  an  owl  woods  just  by 
looking  at  it.  Thickets  are  important, 
because  they  give  the  owls  a place  of 
retreat  when  the  crows  gang  up  on 
them. 

Natural  Enemies 

“Horned  owls  and  crows  are  natural 
enemies,”  Bill  went  on.  “By  night, 
owls  love  nothing  more  than  to  swoop 
in  among  roosting  crows  and  tear 
them  to  pieces  just  for  the  devilish- 
ness of  it. 

“During  the  day  the  crows  retaliate 
by  making  life  miserable  for  any  owl 
foolish  enough  to  leave  his  roost.  They 
swoop  around  him,  pecking  and 
screaming  until  he  takes  cover.” 

In  his  owl  hunting.  Bill  takes  ad- 
vantage of  this  natural  enmity  by 
tricking  the  crows  into  acting  as  his 
hounds.  When  he  entered  the  woods, 
he  had  cut  loose  on  his  crow  call  in 
imitation  of  crows  tormenting  a 
horned  owl. 

The  response  was  almost  imme- 
diate. Within  seconds,  crows  were 
soaring  in  from  all  directions,  cawing 
angrily  as  they  converged  on  an  area 
a quarter-mile  ahead  of  us.  We 
headed  for  the  action  on  the  run, 
jumping  fallen  trees  and  logs.  By  the 


time  we  reached  the  owl  tree,  plainly 
marked  by  whitewash  splashings  on 
the  forest  floor,  the  owl  had  moved 
on.  Further  ahead  we  could  hear  the 
crows  shrieking  like  demons. 

“They’ve  driven  him  to  cover,”  Bill 
said.  “Let’s  hope  he  stays  put  until 
we  get  there.” 


Photo  by  the  Author 


BILL  GUCKERT,  left,  and  his  owl  buddies 
display  part  of  the  day's  bag.  Standing  be- 
side Bill  are  Harry  Kohl  and  George  Huber, 
while  Bob  Guckert  holds  partially  eaten 
rabbits  found  in  an  owl's  nest.  Kneeling  are 
Ronnie  Hugus  and  William  "Tuck"  Huber. 

We  went  on  to  a corner  section 
where  the  wild  grape  hung  in  thick 
clusters  from  the  trees.  The  crows 
were  within  sight  now,  diving  around 
a pile  of  vines  halfway  up  a big  oak. 
Then  the  owl  spotted  us  and  came 
flapping  out  of  his  thicket.  Bill  and 
I fired  together,  both  barrels,  and  the 
owl  came  crashing  down.  As  we  ran 
up,  the  huge  bird  crouched  at  bay, 
eyes  flashing  yellow  fire,  its  vicious 
beak  snapping  like  a steel  trap. 

After  dispatching  the  owl,  Bill  and 
I bent  to  examine  it.  Mottled  buff 
brown  in  color,  it  had  a wingspread 
of  58  inches  and  would  have  weighed 
close  to  four  pounds.  On  either  side 
of  the  head,  tufts  of  feathers  rose  to 
points  to  form  the  horns,  giving  the 
owl  a satanic  appearance. 

Bill  placed  the  owl’s  claw  on  his 
hand,  showing  how  the  talons  ex- 
tended to  cover  his  entire  palm.  I’d 
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heard  stories  about  the  damage  a 
horned  owl  can  inflict  with  those  tal- 
ons, and  one  look  convinced  me  that 
all  I’d  heard  was  probably  true. 

Later  that  afternoon,  we  met  Bill’s 
brother,  Bob,  and  four  other  owl 
hunters-George  and  “Tuck”  Huber, 


Photo  by  the  Author 

BILL  LOOKS  over  an  owl  woods  in  Butler 
County.  This  is  the  kind  of  a woods  that 
Bill  calls  "spooky-looking"  with  big  hard- 
wood timbers  festooned  with  wild  grape 
thickets. 


Harry  Kohl  and  Bonnie  Hugus,  all 
from  the  Pittsburgh  area.  They’d  been 
driving  the  back  roads  hoping  to  find 
an  owl-crow  fight  in  progress,  and  de- 
cided to  wait  for  Bill  when  they  saw 
his  station  wagon  parked  by  the 
woods. 

There  s an  owl’s  nest  in  a wood  lot 
a couple  miles  down  the  road,”  Bob 
Guckert  said.  “Let’s  take  a look  and 
see  if  there  are  any  fledglings  in  it.” 

Arriving  at  the  nest,  we  flushed  the 
two  adult  owls,  bagging  the  female  as 
she  flapped  off  through  the  trees. 
Then  George  Huber  rigged  up  his 
climbing  gear-leg  grips  and  safety 
belts— and  climbed  to  the  nest.  “Look 
out  below!  he  yelled,  poking  into  the 
nest  with  a stick. 

The  three  fledgling  horned  owls 
flapped  to  the  ground  where  they 
were  quickly  rounded  up  uninjured. 

I hen  George  tossed  out  the  remain- 
ing contents  of  the  nest— two  dead 
rabbits  and  the  remains  of  a grouse, 
a hen  pheasant,  and  a red  squirrel. 

While  George  and  “Tuck”  Huber 
took  the  fledglings  back  to  the  car,  the 
rest  of  us  went  after  the  adult  male 
that  had  flown  away.  A half  hour 
later,  after  flushing  him  twice,  we 
closed  to  within  shotgun  range  and 
Bill  bagged  him  as  he  took  off  from  a 
tree  limb. 

With  the  fledglings  we’d  captured 
alive,  that  brought  the  day’s  score  to 
three  adult  horned  owls  and  three 
young  ones.  Although  our  bag  was 
worth  $30  in  bounties,  Bill  and  his 
friends  rarely  probate  their  kills. 

Bill  mounts  the  adult  birds  and  sells 
them  to  crow  hunters  to  use  as  decoys. 
The  fledglings  are  raised  and  used  as 
live  decoys  for  the  same  purpose. 
Since  horned  owls  are  unprotected, 
this  is  perfectly  within  the  law  in 
Pennsylvania. 

More  important,  though,  by  reduc- 
ing the  horned  owl  population,  we 
had  rid  the  area  of  six  vicious  pred- 
ators, and  perhaps  saved  some  rab- 
bits, squirrel,  grouse  and  pheasants 
for  the  hunting  season  ahead. 
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SHOES 

By  NED  SMITH 


A Sampling  of  August’s  Insects 


1.  How  many  species  of  insects  are 
found  in  Pennsylvania? 

2.  Why  is  the  periodical  cicada 
called  the  “seventeen-year  lo- 
cust?” 

3.  What  insect  has  broad,  shovel- 
shaped feet  similar  to  those  of 
the  mole? 

4.  What  is  the  common  name  for 
the  larva  of  the  lacewing? 

5.  What  is  the  common  name  for 
the  larva  of  the  click  beetle? 

6.  Where  do  the  insects  called 
walking  sticks  lay  their  eggs? 

7.  What  do  katydids  eat? 

8.  How  is  the  katydid’s  song  pro- 
duced? 

MOST  of  us  have  mixed  emotions 
where  insects  are  concerned.  We 
can  appreciate  the  obvious  beauty  of 
a butterfly  or  the  very  real  value  of  a 
jar  of  honey.  But  it’s  hard  to  be  phil- 
osophical about  the  mosquitoes  that 
bite  us,  the  moth  larvae  that  chew 
holes  in  our  woolens,  and  the  ants 
that  come  to  our  picnics. 

Nevertheless,  bug  watching  can  be 
fun,  and  full  of  surprises.  Insects  are 
nature’s  most  diversified  creation.  No 
one  knows  for  sure  just  how  many 
species  and  subspecies  exist  on  earth 
but  estimates  run  into  the  millions. 
There  are  eighty  or  ninety  thousand 
different  species  in  North  America, 


and  Pennsylvania  alone  has  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand. 

There  should  be  variety,  and  there 
is.  Those  you  might  see  could  range 
in  size  from  that  infinitesimal  demon 
with  the  giant-sized  bite  called  the 
punky,  or  no-see-’um,  to  the  four-inch 
praying  mantis.  There  are  minute  leaf 
hoppers  whose  gay  colors  are  best 
seen  through  a hand  lens,  and  there 
are  gorgeous  moths  with  wings  that 
span  six  inches.  There  are  grasshop- 
pers with  red  wings,  and  crickets  with 
feet  like  moles.  There  are  insects  that 
look  like  twigs,  others  that  look  like 
leaves,  and  still  others  that  look  like 
bark.  Some  insects  can  sting  mightily, 
others  squirt  an  acrid  spray  at  their 
enemies.  Some  spend  their  entire  lives 
in  the  water;  others  live  underground 
for  seventeen  years  and  die  a few 
weeks  after  emerging. 

Many  insect  activities  and  accom- 
plishments are  strikingly  similar  to 
man’s.  Wasps  and  hornets  were  mak- 
ing paper  while  hairy  humans  were 
still  scratching  pictures  in  the  dirt. 
Potter  wasps  long  ago  learned  to  make 
miniature  clay  pots  to  serve  as  nests. 
Cornfield  ants  are  the  original  dairy 
farmers.  They  keep  “herds”  of  aphids 
for  the  sweet  secretions  they  supply. 
Most  wasps  are  expert  anesthetists, 
knocking  out  spiders  and  various  in- 
sects and  storing  them  in  their  nests 
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as  a food  supply  for  their  young. 
Diving  beetles,  like  scuba  divers,  take 
a supply  of  oxygen  with  them  in  their 
descents  in  the  form  of  a bubble.  The 
ant-lion  makes  a pitfall  trap  in  loose 
sand  to  catch  unwary  ants  for  dinner. 
Some  caddis-fly  larvae  spin  miniature 
nets  and  attach  them  to  underwater 
stones  when  swift  current  flowing 
through  the  meshes  leaves  a contin- 
uous contribution  of  food  particles. 

Nothing  in  the  bird  or  mammal 
world  approaches  this  diversity  of  de- 
sign and  activity,  and  if  your  interest 
in  the  outdoors  is  flagging  the  study 
of  insects  might  be  just  the  shot-in- 
the-arm  you  need.  There’s  certainly 
no  danger  of  ever  having  seen  ’em 
all,  in  fact,  finding  the  eight  species 
described  in  this  article  will  probably 
keep  you  busy  for  quite  a while.  But 
to  get  the  most  out  of  “insecting” 
don’t  be  satisfied  merely  to  find  a lot 
of  different  species.  Watch  them  as 
they  live  their  unique  lives— obtaining 
food,  making  their  special  music,  find- 
ing mates,  laying  eggs,  and  doing  all 
the  unexpected  and  wonderful  things 
these  amazing  beings  instinctively  do. 
An  hour  spent  in  quiet  observation 
of  this  sort  is  worth  more  than  a life- 
time collection  of  pinned  and  dried 
carcasses  in  glass  covered  cases. 

Walking  Stick 

If  you’ve  ever  seen  a small  twig 
detach  itself  from  its  parent  limb  and 
walk  stiffly  away  you’ve  seen  that 
strange  insect  called,  appropriately 
enough,  the  walking  stick.  Cleverly 
camouflaged,  the  walking  stick’s  gray, 
green,  or  brown  body  is  round  and 
slender  as  a twig,  with  joints  that 
look  exactly  like  stipide  scars.  The 
skinny  legs,  too,  resemble  fragile 
twigs,  and  the  forelegs,  when  extended 
straight  ahead,  form  a woody  exten- 
sion of  the  body.  They  are  even  con- 
toured to  fit  neatly  around  the  head 
when  so  held. 

Walking  sticks  feed  on  the  foliage 
of  oak,  cherry,  and  other  deciduous 
trees,  but  ordinarily  do  little  harm. 
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However,  when  they  occur  in  fantas- 
tic numbers,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
they  defoliate  extensive  areas  of  forest 
lands.  The  females  drop  their  one 
hundred  or  so  eggs  one  at  a time  to 
the  forest  floor,  and  in  the  midst  of 
an  infestation  the  sound  is  like  the 
patter  of  falling  rain.  The  young  that 
emerge  from  the  eggs  the  following 
spring  are  miniature  replicas  of  their 
parents. 

Angular-Winged  Katydid 

It  comes  as  a shock  to  most  of  us 
to  learn  that  this  familiar  insect  of 
our  childhood  is  an  impostor.  Ento- 
mologists tell  us  that  it  is  technically 
a long-horned  grasshopper,  not  a katy- 
did. Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  call 
it  a false  katydid,  for  it  can  no  more 
sing  that  famous  song  than  fly  to  the 
moon.  Its  best  efforts  result  in  a jerky 
succession  of  loud  clicks  or  staccato 
raspings.  Of  course,  considering  how 
the  sound  is  made,  it’s  still  pretty  re- 
markable, for  the  insect’s  only  musical 
instruments  are  its  wing  covers.  The 
edge  of  one  is  rubbed  over  a serrated 
structure  on  the  other  to  produce  the 
clicks. 

The  angular-winged  katydid  is  a 
pretty  insect.  Most  specimens  are  the 
color  of  a fresh,  new  leaf,  and  their 
leaf-like  wing  covers  render  them  al- 
most indistinguishable  from  the  sur- 
rounding foliage.  Their  "horns,”  or 
antennae,  are  extremely  long  and  their 
hind  legs  make  an  ordinary  grass- 
hopper’s underpinnings  look  stubby 
by  comparison.  The  false  katydid  is  a 
fair  leaper,  too,  but  when  walking 
from  place  to  place  it  moves  like  a 
mechanical  toy  with  a run-down 
spring.  Its  flight  is  characterized  by 
amazing  lack  of  control  and  a steady 
loss  of  altitude— clearly  the  false  katy- 
did is  no  master  of  the  air. 

True  Katydid 

Like  the  whippoorwill,  the  true 
katydid  is  known  to  most  folks  only 
as  a voice  in  the  darkness.  Unlike  the 
false  katydid,  it  keeps  to  the  tops 


of  the  highest  trees  and  seldom  prowls 
about  our  window  screens. 

The  male’s  far-reaching  “katydid- 
katydid”  is  hard  to  escape  on  a late 
summer  evening.  It  carries  great  dis- 
tances, and  in  the  mountains  the 
sound  produced  by  thousands  of  these 
insects  is  almost  deafening,  as  late 
August  campers  can  testify.  Like  the 
click  of  the  false  katydid,  it  is  pro- 
duced  simply  by  rubbing  the  two 
wing  covers  together. 

The  true  katydid  is  leaf-green  in 
color,  with  matching  wing  covers  that 
are  shorter  and  more  rounded  than 
those  of  the  false  katydid.  Its  rear 
wings  are  shorter,  too,  being  entirely 
covered  by  the  wing  covers.  The  legs, 
too,  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  false 
katydid.  Both  insects,  the  true  and  the 
false,  feed  on  the  leaves  of  various 
deciduous  trees. 

Mole  Cricket 

One  look  at  this  strange  insect  will 
explain  the  reason  for  its  common 
name.  The  broad,  claw- studded, 
shovel-like  forelegs  are  remarkably 
similar  to  those  of  the  mole,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  Like  its  mam- 
malian counterpart  the  mole  cricket 
lives  in  the  ground,  tunneling  end- 
lessly just  beneath  the  surface  in 
search  of  the  succulent  roots  on  which 
it  feeds.  It  emerges  from  its  dark 
pathways  only  at  night.  Occasionally 
agricultural  operations  turn  it  uncere- 
moniously out  into  the  dazzling  day- 
light and  for  a short  time  during  tbe 
breeding  season  each  summer  it  finds 
itself  strangely  attracted  to  man’s  arti- 
ficial lights.  Only  then  is  it  commonly 
seen  by  man. 

Everything  about  the  mole  cricket 
is  suggestive  of  an  earth-moving 
machine.  Its  body  is  sturdy  and  cylin- 
drical. The  blunt  head  with  its  tiny 
eyes  is  nearly  covered  by  the  armor 
plate  that  encases  the  thorax.  The 
legs  are  short  and  sturdy  for  a cricket, 
the  aforementioned  forelegs  being 
especially  adapted  for  digging. 

Like  other  crickets,  this  one  too  has 
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a song— a rasping  chirp  that  I have 
never  personally  identified.  No  two 
entomologists  seem  to  agree  on  a de- 
scription of  the  sound.  The  only  thing 
they  do  agree  upon  is  that  because 
of  its  ventriloquial  effect  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  locate  the  singer  by  his 
stridulations.  Apparently  the  mole 
cricket  is  somewhat  of  a mystery  even 
to  the  professional  insect  men. 

Annual  Cicada 

The  shrill  song  of  the  cicada,  locally 
called  “locust”  or  harvest  fly,  is  as 
much  a part  of  rural  summer  as  “oats 
lice”  and  Sunday  school  picnics.  Like 
the  katydid,  though,  the  singer  is  less 
known  than  the  song. 

Follow  the  sound  to  its  source  and 
you’ll  find  a broad,  squat  insect  cling- 
ing to  the  side  of  a post,  tree  trunk 
or  limb.  It  is  blackish  above,  chalky 
white  beneath.  The  wings  are  clear 
as  glass,  beautifully  marked  with  fine 
black  veins  that  thicken  and  become 
green  where  they  join  the  body. 

The  male  cicada  produces  the  song 
by  vibrating  a pair  of  horny  flaps 
that  cover  two  sound  chambers  be- 
neath the  base  of  the  abdomen. 

The  shrill,  whining  buzz  begins 
smoothly  and  steadily  increases  in 
volume.  As  it  reaches  a climax  the 
abdomen  whips  up  and  down,  open- 
ing and  closing  the  sound  chambers 
and  producing  the  characteristic  wav- 
ering effect. 

The  related  periodical  cicada,  or 
seventeen-year  “locust,”  is  a less  ro- 
bust creature  with  red  eyes  and  wing 
veins.  Its  eggs  are  laid  in  the  bark 
of  twigs  and  the  nymphs,  upon  hatch- 
ing, drop  to  the  ground.  They  immedi- 
ately burrow  downward,  and  remain 
beneath  the  ground,  feeding  on  the 
sap  of  tree  roots  for  seventeen  years 
before  emerging.  Upon  moulting  their 
nymphal  shells  for  the  last  time  they 
become  adults,  to  mate  and  die  within 
a few  short  weeks. 

Although  feared  by  some,  cicadas 
are  perfectly  harmless— a fact  that  is 
hard  to  accept  when  a newly  captured 
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cicada  unexpectedly  turns  on  his  shrill, 
vibrating  buzzer  between  your  fingers. 

Golden-Eyed  Lacewing 

Most  folks  see  their  first  lacewing 
on  their  window  screens  on  a summer 
night,  lured  there  by  Mr.  Edison’s 
irresistible  beacon.  Ordinarily  the 
dainty  insect  would  be  clambering 
through  nearby  foliage,  flitting  from 
weed  to  shrub,  in  its  search  for  the 
destructive  aphids  that  are  its  prin- 
cipal food. 

Few  insects  are  so  delicately 
wrought.  Its  slender  body  is  a lovely 
green,  and  the  large  eyes  shine  with 
the  deep  lustre  of  antique  gold.  The 
wings  are  transparent  facets  set  in  a 
lacy,  green  network  of  veins. 

But  delicate  as  they  look,  lacewings, 
young  or  old,  have  insatiable  and 
undiscerning  appetites.  For  this  rea- 
son the  female  isolates  her  eggs,  plac- 
ing each  atop  a threadlike  stalk  of 
her  own  making.  If  clustered  together 
like  most  insect  eggs  the  first  larva  to 
hatch  would  promptly  eat  its  brothers 
and  sisters  as  they  emerged. 

The  eggs  are  usually  placed  close 
to  a colony  of  aphids,  and  immedi- 
ately upon  hatching  the  voracious 
larvae  go  in  search  of  a meal.  Seizing 
an  aphid  in  their  caliper-like  jaws  they 
puncture  the  soft  body  and  suck  the 
body  fluids  through  the  hollow  jaws 
like  soda  through  a straw.  Finally 
drained  of  the  nourishing  juices  the 
empty  body  is  discarded  and  another 
victim  sought.  Their  feeding  habits 
have  earned  for  the  lacewing  larvae 
the  name  “aphis  lions.”  The  larvae  of 
certain  lacewings  have  a curious  habit 
of  piling  the  dead  bodies  of  aphids  on 
their  hairy  backs.  Moving  along  be- 
neath its  topheavy  burden,  the  plod- 
ding insect  reminds  one  of  an  Indian 
elephant  with  its  ornate  howdah  rock- 
ing and  swaying  with  each  step. 

Eyed  E later 

The  eyed  elater  is  an  impressive 
insect.  To  begin  with,  it  is  a sizable 
animal,  about  an  inch  and  a half  long, 


colored  a dull,  flat  gray.  The  most 
striking  part  of  the  insect,  however, 
is  the  pair  of  huge,  unblinking  “eyes” 
that  stare  up  at  you  from  his  thorax. 
Actually,  the  so-called  eyes  are  merely 
black  spots  outlined  in  pale  gray,  but 
the  effect  is  still  impressive. 

The  elater  is  one  of  the  click 
beetles,  several  of  which  are  common 
in  Pennsylvania.  One,  a smaller,  ma- 
hogany-colored species,  is  the  adult 
form  of  the  pestiferous  wireworm  that 
burrows  into  potatoes  and  devours 
the  roots  of  various  other  crops. 

Click  beetles  are  somewhat  flat- 
tened in  shape  and  have  a curious 
crease  across  their  bodies  between  the 
front  and  middle  pairs  of  legs.  This 
crease  marks  the  location  of  a hinge 
that  allows  the  front  third  of  the  body 
—the  prothorax— to  be  moved  up  and 
down.  When  turned  on  its  back  any 
of  the  click  beetles  can  right  itself 
by  bending  back  the  prothorax,  then 
straightening  it  with  an  audible  snap. 
The  force  of  the  movement  flips  the 
beetle  into  the  air  and  it  usually  lands 
on  its  feet  a’running. 

Ichneumon  Fly 

The  name  ichneumon  fly  isn’t  very 
specific— there  are  a number  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  most  of  which  resemble 
small  wasps  with  curved  abdomens. 
The  one  we’re  concerned  with  here  is 
known  to  scientists  as  Megarhyssa. 
We’ll  call  her  Meg,  for  short. 

Meg  is  hard  to  believe,  even  when 
you  see  her.  She  looks  superficially 
like  a big  wasp,  but  her  abdomen  is 
disproportionately  long  and  somewhat 
bulbous  at  the  tip.  More  amazing 
still  is  the  formidable-looking  “stinger” 
trailing  behind  her— a needle-like 
instrument  more  than  twice  the  length 
of  the  insect  itself.  Fortunately,  this 
device  is  not  a stinger,  for  Meg  is 
harmless  to  humans.  Rather  it  is  a 
highly  specialized  ovipositor. 

Why  does  Meg  need  such  an  instru- 
ment to  lay  her  eggs?  Well,  Meg  is  a 
predator.  She  lays  her  eggs  where  the 
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larvae  can  find  and  feed  upon  the 
larvae  of  another  large  insect,  the 
horntail.  Horntail  larvae  are  borers 
and  to  reach  them  Meg  must  often 
drill  through  an  inch  or  more  of 
solid  wood  and  drop  her  eggs  into 
their  burrows.  Though  her  ovipositor 
is  no  thicker  than  the  finest  sewing 
needle  it  does  the  job  nicely.  In  use 
it  is  looped  forward  and  down  into 
the  wood.  The  loop  is  sheathed  in  a 
transparent  membrane. 

All  of  Meg’s  relatives  are  preda- 
ceous, laying  their  eggs  near  or  in  the 
bodies  of  caterpillars  and  other  larvae. 
Though  the  practice  seems  cruel,  it 
is  quite  common  among  insects  and 
is  of  invaluable  aid  in  controlling  de- 
structive species. 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS 

1.  Probably  between  ten  and  fifteen 
thousand. 

2.  Because  the  nymphs  burrow  into 
the  ground  as  soon  as  they  hatch 
and  remain  there  for  seventeen 
years  before  emerging  as  adults. 

3.  The  mole  cricket. 

4.  The  aphis  lion,  so-called  because 
it  feeds  chiefly  on  aphids. 

5.  The  wireworm. 

6.  They  merely  drop  them  to  the 
ground,  one  at  a time,  wherever 
they  happen  to  be. 

7.  The  leaves  of  various  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs. 

8.  By  rubbing  the  edge  of  one  wing 
cover  over  a serrated  patch  on 
the  other. 


Photo  by  Don  Shiner 

AMMUNITION  COLLECTOR  Virgil  Hettinger,  of  Berwick,  has  accumulated  rifle  ammu- 
nition for  the  past  decade  and  now  has  over  150  different  calibers.  Some  of  these  shells 
date  back  to  the  Civil  War  era.  Included  also  are  many  foreign  makes.  Hettinger  is 
president  of  the  Nescopeck  Rifle  Club. 
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PGC  Photo  by  Delbert  Batchelor 


THIS  HEN  GETS  A BRACELET  which  she  will  wear  the  rest  of  her  life.  Game  Biologists 
banded  almost  13,000  hens  and  cocks  before  releasing  them  in  the  past  two  years. 


Pheasants  Facts  Revealed  From  Bands . . . 


Ringing  the  Ringneck 

By  Fred  E.  Hartman  and  Dale  E.  Sheffer 
Game  Biologists 

Progress  Report  No.  3 

Editors  Note:  Progress  Report  No.  1,  entitled  “The  Ring-necked  Pheasant 
Study  in  Pennsylvania ” by  Ken  Gardner  and  Fred  Hartman  appeared  in  Feb- 
ruary 1962.  Progress  Report  No.  2,  entitled  “Our  Changing  Pheasant  Range ” 
by  Ken  Gardner  was  published  in  October  1962.  This  is  the  third  report  of 
findings  in  this  important  Game  Commission  study. 


FOR  every  four  pen-raised  cock 
pheasants  the  hunter  bags  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  automobile  claims  one. 
Moreover,  when  pheasants  are  re- 
leased in  the  spring,  indications  are 
that  the  hunter  take  and  the  highway 
kill  are  about  equal.  These  findings 
have  developed  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission’s  pheasant 
banding  program  being  conducted  by 
the  Division  of  Research  as  part  of  a 


Federal  aid  ring-necked  pheasant 
study  currently  in  progress  in  York 
and  Lebanon  Counties.  To  date,  al- 
most 13,000  pen-raised  ringnecks  have 
been  banded  in  the  past  two  years. 

Another  revealing  fact  derived  from 
a preliminary  analysis  was  that  con- 
siderably more  pheasants  released  in 
the  fall  wound  up  in  the  hunter’s 
game  bag  than  did  those  stocked  in 
the  spring.  This  does  not,  however, 
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PGC  Photo  htj  Delbert  Batcheler 

GAME  BIOLOGISTS  Dale  ShefFer  and  Fred 
Hartman  ring  one  of  the  thousands  of  pheas- 
ants raised  at  the  Eastern  Game  Farm, 
Schwenksville,  in  Montgomery  County.  The 
banded  birds  were  released  in  York  and 
Lebanon  Counties. 


mean  that  those  released  in  the  spring 
are  not  contributing  indirectly  to  the 
hunting  season  through  the  offspring 
they  may  produce.  A significant  factor 
relative  to  the  heavy  early-season 
hunting  pressure  showed  that  a little 
more  than  one-half  of  the  banded 
cocks  bagged  were  reported  shot  in 
the  early  part  of  the  hunting  season. 

The  life  span  of  a pheasant  in  the 
wild  is  not  long.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  of  700 
males  released  in  the  autumn  of  1961, 
125  were  reported  taken  that  season, 
and  only  one  was  known  to  have  been 
bagged  in  the  1962  hunting  season. 
These  returns  are  in  line  with  evi- 
dence from  other  pheasant  population 
studies  which  have  demonstrated  that 
the  average  length  of  life  of  a ring- 
neck  is  6 to  10  months.  Thus,  many 
pheasant  populations  are  young  ones 
and  Pennsylvania  has  a huge  annual 
turnover. 

In  summarizing  the  banding  mate- 
rial, the  data  from  York  and  Lebanon 


Counties  are  treated  collectively  be- 
cause of  the  similarity  in  findings.  The 
amount  of  birds  stocked  and  the  nature 
and  number  of  recoveries  are  pre- 
sented in  Tables  I,  II,  III,  and  IV. 
Most  of  these  pheasants  came  from 
the  Commission’s  Game  Farms  as 
birds  in  the  day-old  chick  program  or 
as  spring-released  adults.  Also  in- 
cluded are  some  pheasants  purchased 
privately  by  sportsmen’s  clubs  who 
allowed  banding  before  release. 

A grand  summary  of  ringnecks  re- 
leased and  bands  returned  in  these 
two  counties  is  compiled  in  Table  I. 
Tables  II  and  IV  show  the  number  of 
birds  banded  and  released  and  the 
various  band  return  categories  of  fall- 
stocked  pheasants.  These  juvenile 
ringnecks,  released  usually  in  early 
September,  were  raised  by  cooperators 
in  the  Commission’s  day-old  chick 
program.  The  results  of  the  spring 
liberation  of  matured  Commission 
Game  Farm  birds  are  presented  in 
Table  III. 

Although  the  percentage  of  band 
returns  is  low,  it  may  possibly  repre- 
sent a proportioning  of  the  various 
mortality  factors  among  the  birds.  In 
comparing  Pennsylvania’s  results  with 
other  states  that  have  done  consider- 
able pheasant  banding,  approximately 
the  same  overall  per  cent  of  band  re- 
turns has  been  experienced.  Inci- 
dentally, the  hens  listed  under  the 
hunting  season  categories  of  the 
Tables  were  taken  on  regulated  shoot- 
ing grounds. 

At  present,  there  is  no  apparent  rea- 
son why  the  hunter-take  percentage 
and  the  overall  return  percentage  for 
the  fall-released  cockbirds  of  1962  are 
lower  (6.1  per  cent  and  7.0  per  cent, 
respectively)  than  for  the  1961  fall 
stocking.  Although  these  categorical 
percentages  should  be  similar  each 
year,  the  differences  may  reflect  a de- 
crease in  kill,  hunting  pressure,  and/ or 
a lack  of  band  returns  by  hunters. 

Predation  is  not  represented  as  be- 
ing a major  cause  of  mortality.  How- 
ever, there  are  times  when  the  evi- 
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dence  of  predation  cannot  be  de- 
termined. 

Why  Study  the  Ringneck? 

From  this  continuing  pheasant 
banding  program  the  Game  Commis- 
sion hopes  to  obtain  usable  informa- 
tion about  the  causes  of  mortality, 
contribution  of  stocked  birds  to  the 
hunters’  game  bag,  longevity,  move- 
ments, and  other  facets  of  this  impor- 
tant game  bird’s  life  history.  Informa- 
tion about  these  things  is  necessary 
to  the  continued  proper  management 
of  the  ringneck  in  Pennsylvania. 

This  banding  program  is  restricted 
presently  to  York  and  Lebanon  Coun- 
ties, but  will  be  expanded  to  several 
other  counties  in  1963.  This  restriction 
is  in  accordance  with  the  intensive 
ringneck  research  program  being  con- 
ducted in  selected  specific  study  areas 
within  these  counties  and  in  the 
counties  as  a whole.  These  two  coun- 
ties were  selected  as  being  representa- 
tive of  primary  pheasant  range. 

Consecutively  numbered,  aluminum 
alloy  leg  bands  are  used  to  mark  all 


birds  released.  Along  with  the  number 
on  the  face  of  the  band  is  the  in- 
scription to  write  the  Pennsylvania 
Came  Commission,  Harrisburg,  upon 
finding  the  band. 

Movements 

It  has  been  found  that  pheasants  are 
not  stationary  creatures.  Rarely  do 
they  remain  on  the  same  acre  of 
ground  upon  which  they  are  stocked 
or  even  hatched.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  not  great  travelers. 

In  both  York  and  Lebanon  Counties 
distances  could  be  determined  when 
recovered  one  mile  or  less  from  the 
site  of  release.  In  York  County  this 
amounted  to  about  90  per  cent;  while 
a little  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
recoveries  of  known  movements  in 
Lebanon  County  had  ranged  a mile 
or  less  from  the  release  site. 

The  longest  movement  was  by  a 
cockbird  who  registered  31  miles  from 
the  release  site  to  the  location  where 
he  was  shot  by  a hunter.  Another 
male  traveled  13  miles.  Not  to  be  out- 
done by  the  opposite  sex,  a hen 


THE  WHOLE  SUCCESS  of  this  research  study  depends  on  hunters  who  bag  banded 
pheasants.  The  Game  Commission  asks  that  band  numbers  and  details  about  the  kill  be 
reported  to  the  Commission  in  Harrisburg.  Hunting  in  Lebanon  during  the  first  year  of 
the  study  are  Andrew  Saputo  and  his  son,  Jimmy,  of  Middletown. 

PGC  Photo  by  George  Harrison 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

THERE  IS  SOME  indication  that  cock 
birds,  when  on  the  move,  travel  farther 
than  hens.  One  cock  traveled  31  miles  from 
release  site  to  location  of  death.  Another 
traveled  13  miles. 

pheasant  covered  10  miles  in  5 days 
—an  average  of  2 miles  per  day.  Five 
months  after  liberation,  a cockbird 
was  found  8 miles  from  the  release 
area.  Another  ringneck  had  moved  6 
miles  when  found  3 months  later. 

Reasons  for  movement  may  be  a 
single  factor  or  a combination  of  fac- 


tors such  as  lack  of  adequate  habitat, 
conflicting  interactions  with  wild 
pheasants,  natural  movement  inclina- 
tion, human  disturbances  (hunting, 
farming  operations,  housing  develop- 
ments, road  construction,  etc.),  or 
annoyance  by  predators  and  loose 
dogs. 

There  is  slight  evidence  to  indicate 
that  cocks,  when  on  the  move,  traveled 
a little  farther  than  did  hens. 

Future  Work 

This  pheasant  banding  program  will 
continue  at  least  for  several  more 
years.  Plans  are  to  expand  the  study 
area  this  year.  Game  Farm  pheasants 
and  some  sportsmen’s  birds  liberated 
this  past  spring  in  York  and  Lebanon 
Counties  were  banded.  Already  band 
recoveries  of  road-killed  pheasants 
and  those  found  in  fields  are  being  re- 
turned. Birds  from  the  day-old  chick 
program  will  be  banded  this  fall  in 
these  same  two  counties. 

A banding  program  was  initiated 
this  past  spring  on  study  units  in  Erie 
and  Crawford  Counties.  Information 
from  this  opposite  corner  of  the  state 
should  prove  very  valuable. 

As  has  been  demonstrated,  some 
interesting  indications  and  useful  data 
have  resulted  in  the  pheasant  banding 
program.  Although  no  hard  and  fast 
conclusions  can  be  arrived  at  yet,  var- 
ious trends  are  noticeable.  One  thing 
is  evident,  more  band  returns  are 
needed  to  obtain  more  sound  and  ap- 
plicable biological  data. 

District  and  Deputy  Game  Protec- 
tors and  sportsmen  have  been  espe- 
cially helpful  in  locating  bands  and 
turning  them  over  to  project  person- 
nel. It  is  very  important  that  hunters 
bagging  a banded  cockbird  report  the 
band  number,  date  of  kill,  and  loca- 
tion to  a representative  of  the  Game 
Commission  or  send  the  information 
to  Harrisburg.  Likewise,  it  is  equally 
important  that  anyone  finding  a 
banded  dead  cock  or  hen.  on  the  road 
or  in  the  field,  report  the  finding. 
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By  this  fine  cooperation  the  Commis-  relative  to  the  management  of  this 
sion  can  gain  valuable  information  important  game  species. 

TABLE  I 

BAND  RECOVERIES  OF  ALL  PHEASANTS  BANDED  AND  RELEASED  TO  DATE 


(Includes  81  birds  released  at  times  other  than  what  is  considered  in  previous  tables.) 


Sex 

Number 

Released 

Total 

Return 

Per  Cent 
Return 

Road- 

Kills 

Found 

Dead 

Predator 

No 

Data 

Hunting 

Season s 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Male 

6,650 

532 

8.0 

93 

22 

3 

3 

411 

6.2 

Female 

6,001 

51 

.8 

35 

10 

1 

1 

4 

.1 

Both 

12,651 

586" 

4.6 

128 

32 

4 

7" 

415 

3.2 

"Includes  3 bands  for  which  no  data  and  no  sex  differentiation  were  given. 


TABLE  II 


BAND  RECOVERIES  OF  PHEASANTS  BANDED  AND  RELEASED,  FALL,  1961 


Sex 

Number 

Released 

Total 

Return 

Per  Cent 
Return 

Road- 

Kills 

Found 

Dead 

Predator 

No 

Data 

Hunting 

Season 

1961 

1962 

No.  % 

No.  % 

Male 

700 

136 

19.4 

7 

0 

0 

3 

125  17.9 

1 .1 

Female  1,405 

5 

.4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 .1 

0 .0 

Both 

2,105 

141 

6.7 

10 

1 

0 

3 

126  6.0 

1 .03 

TABLE  III 

BAND  RECOVERIES  OF  PHEASANTS  BANDED  AND  RELEASED,  SPRING,  1962 


Sex 

Number 

Released 

Total 

Return 

Per  Cent 
Return 

Road- 

Kills 

Found 

Dead 

Predator 

No 

Data 

Hunting  Season 

1962 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Male 

4,194 

179 

4.3 

76 

15 

3 

0 

85 

2.0 

Female 

2,823 

29 

1.0 

22 

4 

1 

1 

1 

.04 

Both 

7,017 

211" 

3.0 

98 

19 

4 

4° 

86 

1.2 

"Includes  3 bands  for  which  no  data  and  no  sex  differentiation  were  given. 


TABLE  IV 


BAND  RECOVERIES  OF  PHEASANTS  BANDED  AND  RELEASED,  FALL,  1962 


Sex 

Number 

Released 

Total 

Return 

Per  Cent 
Return 

Road- 

Kills 

Found 

Dead 

Predator 

No 

Data 

Hunting  Season 

1962 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Male 

1,676 

208 

12.4 

5 

5 

0 

0 

198 

11.8 

F emale 

1,772 

17 

1.0 

10 

5 

0 

0 

2 

.06 

Both 

3,448 

225 

6.5 

15 

10 

0 

0 

200 

5.8 
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Noise  Is  Affecting  the  Use  of 

High  Powered  Rifles  for  Ground  Hogs  . . . 


Chucks  at  a (Short)  Distance 

By  Bob  Belli 


HPHROUGH  the  18X  Unertl  scope, 
A the  feeding  chuck  seemed  right  in 
my  lap.  I gently  moved  the  heavy- 
barrel  wildcat  6-mm.  a trifle  until  the 
crosswires  rested  steadily  on  its  shoul- 
ders and  touched  the  trigger  of  the 
empty  rifle. 

CLICK. 

That’s  all.  That  chuck  was  as  safe 
as  the  gold  in  Ft.  Knox.  Because  of 
Pennsylvania’s  safety  zone  laws*  and 
the  danger  of  shooting  toward  the 
buildings  behind  him,  that  chuck 
would  die  from  nothing  but  old  age. 

Through  either  a touch  of  genius  or 
dumb  luck  that  whistler  had  dug  his 
den  less  than  100  yards  from  the  back 
door  of  a neat  farmhouse.  Had  I shot, 
not  only  would  I have  violated  the 
law,  but  one  shot  with  my  100-grain 
spitzer  shell  from  my  high-intensity 
rifle  would  have  rattled  the  windows 
in  their  frames,  stopped  the  hens  from 
laying  for  a week— and  closed  an  en- 
tire farm  to  hunting.  I hadn’t  even 
removed  a cartridge  from  my  pocket 
when  I saw  him. 

How  often  has  this  happened  to 
you?  Truth  is,  with  the  constant  exo- 
dus of  former  city  dwellers  to  the 
hinterlands,  regions  which  for  years 
were  wide  open  to  varmint  hunters 
using  everything  up  to  wildcat  .300 
Magnums  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
As  appealing  as  the  latest  oversize 
wonders  are  ballistieally,  we  re  run- 
ning out  of  places  to  use  them,  largely 
because  of  one  factor:  noise. 


a It  is  unlawful  to  hunt,  chase,  disturb,  or 
shoot  any  wild  bird  or  wild  animal  or  dis- 
charge any  firearm  or  other  deadly  weapon 
within  150  yards  of  occupied  buildings 
( safety  zone)  without  having  permission 
from  the  owner  or  occupants  of  the  buildings. 


How  much  difference  does  the  long 
rifle  make?  That’s  the  question  we  had 
to  ask  ourselves.  The  answer?  Not 
much.  Most  good  chances  come  at  200 
yards  or  less.  Many  shooters  pass  up 
these  shots.  It’s  not  too  sporting  to 
demolish  a chuck  at  150  yards  with  an 
outfit  that  will  kill  him  cleanly  at  450. 
But  the  net  result  of  this  is  less  shoot- 
ing. And  isn’t  a primary  purpose  of 
hunting  to  get  some  shooting?  Why 
use  outfits  which,  in  the  name  of 
sportsmanship,  make  us  pass  up  most 
shooting  opportunities?  If  the  current 
trend  continues,  we’ll  soon  have  to 
wait  for  half-mile  shots  because  the 
needle  we  blast  out  of  the  necked- 
down  .50-caliber  case  makes  it  too  easy. 

That’s  the  crux  of  the  matter.  In  the 
constant  effort  to  kill  chucks  at  ever- 
increasing  ranges,  we’ve  come  to  be- 
lieve that  it  in  itself  is  the  sign  of  a 
rifleman.  Few  of  us  give  credit  to  the 
equipment  used.  And  that’s  where  it 
really  belongs.  What  is  so  difficult 
about  hitting  a chuck  if  our  bullet’s 
speed  is  so  high  that  no  special 
thought  must  be  given  to  trajectory? 
Then  if  it’s  just  a matter  of  holding 
and  squeezing,  any  competent  rifle- 
man, from  a solid  position,  has  no 
trouble  getting  minute-of-angle  groups 
—good  enough  for  hits  to  a quarter 
mile.  We’d  be  first  in  line  to  praise 
the  guy  who  could  consistently  kill 
varmints  at  varying  ranges  up  to  400 
using,  say,  a .45-70.  With  its  rainbow 
trajectory,  exact  range  estimation  and 

HE'S  SAFE!  This  chuck  will  die  of  nothing 
but  old  age  because  he  chose  a home  site 
close  to  buildings  and  within  the  Safety 
Zone  area.  This  rifle  is  not  loaded,  just  a 
"click"  was  heard. 
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MOST  GOOD  chances  come  at  200  yards  or 
less.  Many  shooters  pass  up  these  shots. 

knowledge  of  the  bullet’s  path  would 
be  necessary.  But  with  a jazzed-up 
wonder  like  the  .264  Winchester,  .257 
Weatherby  or  6-mm.  Gibbs,  practically 
all  the  problems  are  eliminated.  Zeroed 
a couple  of  inches  high  at  100,  they 
take  chucks  to  beyond  300  with  no 
holdover  and  to  400  by  showing  a bit 
of  light.  It’s  no  harder  getting  kills 
that  far  with  these  loads  than  it  is  at 
200  with  a small  outfit,  and  the  shots 
don’t  come  nearly  as  often. 

So  why  not  advance  in  reverse  and 
give  some  consideration  to  varmints 
at  closer  ranges?  As  long  as  the  Safety 
Zone  Law  is  obeyed,  why  not?  This  is 
a reactionary  thought,  of  course,  but 
once  your  mind  gets  used  to  thinking 
in  units  the  length  of  only  one  or  two 
football  fields,  it  isn’t  so  bad.  Maybe 
we  should  say  600  feet  instead  of  200 
yards.  Sounds  bigger.  Or  even  7,200 
inches  for  those  who  are  fascinated  by 
big  numbers.  Actually,  we  could  con- 
vert this  to  millimeters  and  really  im- 
press the  aficionados.  Strange  how 
they  like  numbers  to  be  large  when 
speaking  of  range  and  small  when 
describing  a group  measurement. 


They  d really  be  flabbergasted  if  some- 
how the  numbers  were  transposed. 

We  don’t  suppose  any  great  hordes 
of  readers  will  be  converted  to  taking 
shots  only  within  250  yards,  rather 
than  beyond,  but  possibly  a few  kin- 
dred spirits  are  still  to  be  found.  If  so, 
what  are  we  going  to  use  for  our 
hunting? 

Big  Ones  Won't  Do 

The  big  ones  won’t  do,  not  even 
loaded  down.  Not  that  it  wouldn’t  be 
possible  to  get  satisfactory  results,  but 
it  would  be  psychologically  frustrating 
to  chamber  a king-size  Magnum  case 
necked  to  .243,  carefully  aim,  squeeze, 
then  hear  it  go  pop.  Not  POP.  Just 
pop.  In  a little  case  you  don’t  mind  a 
pop— it’s  to  be  expected.  But  in  a Mag- 
num it  just  won  t do.  Not  even  in  a 
medium-size  case,  say  something  in 
the  .243  to  06  range. 

We  can  hear  the  howls  now.  If  we 
eliminate  something  as  small  as  the 
.243,  what  s left?  If  we  further  state 
that  the  Swift,  .22-250  and  .219  Don- 
aldson are  unnecessarily  loud  and 
long-ranged,  our  listeners’  startled  an- 
guish gives  way  to  a mewling  whimper, 
their  eyes  get  glassy  and  they  enter 
something  like  a catatonic  state. 

This  is  to  be  expected  from  shooters 
who  joined  the  clan  in  recent  years. 
Cutting  your  varmint  teeth  on  a .22- 
250  is  like  learning  to  drive  in  a 
hopped-up  Thunderbird  with  no  prior 
knowledge  of  the  Models  T or  A. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are 
places  a Model  A is  still  superior  to  a 
T-Bird.  The  same  situation  exists  in 
the  gun  field.  If  we  limit  our  shots  to 
a full  200  yards  and  want  to  hunt  in 
the  vicinity  of  farm  buildings,  veloci- 
ties of  3,600  to  4,400  foot  seconds 
aren’t  necessary  or  even  desirable. 
Older  hunters  know  this.  They  even 
remember  the  delightful  little  loads 
with  which  they  literally  dotted  a 
chuck’s  eye  in  an  honest  187  steps— 
the  famous  .22  Hornet,  and,  somewhat 
later,  the  .218  Bee. 

Except  possibly  in  heavy  handloads 
to  be  used  in  strong  rifles,  these  little 
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beauties  didn’t  come  close  to  even 
3,000  foot  seconds.  But  they  were  ex- 
tremely deadly  to  150  yards  and  with 
judicious  holdover  could  be  counted 
on  to  200  or  so.  In  other  words,  they 
required  about  the  same  shooting  abil- 
ity here  as  the  latest  wonders  do  at 
twice  the  distance.  However,  as  they 
use  only  10  to  15  grains  of  powder,  as 
against  a small  shovelful  in  the  Mag- 
nums, they’re  quiet  to  shoot.  And  this 
means  they  can  be  fired  as  close  as 
150  yards  to  farm  buildings  without 
having  the  owners  in  an  uproar.  This 
gives  more  shots  per  day  and  this  in 
turn  makes  better  riflemen. 

Some  20  years  after  the  appearance 
of  the  Hornet  came  the  most  useful 
varmint  load  ever  produced,  the  .222 
Remington.  Using  about  20  grains  of 
powder  this  little  case  drives  a 50- 
grain  spitzer  slug  at  3,200  foot  seconds 
with  only  moderate  report  and  blind- 
ing accuracy.  It  has  a trajectory  flat 
enough  to  add  about  75  yards  to  the 
Hornet  and  Bee,  which  will  take  care 
of  most  chances  without  arousing  the 

SHELLS  WITH  10  to  IS  grains  of  powder 
are  quiet  to  shoot  and  can  be  fired  close  to 
farm  buildings  (beyond  the  150-yard  safety 
zone  area)  without  having  the  owners  in 
an  uproar. 


whole  neighborhood.  This  load  is 
about  as  high  as  we  want  to  go  in  re- 
gards to  noise. 

“But  these  are  all  factory  loads!”  I 
can  hear  that  complaint  already.  Some 
people  are  happy  only  when  using  a 
home-brewed  creation,  and  we  sympa- 
thize with  them.  There  is  a satisfaction 
in  using  a wildcat  that  just  doesn’t 
accrue  to  factory  jobs,  even  when 
handloaded.  There’s  a simple  answer, 
though.  Simply  rechamber  to  the  K- 
Hornet  or  Mashburn  Bee.  The  in- 
creased case  size  makes  deadly  200- 
yard  outfits  out  of  the  pair.  Or  settle 
on  something  like  the  2R  Lovell,  in 
the  same  bracket.  There’s  no  point  in 
“improving”  the  .222.  The  case  already 
gives  the  velocity  needed  for  our  pur- 
poses and  the  primary  objective  is  to 
keep  noise  down,  not  increase  it. 

On  Rimmed  Cases 

All  these  loads  except  the  .222  are 
on  rimmed  cases  and  work  well  on 
single-shot  actions,  still  obtainable  at 
reasonable  prices,  as  well  as  the  in- 
expensive Krag,  which  would  not  be 
chosen  for  high-pressure  loads.  A 
single-shot  action,  coupled  with  a 20" 
or  22"  barrel,  makes  a short  handy 
outfit  and  one  just  enough  different 
from  the  present-day  run  of  things  to 
give  pride-of-ownership  values.  Even 
a fairly  heavy  barrel,  chosen  for  top 
accuracy,  doesn’t  make  a cumbersome 
outfit  here. 

All  factory  outfits  can  be  recham- 
bered for  the  improved  cases,  of 
course.  Though  many  of  the  famous 
combinations,  such  as  the  M70/Hor- 
net,  are  no  longer  available,  they  often 
show  up  on  used-gun  markets.  We 
recently  saw  this  example  in  excellent 
condition  offered  for  eighty-five  dol- 
lars—a top  value.  Winchester’s  M43 
in  .218  Bee  makes  a nice  light  rifle  for 
carrying  and  the  older  M65  lever  gun 
gives  surprising  accuracy  in  that  cali- 
ber, though  the  round-nose  bullets 
required  by  the  tubular  magazine  are 
not  quite  so  good  in  the  wind.  Never- 
theless, it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
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JUST  TO  HIT  IT  would  have  been  too  easy. 
Even  a head  shot  was  no  great  challenge. 
So  Del  said,  "I'll  shoot  it  in  the  ear." 


better  gun  for  running  fox,  jackrabbit 
or  squirrel  shooting. 

Except  for  the  M65,  such  rifles 
should  have  hunting  type  scopes  of 
6X  to  10X,  in  solid  mounts.  The  short 
ranges  don’t  require  high-power  tar- 
get designs  and  the  sturdier  models 
are  less  bothersome.  The  best  rig  we 
ever  saw  on  the  M65  was  Stith’s 


Streamline  mount  with  a small-tube 
4X  scope.  This  is  enough  magnifica- 
tion for  running  shooting  and  2%X  will 
do  in  the  woods.  A medium  crosswire 
or  dot  is  the  best  reticule. 

Of  course,  loads  like  the  K-Hornet 
and  M-Bee  are  so  well  known  that 
many  shooters  will  object  to  using 
them.  They  feel  it’s  going  backwards. 
For  these  men,  we  suggest  some  seri- 
ous experimentation  in  case  design— 
the  .170  cartridges  being  worked  on 
are  a step  in  the  right  direction-with 
the  distinct  objective  of  finding  the 
perfect  250-yard  outfit.  This  could  be 
just  as  challenging  as  finding  one  for 
400-yard  shots. 

At  shorter  ranges  it  isn’t  enough 
simply  to  kill  a chuck.  Sportsmen  want 
to  place  their  bullet  with  the  precision 
of  a draftsman  putting  a dot  on  a 
graph.  It  can  be  done.  In  a recent 
hunt  with  Del  Edwards,  a chuck  was 
spotted  feeding  at  a distance  later  de- 
termined to  be  157  long  downhill 
paces.  Just  to  hit  it  would  have  been 
too  easy.  Even  a head  shot  was  no 
great  challenge.  So  Del  said,  “I’ll  shoot 
it  in  the  ear.”  And  the  50-grain  Sierra 
from  his  .222  Remington  found  the 
ear  orifice  so  perfectly  we  couldn’t 
even  locate  the  entrance  hole.  Such 
shots  give  a lot  of  satisfaction.  It  takes 
a rifleman  to  make  them.  Try  it. 


Commission  Issues  Safety  Appeal 
As  Woodchuck  Hunting  Increases 

With  the  coming  of  midsummer  and  increased  participation  in  wood- 
chuck hunting,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  issued  a special  safety 
message  recently.  John  Behel,  the  Commission’s  Hunter  Safety  Training  Co- 
ordinator, said:  “Woodchuck  hunting  is  a tremendously  popular  summer  sport 
in  Pennsylvania  but  at  the  same  time,  it  requires  extra  safety  measures.  Last 
year  37  hunters  were  injured  and  two  persons  were  fatally  shot  while  hunt- 
ing woodchucks.  Most  of  these  accidents  could  have  been  prevented  if 
shooters  had  made  absolutely  sure  of  their  targets  before  they  pulled  the 
trigger.  We  recommend  that  all  woodchuck  hunters  wear  safety  color  cloth- 
ing and  caps,  particularly  the  blaze  orange  color  which  experts  have  found 
to  be  the  most  easily  seen  color  under  all  light  conditions.  We  also  urge 
hunters  to  make  sure  there  is  a safe  backstop,  such  as  a hill,  behind  their 
targets.  No  hunter  should  ever  shoot  towards  buildings.” 
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A Famous  Hole  in  the  Ground 


PITHOLE 


By  Steve  Szalewicz 

Photos  hy  the  Author 


IN  NORTHEAST  Venango  County, 
on  the  first  day  of  any  deer  season 
as  many  as  400  automobiles  belong- 
ing to  hunters  park  along  seven  roads 
leading  to  Pithole  City. 

The  seven  roads  may  be  said  to 
come  to  nowhere  except  good  hunting 
country,  for  Pithole  City  in  December 
reverts  to  its  historical  position  as  a 
ghost  town,  where  the  oil  excitement 
of  1865-1866  zoomed  the  population 
from  three  farmhouses  to  15,000  peo- 
ple in  less  than  six  months.  The  ex- 
citement and  rush  were  all  over  in  18 
months. 

Built  as  a side  attraction  for  the 
Oil  Centennial  in  1959,  Pithole’s  one 
souvenir  shack,  of  middle  1800  plank 
board  design,  now  sits  atop  a hillock 
in  the  vee  of  Pithole  and  West  Pit- 
hole  Creeks  and  is  open  to  visitors 
about  Memorial  Day. 

On  a summer  Sunday  as  many  as 
500  tourists  might  stop  here  to  picnic 
in  the  large  park  or  take  a wagon 
tour  of  the  grassy  streets  of  Pithole, 
with  the  guide  very  often  dwelling 
at  some  length  on  the  novelized 
escapades  of  Ben  Hogan  and  his 
tempestuous  sweetheart,  the  darling 
of  Pithole  saloons,  French  Kate. 

But  many  of  the  same  tourists  re- 
turn to  Pithole  City  in  December,  not 
to  learn  more  about  French  Kate,  but 


THE  MODERN  DEER  HUNTERS  of  Pit- 
hole,  Venango  County,  also  hunt  for  the 
legendary  pits  which  gave  that  ghost  oil 
town  its  name.  This  slit  in  the  woodland 
floor  near  Oleopolis  is  located  five  miles 
down  creek  from  Pithole  City.  Paul  Thomas, 
of  Oleopolis  Road,  is  one  hunter  who  knows 
the  location  of  the  famous  pit. 

to  wander  through  the  surrounding 
country,  hunting  for  deer.  In  recent 
years  more  than  3,000  acres  of  nearby 
woodlands  have  been  timbered  off, 
creating  a good  supply  of  deer 
browse.  The  hunting  has  been  re- 
warding—fine  bucks  on  car  fenders 
coming  away  from  Pithole  attest  to 
that. 

And  likewise  many  hunters  while 
roaming  around  the  rough  brush  piles 
and  rocky  ridges  above  Pithole  Creek 
keep  an  eye  open  for  the  legendary 
pits  or  holes  which  gave  the  ghost 
town  its  redundant  name. 

It  seems  too  many  hunters  have  the 
notion  that  Pithole’s  flush  oil  strike  of 
January  1865  came  not  by  conven- 
tional wells  but  was  pumped  out  of 
deep,  mysterious  pits. 

There  are  pits  at  Pithole,  but  these 
are  shallow  cellar  holes  of  yester- 
year’s crude  pineboard  shacks  and 
sprawling,  false  front  hotels. 
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BUILT  AS  A SIDE  ATTRACTION  for  the  Oil  Centennial  of  1959,  Pithole's  one  souvenir 
shack,  of  middle  1800  plank  board  design,  now  sits  atop  a hillock  in  the  vee  of  Pithole 
and  West  Pithole  Creeks  and  is  open  to  visitors  about  Memorial  Day. 


The  mysterious  pits,  into  which  the 
pioneer  deer  and  turkey  hunters  threw 
stones  that  seemed  to  fall  forever,  over 
which  others  cocked  an  ear  and 
thought  they  heard  a flow  of  an 
underground  river,  perhaps  of  oil,  and 
from  which  there  was  supposed  to 
rise  a gassy  vapor,  exist  today  but 
they  are  five  miles  down-creek  from 
Pithole  City. 

The  name  “Pithole”  first  appeared 
in  print  about  140  years  ago.  It  was 
applied  to  Pithole  Creek,  a rapidly 
falling  stream  that  twists  through  a 
boulder  strewn  ravine  in  Cornplanter 
Township  and  enters  the  Allegheny 
River  at  Oleopolis,  about  eight  miles 
from  Oil  City. 

In  1819  Alfred  Brunson,  a traveling 
Methodist  preacher  who  was  sustain- 
ing the  word  of  God  among  the  early 
settlers  of  Allegheny  Township,  wrote 
an  account  called  the  “Western 
Pioneer.” 

Brunson  preached  a circuit  out  of 
Titusville.  One  of  the  stops  included 
a settlement  at  Dawson’s  now  known 
as  Dawson  Center  and  likewise  recog- 
nized by  today’s  deer  hunters  as  the 
fork  in  the  road  near  the  Little  Stone 
Arch  Bridge  a mile  north  of  Pithole 
City.  The  right  fork  leads  to  the  Eagle 


Rock  Narrows  overlooking  the  Al- 
legheny River  and  the  famous  deer 
and  turkey  ranges  of  Pine  Creek.  The 
left  enters  Route  36  at  the  Tem- 
perance House. 

One  day  Brunson  left  Dawson  for 
Titusville  but  got  lost  in  the  thick 
forests  and  wandered  to  the  left  over 
the  high  ridges  above  a rushing 
stream  until  he  stumbled  onto  “a  most 
natural  well”  overlooking  the  Al- 
legheny River. 

Six-Foot  Opening 

He  described  the  chasm  to  be 
“about  six  feet  open  at  the  top  and 
on  the  highest  ridge,  but  no  bottom 
had  then  if  ever  since  been  found.  A 
constant  current  of  air  came  out  of 
it  and  of  such  nature  as  to  putrefy 
fresh  meat  in  a few  minutes. 

“This  fact  was  discovered  by  a 
hunter  suspending  some  game  (said  to 
be  wild  turkeys  in  some  accounts  and 
bear  and  squirrel  in  others)  in  it  by 
a rope  while  he  extended  his  hunt  a 
short  time.  The  cause  of  this  bad  air 
was  not  known.” 

The  disturbing,  unfathomable  pits 
gave  their  name  to  the  stream  flow- 
ing in  the  narrow  valley  below.  It 
was  called  Pithole  Creek.  So  when 
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oil  was  discovered  in  1865  on  the  flats 
located  at  the  junction  of  West  Pit- 
hole  and  Pithole  Creeks,  the  city  that 
sprang  up  so  suddenly,  was  called 
Pithole  City. 

There  are  other  accounts  dealing 
with  the  discovery  of  the  pits.  The 
first  white  hunters  (these  could  be 
presumed  to  be  the  first  settlers  of 
the  Plumer  region— James  Ricketts, 
High  Morrison,  William  Shaw,  and 
Abraham  Prather)  were  attracted  to 
a hole  around  which  snow  was  melted, 
above  which  the  trees  were  frosted 
and  from  which  a foggy  mist  was 
rising. 

Today  only  a few  people  know  the 
exact  locations  of  the  several  leg- 
endary pits  or  cracks  in  the  sand- 
stone ridges  of  Pithole  Creek. 

Most  Awesome  Pit 

The  most  awesome  pit  and  probably 
the  one  over  which  the  hunter  hung 
his  wild  turkeys  could  be  the  crevice 
on  the  Bowman  Proper  oil  leases 
about  two  miles  from  Plumer. 

This  pit  is  reached  by  a mile-long 
private  lane  which  leaves  the  Oleo- 
polis-Eagle  Rock  Road  and  ends  at 
the  Scott  Martin  oil  lease  home. 

Martin,  a hunter  and  trapper,  has 
pumped  wells  near  the  pit  for  40 
years.  The  snow  still  melts  around  the 
crevice,  the  trees  are  frosted  and 
foggy  vapors  rise  “in  zero  weather,” 
he  says. 

However  there  is  no  perceptible 
taint  to  the  air  which  stirs  from  the 
dark  depths.  The  current  only  gently 
moves  ferns  and  grasses  hanging  at 
the  lip  of  the  pit. 

Other  small  “pitholes”  or  cracks  are 
said  to  exist  on  the  western  ridge  of 
Pithole  Creek,  and  even  one  pit  is 
said  to  be  on  the  hill  across  the  river 
from  Henry’s  Bend,  a famous  fishing 
and  deer  camp  community. 

But  a very  prominent  role  was  given 
another  hole  a mile  downcreek  from 
the  Scott  Martin  home.  This  depres- 
sion, with  a cave-like  opening,  is 
located  within  50  yards  of  Oleopolis 
television  tower. 


IN  RECENT  YEARS  more  than  3,000  acres 
of  nearby  woodlands  have  been  timbered 
off,  creating  a good  supply  of  deer  browse. 
The  hunting  has  been  rewarding — fine  bucks 
on  car  fenders  coming  away  from  Pithole 
attest  to  that. 

It  can  be  reached  by  a ten-minute 
hike  following  the  old  Oleopolis  road, 
which  itself  follows  near  a well-worn 
deer  and  Indian  Trail. 

In  September,  1866,  the  Oleopolis 
pit  was  visited  by  “40  gentlemen”  of 
Pithole.  Two  accounts  of  this  pilgrim- 
age, one  in  fact  and  the  other  in  a 
delightful  burlesque  were  written  by 
Charles  C.  Leonard  of  Titusville. 

Leonard  was  a reporter  ( 1959 ) for 
the  Pithole  Record.  He  departed  from 
fact  occasionally  to  capture  the  hu- 
morous events  and  comic  situations 
of  early  oildom  under  the  name 
Crocus. 

Wrote  Leonard:  “Pithole:  Its  His- 
tory.” 

“Resolving  to  solve  the  mystery  that 
so  long  hung  over  the  name  and 
origin  of  Pithole,  a party  of  gentle- 
men concluded  to  visit  this  ‘hole’ 
which  formed  so  prominent  a part  of 
our  past  history,  and  to  which  the 
‘oldest  inhabitant’  had  not  yet  paid  a 
pilgrimage,— and  ascertain  by  actual 
investigation  if  the  wonderful  at- 
tributes ascribed  to  it  really  existed, 
or  were  the  wild  vagaries  of  tradi- 
tional lore  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  with  all  the  enlargements 
which  time  and  distance  lend  to 
stories  of  ye  olden  time. 

“Like  the  ‘King  of  France  with 
forty  (thousand)  men  we  marched 
up  the  hill,’  where  the  simile  ended 
for  the  time  being,  and  the  Mecca  to 
which  we  had  turned  our  faces  was 
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THE  BOULDERS  ALONG  Pithole  Creek 
pinch  the  scenic  trout  stream  at  this  point 
to  form  what  hunters  call  "Fox  Crossing." 
Foxes,  pursued  by  tonguing  hounds,  get 
across  the  swift  creek  here. 


before  us.  The  ‘hole,’  the  ‘pit,’  the 
‘cavern,’  the  opening  which  gave  Pit- 
hole  Creek  a name  was  before  us!  We 
had  full  opportunity  of  feasting  our 
eyes  upon  the  historical  spot  which 
had  become  sacred  as  a portion  of  the 
veritable  ground  trod  by  our  fore- 
fathers while  the  red  man  of  the  forest 
yet  rung  his  bloody  warhoops  through 
the  wooded  aisles  and  chanted  his 
defying  death  song  at  the  captive 
stake. 

Beyond  Was  Unknown 

“All  the  investigations  when 
brought  under  the  focus  of  critical 
examination  reduced  themselves  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  a ‘hole  or  pit’ 
which  was  explorable  to  the  distance 
of  thirty  feet  or  more  without  risk. 
That  by  great  exertion  the  point  at 
which  exploration  generally  ceased 
might  be  passed,  and  what  was  be- 
yond nobody  knew.  Satisfied  with  ar- 
riving at  these  results  the  entire  party 
completes  the  simile  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article  and  ‘marched 
down  the  hill  again.’  ” 


Game  Commission  Invites  Public 
To  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Museum 

Looking  for  something  different  in  your  vacation  travel  during  late  sum- 
mer? The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  suggests  a stop  at  its  Pyma- 
tuning Waterfowl  Museum.  This  educational  facility  is  located  on  Ford  Island, 
in  the  middle  of  Pennsylvania’s  largest  waterfowl  refuge,  about  one  mile 
south  of  Linesville,  Crawford  County.  The  museum  building  and  grounds, 
entirely  paid  for  by  hunters  license  money,  is  open  to  the  public  from  10  a.m. 
to  7 p.m.  daily  through  the  summer  months.  There  is  no  admission  charge 
and  plenty  of  free  parking  is  available. 

Featuring  over  250  mounted  specimens  of  50  different  waterfowl  and  shore- 
bird  species,  the  museum  collection  is  world-famous  for  the  variety  and 
quality  of  its  displays.  All  of  the  ducks,  geese  and  other  birds  in  the  exhibit 
were  collected  in  the  Pymatuning  Reservoir  area.  Last  year  the  museum  was 
visited  by  more  than  300,000  persons  from  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  many  foreign  countries. 
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PGC  Photo  by  George  Harrison 

HARD  TO  BELIEVE  that  this  lovely  rhodo- 
dendron is  poisonous  if  eaten.  Any  part  of 
this  plant  will  cause  trouble  and  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  reach  of  small  children. 

ALMOST  every  one  of  us,  as  a child 
or  an  adult,  has  walked  through 
the  high  grass,  reached  down  and 
pulled  out  the  inner  blade  and  chewed 
at  the  sweet  pale-green  core.  Tastes 
good!  And  I guess  there’s  no  harm  in 
it— maybe  even  a vitamin  or  two. 
After  all,  horses  and  cows  get  pretty 
husky  on  such  a diet. 

There  are  a number  of  common  out- 
door plants,  however,  that  can  either 
kill  you  or  make  you  want  to  die 
should  you  eat  them.  Children  are 
especially  vulnerable. 

We  have  always  managed  to  find  a 
shady  spot  for  a bed  of  lilies  of  the 
valley  in  the  various  locations  in 
which  we’ve  lived  over  the  years. 
When  they’re  blooming,  I will  often 
pull  off  a sprig  or  two  and  place  them 
in  my  lapel.  When  the  stems  are  too 
long  I bite  them  to  size— or  at  least 
I used  to  until  I read  in  a National 
Safety  Council  publication  that  they 
were  poison.  Now  I leave  them  alone 
—enjoying  only  the  fragrance  as  I 
pass  by. 


Beautiful  But  Deadly  . . . 

POISON 

POSIES 

By  Bill  Walsh 

While  the  poison  in  lilies  of  the 
valley  might  not  be  fatal  to  an  adult, 
it  could  kill  a child.  And  it  would 
make  an  adult  uncomfortable  with 
“the  miseries.” 

Of  course,  most  outdoorsmen  know 
that  mountain  laurel  is  poisonous.  Any 
part  of  the  plant  can  cause  trouble  if 
eaten.  The  same  is  true  of  rhododen- 
dron. 

In  the  case  of  bittersweet,  only  the 
berry  is  poisonous.  In  the  case  of  the 
bluebonnet,  it’s  the  seed  that’s  to  be 
avoided. 

Although  the  common  potato  graces 
the  tables  of  America  daily,  it  is  not 
too  commonly  known  that  the  seed 
sprouts  are  pure  poison  and  should 
never  be  used  in  any  way  as  food. 

Another  “poison  posy”  is  the  tulip 
—and  it’s  the  bulb  of  this  plant  that 
will  do  the  damage.  It  is  also  the 
bulb  of  the  narcissus  that  will  make 
you  or  a child  wish  he’d  never  seen  it. 

While  not  intended  as  a complete 
list,  the  treacherous  beauties  listed 
with  this  article  are  some  of  the  most 
common  dangerous  ones.  All  except 
the  columbine,  Spanish  bayonet,  spi- 
der lily  and  sweet  pea  CAN  BE 
FATAL  if  consumed  in  a quantity 
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Photo  by  Lowary 

JUST  THE  BERRIES  of  the  bittersweet  are  considered  poisonous.  This  plant  decorates 
many  a Pennsylvania  home  in  the  fall  of  the  year  but  should  be  displayed  with  care  to 
see  that  children  will  not  be  able  to  eat  it. 


Many  You  Wouldn't  Expect  Are  Poisonous  . . . 


which  a child  might  eat.  The  idea 
being  to  make  certain  your  youngsters 
understand  that  you’ve  got  plenty  of 
cookies  and  other  snacks  on  hand  if 
they’re  hungry— and  that  it’s  unwise 
to  sample  leaves,  stems  and  berries  of 
plants  casually  encountered  in  the 
outdoors. 

Plant  Poisonous  Part 

Bittersweet  . Berry 

Bluebonnet  ......  Seed 

Burning  Bush Leaves 

Castor  Bean  Seed 

Columbine Berry 

Cyclamen  ....  Tuber 

Dumb  Cane  ...  Any  Part 

Elephant  Ear  ....  Any  Part 

Four  O’Clock  .....  Root,  Seed 


Foxglove  Leaves 

Iris  Bulb 

Ivy  Leaves 

Jimson  Weed  Any  Part 

Lily  of  the  Valley  ... Any  Part 

Mock  Orange Fruit 

Monkshood  Root 

Mountain  Laurel  Any  Part 

Narcissus  Bulb 

Oleander  Leaves 

Pimpernel  Any  Part 

Pinks  ...  Seed 

Potato  ....  Seed  Sprouts 

Rhododendron  Any  Part 

Scotch  Broom  Seed 

Spanish  Bayonet  Root 

Spider  Lily Bulb 

Sweet  Pea  . . Stem 

Tulip  Bulb 
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DDT  Use  Has  Been  Blunder,  Audubon  Spokesman  Says 


The  general  use  of  residual  insecti- 
cides such  as  DDT  for  the  past  twenty 
years  in  America  has  been  “a  blunder 
of  the  first  magnitude,”  according  to  a 
spokesman  for  the  National  Audubon 
Society. 

In  a statement  to  a pesticides  study- 
committee  appointed  by  Governor 
John  N.  Dempsey  of  Connecticut,  Au- 
dubon biologist  Roland  C.  Clement 
called  for  a “broad  reassessment”  of 
present  pest-control  methods  as  rec- 
ommended by  Federal  and  state  agri- 
cultural and  health  agencies.  He  urged 
abandonment  of  the  outdoor  use  of 
DDT  and  the  similar  chlorinated- 
hydrocarbons,  or  other  insecticides 
that  do  not  readily  break  down  or  dis- 
appear in  nature. 

“The  fact  now  stands  out  clearly— 
even  though  it  is  still  denied  by  many 
doctrinaire  spokesmen  for  agriculture 
and  the  chemical  industry— that  these 
residual  insecticides  are  poisoning  the 
whole  environment,”  Mr.  Clement  said. 

“For  example,  DDT,  the  most  widely 
used  of  these  poisons,  not  only  re- 
mains in  the  soil  up  to  ten  years,  but 
it  is  poisoning  whole  food  chains.  In- 
cidentally, it  took  us  ten  years  to  dis- 
cover this,  despite  the  fact  that  DDT 
is  the  most  thoroughly  studied  chem- 
ical in  use  as  an  insecticide. 

“We  believe  also  that  half  of  all  the 
DDT  applied  by  aircraft  is  carried  in 
suspension  in  the  atmosphere,  to  be 
precipitated  as  ‘fall-out’  far  from  the 
original  site  of  application,  thus  con- 
taminating regions  which  have  never 
had  a direct  application  of  DDT.  De- 
spite its  gravity,  this  problem  is  not 
now  being  studied  in  detail  by  any 
Federal  agency. 

“The  effects  of  such  chronic  poison- 
ing are  of  course  sometimes  long  de- 
layed and  difficult  to  detect,  but  they 
are  now  becoming  all  too  evident.  The 
reproductive  success  of  woodcock  has 
been  impaired  by  double  exposures  to 
chemicals,  on  both  the  northern  breed- 
ing and  southern  wintering  grounds 


Photo  by  Grant  Heilman 

ABANDONMENT  OF  THE  outdoor  use  of 
DDT  is  recommended  by  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society. 

of  this  famous  game  bird.  DDT  ap- 
pears to  be  responsible  for  mortality 
in  bald  eagle  embryos  and  adults,  and 
the  failure  of  the  Connecticut  coast’s 
osprey  population  is  correlated  with 
high  levels  of  DDT  in  the  eggs.  We 
are,  in  other  words,  finding  evidence 
of  damage  wherever  we  really  look 
for  it. 

“Despite  my  call  to  eliminate  resid- 
ual insecticides  from  our  outdoor  en- 
vironment,” Clement  told  the  Con- 
necticut committee,  “I  also  wish  to 
make  it  plain  that  I am  not  unmindful 
of  the  usefulness  of  many  insecticidal 
and  herbicidal  chemicals. 

“I  know,  furthermore,  that  many 
agency  and  industry  research  workers 
have  striven  valiantly  and  successfully 
to  perfect  safer  materials  and  safer 
methods  of  applying  them. 

“But  so  long  as  residual  poisons  are 
used  out  of  doors,  this  amounts  to  do- 
ing the  best  we  can  with  a dangerous 
situation.  There  is  no  reason  why  Con- 
necticut’s citizens  should  continue  to 
put  up  with  this  state  of  affairs.  . . . 
There  is  no  lack  of  alternatives  open 
to  us,  either  in  the  form  of  carefully 
handled  nonresidual  chemicals,  in  bio- 
logical controls,  or  in  cultural  modi- 
fications to  keep  troublesome  insects 
under  control.” 
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HAPPINESS  IS  the  call  of  a bobwhite. 


Happiness  j 

Editor’s  Note:  Charles  M.  Schulz,  c 
authored  a cartoon  book  entitled  “ Hap 
depicts  the  simple  little  things  in  life  u 
borrowed  the  theme  of  Mr.  Schulz’s  b< 
the  simple  things  of  the  outdoors  whix 
to  enjoy  our  wildlife  heritage. 


HAPPINESS  is  your  first  deer. 


HAPPINESS  is  the  baying  of  a coon  dog. 


HAPPINESS  is  seeing 


he  Outdoors 

>r  PEANUTS  of  the  comic  strips,  recently 
I?  a Warm  Puppy.”  This  very  original  idea 
ake  children  happy.  GAME  NEWS  has 
yresent  a photo  feature  covering  some  of 
happiness  to  those  of  us  who  know  how 


HAPPINESS  is  learning  the  night  sounds 
from  a swamp. 


I fawn  in  a spring  woods. 


HAPPINESS  is  a glimpse  of  a band  c 
wild  turkeys. 
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HAPPINESS  is  the  mournful  honking  c 
geese  flying  south. 
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PERRY  COUNTY— In  investigating 
a possible  violation  with  Officers 
Utech  and  Moyle  in  Cumberland 
County  we  asked  a farmer  directions 
to  the  farm.  The  farmer  replied  in  the 
following  manner.  “Go  to  the  out 
movie,  turn  left,  go  to  the  first  inter- 
section turn  left,  go  to  the  first  ground 
road,  turn  left.  If  you  come  to  a store 
don’t  pay  no  mind  to  it,  but  if  you  see 
it  turn  around— you  went  too  far.”— 
District  Game  Protector  Jacob  Sit- 
linger,  Newport. 

Frost  Kill 

VENANGO  AND  MERCER 
COUNTIES— Prospects  for  a crop  of 
game  food  next  fall  are  very  poor.  A 
very  hard  freeze  with  temperatures 
dropping  into  the  low  twenties  in  the 
last  week  of  May  has  destroyed  the 
apple  and  other  fruit  crops  in  the 
area.  All  leaves  and  new  growth  on 
oak,  hickory,  sassafras,  grape,  and 
many  other  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 
killed  by  this  freeze;  even  much  of 
the  new  growth  on  evergreens  has 
turned  brown  and  appears  dead.— Ed- 
ward Borger,  Land  Manager. 


Double  Catch 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  - While 
five  trapping  beaver  to  eliminate  a 
damage  problem  in  May,  I had  caught 
and  removed  one  large  beaver  and 
then  opened  the  beaver  house  to  see 
if  there  were  any  little  ones  to  re- 
move. There  were  no  young  ones  so 
I thought  that  I had  caught  the  old 
hermit  and  that  the  case  was  closed. 
I left  the  live  traps  set  just  to  be  sure, 
and  the  next  morning  the  traps  were 
sprung  and  the  hole  was  plugged  in 
the  dam.  This  continued  for  a few 
days  and  had  me  puzzled  as  to  how 
this  beaver  could  spring  a live  trap 
and  leave  no  evidence.  In  despera- 
tion, I kept  relocating  the  live  traps 
and  was  finally  rewarded  by  seeing  a 
beaver  in  one  of  the  traps.  As  I waded 
closer,  I was  surprised  to  find  two 
beavers  in  the  same  trap.  They  looked 
like  twins  and  weighed  approximately 
25  pounds  each.  Apparently  they 
swam  and  traveled  side  by  side,  and 
I am  still  wondering  how  that  trap 
was  able  to  engulf  both  of  them  and 
hold  them.— District  Game  Protector 
William  Lee,  Titusville. 

Trappers  Met 

SOMERSET  COUNTY- The  Penn- 
sylvania Trappers  Association  and  the 
National  Trappers  Association  held 
their  annual  meeting  in  Confluence, 
Pa.,  on  May  24,  25  and  26.  There  were 
representatives  from  10  or  12  states, 
and  the  province  of  Ontario  attend- 
ing. Andy  Ewart,  our  Food  and  Cover 
Crop  Foreman  from  Greene  County 
gave  a very  informative  demonstra- 
tion on  predator  trapping.— District 
Game  Protector  Edward  Cox,  Somer- 
set. 
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Out  of  Reach 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY-On  May 
18  I went  to  investigate  where  a bear 
damaged  a beehive  near  New  Wash- 
ington. At  first  I didn’t  believe  that  a 
bear  had  smashed  the  beehive  be- 
cause the  landowner’s  dog,  a large 
German  shepherd,  was  chained  only 
8 feet  from  the  damaged  beehive. 
Upon  investigation,  however,  I dis- 
covered bear  tracks  all  around  the 
hives  and  also  claw  and  tooth  marks 
on  the  hive  itself.  The  landowner  told 
me  that  something  had  caused  the 
dog  to  bark  furiously  the  last  couple 
of  nights.  Evidently,  it  took  the  bear 
just  that  long  to  figure  out  that  the 
dog  was  chained  far  enough  away 
from  the  hives  so  as  not  to  bother  him. 
—District  Game  Protector  Lawrence 
Kuznar,  Houtzdale. 

Quads 

POTTER  COUNTY  - About  the 
middle  of  May,  three  gas  company 
employes  observed  an  old  mother 
bear  and  four  cubs  cross  the  South 
Branch  Road  a short  distance  from 
them.  According  to  a report  in  the 
Potter  Enterprise,  a local  newspaper, 
the  cubs  were  about  the  size  of  full- 
grown  woodchucks  and  they  put  on 
quite  a show  for  the  men.— District 
Game  Protector  H.  Richard  Curfman, 
Coudersport. 

New  Name 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY-While 
servicing  one  of  the  many  ridiculous 
complaints  which  I received  this 
month  I was  given  a new  title.  I have 
been  called  by  many  names,  some 
complimentary,  some  not  so  nice.  This 
one,  however,  really  took  the  cake. 
While  getting  the  details  of  the  com- 
plaint from  an  elderly  lady  in 
Lemoyne,  she  called  to  one  of  her 
neighbors,  “Mary,  come  on  down,  that 
SQUIRREL  MAN  is  here  to  see  us.” 
—District  Game  Protector  Gene  Utech, 
Carlisle. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY -I  re- 
ceived a fox  complaint  from  one  of 
the  greenskeepers  at  a Country  Club 
just  outside  of  the  Philadelphia  city 
limits.  Upon  arriving  at  the  club,  the 
greenskeeper  said  that  one  of  the 
members  had  been  practicing  on  one 
of  their  practice  greens.  The  golfer 
would  drive  a ball  to  the  green  and 
note  where  it  landed.  Then  he  would 
tee  up  and  drive  another  ball.  This 
went  on  for  some  time  before  the  man 
noticed  that  some  of  the  balls  had 
disappeared.  He  decided  to  drive  an- 
other ball  and  see  what  happened. 
He  watched  the  ball  bounce  up  to  the 
green  but  before  it  stopped  a red  fox 
pup  ran  out  of  the  nearby  bushes, 
grabbed  the  ball  in  its  mouth  and 
scurried  back  into  the  bushes.  At  this 
time  the  man  heard  something  behind 
him.  When  he  turned,  one  of  the  adult 
foxes,  which  had  evidently  been 
watching  with  amusement,  turned  and 
scampered  away.  This  sounded  a little 
farfetched  to  me  until  I looked  around. 
Not  over  75  yards  from  the  greens- 
keeper’s  shed  I found  the  den.  You 
guessed  it;  there  was,  along  with 
pheasant  wings,  rabbit  tails,  muskrat 
skulls,  and  the  remains  of  a sparrow 
hawk  10  or  12  golf  balls,  all  chewed 
to  a different  degree.  So,  I came  to 
the  conclusion  that  golf  balls  must  be 
pretty  good  teething  rings,  for  fox 
pups  at  least.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Harry  Nolf,  Fort  Washington. 
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L nwelcome 

LUZERN  E COUNT1 — On  Tuesday 
xight  May  14  I received  a call  from 
Mr.  Magagoa  who  was  on  duty  at  the 

est  Hazleton  Borough  B7Mdin2.  He 
/ uJiCL  me  lDB-l  cl  D6-SX  wss 
nmning  around  the  borough  and  the 
iasi  ne  heard,  the  bear  had  climbed  a 
tree  on  Allen  Srreet.  He  said  people 
"•'ere  calling  and  some  were  hysterical 
M ben  I arrived-  I saw  the  fire  truck 
was  ar  be  scene  and  so  were  many 
people  It  was  now  close  :: 
j crock.  I found  Cmet  Meiss  ot  the 
• est  Hazleton  Police  and  after  talk- 
ing things  over  with  him  I learned 
that  when  the  bear  had  climbed  the 
tree,  some  thoughtless  individual  de- 
cided he  was  going  to  shoot  the  bear 
and  while  loading  Ms  ride,  a shot 
went  oft  accidentally.  It  was  just  luck 
that  no  one  was  hit.  I also  learned 
max  me  bear  was  rirsr  seen  out  on  roe 
edge  or  town  and  the  kids  started  to 
chase  it  and  from  what  I gathered, 
the  raster  the  bear  ran,  the  bigger  the 
chasing  crowd  grew.  After  having 
been  cornered  several  times  and  hav- 
ing jumped  over  some  yard  fences, 
brain  decided  he  better  get  up  a tree 
where  he  was  safe.  Of  course  there 
were  all  types  or  experts  present  who 
knew  how  to  get  bruin  down  and 
some  claimed  to  have  had  previous 
experience  at  this  type  work.  One  fel- 
low- told  me  he  was  going  for  some 
rope.  I saw  him  go  into  a house  and 
that  was  the  last  I saw  Mm.  Probably 
Ms  wife  found  out  what  he  had  in 
mind  and  locked  Mm  in  a closet.  The 
crowd  seemed  to  grow  and  from  their 


action  I knew-  that  they  did  not  know 
me  danger  that  could  possibly  arise 
if  brain  decided  he  wanted  to  leave 
and  could  make  Ms  own  path.  Finally 
the  Police  Department  cleared  the 
people  from  the  area  and  at  11:45 
p.m.  with  extreme  caution,  bruin 
came  down  and  tried  to  leave  but 
was  chased  up  another  tree  by  two 
characters.  He  didn’t  stay  long  and 
these  same  two  men  chased  him  with 
their  car  and  caused  him  to  crash  into 
the  Smith's  Greenhouse.  He  left,  how- 
ever, and  I bet  he  didn’t  stop  till  he 
got  to  Pike  County7  hoping  never  to 
see  West  Hazleton  again.— District 
Game  Protector  John  Doebling,  East 
Stroudsburg. 

Southern  Honey 

SOMERSET  COUNTY — Bear  dam- 
age is  not  news  in  northern  counties, 
but  for  Mr.  Orin  Gindlesperger  and 
Ms  wife,  in  the  small  community  of 
Davidsville,  Somerset  County7,  it  w7as 
quite  a surprise  to  see  a black  bear  of 
approximately  150  lbs.  helping  him- 
self to  honey  taken  from  their  bee- 
Mves  located  in  their  back  yard.  Bear 
last  seen  heading  NORTH.— District 
Game  Protector  James  Bums,  Stoys- 
town. 

"Whipped” 

FOREST  COUNTY- While  walk- 
ing pipeline,  one  of  our  lease  workers, 
John  Oliver,  was  surprised  to  have  a 
hen  turkey  come  running  out  of  the 
woods  at  him.  It  ran  around  and 
around  Mm  trying  to  get  an  opening 
shot  at  John:  but  he  turned  with  it, 
and  finally  in  desperation,  threw7  Ms 
lunch  bucket  at  it.  The  hen  proceeded 
to  flog  the  bucket,  then  again  started 
after  John.  He  had  a switch  of  about 
three  feet  in  length  that  he  used  as  a 
protective  measure,  but  the  hen  kept 
after  him  till  he  thought  to  whistle 
like  a hawk.  At  that  the  hen  ran  back 
the  w7ay  she  had  come.  She  evidently 
had  a nest  or  a brood  of  poults  close 
by7.— District  Game  Protector  Duane 
Gross,  Marienville. 
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COLUMBIA  COUNTY- Last  week 
one  day  I observed  an  unusual  sight. 
I have  seen  many  scarecrows  in  corn 
fields  in  my  travels  but  have  never 
seen  any  like  these.  A farmer  in  my 
district  went  to  a lot  of  pains  with  his 
scarecrows.  He  had  3 scarecrows 
located  in  a strip  of  corn  near  a moun- 
tain ridge.  Instead  of  the  regular 
standing  type,  he  had  his  scarecrows 
sitting  in  an  old  chair  and  I must 
say  they  sure  looked  real  and  ap- 
parently they  worked,  because  I 
walked  into  his  field  and  could  find 
no  corn  missing.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Harold  Harter,  Bloomsburg. 

Fishing  Line 

GREENE  COUNTY  - While  on 
general  patrol  with  Game  Protector 
Vesloski  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
we  stopped  at  Carmichaels  to  pick  up 
mail.  While  Ted  was  getting  his  mail 
from  the  Post  Office,  I noticed  a robin 
was  having  a hard  time  nearby.  On 
investigation  I discovered  that  the 
robin  was  trying  to  pull  a piece  of 
nylon  leader  that  was  tied  to  a nearby 
pole.  After  several  attempts  the  robin 
noticed  I was  watching  and  it  took  off 
towards  the  Monongahela  River.  I 
wonder  if  the  robin  was  going  fishing. 
—District  Game  Protector  L.  V. 
Haines,  Waynesburg. 


City  Site 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  - Less 
than  thirty  miles  from  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle on  the  eastern  edge  of  State 
Game  Lands  No.  203,  beavers  have 
built  a dam  and  house.  Their  site  is 
in  full  view  of  a well  traveled  road. 
These  engineers  of  the  wild  have  at- 
tracted a vast  audience  and  they  ap- 
pear to  enjoy  performing  for  the  pub- 
lic.—George  Szilvasi,  District  Game 
Protector,  Verona. 

People  Watcher 

FOREST  COUNTY— During  May,  I 
had  one  report  of  a bear  being  seen 
in  my  district.  This  bear  was  spotted 
near  the  highway  on  German  Hill. 
Several  carloads  of  people  stopped  to 
look  at  him.  This  didn't  seem  to 
bother  him  at  all— he  just  looked  back 
at  them.  Then  he  got  tired  of  standing 
and  looking  at  them,  so  he  sat  down 
and  looked  at  them.  More  cars 
stopped  and  more  people  looked.  Mr. 
Bear  decided  that  this  looking  game 
might  as  well  be  done  as  leisurely  as 
possible,  so  he  lay  down  where  he 
was  and  watched  all  the  people  that 
were  watching  him.  Several  people 
decided  to  see  how  close  they  could 
get  before  he  ran  away,  but  they 
backed  down  before  Mr.  Bear  moved. 
After  a while  he  decided  that  there 
wasn’t  anything  else  he  could  learn 
from  watching  these  people,  so  he 
stood  up  lazily  and  then  ambled  away 
through  the  woods.— District  Game 
Protector  Cecil  Toombs,  Tionesta. 
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Chicken  Bandit 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY -A  farmer 
recently  called  complaining  that  he 
was  losing  chickens  to  some  wild  an- 
imal. He  stated  that  he  was  losing 
2-3  chickens  a night,  but  could  not 
find  the  animal  tracks  or  any  signs  to 
indicate  the  type  animal  responsible 
for  the  thievery.  The  next  day  a check 
was  made  of  the  farm  and  surround- 
ing areas.  To  his  astonishment  and  to 
my  complete  surprise,  we  found  the 
evidence  revealing  the  “chicken  ban- 
dit.” Just  a few  hundred  yards  from  a 
railroad  track,  the  remains  of  a fire, 
chicken  feathers  and  bones,  and  old 
cans  which  were  used  for  cooking 
utensils  were  found.  This  just  shows 
you  that  all  animal  thievery  cannot  be 
blamed  on  wildlife.— District  Game 
Protector  Edward  Sherlinski,  Mifflin- 
ville. 

Call  of  the  Wild 

ELK  COUNTY  — James  Brier,  a 
farmer  near  Wilcox,  called  early  in 
May  and  stated  that  he  left  six 
domesticated  turkeys,  three  toms  and 
three  hens,  loose  to  range  around  the 
farm.  Three  wild  tom  turkeys  came 
into  the  yard  and  beat  up  his  toms 
and  apparently  made  love  to  the  tame 
hens.  Shortly  after,  the  hens  took  to 
the  woods  and  have  not  yet  returned. 
—District  Game  Protector  Leo  Mil- 
ford, Portland  Mills. 


Overload 

CHESTER  COUNTY  - Deputy  J. 
Arthur  Clark  reports  a hen  pheasant 
nest  with  30  eggs  on  Farm  Game  Proj- 
ect No.  1.  From  road  kills  it  would 
appear  that  there  were  more  pheasants 
in  this  area  this  spring.— District  Game 
Protector  P.  J.  Filkosky,  Parkesburg. 

Neighbors 

ERIE  COUNTY -l  have  observed 
two  mallard  hens  nesting  near  the 
banks  of  French  Creek.  Certainly  this 
is  not  unusual,  but  the  nests  are  only 
inches  apart  and  a foot  from  the  berm 
of  a well-traveled  Wattsburg  street.— 
District  Game  Protector  David  Kirk- 
land, Wesleyville. 

Bob-Bob-Bobbing  Along 

UNION  COUNTY  - Recently  my 
father  noticed  a robin  making  quite  a 
fuss,  seeming  unable  to  fly.  A closer 
look  showed  the  bird  had  apparently 
been  a victim  of  its  efforts  to  build  a 
nest.  Wrapped  about  the  body  and 
feet  were  several  feet  of  string.  Dad 
picked  up  the  robin,  removed  the 
string  and  after  a little  feather  ruffling 
it  flew  away.— District  Game  Protector 
John  Shuler,  Lewisburg. 

Up  in  the  Air 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  - Some 
wood  ducks  like  to  nest  up  in  the  air. 
In  Conneaut  Lake  Park  there  is  one 
nesting  in  a tree  at  an  estimated  70 
feet.— District  Game  Protector  Leo 
Badger,  Hartstown. 

Heavy  Freeze 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY- The  heavy 
freeze  on  the  night  of  May  23  has 
damaged  the  mast  and  food  produc- 
ing shrubs  in  my  district.— District 
Game  Protector  Louis  Mostoller, 
Johnstown. 
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PUBLIC  HEARING  was  held  by  the  Game  Commission  at  the  Capitol  on  June  22  to 
allow  sportsmen  to  express  their  desires  for  seasons  and  bag  limits  on  game  for  the  1963 
hunting  seasons.  Addressing  the  group  is  H.  L.  Buchanan,  President  of  the  Commission. 
Seated  are  M.  J.  Golden,  Executive  Director;  G.  L.  Bowers,  Deputy  Executive  Director; 
Commissioners  J.  A.  Thompson,  C.  F.  Hockersmith,  and  N.  Biddle. 


Two-Day  Antlerless  Deer  Season,  Liberalized  Beaver 
Trapping  Announced  by  Game  Commission 


A two-day  antlerless  deer  season 
and  slightly  liberalized  fur-bearer  trap- 
ping regulations  were  the  major 
changes  in  the  1963  hunting  and  trap- 
ping seasons  announced  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  last  month. 
The  seven  members  of  the  wildlife 
agency  met  in  Harrisburg  Saturday, 
June  22,  to  hold  a public  hearing  on 
viewpoints  of  state-wide  organizations 
interested  in  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife 
management  program  and  to  officially 
set  seasons  and  bag  limits  on  all  native 
game  birds  and  animals,  as  well  as 
fur  bearers,  for  the  license  year  be- 
ginning September  1. 

In  establishing  the  two-day  antler- 
less deer  season  on  December  16-17, 
the  Commission  also  announced  an 
allocation  of  204,450  permits.  Last 
year  201,950  antlerless  deer  licenses 


were  allocated  for  the  one-day  season. 
The  present  system  of  antlerless  deer 
harvests  went  into  effect  in  1951.  Since 
then  the  Commission  has  varied  the 
length  of  the  season  and  the  number 
of  permits  allocated  in  each  county 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  deer 
herd  and  the  size  of  the  harvest  in 
order  to  keep  the  winter  deer  herd  in 
balance  with  its  natural  food  supply. 
The  last  two-day  antlerless  season  was 
set  in  1955.  From  1957-59  the  Com- 
mission declared  three-day  seasons. 
For  the  past  three  years  one-day  ant- 
lerless deer  seasons  have  been  in 
effect. 

Trapping  seasons  on  Pennsylvania 
fur  bearers  follow  the  same  pattern  as 
in  recent  years  but  the  Commission 
announced  liberalized  harvest  regula- 
tions on  beavers  and  muskrats.  Brad- 
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ford,  Sullivan  and  Tioga  Counties 
were  added  to  the  area  in  which  the 
daily  and  season  limit  was  set  at  six 
beavers. 

Small  game  hunters  will  enjoy  about 
the  same  pattern  of  hunting  seasons 
and  bag  limits  as  in  1962.  The  Com- 
mission again  scheduled  a shorter  wild 
turkey  season  in  southcentral  and 
northeastern  areas  in  an  effort  to  main- 
tain and  build  up  breeding  popula- 
tions of  the  big  game  bird.  For  the 
sixth  consecutive  year,  an  extended 
season  was  declared  in  late  December 
and  early  January.  Cottontail  rabbits, 
ruffed  grouse  and  squirrels  will  be 
legal  game  during  this  season. 


Game  Commission  Allocates 
204,450  Licenses  for  1963 
Antlerless  Deer  Season 

A total  of  204,450  antlerless  deer 
licenses  have  been  allocated  on  a 
county  basis  for  the  1963  antlerless 
deer  season  in  Pennsylvania.  The  two- 
day  season  has  been  set  for  Monday, 
December  16,  and  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 17,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  In  addition,  Saturday, 
December  14,  has  been  established 
for  antlerless  deer  hunting  on  the  area 
within  the  chain  link  fence  at  Letter- 
kenny  Army  Depot,  Franklin  County. 
The  number  of  antlerless  deer  licenses 
allocated  for  the  state-wide  season 
this  year  represents  an  increase  of 
2,500  over  the  201,950  licenses  allo- 
cated for  a one-day  season  last  De- 
cember 17.  As  in  the  past,  all  licenses 
will  be  issued  through  county  treas- 
urers’ offices  according  to  law.  Appli- 
cations for  the  licenses  will  be  avail- 
able about  mid-August  from  any 
license-issuing  agent  or  from  Game 
Commission  offices.  Licenses  will  go 
on  sale  early  in  October. 

In  announcing  the  antlerless  deer 
license  allocation  for  the  1963  season, 
M.  J.  Golden,  Game  Commission  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  said,  “Every  year 
more  deer  are  produced  in  Pennsyl- 
vania than  are  necessary  to  maintain 


PGC  Photo  by  Batcheler 

PAST  PRESIDENT'S  AWARD  is  presented 
to  Commissioner  James  A.  Thompson,  of 
Pittsburgh,  by  Commission  President  H.  L. 
Buchanan,  of  Franklin. Thompson  was  Pres- 
ident from  1960-1962.  Others  pictured  are 
Commissioners  Smith,  Lucas,  Biddle,  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Golden,  Commissioners 
Hockersmith  and  Cramer. 

a stable  breeding  herd.  Normally  the 
over-wintering  herd  adds  about  30 
per  cent  to  its  size  with  each  fawn 
crop.  Because  seasons  restricted  ex- 
clusively to  buck  hunting  take  only 
about  12  per  cent  of  the  annual  in- 
crease, the  controlled  removal  of  a 
predetermined  number  of  antlerless 
deer  is  biologically  sound. 

“As  used  in  the  Commission’s  deer 
management  program,  this  approach 
to  herd  control  and  harvest  has  paid 
obvious  dividends.  Not  only  have  the 
sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  continued 
to  enjoy  high-yield  buck  harvests 
(1959-38,270;  1960-38,776;  1961- 
38,705;  1962-42,266)  but  the  deer 
themselves  have  benefited  in  the  form 
of  increased  reproductive  capacity,  re- 
duced winter  mortality,  and  improved 
range  conditions.” 


IN  SEASON 

( August , 1963) 

The  following  birds  and  animals 
may  be  legally  hunted  in  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  month  of  August: 
Game  Unprotected 

Woodchucks  Crow 
Raccoon  Great  Horned  Owl 

Fox  (all  kinds) 
Wild  Cat 

See  OFFICIAL  DIGEST  for  ad- 
ditional spetdes,  legal  hunting  hours 
and  other  information. 
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Pennsylvania  Official  1963  Open  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  established  the  fol- 
lowing seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  fur  bearers  for  the  1963 
hunting  license  year  which  begins  September  1. 


SMALL  GAME 

DATES  OF  OPEN  SEASONS 

First  Day  Last  Day 

Nov.  2 Nov.  30  AND 

Dec.  26  Jan.  4,  1964 

Nov.  2 Nov.  30  AND 

Dec.  26  Jan.  4,  1964 

Nov.  2 Nov.  30  AND 

Dec.  26  Jan.  4,  1964 

Nov.  2 Nov.  16 

Nov.  2 Nov.  23 

Nov.  2 Nov.  30 

Nov.  2 Nov.  30 

Dec.  26  Jan.  4.  1964 

No  close  season 
No  close  season 
No  close  season 
All  months  except  Oct.  1 
to  Nov.  1 


BIG  GAME 


Bear,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual 
Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  hunting  party  of 
or  more  

1 

three  2 

1 .. 

2 

Nov.  25 
Nov.  25 

Nov.  30 

Nov.  30 

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer 

\ 

--  Oct.  31 
Dec.  14600 

Deer,  male  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler,  or 
spike  3 or  more  inches  long 

a i 

i 

Dec.  2 

Deer,  Antlerless  .. 

) 

— _ Dec.  16 

Dec.  17°°° 

FUR 

Skunks  and  Opossums 
Minks  

BEARERS 

— - No  close 
Nov.  16 
— - Nov.  16 
--  Feb.  15 
— . Feb.  15 
....  Feb.  15 

season 

- - - Jan.  19,  1964 
-----  Jan.  19,  1964  & 
— ...  Mar.  15 

Mar.  15 

- Mar.  15 

Muskrats  (traps  only) 

Beavers  (traps  only )— Certain  Counties6000 

6 

6 - 
3 - 

—Remainder  of  state 

3 . 

Daily 

Limit 

combined  4 ... 


Rabbits,  Cottontail  ( not  more  than  20  in 

seasons)  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)  

(not  more  than  30  in  combined  seasons)  

Ruffed  Grouse  (not  more  than  10  in  combined  seasons) 

Wild  Turkey-Counties  and  parts  of,  not  listed  below  _ ) 
—Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below0  i 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  

Bobwhite  Quail  


Season 

Limit 

....  20 


30 

10 


8 

20 


Hares  ( Snowshoe  Rabbits ) 0 0 ( Certain  Counties  Closed ) 2 6 


Raccoons  (hunting  or  trapping) 
Woodchucks  (Ground  Hogs) 


Unlimited 

„ . Unlimited 

Grackles  Unlimited 

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  Oct.  1 to  Nov.  1,  inclusive)  ___  Unlimited 


NO  OPEN  SEASON  Hen  Pheasants,  Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

° Wild  Turkey  Sgoson-Nov.  2 to  Nov.  23  in  the  Counties  of  Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton, 
Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  Warren  and  in  those 
parts  of  Blair  and  Huntingdon  Counties  north  of  Route  22,  and  in  that  part  of  Mifflin  County 
north  of  Route  22  west  of  Lewistown  and  north  of  Route  522  east  of  Lewistown,  and  in  that 
part  of  Snyder  County  north  of  Route  522,  and  also  in  those  parts  of  Bradford,  Columbia, 
Luzerne,  Montour,  Northumberland  and  Wyoming  Counties  north  and  west  of  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

00  Hares  ( Snowshoe  Rabbits) -Counties  Closed:  Bedford,  Blair,  Cambria,  Centre,  Elk,  Forest,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Jefferson,  McKean,  Somerset  and  Warren. 

000  Except  Letterkenny  Army  Depot  Ammunition  Area  where  the  season  for  antlered  deer  shall  close 
December  13,  and  the  season  for  antlerless  deer  shall  be  December  14,  16  and  17. 

Counties  of  Bradford,  Lackawanna,  Monroe,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Wayne  and 
Wyoming. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  except  Sundays,  for  game.  The  opening  hour  for  small 
game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  November  2 will  be  8:00  a.m.,  EST. 
On  other  opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting  hours 
daily  are  from  7:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  EST,  excepting  from  July  1 to  September  30,  inclusive,  6:00 
a.m.  to  7:30  p.m.,  EST,  and  the  hours  for  the  October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6:00  a.m.  to 
5:30  p.m.,  EST.  (Federal  Regulations  for  seasons,  bag  limits  and  shooting  hours  on  migratory  game 
birds  will  be  announced  later. ) 
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Game  Commission  Declares  Two-Day  Open  Season 
To  Hunt  Antlerless  Deer— December  16-17,  1963 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  by  resolution  adopted  at  its  meeting  on  June  22, 
1963,  and  pursuant  to  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  law,  declared  an  open  season  for  the 
hunting,  taking  and  killing  of  antlerless  deer  (deer  without  visible  antlers  or  horns),  regard- 
less of  sex,  size,  age,  or  camp  limit,  except  in  Game  Refuges  or  Propagation  Areas  (other 
than  on  any  of  the  latter  which  the  Commission  may  later  specifically  declare  open  to  deer 
hunting).  Antlerless  deer  will  be  legal  on  December  16  and  17,  1963,  throughout  the 
entire  Commonwealth  (except  as  noted  above),  and  on  December  14,  16  and  17  within  the 
chain  link  fence  embracing  the  Ammunition  Area,  Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  Franklin 
County.  During  this  season  antlerless  deer  may  be  hunted  and  taken  only  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Game  Law  and  the  resolution  and  regulations  of  the 
Commission. 

The  quota  of  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  for  each  county  in  1963,  as  made  available  by 
action  of  the  Commission,  is  as  follows: 


NUMBER  OF  LICENSES  ALLOCATED  FOR  ISSUANCE  BY 
EACH  COUNTY  TREASURER 


Number 

County 

of 

County 

Seat 

Licenses 

Adams  

.Gettysburg  

..  1,750 

Allegheny  

Pittsburgh  .... 

1,300 

Armstrong  

Kittanning  

1,650 

Beaver  

Beaver  «.... 

1,150 

Bedford 

Bedford  

3,600 

Berks 

Reading  

..  3,950 

Blair  

. Hollidaysburg  .. 

2,300 

Bradford 

Towanda  

. 4,150 

Bucks  

. Doylestown  

..  2,800 

Butler 

Butler  

..  2,800 

Cambria 

Ebensburg  

- 2,600 

Cameron  

. Emporium  

..  2,300 

Carbon  ~ 

Jim  Thorpe  

..  4,000 

Centre  

Bellefonte 

4,150 

Chester  

West  Chester  .... 

..  2,500 

Clarion 

Clarion  

- 4,000 

Clearfield  

Clearfield  

..  4,000 

Clinton  

Lock  Haven  

..  3,350 

Columbia  

Bloomsburg  

._  2,550 

Crawford  

..Meadville  

. 3,400 

Cumberland  

..Carlisle  

1,200 

Dauphin  

..Harrisburg  

1,850 

Delaware  

.Media  

500 

Elk  

Ridgway  

..  7,300 

Erie  

Erie  . 

...  2,350 

Fayette  

-Uniontown  

...  2,250 

Forest  

Tionesta  

..  5,750 

Franklin  

Chambersburg  .. 

...  2,300 

Fulton  . 

. McConnellsburg 

2,100 

Greene  

- Waynesburg 

...  1,500 

Huntingdon  

Huntingdon  

...  5,000 

Indiana  

Indiana 

3,500 

Jefferson  

Rrookville 

4'000 

Juniata  

- Mifflintown  

...  2,650 

County 

County  Seat 

Lackawapna  Scranton  

Lancaster  Lancaster  

Lawrence  .New  Castle  

Lebanon  Lebanon  

Lehigh  Allentown  

Luzerne  Wilkes-Barre  ... 

Lycoming  Williamsport  .... 

McKean  Smethport  

Mercer  Mercer  

Mifflin  Lewistown  

Monroe  Stroudsburg  

Montgomery  Norristown  

Montour  Danville  

Northampton  Easton  

Northumberland  _ Sunbury  

Perry  New  Bloomfield 

Philadelphia  Philadelphia  

Pike  Milford  

Potter  Coudersport  

Schuylkill  Pottsville  

Snyder  Middleburg  

Somerset  Somerset 

Sullivan  Laporte  

Susquehanna  — Montrose  __ 

Tioga  — -Wellsboro  

Union  Lewisburg  

Venango  Franklin  

Warren  — Warren  

Washington  Washington  

Wayne  Honesdale  

Westmoreland  Greensburg  

Wyoming Tunkhannock  — 

York  York  


TOTAL 


Number 

of 

Licenses 
. 1,950 

_ 2,800 
. 1,150 

1,650 
. 1,000 
4,300 
..  5,100 
5,200 
1,650 
1,800 
3,100 
1,800 
800 
1,400 
1,700 
3,600 


4,550 
7,900 
6,950 
1,000 
3,800 
4,050 
4,100 
5,350 
. 1,500 

3,850 
. 7,200 
1,200 
. 5,550 
. 2,700 
2,200 
3,000 

204,450 


IMPORTANT— Applications  for  antlerless  deer  licenses  will  be  available  wherever  hunting 
licenses  are  sold.  DO  NOT  MAIL  APPLICATION  TO  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COM- 
MISSION OR  DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE,  HARRISBURG.  Antlerless  deer  licenses 
will  be  available  at  County  Treasurers’  offices  only,  in  early  October. 
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OUTDOOR  WRITERS  OF  AAAERICA,  holding  their  annual  conference  in  Erie  this  year, 
interviewed  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  (left)  at  a press  conference  pre- 
ceding his  address  to  the  Annual  Banquet.  Among  the  workshop  sessions  was  the  one  on 
public  relations  (right).  The  panel  consisted  of  (I.  to  r.)  Pete  Stevenson,  Managing  Editor, 
"Chronicle-Tribune,"  Elyria,  Ohio;  Pete  Roalman,  Philip  Lesly  Co.;  Jack  Perry,  "Post- 
Tribune,"  Gary,  Ind.;  Will  Johns,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission;  and  Lou  Klewer, 
"Toledo  Blade,"  Ohio. 


National  Outdoor  Writers  Gathered  in  Erie 
June  16-22  for  36th  Annual  Convention 


More  than  400  outdoor  writers  and 
their  families  met  in  Erie,  June  16-22, 
for  the  36th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
America.  Clifford  L.  Jones,  Deputy 
Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce,  delivered  the  welcom- 
ing address  on  Sunday  night,  June  16. 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  Association’s  annual  banquet, 
Thursday  evening,  June  20.  Through- 
out the  week,  the  writers  also  heard 
speeches  by  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson, 
President,  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute, Thomas  L.  Kimball,  Executive 
Director,  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, editors  of  national  outdoor  maga- 
zines and  newspapers.  Workshop  ses- 
sions on  photography,  outdoor  writ- 


ing, feature  writing  and  other  crafts 
of  the  profession  were  conducted  each 
morning  during  the  convention.  Offi- 
cial hosts  for  the  convention  were  the 
Greater  Erie  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers 
Association.  M.  J.  Golden,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  attended  opening  cere- 
monies to  welcome  Association  mem- 
bers to  Pennsylvania.  The  Commis- 
sion’s field  division  information  officers 
and  Willard  T.  Johns,  Information 
Specialist  in  Harrisburg  headquarters, 
also  attended  the  convention,  took 
part  in  the  program,  and  guided 
writers  on  a field  trip  to  the  Com- 
mission’s Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Man- 
agement Area  in  Crawford  County  on 
June  21. 


Regional  Cottontail  Management  Meeting  Planned  for  Reading 

Cottontail  rabbit  experts  from  12  northeastern  states  will  meet  in  Reading 
on  August  5.  The  occasion  is  the  biannual  meeting  of  the  Northeastern 
Cottontail  Technicians  Committee  of  the  North  American  Wildlife  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Conference. 

Some  63  research  people  will  gather  at  the  Game  Commission’s  southeast 
division  office  for  the  two-day  meeting  to  discuss  applied  management  and 
research  needs  of  the  cottontail  rabbit. 

Game  Biologist  Dale  E.  Sheffer  of  Gettysburg,  Committee  Chairman,  said 
that  a highlight  of  the  meeting  will  be  a tour  of  the  Carbon  County  Beagle 
Club  grounds  where  rabbit  management  is  being  applied  successfully. 
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COMMISSION  PRESIDENT  BUCHANAN  WAS  HONORED  by  Northwest  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs  at  the  Pymatuning  Goose  Management 
Area  on  June  9.  Left  to  right  are:  Dave  Frazier,  H.  L.  Buchanan,  Dr.  Allan  Booth,  Out- 
door Writer  Roger  Latham,  Executive  Director  M.  J.  Golden  and  The  Honorable  Ralph 
Merry,  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives. 


Northwest  Division  Sportsmen 
Honor  Game  Commission 
President 

H.  L.  Buchanan,  Franklin,  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, was  honored  by  the  Northwest 
Division,  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  during  a meeting 
at  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Man- 
agement Area  in  Crawford  County 
Sunday,  June  9.  H.  Paul  Wentworth, 
president  of  the  nine-county  sports- 
men’s group,  presented  Mr.  Buchanan 
with  a citation  “In  recognition  of  his 
untiring  efforts  for  the  sportsmen  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  development  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s 
waterfowl  management  program  and 
other  phases  of  wildlife  conservation.” 
More  than  150  persons  attended  the 
meeting,  including  Federation  offi- 
cials, Commission  member  James  A. 
Thompson,  Pittsburgh,  and  Executive 
Director  M.  J.  Golden,  outdoor  writers, 
legislators  and  representatives  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
In  addition  to  honoring  Mr.  Buchanan, 
the  sportsmen’s  organization  also  paid 
tribute  to  the  late  George  Keppler, 
long-time  District  Game  Protector  in 
Crawford  County,  and  Bill  Jackson, 
a Deputy  Game  Protector  and  prom- 
inent sportsman.  Both  of  these  men 
died  within  recent  months. 


Game  Commission,  Allegheny 
Forest  Officials  Hold  Planning 
Conference  at  Brockway 

Officials  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion met  in  June  at  the  Commission’s 
training  school  near  Brockway  to  dis- 
cuss their  cooperative  wildlife-forest 
management  program  on  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest.  The  two-day 
meeting  on  June  12-13  was  attended 
by  21  staff  members  and  field  officers 
of  the  two  organizations.  According 
to  William  Wentz,  Supervisor  of  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest,  and  C.  C. 
Freeburn,  Chief  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Division  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  conference  was  held  to 
evaluate  past  work  and  to  make  future 
plans  under  terms  of  a formal  co- 
operative agreement  initiated  by  the 
two  agencies  in  1949. 


Changing  Your  Address? 
Don't  Forget  GAME  NEWS 

The  Post  Office  will  not  forward 
copies  unless  you  pay  extra  postage 
and  we  cannot  replace  lost  copies.  SO 
PLEASE  ...  at  least  six  weeks  before 
the  first  issue  to  go  to  the  new  address, 
send  us  your  name,  new  address  includ- 
ing zip  code,  and  your  old  address.  Mail 
to  GAME  NEWS,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17120. 
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Boone  and  Crockett  Exhibit  Moves  to  Pittsburgh 


The  prize- winning  North  American 
big  game  trophies  of  the  1963  Boone 
and  Crockett  Club  Big  Game  compe- 
tition will  be  exhibited  in  the  Carnegie 
Museum,  Pittsburgh,  in  May,  1964. 

According  to  Robert  S.  Waters, 
Johnstown,  Chairman  of  the  Records 
of  North  American  Big  Game  Com- 
mittee of  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club,  the  trophies  will  be  judged  in 
Pittsburgh  in  late  April  and  on  display 
in  May.  These  biennial  exhibitions  had 
previously  been  held  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York  City. 

In  preparation  for  the  exhibit  move 
to  Pittsburgh,  six  Game  Commission 
Conservation  Information  Assistants 
stationed  at  each  of  the  Commission’s 
six  field  division  headquarters  were 
trained  in  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
scoring  methods. 


The  six  Game  Commission  men 
were  part  of  a group  attending  the 
North  American  Big  Game  Measuring 
Seminar  at  Carnegie  Museum  in  early 
June. 

With  the  qualifying  of  the  six  Game 
Commission  men,  any  hunter  who 
thinks  he  has  killed  a record  North 
American  big  game  animal  can  now 
have  his  trophy  measured  at  any  of 
the  Commission’s  six  field  division 
offices.  The  six  CIA’s  are: 

Northwest— Robert  Parlaman,  P.  O. 
Box  31,  Franklin. 

Southwest— S.  K.  Weigel,  339  W. 
Main  Street,  Ligonier. 

Northcentral— Vern  VanOrder,  Avis. 

Southcentral— J.  S.  Chick,  327  Penn 
Street,  Huntingdon. 

Northeast  — S.  A.  Kish,  R.  D.  4, 
Dallas. 

Southeast— Paul  Glenny,  R.  D.  2, 
Reading. 


THESE  DAY-OLD  CHICKS  are  being  delivered  to  Mrs.  Krick,  R.  D.  1,  Delta,  by  District 
Game  Protector  in  York  County  Edward  Clark.  Mrs.  Krick  is  a participator  in  the  Game 
Commission's  Farm  Game  Cooperative  Program. 

PGC  Photo  hy  Delhert  Batchelor 


Brush  Ml.  Sportsmen  Help  Game  Commission 


PGC  Photos  by  Joe  Chick 

CREATING  FOOD  AND  COVER  for  game  (left)  is  Lou  Hopfl,  executive  officer  for  the 
Brush  Mountain  Sportsmen's  Club,  and  Paul  Rupert,  a member  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion's Food  and  Cover  Corps.  Clearing  a food  plot  (right)  is  Corpsman  Lawrence 
Showalter  directed  by  club  president  Michael  Geiner.  This  is  a cooperative  program 
between  the  sportsmen  and  the  Game  Commission  on  Brush  Mountain  Club  Sand. 


Division  Supervisor  LeRoy  Gleason  Retiring  From 
Game  Commission  After  29  Years  of  Service 


LeRoy  Gleason,  Jersey  Shore,  Su- 
pervisor of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission’s  Northcentral  Field  Di- 
vision since  1955,  retired  from  state 
service  June  28. 

The  veteran  field  officer  joined  the 
Game  Commission  as  an  Assistant 
Game  Protector  in  Lycoming  County 
on  June  1,  1934.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistant in  the  Northcentral  Field  Di- 
vision headquarters  in  1947  and  was 
named  to  his  present  post  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1955.  As  supervisor,  he  has  been 
in  charge  of  all  Game  Commission 
programs  in  the  10-county  northcen- 
tral area  of  the  state  and  has  super- 
vised the  activities  of  a 3-man  staff, 
five  land  managers  and  26  District 
Game  Protectors. 

Gleason  is  a native  of  Medix  Run, 
Elk  County,  and  is  married  to  the 
former  Mary  Fisher  of  Williamsport. 
The  couple  have  one  son,  James  L. 
Gleason,  Williamsport,  and  a daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Francis  G.  Levengood,  Jersey 
Shore. 


Division  Supervisor  Gleason 
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Late  Frosts  Leave  Mark 
On  Pennsylvania  Forests 

Killing  frosts  during  May  have  left 
their  mark  on  Pennsylvania  forests.  A 
preliminary  survey  of  forest  condi- 
tions made  by  field  officers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  indi- 
cates heavy  damage  to  many  trees 
important  as  producers  of  food  for 
wildlife. 

In  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  Divi- 
sion Supervisor  L.  E.  Sheaffer  reported 
this  year’s  nut  crop  from  oaks  and 
beech  is  apparently  lost  but  wild 
cherry,  crab  apple  and  dogwood  fruits 
appear  to  have  survived  the  freeze. 
Northcentral  Division  Supervisor  Le- 
Roy  Gleason  said  that  all  oak,  beech, 
ash  and  grapes  appear  to  have  been 
lost.  In  northeastern  Pennsylvania, 
Supervisor  RoyTrexler  reported  heavy 
damage  to  fruits  and  nuts  in  valley 
bottoms  but  apple  and  choke  cherry 
apparently  survived  the  low  tempera- 
tures. In  southwestern  counties,  Su- 
pervisor G.  L.  Norris  said  initial  field 
observations  indicate  that  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  mast  crop  was  lost, 
with  especially  heavy  damage  to  white 
oak.  All  walnut,  hickory,  white  oak 
and  grape  production  was  lost  in 
southcentral  counties,  according  to 
Supervisor  William  A.  Hodge.  South- 
eastern counties  suffered  less  extensive 
damage  according  to  Supervisor  T.  A. 
Reynolds.  The  heavy  frost  in  this  area 
hit  mainly  on  mountain  tops  and  a 
good  fruit  crop  is  anticipated  in  valley 
bottoms,  except  for  heavy  damage  to 
walnut  and  grape. 


The  public  is  reminded  that  the  sales 
tax  on  all  Game  Commission  Publica- 
tions (not  GAME  NEWS)  is  now  5 per 
cent.  "Trapping  Guide"  and  "Pennsyl- 
vania Wildlife"  are  now  27c.  "Birds  of 
Pymatuning"  now  costs  $1.05. 


SAYS  THE 
CQUR  T 


Game  Law  Outranks  U.  S.  Mails 

EVEN  interference  with  Uncle 
Sam’s  swift  couriers  does  not 
prevent  Pennsylvania’s  Game  Law 
from  being  constitutional. 

More  than  half  a century  ago 
that  principle  was  laid  down  by  the 
Northampton  County  Court  in 
the  landmark  case  of  Common- 
wealth v.  Reimel,  26  Pa.  Dist.  119 
(1916).  It  is  still  the  law,  although 
the  case  was  reversed  on  other 
grounds,  68  Pa.  Super.  240.  Reimel 
was  convicted  of  shipping  venison 
by  parcel  post  from  Portland  to 
Easton.  His  lawyer  argued  that  the 
State  laws  prohibition  against  such 
shipments  was  an  unconstitutional 
violation  of  the  Congressional 
power  over  Post  Offices. 

A direct  interference  would  be, 
the  Court  agreed,  but  an  indirect 
restraint  would  not  be,  particularly 
since  “the  game  of  a State  is  a 
favored  object  of  the  police  power.” 

The  Court  cited  Geer  v.  Com- 
monwealth, 161  U.  S.  519,  in  which 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
“has  so  conclusively  shown  the 
right  of  the  state  to  protect  its 
game,  even  if  interstate  commerce 
may  be  remotely  and  indirectly  af- 
fected, that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  right  of  the  state  to  protect 
its  game  by  the  present  act,  even 
if  the  receipts  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  may  be  remotely  and 
indirectly  affected.”— John  SuUivan 


Read  “Hunting  in  Southcentral 
Pennsylvania”  in  the  next  issue 
of  GAME  NEWS. 
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GOVERNOR  SCRANTON  (left)  presented 
seven  plaques  and  29  certificates  as  hunter 
safety  awards  to  state  schools  on  May  17. 
With  the  Governor  are  George  W.  Hoffman, 
deputy  superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion; Game  Commission  Executive  Director 
M.  J.  Golden  and  Game  Commission  Hunter 
Safety  Coordinator  John  C.  Behel  who  re- 
ceived a special  award. 


Governor  Gives  Hunter 
Safety  Awards 

Pennsylvania  Governor  William  W. 
Scranton  presented  seven  plaques  and 
29  certificates  of  merit  to  public 
school  officials  and  students  for  their 
parts  in  hunter  safety  education  on 
May  17  at  the  Capitol. 


In  cooperation  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  the  Rural 
Safety  Council  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  conduct  a state- wide 
campaign  to  reduce  hunting  accidents 
in  the  Commonwealth.  This  is  done  by 
presenting  a program  in  public  schools 
entitled  “Firearms  Education  and 
Hunter  Safety  Education.” 

This  year’s  winners  represented  the 
following  schools: 

1.  Biglerville  High  School 

2.  Penns  Valley  High  School 

3.  Philipsburg-Osceola  Area  Joint 
School 

4.  Cedar  Cliff  High  School 

5.  Erie  County  Public  Schools 

6.  City  Schools  of  Allentown 

7.  Butler  County  Schools 

An  additional  award  was  made  by 
Governor  Scranton  to  John  C.  Behel, 
the  Game  Commission  Hunter  Safety 
Coordinator,  for  his  outstanding  work 
in  this  program. 

The  Game  Commission  has  partic- 
ipated in  this  program  for  the  last 
three  years  by  both  financial  contribu- 
tions and  direct  staff  assistance  in  pre- 
senting these  programs  in  schools  of 
the  state. 


Pesticides  Report  Submitted  by  President's  Committee 


Determination  of  the  levels  of  pesti- 
cides in  man  and  his  environment,  de- 
velopment of  practices  that  will  make 
the  present  use  of  pesticides  safer,  re- 
search for  more  specific  methods  of 
pest  control,  amendment  of  public 
laws  governing  the  use  of  j)esticides, 
and  improved  public  information  are 
the  principal  recommendations  of  the 
President’s  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee in  a long-awaited  report  sub- 
mitted May  15,  according  to  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute. 

Objective  and  devoid  of  emotion, 
the  report  contains  a clear-cut  expla- 
nation of  the  gains  and  hazards  in  the 
use  of  pesticides,  the  amounts,  kinds 
and  characteristics  of  chemical  for- 
mulations in  use,  their  known  bio- 
logical effects  on  man  and  animals, 


pest  control  without  chemicals,  the 
role  of  government  in  pesticide  reg- 
ulation, and  the  committee’s  recom- 
mendations. The  discussion  is  to  the 
point,  readable,  and  informative.  It 
strips  away  the  wordy  arguments  that 
have  become  so  much  of  the  “pesti- 
cides debate”  in  recent  years. 

In  a brief  statement  accompanying 
the  report,  President  Kennedy  said 
that  he  had  “already  requested  the 
responsible  agencies  to  implement  the 
recommendations  in  the  report,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  legislative 
and  technical  proposals  which  I shall 
submit  to  the  Congress.” 

Copies  are  available  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.,  at  25  cents  each. 
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HUNTER  SAFETY 
EDUCATION  * 


Punxsutawney  Hunter  Safety 

Recently  Punxsutawney  Area  Joint 
Schools,  under  the  direction  of  Welton 
E.  Austin,  principal  of  the  Junior  High 
School,  completed  a Hunter  Safety 
Program  for  1963.  A course  of  instruc- 
tion was  given  to  175  students  who 
received  Hunter  Safety  cards. 

The  program  covered  three  major 
areas— instruction  before  small  game 
season,  instruction  during  small  and 
large  game  season,  and  instruction 
after  the  close  of  the  season.  Each  stu- 
dent received  approximately  six  hours 
of  training.  Mr.  Austin  said  this  was 
an  opportunity  to  put  their  learning 
to  practice  and  to  discuss  actual  situ- 
ations as  they  developed  in  the  field. 

Prior  to  the  Hunter  Safety  course, 
589  students  were  given  a series  of 
discussions  in  safety.  Robert  Ellen- 
berger,  District  Game  Protector  at 
Punxsutawney,  and  Robert  Parlaman, 
Conservation  Information  Assistant 
from  Franklin,  were  on  hand  to  stress 
the  importance  of  safety  in  hunting 
and  gun  handling. 


PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 

CONNEAUT  HUNTER  SAFETY  Instruction 
is  being  given  here  to  Scouts  by  District 
Game  Protector  Leo  Badger,  of  Linesville. 
Some  30  Scouts  took  part  in  the  course  held 
recently  at  the  Conneaut  Lake  Sportsmen's 
Club  house. 

Mr.  Parlaman  cited  seven  major 
responsibilities  of  a hunter.  These  in- 
cluded safety,  obeying  the  law,  know- 
ing the  game,  farmer-sportsman  cour- 
tesy, sportsmanship  and  trying  not  to 
get  lost. 


Watch  Out  Parents 

At  the  conclusion  of  a hunter  safety 
course,  conducted  recently  in  Potter 
County,  examinations  were  given.  A 
space  was  left  at  the  end  of  the  ex- 
amination sheet  for  the  student  to  give 
a brief  explanation  as  to  why  he  or 
she  either  liked  or  disliked  the  course. 
District  Game  Protector  H.  Richard 
Curfman  reports  that  one  11-year-old 
student  wrote,  “I  liked  the  course  for 
a lot  of  reasons  but  the  biggest  reason 
is  my  dad  has  always  been  reckless 
with  guns  and  needed  a few  pointers 
about  safety,  now  I’ll  be  able  to 
straighten  him  out.” 


Wellsboro  Hunter  Safety 

The  Nessmuk  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
has  undertaken  the  hunter  safety 
training  of  the  school  children  of 
Wellsboro.  District  Game  Protector 
Keith  C.  Hinman  reports  that  500  stu- 
dents have  already  completed  the 
Game  Commission  course;  40  per  cent 
were  girls! 


Pa.  Game  Commission 
Hunter  Safety  Certified 
To  Date: 

Instructors— 4,363 
Students— 51,015 
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Photos  in  the  News 


PGC  Photo  h y Kish 

LAND  MANAGEMENT  TOUR  of  State  Game 
Lands  No.  57  in  Wyoming  County  was  given 
for  the  Senior  Womans  Club  of  Dallas  on 
Sunday,  May  19.  Land  Manager  George  Sprankle 
explains  game  management  methods  to  the 
group. 


PGC  Photo  by  Parlaman 

DUCKLINGS  ON  SHOW  for  the  sophomore 
class  of  Cochranton  High  School  as  the  group 
toured  the  Game  Commission's  Duck  Farm 
near  Conneaut  Lake.  Pictured  are  Richard 
Horner,  Pat  Lippert,  Sue  Vogan,  Mark  Axtell 
and  instructors  James  Hamilton  and  Larry 
Stockman. 


PGC  Photo  by  Kish 

ROAD  KILLED  BEAR  is  being  examined  near 
Dunmore  by  Joseph  P.  Regan,  Roy  Doyle,  Stan- 
ley Siwinski,  and  Game  Protector  John  Alt- 
miller  of  Clarks  Summit,  Lackawanna  County. 
The  bear  was  a 150-pound  male. 


PGC  Photo  by  Kish 

TUNKHANNOCK  BEAGLE  TRIAL  held  on 
May  18  and  19  attracted  entries  from  as  far 
a way  as  Georgia.  About  to  begin  one  of  the 
224  braces  are  judges  Cari  Sterling,  Endicott, 
N.  Y.,  John  Watkins  Waterford,  Game  Pro- 
tector Philip  Sloan,  and  participants  Leonard 
Wolf,  Endicott,  N.  Y.,  and  H.  R.  Rush,  Stew- 
artsville,  N.  J. 


mm 


QUAIL  PRODUCTION  is  in  high  gear  here 
as  Richard  Blair,  game  propagator  at  the 
Game  Commission's  Eastern  Game  Farm  in 
Montgomery  County,  places  a tray  of  eggs 
in  the  incubator.  About  10,000  quail  are  raised 
here  annually. 

PGC  Photo  by  Batchelor 


REFRESHER  COURSE  at  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  near  Brockway.  Game 
Commission  personnel  are  shown  here  observ- 
ing development  of  deer  food  as  explained  by 
Game  Biologist  Steve  Liscinsky  at  the  first 
of  seven  courses  being  given  there  this  sum- 
mer. Listening  are  L.  E.  Sheaffer,  N.W.  Div. 
Sup.,  Land  Manager  Bill  Overturf,  Game  Pro- 
tector Theodore  Vesloski,  Steve  Kish,  N.E.  CIA, 
and  Harvey  Roberts,  Chief,  Research  Division. 

PGC  Photo  by  Chid; 


Pennsylvania  Hunting  Series,  Part  / 

Hunting  in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  The  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  well 
blessed  with  a state  that  abounds  in  a wealth  of  game  birds  and  animals. 
No  other  state  offers  so  much  to  so  many  for  so  little.  This  series  of  six 
stories  will  explore  in  detail  the  vast  public  hunting  facilities  available  to 
the  sportsmen  merely  for  the  price  of  his  hunting  license.  Each  article 
will  cover  one  of  the  six  Game  C ommission  field  divisions. 


THE  ten-county  area  of  southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania  known  as  the 
Game  Commission’s  Southwest  Divi- 
sion offers  the  hunter  every  species  of 
game  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
state,  but  is  best  known  for  rabbits, 
grouse,  squirrels  and  deer.  In  spite  of 
the  expanding  metropolitan  area  in 
this  division,  the  hunter  has  nearly 
700,000  acres  of  land  open  to  public 
hunting  there. 

Hunters  who  prefer  the  quest  for 
cottontail  rabbits  will  find  that  south- 
western Pennsylvania  is  a good  place 
to  go.  The  diversified  terrain  of  rolling 
hills  and  farm  land  has  created  ulti- 
mate habitat  for  Mr.  Bunny. 

Also  thriving  in  the  interspersion  of 
open  and  wooded  lands  in  southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania  is  an  abundance  of 
grouse  and  squirrels.  In  fact  some  of 
the  Commonwealth’s  finest  grouse  and 
squirrel  hunting  areas  are  tucked 
away  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Alle- 
gheny, Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria, 
Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Washington  and  Westmoreland  Coun- 
ties. Small  timber  operations,  typical 
of  this  area,  continue  to  create  an 
abundance  of  these  desirable  game 
species.  The  visiting  squirrel  hunter 
will  find  that  mixed  with  the  good 
populations  of  gray  squirrels,  one  finds 

SB 


Photo  hy  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

RABBIT  HUNTERS  will  find  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania  a good  place  to  go.  Most  of 
the  Southwest's  31  tracts  of  State  Game 
Lands  offer  cottontail  hunting  at  its  best. 
The  rolling  hills  with  farm  lands  and  small 
timber  operations  provide  ideal  habitat  for 
the  rabbit. 


a surprising  number  of  fox  squirrels 
available  in  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Fa- 
yette, Greene,  Washington  and  West- 
moreland Counties. 

Although  most  hunters  do  not  think 
of  this  area  as  prime  deer  country, 
deer  hunting  is  excellent  in  certain 
areas  of  Indiana,  Cambria  and  Somer- 
set Counties.  Whitetails  in  these  coun- 
ties are  often  heavier  and  sport  larger 
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racks  than  some  killed  in  the  famous 
"deer  county”  of  northcentral  Penn- 
sylvania. This  is  due  to  the  available 
quantities  of  rich  food  supplies. 

Both  farm  and  small  wooded  areas 
in  the  southwest  have  also  proven  to 
be  ideal  for  woodchuck  hunting.  In 
recent  years,  this  part  of  Pennsylvania 
has  become  increasingly  more  famous 
for  its  “whistle  pig”  populations. 

Southwest  is  noted,  too,  for  its  great 
number  of  raccoons.  In  fact,  many 
coon  dog  trials  are  held  in  a number 
of  areas  in  this  division. 

Along  with  its  famed  rabbit  hunting 
the  southwest  has  a great  number  of 
beagle  clubs.  Because  of  the  abun- 
dance of  cottontails,  each  year,  the  In- 
ternational Beagle  Trial  is  held  on  one 


of  two  club  grounds  in  Allegheny 
County  near  Coraopolis.  Beaglers 
come  from  all  over  the  U.  S.  to  attend 
this  trial  and  the  annual  banquet  held 
at  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  Airport. 

A quick  look  at  the  geology  of  this 
corner  of  the  state  explains  why  it  is 
noted  for  its  rabbits,  grouse,  squirrels 
and  deer.  In  addition  to  the  rolling 
hills,  southwestern  Pennsylvania  has 
two  major  ridges,  Chestnut  and  Lau- 
rel. It  is  here  that  we  find  the  state’s 
highest  point,  Mt.  Davis  in  Somerset 
County,  which  is  3,213  feet  above  sea 
level.  Unlike  most  other  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  southwest  has  several 
large  drainage  systems,  namely  the 
Allegheny,  Monongahela,  Kiskiminetas 
and  Youghiogheny  Bivers. 
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Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue , III 

MR.  BUSHYTAIL  is  high  on  the  list  of 
available  game  to  be  found  in  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania.  Certain  areas  of  Armstrong, 
Beaver,  Fayette,  Greene,  Washington  and 
Westmoreland  have  good  populations  of  fox 
squirrels  in  addition  to  grays  (pictured). 


Nestled  among  the  ridges,  rolling 
hills  and  river  valleys,  is  a wealth  of 
public  hunting  facilities  available  to 
anyone  with  a hunting  license.  To 
begin  with,  this  ten-county  division 
manages  31  tracts  of  State  Game 
Lands  which  total  over  83,000  acres 
of  public  hunting  land  (see  map  and 
table  for  locations  and  game. 

Furthermore,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion has  a very  active  Farm  Game 


Cooperative  Program  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania.  Agreements  with  land- 
owners  here  have  opened  up  to  pub- 
lic hunting  313,445  acres  on  3,006 
private  farms. 

Another  program  to  open  private 
land  to  public  hunting  in  Pennsylva- 
nia is  the  Game  Commission’s  Safety 
Zone  Program.  In  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania this  program  proudly  claims 
238,363  additional  open  acres. 

In  addition  to  all  the  above,  there 
are  two  Federal-owned  areas  worth 
mentioning.  The  largest  is  the  Cone- 
maugh  Flood  Control  Reservoir  in 
Indiana  County.  More  than  8,000  acres 
here  are  managed  for  rabbits  and  ring- 
necked pheasants.  The  other  is  the 
Loyalhanna  Flood  Control  Area  in 
Westmoreland  County  which  offers 
4,500  additional  acres  of  good  rabbit 
and  pheasant  hunting. 

The  only  other  public  hunting  areas 
in  southwest  not  yet  covered  are  those 
under  the  control  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
Certain  parts  of  State  Parks  and  State 
Forest  Lands  are  now  open  to  public 
hunting,  too.  The  Forbes  State  Forest 
with  48,478  acres  of  open  hunting 
land  accounts  for  most  of  the  State 


SOME  OF  THE  STATE'S  BEST  GROUSE  HUNTING  can  be  found  tucked  away  in  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania.  Small  timber  operations  there  have 
created  good  habitat  for  future  generations  of  our  State  Bird. 

PGC  Photo  by  George  Harrison 
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County 

Tract 

STATE  GAME  LANDS  IN 
SOUTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Nearest 

Town  Acreage  Game 

Allegheny 

No. 

203 

Ambridge 

1,246 

Rabbit,  Squirrel,  Grouse 

Armstrong 

No. 

105 

East  Brady 

1,303 

Rabbit,  Squirrel,  Grouse 

No. 

137 

New  Bethlehem 

906 

Rabbit,  Squirrel 

No. 

247 

Ford  City  & 

452 

Rabbit,  Pheasant 

Beaver 

No. 

148 

Kittanning 
Ellwood  City 

369 

Rabbit,  Squirrel,  Pheasant 

No. 

173 

Ohioville 

1,063 

Rabbit,  Squirrel,  Pheasant 

No. 

189 

Harshaville 

321 

Rabbit,  Squirrel,  Grouse 

Cambria 

No. 

79 

Vintondale 

2,158 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Deer 

No. 

108 

Flinton 

10,679 

Rabbit,  Grouse,  Deer 

No. 

158 

Vanorner 

Frugality 

Mountaindale 

1,611 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Deer 

No. 

184 

Blandburg 

Ashville 

2,521 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Deer 

No. 

26 

Dysart 

Buckhorn 

Beaverdale 

9,228 

Grouse,  Turkey,  Deer 

Fayette 

No. 

51 

Uniontown 

7,764 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Deer 

No. 

138 

Fairchance 

2,834 

Grouse,  Turkey,  Deer 

No. 

238 

Adah 

309 

Rabbit,  Pheasant 

Greene 

No. 

179 

Aleppo  & 

4,190 

Gray  Squirrel,  Grouse,  Fox  & 

No. 

223 

Nettle  Hill 
Dunkard  & 

2,117 

Woodchuck 
Rabbit,  Squirrel 

Indiana 

No. 

153 

Davistown 
Bolivar  & 

783 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Deer 

No. 

185 

Robinson 

Spruce 

574 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Deer 

No. 

174 

McGees  Mills 

3,052 

Grouse,  Deer 

No. 

248 

Clymer 

628 

Rabbit,  Deer,  Grouse 

Somerset 

No. 

50 

Somerset 

3,168 

Grouse,  Deer 

No. 

111 

Confluence 

9,394 

Grouse,  Deer 

No. 

228 

Central  City 

900 

Grouse,  Deer 

No. 

82 

Wittenberg 

1,347 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Deer 

No. 

231 

Salisbury 

429 

Grouse,  Deer 

No. 

104 

Hyndman 

1,016 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Turkey,  Deer 

Washington 

No. 

117 

Burgettstown 

2,975 

Rabbit,  Pheasant 

No. 

232 

Taylorstown 

540 

Rabbit,  Gray  Squirrel,  Fox  & 

No. 

245 

Prosperity 

436 

Woodchuck 
Rabbit,  Squirrel 

Westmoreland 

No. 

42 

Johnstown 

10,254 

Squirrel,  Deer 

Forest  lands  in  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania with  forest  units  in  Fayette, 
Somerset  and  Westmoreland  Counties. 
Gallitzin  State  Forest  in  parts  of  Cam- 
bria County  adds  1,586  acres  more. 
The  six  State  Parks  in  southwest  with 
9,650  acres  open  to  hunting  gives  a 
total  of  59,714  acres  of  Forests  and 
Waters  lands  open  to  the  hunter  in 
southwest.  (See  map  and  table.)  In 
all  these  State  Forest  and  State  Park 
facilities,  safety  zones  prohibit  hunting 
near  picnic  and  building  areas. 

It  can  be  said  that  in  spite  of  the 


expanding  metropolitan  Pittsburgh 
area  and  inroads  by  strip  mining  oper- 
ations in  Cambria,  Somerset,  Arm- 
strong and  Indiana  Counties,  south- 
western Pennsylvania  continues  to  be 
an  ideal  place  to  hunt.  The  695,461 
acres  of  public  hunting  lands  in  this 
area  offer  more  game  to  the  hunter 
than  many  entire  states. 

Pennsylvania  hunters  can  be  proud 
of  the  Southwest  Division  and  the 
vital  contribution  it  is  making  to  hunt- 
ing and  other  outdoor  recreation  in 
the  Keystone  State. 
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Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission 
Southwest  Division 

Personnel 

DIVISION  HEADQUARTERS 
339  West  Main  Street 
Ligonier,  Pa. 

Phone  BEverly  8-9523 
or  BEverly  8-9524 

Division  Supervisor  George  L.  Norris 

Law  Enforcement  Assistant, 

Bruce  W.  Catherman 
Cons.  Infor.  Ass’t  ...............  S.  K.  Weigel 

Land  Manag.  Ass’t  G.  L.  Bowman 

District  Game  Protectors 


PGC  Photo  by  George  Harrison 

WOODCHUCK  HUNTING  has  become  in- 
creasingly  more  famous  in  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania.  The  313,445  acres  of  leased 
lands  in  the  Farm  Game  Cooperative  Pro- 
gram provide  excellent  opportunities  for 
chuck  hunting. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

George  T.  Szilvasi  SYcamore  3-8830 

5011  Third  Street,  Verona,  Pa. 

James  W.  Way  FEderal  1-5112 

28  Long  Valley  Drive,  Coraopolis,  Pa. 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY 

Dean  M.  Cooks  Liberty  5-5371 

P.  O.  Box  493,  R.  D.  4,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

R.  F.  Leonard  SUnset  3-4821 

P.  O.  Box  291,  1002  E.  Main  Street 
Rural  Valley,  Pa. 

BEAVER  COUNTY 

Harry  E.  Merz  775-8427 

306  Terrace  Avenue,  Beaver,  Pa. 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

Granville  A.  Miller  Williams  8-8815 

908  Chestnut  Avenue,  Barnesboro,  Pa. 


L.  D.  Mostoller  266-4224 

342  Teaberry  Lane,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY 

Alex  J.  Ziros  MArket  8-3194 

319  Georgia  Avenue,  Connellsville,  Pa. 

Michael  Sarachman  GEneva  8-0113 

114  Brown  Street,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

GREENE  COUNTY 

L.  V.  Haines  627-5906 

Box  36,  R.  D.  3,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

Theodore  Vesloski  WOodward  6-5987 

Carmichaels  (R.  D.  1,  Rices  Landing),  Pa. 
Box  172 

INDIANA  COUNTY 

Charles  Hertz  397-8866 

P.  O.  Box  142,  R.  D.  1 
Merion  Center,  Pa. 

A.  J.  Zaycosky  465-8989 

1691  Water  Street,  Box  622,  Indiana,  Pa. 


FARM  GAME  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM 
IN  SOUTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 


County 

Acreage 

Number  of 
Farms 

Allegheny 

6,549 

103 

Armstrong 

58,312 

569 

Beaver 

19,063 

262 

Cambria 

40,652 

288 

Fayette 

29,950 

311 

Greene 

17,611 

161 

Indiana 

33,275 

348 

Somerset 

68,828° 

459 

Washington 

14,720 

172 

Westmoreland 

24,485 

333 

° Largest  in  state 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTS  AND  WATERS 
LANDS  OPEN  TO  PUBLIC  HUNTING 
IN  SOUTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 


County 

Name 

Armstrong 

Crooked  Creek  State  Park 

Beaver 

Raccoon  Creek  State  Park 

Cambria 

Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park 
Gallitzin  State  Forest 

F ayette 

Braddock  State  Forest  Unit 

Greene 

Ryerson  State  Park 

Somerset 

Laurel  Hill  State  Park 
Babcock  State  Forest  Unit 
Blue  Hole  State  Forest  Unit 
Linn  Run  State  Forest  Unit 
Negro  Mountain  State  Forest 
Unit 

Westmoreland 

Keystone  State  Park 
Linn  Run  State  Forest  Unit 

Location 

Acreage 
Open  to 
Hunting 

Southeast  of  Ford  City 

1,600 

North  of  Burgettstown 

2,000 

East  of  Patton 

4,200 

White,  Jackson  & Reade 

1,586 

Townships 
South  of  Uniontown 

14,407 

West  of  Waynesboro 

700 

West  of  Somerset 

900 

East  of  Windber 

12,595 

Northwest  of  Rock  wood 

7,672 

West  of  Jennerstown 

2,937 

South  of  Rockwood 

5,134 

North  of  Latrobe 

250 

Southeast  of  Rector 

5,743 

SOMERSET  COUNTY 

James  Burns,  Jr.  Central  City  759-7837 

( Buckstown ) R.  D.  2,  Stoystown,  Pa. 

Edward  W.  Cox  6701 

R.  D.  5,  Somerset,  Pa. 

R.  H.  Muir  MErcury  4-4521 

(241  Broadway  Street)  P.  O.  Box  97 
Meyersdale,  Pa. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Donald  C.  Madl  SHerwood  5-5344 

Box  222-A,  R.  D.  4,  McDonald,  Pa. 


Wm.  E.  Cowden  ....  Buffalo  Fireside  5-3780 
(R.  D.  5)  P.  O.  Box  408 
Washington,  Pa. 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 

Hans  P.  Goedeke, 

New  Kensington  335-6807 
R.  D.  2,  Box  265,  Apollo,  Pa. 

J.  M.  Maholtz  Kimball  7-2010 

R.  D.  1,  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. 

G.  T.  Church  BEverly  8-2400 

(300  W.  Church  Street)  P.  O.  Box  202 
Ligonier,  Pa. 


FARM  GAME  COOPERATIVE  lands  and  those  under  the  Safety  Zone  program  offer  the 
hunter  over  half  a million  acres  open  to  public  hunting  in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania. 
Below  is  a typical  farm  in  the  program.  PGC  Photo 
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"Out  Under  the  Stars  . . . 


Danny’s  First  Camping  Trip 

By  Don  Shiner 


Photos  by  the  Author 


FOR  several  summer  nights,  a make- 
shift back-yard  tent,  erected  be- 
neath the  luminous  Milky  Way,  was 
Danny’s  castle.  To  him  and  his 
friends,  this  was  camping,  an  ad- 
venture that  appeals  to  all  boys.  Yet 
this  fledgling  experience  proved  a poor 
substitute  for  the  genuine  camp.  The 
boy  continually  expressed  the  desire 
to  pitch  camp  in  a forest,  preferably 
near  a stream,  and,  among  other  activ- 
ities, watch  a campfire,  at  night,  fade 
into  glowing  embers. 

Dad  agreed  that  camping  is  a 
wholesome  outdoor  activity.  He  en- 
joyed numerous  camping  capers  as 
a youngster,  learning  woodcraft  and 
woodlore,  including  the  essentials  of 
living  in  a canvas  shelter  beneath  the 
sprawling,  sparkling  universe  over- 
head. He  harbored  intentions  of  con- 
tinuing these  rugged,  self-reliant  ad- 
ventures. Alas,  years  slipped  quietly 
by,  far  removed  from  this  absorbing 
outdoor  life.  Now  Danny  was  search- 
ing for  this  same  adventure.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  possible  to  reel  back 
calendar  pages  by  accompanying  the 
boy  on  weekend  camping  trips.  The 
thoughts  of  pitching  tent,  stretching 
out  in  a sleeping  bag,  and  listening  to 
the  magical  sounds  of  night,  intrigued 
him,  as  it  did  the  boy. 

“Would  you  like  to  go  on  a genuine 
camping  trip,  Danny?”  his  father 


THE  UMBRELLA  TENT,  size  9x9,  proved 
satisfactory  for  these  campers. 


quizzed,  one  evening  after  an  ex- 
haustive day  of  work. 

“Oh  boy!  You  mean  sleep  in  a real 
tent  . . . cook  over  an  open  fire  . . . 
chop  wood  . . . and.  . . 

“All  that,”  Dad  interrupted.  “The 
mail  order  catalogue  that  arrived  in 
today’s  mail  has  tents  and  sleeping 
bags  at  reduced  prices.  An  outfit  may 
be  within  our  financial  reach.  We  can 
check  the  household  utensils  for 
spare  gear  to  complete  the  outfit.” 
Later  that  evening,  the  family  re- 
tired to  the  game  room  where  the  two 
camping  enthusiasts  thumbed  through 
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THE  CANOPY  offered  protection  in  case 
of  a sudden  shower. 

the  pages  of  the  catalogue.  A list  of 
necessary  camping  articles  was  com- 
piled. Two  tent  models,  the  conven- 
tional wall  type  and  a newer  umbrella 
style,  bore  identical  price  tags.  Doubt- 
lessly both  would  serve  their  needs, 
however,  the  decision  went  in  favor  of 
the  umbrella  model.  The  sewn-in-can- 
vas  floor,  the  cool,  light  green  color 
of  the  tent,  and  protective  canopy, 
for  cooking  beneath  during  sudden 
rains,  were  all  important  features. 

Sleeping  bags  were  next  investi- 
gated. One  bag  embodied  sufficient 
insulation  for  temperatures  down  to 
freezing.  Included  in  the  package 
were  air  mattresses.  Cash  outlay  for 
gas  stove,  tent,  and  two  bags 
amounted  to  $80,  a tidy  sum  indeed. 
Considering  the  years  of  service  these 
articles  would  provide,  the  expendi- 
ture was  not  excessive.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  outfit  represented  a good 
investment  in  Danny’s  future. 

Separate  lists  covered  food,  cooking 
utensils  and  miscellaneous  gear.  They 
decided,  pending  the  tent’s  arrival,  a 
three-day  shakedown  cruise  would 
be  staged  to  test  the  equipment. 
Found  satisfactory  on  this  initial  run, 
trips  of  longer  duration  would  be 
tackled  to  distant  state  and  national 
parks. 

The  penciled  list  of  camp  gear  in- 
cluded: belt  ax,  rope,  mosquito  dope, 
matches,  sheathed  knife,  water  jug, 
canvas  bucket,  ice  chest,  first-aid  kit, 
fishing  gear,  tent,  sleeping  bags,  air 


mattresses,  transistor  radio,  and 
camera. 

“Don’t  omit  a flashlight,”  Danny 
quipped. 

“Right,  son.  Include  also  your  new 
bird  encyclopedia  to  identify  new 
birds  we  encounter,”  replied  his 
father. 

“Mother  can  work  out  a day  to  day, 
or  a meal  to  meal  menu  for  us.  We 
need  simple  meals,  easily  prepared 
over  a campfire  or  gas  stove.  At  least 
one  meal  will  be  freshly  caught  fish. 
However,  as  insurance  against  poor 
luck,  we’ll  take  extra  cans  of  meat,” 
his  father  continued. 

“We  also  need  to  itemize  clothing. 
Extra  socks,  swim  suits,  and  sweaters 
are  vital  to  camping.  This  gear  must 
be  reduced  to  essentials.  This  is  good 
practice,  Danny,  for  it  teaches  how 
best  to  live  comfortably  with  a min- 
imum of  articles.” 

Tent  Delayed 

Cutting  through  this  underbrush, 
the  scheduled  camping  caper  assumed 
an  entertaining  outlook,  to  which  both 
looked  forward  with  much  anticipa- 
tion. The  canvas  castle  was  delayed 
en  route,  however,  making  an  appear- 
ance two  weeks  later.  Waiting  seemed 
an  eternity.  Dinner  that  evening  was 
delayed  as  the  two  explorers  erected 
the  shelter  temporarily  in  the  back 
yard.  Only  distasteful  aspect  en- 
countered was  the  green  residue 
which  rubbed  from  the  canvas  onto 
clothing.  Instructions  accompanying 
the  tent  mentioned  this  possibility, 
adding  that  a thorough  saturation 
with  water  would  eliminate  the 
trouble.  The  garden  hose  accom- 
plished the  task. 

The  tent  proved  roomy  inside,  with 
plenty  of  headroom.  Sleeping  bags 
would  require  half  the  available  space, 
with  camp  gear  stored  in  the  remain- 
ing portion.  Now  they  were  prepared 
for  the  camping  premier  at  Rickets 
Glen  State  Park,  a recreational  area 
near  their  home  in  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. The  camp  out  would  take 
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place  on  Friday.  Weather  forecast  for 
that  weekend  promised  fair  skies,  with 
some  chance  of  precipitation  by  late 
Sunday  afternoon.  If  the  showers 
materialized  then,  these  in  no  way 
would  impair  the  outing,  for  they  ex- 
pected to  break  camp  that  afternoon. 

Friday  arrived  on  schedule,  though 
once  again  exuberant  Danny  com- 
plained of  the  retarded  passage  of 
time.  The  station  wagon  had  been 
packed  the  previous  night,  and  im- 
mediately following  breakfast,  the  trip 
officially  got  under  way. 

Traffic  on  the  secondary  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  park  was  sparse.  The  trip 
consumed  less  than  an  hour,  during 
which  time  they  counted  wildlife 
seen  along  the  roadside.  Woodchucks, 
crows,  chipmunks,  robins,  squirrels 
and  several  rabbits,  which  danced 
dangerously  in  the  path  of  their  on- 
coming car,  were  counted.  Interesting 
as  wildlife  and  passing  farm  land 
panorama  proved,  the  two  travelers 
found  it  difficult  to  shake  the  camp- 
ing caper  from  their  thoughts.  Pic- 
tures reeled  continually  in  Danny’s 
mind.  Pitching  the  tent,  gathering 
wood,  inflating  mattresses,  cooking 
meals,  all  were  pictured  by  his  mind’s 
eye.  A new  facet  of  adventure  un- 
folded with  each  passing  mile. 

They  Finally  Arrived 

The  huge  rustic  park  sign,  announc- 
ing their  arrival,  loomed  into  view. 
“This  is  the  park  entrance,  Danny. 
Keep  a lookout  for  signs  pointing  di- 
rections to  the  camp  area,”  Dad  in- 
structed. 

“Wow,  look  at  the  color  of  that 
lake,”  Danny  exclaimed!  “Blue  as  the 
sky.  Two  canoes  in  that  cove.  Bet 
those  people  are  fishing.” 

The  area  was  literally  jammed  with 
tenters.  They  drove  slowly  along  the 
dusty,  red  shale  road,  looking  for  a 
suitable  tent  site.  Several  families,  ar- 
riving minutes  earlier,  were  engaged 
in  setting  up  tents.  A number  of  camp 
sites  remained  vacant.  One  pictur- 
esque spot,  located  on  a point  that 


WARM  AND  COMFORTABLE,  Danny  soon 
dozed  off  to  sleep  and  to  dream  of  more 
camping  trips  in  years  to  come. 

extended  into  the  lake,  was  open. 
Tall,  sheltering  beech  offered  wel- 
come shade.  Sunlight  filtered  down 
through  the  dense  foliage,  spotlight- 
ing the  leaf  carpeted  floor. 

“Let’s  take  that  site.  Dad,”  Danny 
quipped  upon  seeing  the  lake  so  near 
at  hand. 

The  park  was  no  stranger  to  Danny. 
As  a day  visitor,  he  spent  numerous 
afternoons  picnicking  with  the  family 
at  this  park.  On  these  occasions,  the 
car  was  barely  parked  when  he 
dashed  toward  the  lake  to  explore  the 
shore  line.  Not  so  today.  With  the  car 
positioned  near  the  proposed  tent 
site,  Danny  pitched  in  to  hurl  gear  to 
the  ground.  Work  came  first,  much  to 
his  father’s  dismay.  First  came  the 
heavy  tent  from  its  nestled  position 
inside  the  wagon.  Following,  in  rapid 
succession,  came  sleeping  bags,  duffle 
and  boxes  of  utensils. 

An  hour  of  strenuous  work  put 
camp  in  order.  Tent  was  erected, 
canopy  roped  in  place,  mattresses  in- 
flated, sleeping  bags  unrolled.  A small 
portable  radio  blared  news  flashes 
and  hit  tunes  in  jukebox  fashion  as 
the  two  labored  in  setting  up  camp. 
Now  there  remained  time  for  some 
fishing  before  dinner. 

Dinner  proved  an  adventure  in  it- 
self! Dad  was  rusty  with  the  chef’s 
role;  Danny  was  not  an  accomplished 
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dish  or  fry  pan  washer!  However,  they 
accomplished  the  impossible.  Camp 
was  shipshape  again  as . dusk  settled 
over  the  tent  community.  The  crack- 
ling sound  of  burning  wood  drew 
them,  as  though  by  magic,  to  the  fire- 
place. Seated  on  two  lengths  of  logs, 
they  studied  the  flickering  embers  in 
silence,  while  listening  to  far  off  cries 
of  whippoorwills  and  occasional  frog 
harmony  from  the  lake  shore  line. 

“Were  you  ever  excited  about 
camping,  when  you  were  a boy. 
Dad?”  Danny  asked  in  all  seriousness. 

“Sure,  son.  Guess  I really  never  got 
over  it.  Most  people  don’t.  The  out- 
doors continually  lures  men  away 
from  the  comforts  of  home  to  spend 
weeks  roughing  it  in  a tent.  Perhaps 


the  complete  beauty  of  nature— tower- 
ing trees,  glistening  stars,  clean  air, 
wildlife,  and  the  orderly  unfolding  of 
events  cause  people  to  experience  a 
closeness  with  God.  Unquestionably, 
camping  helps  orient  lives.  Problems 
can  be  thought  through  clearly. 
Camping  reassures  people  that  they 
can  subsist,  at  least  for  short  intervals, 
without  modern  gadgets,”  his  father 
explained. 

“What  do  you  mean,  camping  can 
orient  your  life?  Does  camping  out- 
doors really  do  that  for  people?” 
Danny  questioned. 

“Certainly  does,  son.  Orienting  your 
life  is  like  aiming  an  arrow  at  a target 
in  some  specified  direction,  then  never 
letting  it  falter  en  route. 


An  Important  Consideration  for  the  Bow  Hunter  . . . 

Camouflage  and  Contrast 

By  Kesfh  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  by  the  Author 


WHEN  a group  of  us  first  started 
to  hunt  deer  with  the  bow  back 
in  1940,  we  wore  the  same  attire  in 
the  woods  that  we  normally  wore  for 
deer  hunting  with  a gun.  This  was 
essential.  No  one  in  his  right  mind 
would  step  into  the  woods  during  the 
rifle  season  without  some  positive, 
identifying  color  mixed  in  or  on  his 
clothing. 

Consequently,  with  the  revival  of 
bow  hunting  on  a major  plane  and  a 
special  season  in  Pennsylvania  in  1951, 
we  dressed  in  much  the  same  manner. 
In  fact,  I must  confess  that  I regarded 
the  war-inspired  camouflage  suits  be- 
ing used  by  some  bowmen  as  slightly 
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FROM  THE  BOWSTRING7 


overdoing  this  business  of  conceal- 
ment. After  all,  deer  are  color-blind. 
I had  little  trouble  getting  relatively 
close  to  deer  or  having  them  come 
close  to  me. 

ft  was  one  day  on  a mountain  near 
home  that  I began  to  question  my 
own  judgment  relative  to  bow  hunting 
clothing.  A nice  doe  was  approaching 
my  stand,  and  I stood  with  bow  and 
arrow  ready  for  the  shot.  I let  her 
come  on  until  she  was  only  a matter 
of  yards  from  me.  I had  the  bow 
partially  drawn,  but  I needed  several 
more  inches  for  a full  draw.  She  was 
looking  my  way  as  I pulled  those  last 
few  inches. 

Before  I could  release,  she  was 
gone. 

In  that  brief  instant  that  it  took 
me  to  bring  the  bow  to  full  draw,  the 
doe  had  looked  at  me,  sized  me  up, 
identified  me,  and  took  off.  The  im- 
portant thing  to  me  was  not  that  she 
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THIS  TEST  OF  CAMOUFLAGE  shows  the  advantages  over  ordinary  clothing  against  a 
hemlock  backdrop.  These  archers  exchanged  places  for  these  photos.  The  white  cap, 
red  shirt  and  white  feathers  are  very  revealing. 


saw  me,  but  I am  convinced,  in  my 
own  mind,  that  she  had  identified  me 
as  a human  being. 

This  was  not  the  only  such  instance. 

A number  of  times  I have  had  deer 
come  straight  at  me  without  seeing 
me  until  I was  in  their  approximate 
line  of  vision.  Then  the  deer’s  eyes 
were  drawn  to  me.  In  each  instance 
I am  convinced  that  it  was  my  clothes 
that  drew  the  deer’s  attention  to  me. 
Not  the  color,  but  the  contrast  of  my 
attire  with  the  background  was  the 
problem. 

While  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
deer  are  color-blind,  they  are  not 
stupid.  Consequently,  once  their  eyes 
are  drawn  to  you,  they  can  make 
out  your  form.  Once  identification  is 
made,  they  can  get  away  before  you 
have  time  to  blink  an  eye. 

After  being  convinced  that  the 
light-colored  sweat  shirts  that  I nor- 
mally wore  for  deer  hunting  were 
attracting  too  much  attention  to  me 
from  the  deer,  I switched  to  an  olive- 
drab  jacket.  I am  convinced  that  this 
change  improved  my  ability  to  get 
closer  to  deer. 

In  fact,  shortly  after  the  shift,  I 
shot  a nice  buck  at  a distance  of 
about  15  feet.  The  buck  was  in  my 


view  for  about  30  yards  before  he 
finally  walked  straight  up  to  me.  But, 
he  did  not  actually  identify  me  until 
my  bow  was  at  full  draw.  The  arrow 
was  through  his  heart  in  that  same 
instant. 

I am  almost  positive  that,  had  I 
been  wearing  light-colored  clothing, 
the  buck  would  have  spotted  me  long 
before  he  approached  to  where  I shot 
him. 

Several  years  ago  I acquired  one 
of  the  multi-colored  camouflage  suits. 
Since  wearing  it,  I have  killed  one 
deer,  and  I have  made  some  misses 
that  I prefer  not  to  dwell  upon.  The 
fact  remains,  and  I am  completely 
convinced  of  this,  that  my  camouflage 
suit  has  increased  my  chances  of  scor- 
ing immeasurably. 

One  extremity  to  which  I have  not 
gone  to  date  is  face  camouflage. 
Whereas  the  ladies  doctor  their  faces 
to  accentuate  their  already  attractive 
features,  bow  hunters  sometimes 
smear  their  not-too-lovely  physiog- 
nomies to  hide  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. There  is  no  question  that  this 
has  a certain  camouflage  value.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  light-complex- 
ioned  hunters. 

However,  a person’s  eyes  are  more 
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likely  to  give  him  away  than  any  other 
part  of  his  body  which  is  exposed. 
Many  have  been  the  times  when  I 
stared  back  at  a deer,  or  deliberately 
directed  my  eyes  the  other  way,  fight- 
ing back  a blink,  when  I knew  the 
deer  had  my  eyes  spotted.  Only  a 
veteran  deer  hunter  would  recognize 
this  as  the  truth. 

Since  your  eyes  are  essential,  there 
is  no  way  in  which  you  can  avoid 
exposing  them.  However,  there  is  no 
argument  here  against  war  paint  for 
further  concealment.  In  certain  cases 
it  may  even  be  an  improvement. 

The  one  important  remaining  area 
to  consider  relative  to  camouflage  is 
the  bow  and  the  arrows. 

Again,  white  cock  feathers  on  the 
arrows  tend  to  draw  the  deer’s  atten- 
tion to  the  hunter.  Another  color  more 
near  those  normally  found  in  fall 
foliage  is  preferable.  It  may  be 
tougher  to  find  an  arrow  after  a miss, 
but  it  will  be  tougher  for  the  deer  to 
find  the  hunter  who  avoids  white 
feathers. 

The  bow  itself  is  sometimes  a dead 
giveaway  if  it  still  has  the  factory 
finish.  Varnish  used  to  protect  the 
materials  in  a bow  will  reflect  sun- 
light and  reveal  the  hunter  looking 


into  the  sun.  Colors  normally  used  on 
a bow  are  okeh  for  woods  use,  but 
the  varnish,  essential  to  protect  against 
wear,  tear  and  the  weather,  is  not. 
Therefore,  a dull-finish  paint  or  felt 
stripping  will  make  the  bow  appear 
like  any  other  innocuous  stick  in  the 
brush  or  forest. 

Even  if  you  have  gone  along  with 
me  this  far  in  my  case  for  camouflage, 
1 am  sure  that  you  entertain  an 
amount  of  reservation  as  to  the  safety 
factor. 

Safety  deserves  first  consideration  as 
always.  There  is  no  question  that  a 
man  hidden  well  enough  to  avoid  the 
sharp  eyes  of  a deer  will  be  almost 
equally  hidden  from  the  vision  of 
other  hunters.  Is  he  not  then  asking 
for  it? 

While  there  is  no  doubt  the  safety 
factor  is  improved  when  you  wear 
bright  clothing,  let’s  look  at  the  darker 
side  of  camouflage. 

In  the  archery  season  of  October, 
a bow  hunter  hidden  by  camouflage 
on  a stand  is  about  as  safe  as  one 
who  is  wearing  bright  red.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this.  First,  in  bow 
hunting,  the  hunter  is  unusually  alert. 
The  self-imposed  handicap  of  the  very 
weapon  he  uses  draws  on  his  finest 


REMARKABLE  CONTRAST  in  this  photo  shows  undisputable  value  of  camouflage.  Bow- 
man on  the  right  is  actually  more  exposed  to  the  camera  than  the  one  on  the  left. 


hunting  instincts.  Consequently,  he  is, 
or  he  should  be  aware  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  about  him.  Certainly,  any 
hunter  approaching  should  be  seen 
or  heard. 

Furthermore,  since  a bow  hunter 
should  permit  his  quarry  to  get  as 
close  as  possible,  and  because  of  the 
restrictions  of  visibility  imposed  by 
foliage  during  October,  it  is  quite  un- 
likely that  two  hunters  will  be  shoot- 
ing at  the  same  deer  without  knowl- 
edge of  each  other’s  presence. 

Bow  Distance  Safer 

By  the  same  token,  when  you  are 
moving  through  the  woods  in  camou- 
flage you  should  never  be  mistaken 
for  a deer  at  the  normal  shooting  dis- 
tance. Again,  the  relatively  short  dis- 
tances at  which  shots  are  taken  with 
the  bow  is  an  important  factor. 

There  is  absolutely  no  direct  com- 
parison between  rifle  hunting  and  bow 
hunting  relative  to  the  safety  factor. 
Shooting  ranges  for  bows  are  nec- 
essarily much  shorter,  visibility  is 
quite  restricted  during  the  season,  and 
heavy  foliage  precludes  an  arrow  go- 
ing any  great  distance  on  the  short 
shots. 

One  factor  which  cannot  be  elim- 
inated in  any  type  of  hunting  is  the 
plain  darn  foolishness  evidenced  by 
some  hunters.  No  matter  how  safe 
you  make  it,  there  will  be  some  in- 
genious individuals  who  will  find  a 
way  to  spoil  the  sport.  This  is  a 
hazard  which  every  hunter  must  ac- 
cept whether  he  is  shooting  rats  on 
the  city  dump  or  hunting  elephants 
in  Africa. 

The  human  hazard  is  ever  with  us. 
It  can  only  be  lessened  by  education, 
stringent  laws  and  self-policing  of  the 
sport  by  the  participants. 

The  one  essential  necessary  for 
maximum  safety  in  any  type  of  hunt- 
ing is  that  the  hunter  positively 
identify  his  target.  If  a bow  hunter 
is  certain  that  he  is  shooting  at  a deer 
at  a reasonable  distance,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  chance  that  there  will  be 


A PERSON'S  EYES  are  more  likely  to  give 
him  away  than  any  other  exposed  part  of 
his  body. 

another  hunter  in  the  line  of  fire.  It 
will  be  very  rare  that  another  hunter 
will  be  even  close  enough  to  be  in 
danger  of  a deflected  arrow. 

The  one  time  when  the  greatest 
hazard  exists  is  during  those  periods 
when  light  conditions  are  extremely 
poor.  This  rarely  happens  during  the 
legal  shooting  hours.  During  those 
legal  periods,  when  such  conditions 
do  exist,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
individual  hunter  to  use  extra  cau- 
tion both  for  himself  and  other 
hunters. 

Although  camouflage  would  be  of 
value  in  small  game  hunting,  I don’t 
recommend  it.  It  would  primarily  be 
useful  only  in  squirrel  hunting.  The 
danger  of  getting  a load  of  shot  is 
much  too  great  to  risk  by  concealing 
yourself  when  the  woods  are  full  of 
gun  hunters. 

Call  to  Him 

You  can  protect  yourself  from  a 
bow  hunter  simply  by  calling  to  him, 
but  the  speed  with  which  a gun 
hunter  can  throw  down  on  a low- 
flying  grouse  or  a running  gray 
squirrel  makes  your  position  one  of 
considerable  hazard. 

This  is  also  true  during  the  regular 
rifle  season  for  deer  if  you  are  one  of 
the  few  who  stick  to  the  bow  during 
the  two-week  season. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  no  human 
should  ever  be  mistaken  for  a deer. 
But,  we  must  consider  the  human 
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hazard  which  is  far  too  great  to  risk 
not  being  seen  at  all.  For,  it  is  the 
hunter’s  duty  to  be  seen  as  well  as 
to  see  in  any  type  of  hunting.  When 
wearing  camouflage,  his  responsibility 
to  see  and  to  be  seen  is  considerably 
increased. 

The  factor  is  relative  to  the  risk. 
However,  I hope  we  have  cleared  the 
air  sufficiently  to  clarify  this  responsi- 
bility. 

Those  of  us  who  hunt  with  any  type 
of  shooting  arm  accept  a certain 
hazard.  To  completely  eliminate  this 
small  hazard  would  be  to  eliminate 
the  sport.  Each  baseball  player  doesn’t 
wear  a catcher’s  mitt  in  the  Held  be- 


cause he  might  have  to  handle  a hot 
one.  Boxers  don’t  wear  armor  plate  in 
the  ring.  Football  players  don’t  take 
the  spikes  from  their  shoes  because 
they  might  hurt  someone.  Despite  the 
fact  that  everything  is  done  to  lessen 
accidents  because  of  the  hazards  in- 
volved in  the  various  sports,  the 
hazards  themselves  are  not  completely 
eliminated.  That  little  element  of  dan- 
ger is  spice  to  any  sport. 

Camouflage  greatly  increases  the 
chance  of  scoring  on  big  game  with 
the  bow.  Use  of  camouflage  demands 
extra  care  from  a safety  standpoint. 

Let’s  not  eliminate  it;  but  let’s  try 
to  live  with  it. 


Pennsylvania  Receives  $411,000  for  Federal  Aid  to  Wildlife 

Pennsylvania’s  preliminary  allotment  of  funds  for  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife 
Restoration  projects  will  be  $411,814.61.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Steward 
L.  Udall  has  notified  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  that  the  allotment 
was  to  become  available  for  expenditure  on  approved  wildlife  research  and 
land  management  projects  during  the  Federal  fiscal  year  which  started  July  1. 
The  preliminary  allotment  is  $27,746.55  more  than  the  original  allotment 
made  for  the  1962-63  fiscal  year. 

The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Fund  is  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  It  was 
started  in  1938  following  enactment  of  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  and  is 
derived  from  a Federal  excise  tax  on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition.  Distribu- 
tion of  the  fund  to  the  various  states  is  based  on  the  number  of  paid  license 
holders  and  the  land  area  of  each  state.  A total  of  $8,898,750  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  states  in  the  preliminary  allotment  this  year.  Pennsylvania’s  allot- 
ment was  fourth  highest  in  the  nation,  exceeded  by  Texas,  Alaska  and  Cali- 
fornia. A supplemental  allotment  is  usually  made  to  the  states  in  October. 


OHIO  OFFERS  DOVE  BOOKLET 

An  eight-page  booklet,  “The  Mourning  Dove  as  a Game  Bird,  ’ is  being 
distributed  without  charge  by  the  Ohio  Division  of  Wildlife,  1500  Dublin 
Road,  Columbus  12,  according  to  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  Persons 
requesting  copies  are  asked  to  provide  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 

The  mourning  dove  has  Federal  protection  as  a migratory  game  bird,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  annually  establishes  regulations  governing  their 
hunting  in  states  where  the  fast  and  exciting  kind  of  gunning  provided  by 
doves  is  permitted  by  state  law.  Doves  currently  are  not  on  the  game  bird  list 
in  Ohio,  and  it  would  require  affirmative  action  of  the  state’s  General  Assembly 
to  place  them  there. 

A pair  of  doves  may  raise  from  three  to  four  broods  in  a single  season. 
Doves  have  an  annual  mortality  reaching  as  high  as  65-70  per  cent.  The 
take  by  hunters  represents  only  a small  fraction  of  the  large  population  loss 
from  natural  causes. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  0.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg 

M.  J.  GOLDEN — Executive  Director 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS Deputy  Executive  Director 

PAUL  J.  SAUER  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  — Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  — Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  — - Chief 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  - Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT - Chief 

FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION-Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  432-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  BEverly  8-9523  or  8-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION-LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis. 

Phone:  Avis  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION-William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  MItchel  3-1831  . 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION-Roy  W.  Trexler,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  674-3381 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION-Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Phone:  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM-Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
287-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  5482 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM-Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  Loyalsock  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM-Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Wil- 
liamsport. Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
New  Bethlehem— BRoadway  5-7640 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM-Henrv  R.  Pratt,  Game  Propagator,  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville.  Phone:  Conneaut  Lake  3755 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT-George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte-ELgin  5-6171 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway.  Phone:  6188 


NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS. 


QUESTION: 

IF  I LOSE  MY  HUNTING  LICENSE 
OR  TAG  HOW  DO  I GET  A 
REPLACEMENT? 


ANSWER: 

A LOST  LICENSE,  TAG,  OR  BOTH 
CAN  BE  REPLACED  FOR  ONE 
DOLLAR  BY  PRESENTING  THE 
REMAINING  PORTIONS,  IF  ANY,  AND 
A SWORN  STATEMENT  DESCRIBING 
CIRCUMSTANCES  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
LOSS  TO  DEPT.  OF  REVENUE  OR 
AGENT  WHO  ISSUED  ORIGINAL 
LICENSE. 


QUESTION: 

LAST  DEER  SEASON  I 
TOOK  A TUMBLE  AND 
KNOCKED  THE  SIGHTS 
ON  MY  RIFLE  OUT  OF 
ALIGNMENT.  WOULD  IT 
HAVE  BEEN  ILLEGAL  TO 
SIGHT  IN  MY  GUN  IN  THE 
WOODS? 


ANSWER: 


DURING  BIG  GAME  SEASON 
A RIFLE  MAY  NOT  BE  FIRED 
AT  ANY  MARK  OTHER  THAN 
LEGAL  GAME  EXCEPT  WITHIN 
200  YARDS  OF  THE  SHOOTER'S 
HEADQUARTERS  AT  A MARK 
OR  TARGET  SO  PROTECTED 
THAT  THE  BULLET  CAN  NOT 
TRAVEL  MORE  THAN  FIFTEEN 
YARDS  BEYOND  IT.  DISTRESS  SIGNALS  AND  SHOOTING  AT  PROPERLY 
CONSTRUCTED  TARGETS  ON  ORGANIZED  RANGES  ARE  PERMITTED. 
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COVER:  It  seems  as  though  we  have  hardly  gotten  out  our 
bathing  suits  when,  lo  and  behold,  the  hunting  season  is 
here  again.  Dove  hunting  begins  at  noon  (EST)  on  September 
2 and  ends  at  sunset  on  November  9.  The  daily  limit  is  10, 
possession  is  20  after  the  opening  day.  Daily  hours  are  12 
noon  (EST)  to  sunset.  The  scene  depicted  on  our  cover  is 
typical  of  the  sport  of  dove  hunting.  Unless  you  are  an 
Olympic  shooter,  you  can  expect  to  fire  a lot  of  shells  and 
have  little  to  show  for  it  except  a lot  of  fun.  These  feathered 
bombshells  are  as  elusive  as  any  game  species  in  Pennsylvania. 
Read  “Hunt  the  Feathered  Meteor”  by  Jim  Varner  on  page  60. 
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EDITORIAL . . . 


Typewriters  in  the  Woods 

OUTDOOR  recreation  is  big  business  in  Pennsylvania  and 
throughout  America— and  it’s  getting  bigger  every  year. 
The  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  says  the  sportsman’s  market 
is  60  per  cent  greater  than  the  annual  sales  of  all  drug  stores, 
136  per  cent  greater  than  the  total  sales  of  all  household  appli- 
ances, radios  and  TV  sets! 

Along  with  this  thundering  herd  of  outdoorsmen  who  are 
stampeding  the  cash  registers  across  the  country  is  a new  breed 
of  journalist— the  outdoor  writer. 

Editors,  program  directors  and  producers  are  beginning  to 
accept  the  fact  that  there  are  more  hunters  and  fishermen  in  the 
country  than  football,  basketball  and  baseball  players  combined. 

To  satisfy  the  swelling  crowds  of  outdoorsmen  in  our  state, 
several  major  newspapers  now  employ  full-time  and  well-paid 
outdoor  editors.  These  include  Dr.  Roger  Latham  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press,  Joe  Pancost  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Charlie 
Vaughn  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Jimmy  Jordan  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette. 

Admittedly,  there  are  only  a few  who  make  a career  of  their 
outdoor  writing.  However,  there  are  scores  of  men  who  do 
weekly  columns  as  a second  job  or  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  Nearly 
every  major  and  middle-size  newspaper  now  carries  some  kind 
of  outdoor  column.  Examples  of  these  are  “Fins,  Fur  and 
Feathers”  in  the  Berwick  Enterprise  by  Keith  C.  Schuyler,  “Out- 
door Views”  in  the  McKeesport  Daily  News  by  Eldy  Johnston 
and  “Outdoors”  in  the  Warren  Observer  by  Don  Neal.  Some 
other  known  names  are  Gene  Coleman,  Scranton  Times;  Seth 
Myers,  Sharon  Herald;  Rrooke  Focht,  Reading  Eagle;  Francis 
Kemp,  Huntingdon  Daily  News;  Charles  Nehf,  Allentown  Call- 
Chronical;  and  Elliott  Potter,  State  College  Centre  Daily  Times. 

These  men  and  many  others  like  them  are  pioneers  in  a grow- 
ing and  exciting  profession.  Without  these  sportsmen-journalists, 
outdoor  recreation  agencies  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  would  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  disseminate  in- 
formation about  the  sport.  We  offer  a vote  of  thanks  for  their 
vital  aid  in  keeping  the  hunter  informed  and  sold  on  the  Com- 
mission’s sound  wildlife  management  programs.  The  Commission 
is  equally  indebted  for  their  critical  eyes  when  such  programs 
need  revisions. 

A new  dawn  has  arrived  for  the  news  media,  a dawn  attuned 
to  the  sounds  of  motor  boats,  shotgun  blasts,  whipping  fly  lines 
and  crackling  campfires.  A dawn  embracing  the  aroma  of  wood 
smoke,  sizzling  trout,  hemlock  forests  and  gunpowder.  A dawn 
shedding  light  on  a new  kind  of  writer— a reporter  who  waits  in 
a duck  blind,  in  a canoe,  on  a deer  stand ,—G.H.H. 
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SHOES 

By  NED  SMITH 


The  Honkers  Are  Back 


1.  Do  Canada  geese  always  fly  in 
V-formation? 

2.  Do  they  nest  in  Pennsylvania? 

3.  What  are  young  geese  called? 

4.  Do  Canada  geese  reach  a weight 
of  fourteen  pounds? 

5.  Thousands  of  wild  geese  cross 
Pennsylvania  on  their  northward 
migration  each  autumn.  True  or 
false? 

6.  What  is  the  fluffy  material  with 
which  geese  encircle  their  eggs 
in  the  nest? 

7.  How  long  does  a wild  gander 
keep  a mate? 

8.  What  is  the  color  of  the  Canada 
goose’s  head  and  neck? 

THAT  faint,  elusive  sound!  Muted 
by  distance,  it  resembles  the  bark- 
ing of  a dog  nearly  out  of  hearing. 
Then,  as  it  draws  nearer  we  realize  it 
comes  from  high  in  the  leaden  sky. 
Geese,  wild  honkers  heading  south- 
ward! 

All  eyes  turn  to  the  north,  straining 
to  discern  the  approaching  flock.  For 
a while  the  sky  seems  devoid  of  every- 
thing but  sound.  Then  suddenly  they 
are  there,  still  high  and  far  away,  but 
relentlessly  moving  our  way  through 
the  scudding  clouds  in  a long,  thin, 
undulating  “V.”  Twenty,  fifty,  one 
hundred  — nearly  two  hundred  we 
count  as  they  pass  high  overhead,  and 
the  trumpeting  commands  of  the  lead 


gander  and  the  replies  of  his  follow- 
ers are  heard  with  remarkable  clarity. 

For  a few  thrilling  minutes  we  can 
clearly  see  each  magnificent  bird,  the 
big  body,  the  slender,  outstretched 
neck,  and  the  long  wings  bowing 
rhythmically  with  shallow,  but  power- 
ful strokes.  Then  they  have  passed 
into  the  southern  sky.  The  V becomes 
a long,  thin  line  that  gradually,  but 
all  too  soon,  fades  from  sight.  A few 
faint,  faraway  honks  come  drifting 
back  to  our  eager  ears.  Then  all  is 
still,  and  the  sky  seems  strangely 
empty. 

For  generations,  Americans  of  farm 
and  city  have  thrilled  to  the  spectacle 
of  wild  geese  passing  overhead  on 
their  semiannual  flights.  From  their 
wintering  range  in  the  southern  two- 
thirds  of  the  country  they  rise  in 
eager  flocks  at  the  first  indication  of 
spring,  circling  and  honking  in  noisy 
anticipation  of  the  forthcoming  jour- 
ney. Pennsylvanians  can  look  for  them 
as  early  as  late  February,  and  their 
clamoring  wedges  can  be  seen  stream- 
ing northward  throughout  the  next 
few  months. 

In  late  September  the  earliest  mi- 
grants span  Pennsylvania  on  their 
southward  journey,  the  movement 
reaching  its  peak  in  October  and  ex- 
tending into  November. 

The  wild  goose’s  ability  to  navigate 
without  chart  or  compass  to  a chosen 
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spot  thousands  of  miles  away  has 
puzzled  man  for  ages.  Recent  studies 
indicate  that  day-flying  migrants  chart 
their  course  by  visible  landmarks, 
night-fliers  by  the  stars.  This  theory 
could  explain  the  bewilderment  of 
flocks  of  geese  that  are  attracted  by 
city  lights  on  rainy,  foggy  nights.  Not 
infrequently  such  disoriented  birds 
make  crash  landings  on  rain-slicked 
highways,  parking  lots,  and  other  sur- 
faces that  resemble  water.  What  the 
theory  doesn’t  explain  is  how  certain 
other  birds  traverse  hundreds  of  miles 
of  open  sea  as  unerringly  as  though 
guided  by  an  unbroken  succession  of 
landmarks.  However  they  do  it,  geese 
manage  to  stick  pretty  close  to  certain 
invisible  highways  and  return  to  the 
same  neighborhood  each  year. 

Breeding  Range 

Honkers  nest  throughout  most  of 
Canada  and  down  into  western  United 
States.  Although  outside  the  natural 
nesting  range,  Pennsylvania  estab- 
lished a unique  breeding  population 
of  geese  with  the  stocking  of  seventy- 
eight  wing-clipped  birds  in  1938  and 
1940  at  the  Pymatuning  Refuge  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania.  Their 
progeny,  now  numbering  2,500  to 
3,000  birds,  make  the  usual  migratory 
flight  south  each  fall  and  return  to 
Pymatuning  each  spring,  where  the 
paired  adult  birds  nest  and  rear  their 

AFLOAT,  the  Canada  goose  rests  lightly  on 
the  water  with  rear  end  noticeably  elevated. 


young.  The  current  breeding  stock  at 
the  refuge  consists  of  seventy  pairs  of 
wing-clipped  captive  honkers. 

Whether  high  overhead  or  close  at 
hand  the  Canada  goose  is  an  impres- 
sive bird.  Among  North  American 
waterfowl  it  is  second  in  size  only  to 
the  swans,  adults  ranging  from  three 
to  three  and  a half  feet  in  length  with 
wingspreads  up  to  six  and  one-half 
feet.  Weights  vary  from  seven  to  four- 
teen pounds. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  a wild 
goose  is  probably  the  silky  black  head 
and  neck,  conspicuously  marked  with 
a white  cheek  and  throat  patch.  The 
body  plumage  is  chiefly  brownish 
gray,  each  feather  edged  with  whitish. 
The  underparts  are  paler,  changing 
to  white  on  the  belly  and  flanks.  The 
upper  and  lower  tail  coverts  are  white, 
the  tail  and  rump  black.  The  primary 
flight  feathers  are  dusky,  the  bill  and 
feet  black. 

Being  more  terrestrial  than  most 
waterfowl,  the  goose’s  legs  are  more 
centrally  placed  than  the  more  aquatic 
species.  The  legs  of  water-loving  birds 
such  as  the  mergansers  and  many  of 
the  diving  ducks  are  placed  so  far 
back  as  to  make  walking  difficult. 

The  honker’s  long  neck  is  remark- 
ably expressive.  On  the  alert,  it  is 
held  stiffly  upright.  At  rest  it  is  with- 
drawn and  gently  curved.  When  ca- 
ressing his  mate  the  gander’s  head 
and  neck  flow  over  and  around  her 
with  serpentine  grace.  In  a fighting 
mood,  the  neck  is  curved  downward 
and  outward,  placing  the  head  nearly 
on  the  ground,  where  it  is  shaken 
furiously. 

Like  a Dog's  Bark 

Nearly  everyone  knows  that  the 
sound  of  a faraway  flock  of  Canadas 
resembles  the  barking  of  distant  dogs, 
but  near  at  hand  the  barks  change  to 
loud,  resonant  honks,  or  a double- 
noted  ha-lunk.  An  angry  gander  near 
the  nest  will  hiss  loudly  with  mouth 
open  and  tongue  raised. 
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Honkers  are  ponderous  but  power- 
ful fliers.  Under  ordinary  wind  con- 
ditions they  come  in  for  a landing  on 
a long,  slanting  glide,  then  plow  into 
the  water  with  a splash.  Afloat,  they 
rest  lightly  on  the  water  with  rear 
ends  noticeably  elevated.  Rarely  do 
they  leap  from  water  or  land  on  take- 
off, but  usually  run  several  steps  be- 
fore becoming  airborne.  Once  under 
way  their  flight  can  be  deceptively 
fast.  In  unhurried  flight  they  often 
cruise  at  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles  per 
hour,  but  when  really  going  some- 
where can  tick  off  more  than  a mile 
per  minute.  With  the  help  of  a tail 
wind— who  knows? 

Canada  geese  mate  for  life.  Each 
spring  the  unmated  ganders  try  to 
win  lifetime  partners  by  the  time- 
honored  expedient  of  beating  the  tar 
out  of  their  competitors.  Though  the 
battles  do  little  permanent  damage, 
they  are  certainly  not  painless.  The 
preliminary  sparring  with  powerful 
blows  of  bony  wings  is  rough  enough, 
but  the  feathers  really  fly  if  one  should 
get  a good  grip  on  his  opponent’s 
head  or  neck  with  his  bill.  So  an- 
chored, he  will  rain  such  a succession 
of  blows  on  the  unfortunate  chal- 
lenger that  the  latter  will  be  glad  to 
leave  the  neighborhood  when  released. 

Private  Nesting  Grounds 

Each  mated  pair  seeks  a nesting 
territory  of  its  own  where  the  female 
forms  her  nest.  It  may  consist  merely 
of  a depression  in  the  ground  scantily 
lined  with  grasses,  or  it  may  be  a 
mound  of  dead  vegetation  raked  to- 
gether, shallowly  cupped,  and  lined 
with  finer  stuff.  As  a rule  it  is  placed 
on  the  ground,  although  it  is  some- 
times situated  on  an  old  beaver  house, 
a muskrat  house,  a stump,  or  even  in 
an  unused  osprey  nest  in  a tree. 

Five  to  seven  white  eggs  constitute 
the  average  clutch.  As  the  laying  is 
completed  the  goose  plucks  down 
from  her  breast  and  arranges  it  in  a 
circle  around  the  eggs,  adding  to  it 
from  time  to  time  as  she  incubates. 


UNDER  ordinary  wind  conditions,  the  Can- 
ada goose  comes  in  for  a landing  on  a 
long,  slanting  glide,  then  plows  into  the 
water  with  a splash. 

Upon  leaving  the  nest  to  feed  she 
carefully  draws  this  down  coverlet 
over  the  eggs. 

Stands  Guard 

While  the  female  incubates  the  male 
tirelessly  stands  guard  nearby.  Only 
the  most  fearless  predator  would  chal- 
lenge his  authority  and  even  humans 
have  been  soundly  thrashed  by  wild 
ganders  on  guard  duty. 

For  almost  a month  the  female 
faithfully  sits  on  her  eggs.  Then  a 
shell  is  pipped,  then  another,  and  an- 
other. Egg  teeth  on  tiny  bills  chip 
away  at  the  thin-shelled  prison,  and 
before  long  the  first  little  gosling  has 
popped  the  lid  and  is  struggling  spas- 
modically to  be  free.  By  the  time  the 
last  has  hatched  the  first  is  nearly  dry. 
Clothed  in  soft  yellow  and  yellowish 
olive  down,  they  bear  slight  resem- 
blance to  their  towering  parents. 

Little  time  is  lost  in  getting  the 
youngsters  to  the  water.  Led  by  one 
parent  and  followed  by  another  they 
Indian  file  to  the  shore  line  and  launch 
themselves  with  obvious  enjoyment. 
Buoyant  as  corks,  they  are  completely 
at  home  on  the  water  and  are  soon 
catching  emerging  aquatic  insects  and 
nibbling  tender  greens  both  ashore 
and  afloat. 
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Aside  from  their  native  intelligence 
and  alertness  both  parents  are  fiercely 
protective,  which  probably  accounts 
for  the  high  survival  rate  of  the  young. 
In  addition,  both  young  and  old  can 
dive  to  escape  pursuit  and  can  swim 
with  only  their  heads  and  bills  show- 
ing above  the  water.  They  can  hide 
with  surprising  effectiveness  by  flat- 
tening themselves  on  land  or  water 
with  long  necks  outstretched  before 
them.  During  the  summer  the  adults 
moult  their  flight  feathers  and  for 
some  weeks  are  unable  to  fly.  At  this 
time  they  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
cover  on  land  in  whatever  vegetation 
is  handy. 

The  young  grow  vigorously  and  by 
midsummer  are  beginning  to  acquire 
plumage  that  closely  resembles  that 
of  their  parents.  In  another  month 
they  can  make  short  flights  and  by 
the  time  of  the  first  frost  are  capable 
of  making  the  first  migratory  flight 
of  their  lives. 

Adult  honkers  feed  chiefly  upon 
vegetable  matter.  During  their  south- 
ward migration  they  often  stop  to 
glean  waste  grain  from  harvested 
fields.  At  other  times  they  feed  in 
shallow  water,  tipping  tails-up  as  do 
mallards  and  other  puddle  ducks.  On 
their  return  trip  in  the  spring  the 
waste  grain  has  been  replaced  by  suc- 
culent young  stalks  of  wheat  and 
other  crops,  a temptation  that  some- 
times leads  to  considerable  crop  dam- 
age. 

With  the  steady  decline  in  ducks 
more  and  more  Pennsylvania  hunters 
are  turning  their  attention  to  geese. 
The  Pymatuning  area,  long  a mecca 
for  goose  hunters,  has  become  even 
more  popular  with  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s establishment  of  a controlled 
goose  management  area  adjacent  to 
the  refuge.  Here  one  thousand  hunt- 
ers names  are  drawn  by  lot  in  the 


awarding  of  blinds  for  controlled 
shooting.  There  are  enough  geese 
around  to  make  it  interesting,  too. 
The  peak  year  saw  18,000  using  the 
area  at  one  time  in  the  fall,  and  the 
average  is  12,000  birds. 

On  the  broad  Susquehanna,  too, 
goose  hunting  has  taken  on  added  im- 
portance. Old-time  duck  hunters,  who 
in  the  past  got  their  honkers  only  by 
sheer  good  fortune,  now  put  out  good- 
looking  goose  decoys  and  know  their 
goose  shooting  inside  and  out.  Flocks 
that  used  to  pass  them  by  now  often 
drop  in  for  a fatal  look-see. 

Because  the  wild  goose  is  much  less 
drastically  affected  by  droughts,  drain- 
age, and  the  encroachment  of  civili- 
zation than  any  other  species  of 
waterfowl  his  numbers  have  not  ma- 
terially lessened.  It  is  possible  to  see 
streaming  V s of  several  hundred  birds 
passing  over  Pennsylvania’s  wide  riv- 
ers and  rolling  land,  and  Heaven 
knows  how  many  go  by  uncounted  in 
the  dead  of  night.  Let  s hope  it  is  ever 
thus.  Nothing  in  nature  stirs  the 
weary  heart  and  flagging  hope  of 
Man  like  this  wild,  free  voyageur  from 
the  north. 

ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS 

1.  No.  When  making  local  flights 
they  often  fly  in  loose  flocks.  On 
longer  flights  they  may  assume  a 
V-formation  or  may  fly  in  a 
single  line. 

2.  Yes,  introduced  birds  now  nest 
at  the  Pymatuning. 

3.  Goslings. 

4.  Yes,  exceptionally  large  ones. 

5.  False.  In  autumn  the  geese  are 
heading  south. 

6.  Down  pulled  from  the  female’s 
breast. 

7.  For  life. 

8.  Black. 
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Why  Do  1,500  Deputy  Game  Protectors 
Work  for  Practically  No  Pay . . . ? 

Sportsman  With  a Badge 

By  Robert  P.  Shaffer 

District  Game  Protector 
Juniata  County 


HELP  WANTED 

QUALIFICATIONS— Over  21,  sound  body,  good  endurance,  must  be 
able  to  work  many  nights,  take  physical  and  verbal  abuse  with  good 
attitude,  must  have  good  outlook  on  life  and  able  to  present  good  per- 
sonal appearance,  must  meet  armed  men  at  any  time  and  at  any  hour. 

BENEFITS-Low  (if  any)  pay,  few  compliments,  long  hours,  but  will 
receive  satisfaction  of  a job  well  done  for  future  generations. 


IF  THE  above  ad  appeared  in  any 
Pennsylvania  newspaper,  no  doubt 
there  would  be  few,  if  any,  persons 
apply  for  the  job.  Nevertheless,  some 
1,500  dedicated  citizens  are  very  ac- 
tively working  at  just  such  a job. 
These  people  are  known  as  Pennsyl- 
vania Deputy  Game  Protectors. 

You  might  wonder  how  a person 
becomes  a deputy.  First,  he  must  be 
interested  in  conservation  and  the  out- 
doors and  be  willing  to  contribute 
something.  Realizing  this,  he  will  then 
spend  some  time  with  his  local  Game 
Protector  and  find  out  about  the  pro- 
gram and  decide  if  this  is  for  him. 
Sometimes  this  is  prompted  by  the 
game  supply  or  lack  of  it  and  a desire 
to  improve  conditions  in  a particular 
area.  Many  more  times  the  reason  is 
illegal  shenanigans  and  a wish  to  put 
an  end  to  such  occurrences.  Whatever 
the  reason,  a person  takes  a lot  of 
responsibility  on  his  shoulders  when 
he  makes  application  for  this  thank- 
less job. 

After  sizing  up  the  program  and  ex- 
pressing a wish  to  help,  the  person 
makes  a formal  application  on  paper 
containing  the  usual  job  application 


A SYMBOL  of  hard  work  and  very  low 
pay.  These  men  are  dedicated  private  citi- 
zens who  have  at  heart  conservation  and 
the  best  outdoor  recreation  that  Pennsyl- 
vania can  provide. 

statistics.  Then  at  designated  times, 
throughout  the  year,  qualified  appli- 
cants are  called  to  a central  point  and 
a written  examination  is  given.  If  a 
satisfactory  grade  is  achieved  the  ap- 
plicant is  notified  and  he  receives  a 
bond  to  be  posted  and  an  Oath  of 
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Office  form  to  be  signed.  Shortly  after 
submitting  these,  he  receives  a Com- 
mission, identification  card  and  a 
Deputy  Game  Protector’s  Badge.  Then 
his  real  work  begins. 

The  local  District  Game  Protector 
is  the  deputy’s  supervisor.  Four  train- 
ing periods  a year  are  held  as  well  as 
monthly  informal  gatherings  at  the 
Game  Protector’s  house  to  iron  out 
and  discuss  problems. 

A Deputy  Game  Protector  Commis- 
sion is  not  a “Keystone  Cop”  sort  of 
deal,  it  is  men’s  work  pertaining  to 
men’s  sport.  It  is  serious  business, 
hard  work  and  not  for  lily  white  hands 
and  white  collars.  There  is  never  an 
off  season  because  our  Game  Laws 
are  being  violated  365  days  a year. 
Throughout  the  winter  there  are  feed- 
ers to  be  filled  and  many  calls  about 
dogs  running  deer  to  be  answered. 
Some  deputies  assist  in  browse  cut- 
tings and  other  wintertime  projects 
pertaining  to  game  management. 
Come  spring,  the  Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tectors assist  in  Fish  Commission 
activities  such  as  stocking  and  pa- 
trolling for  general  fish  law  viola- 
tions. Throughout  the  summer  and 


early  fall  there  are  many  complaints 
to  be  answered  and  numerous  road- 
killed  deer  to  be  picked  up  and  dis- 
posed of.  Without  the  assistance  of 
deputies,  road-killed  deer  would  oc- 
cupy a large  part  of  the  Game  Pro- 
tector’s time.  Not  only  must  they  be 
picked  up  but  they  have  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a sanitary  manner  or  de- 
livered to  a worthy  institution  to  be 
used  as  food.  In  the  meantime,  there 
is  game  to  be  stocked  such  as  city- 
trapped  rabbits,  farm-raised  ringnecks, 
quail,  turkey  and  wild  ducks.  Often 
there  are  motherless  fawns  to  be  cared 
for.  All  these  duties  are  assumed  by 
deputies  and  are  a great  aid  to  the 
Game  Protector. 

Beginning  in  late  summer,  the  hard 
work  commences.  Chiefly,  this  con- 
sists of  law  enforcement  and  here  is 
where  these  volunteer  lawmen  really 
shine.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  yourself 
trying  to  patrol  an  average  district 
containing  about  400  square  miles.  It 
quickly  becomes  evident  that  this  is 
physically  impossible  and  is  the  main 
reason  for  the  use  of  deputies.  From 
late  summer  to  the  end  of  December, 
many,  many  full  nights  are  put  in  by 


DEPUTY  GAME  PROTECTORS  check  this  spotlighter's  car  and  find  that  there  is  a 
rifle  in  the  trunk.  It  is  illegal  to  possess  any  kind  of  firearm  or  bow  and  arrow  while 
spotlighting  deer.  District  Game  Protector  Robert  P.  Shaffer  of  Juniata  County  observes 
(left)  as  his  Deputies  Carl  G.  Dressier  and  Mike  Wilson  search  the  trunk. 

PGC  Photo  by  Harrison 


these  men  throughout  Penn’s  Woods. 
Sometimes  it  consists  of  just  sitting  in 
sub-zero  weather  waiting  for  the  crack 
of  a rifle,  other  nights  it  means  spook- 
ing around  deserted  fields  and  back 
woods  roads  watching  for  the  telltale 
flash  of  a spotlight  or  checking  late 
traffic  for  illegal  game.  When  the 
chips  are  down  and  a carload  of  viola- 
tors is  apprehended  you  can  bet  there 
is  a deputy  right  there  alongside  the 
district  man  ready  to  give  his  all  for 
whatever  may  come  up. 

The  Hunting  Season 

The  cold  nights  soon  turn  autumn 
into  the  season  when  one  million  men 
and  women  in  Pennsylvania  invade 
our  hinterlands.  In  addition  to  night 
work,  the  deputy  now  adds  day  work 
when  he  is  not  at  his  regular  full-time 
job.  On  Saturdays  he  is  out  checking 
hunters  and  patrolling  for  general  field 
violations.  He  has  the  rights  and  pow- 
ers of  a District  Game  Protector  and 
operates  in  the  same  manner.  If  while 
checking  a hunter  some  question  is 
asked,  he  answers  it  or  records  it  for 
answer  at  a later  date.  He,  like  all 
Game  Protectors,  tries  to  please  both 
hunter  and  farmer  and  helps  each  see 
the  other’s  viewpoint.  Sometimes  there 
is  no  cut  and  dried  solution  to  a prob- 
lem but  this  is  true  of  a lot  of  en- 
forcement situations  but  at  least  this 
man  is  trying. 

In  addition  to  patrolling  and  check- 
ing, most  deputies  help  with  pre- 
season and  mid-season  stocking.  Many 
times  my  deputies  have  worked  all 
day  and  then  call  and  ask  for  birds 
or  game  to  distribute  late  that  night, 
just  because  they  like  the  work.  Please 
keep  in  mind  that  all  of  this  is  in 
addition  to  the  man’s  regular  full- 
time job  whatever  it  is.  He  may  be  a 
doctor,  lawyer  or  possibly  even  an 
Indian  chief. 

Compensation??  This  is  the  surpris- 
ing part,  almost  all  this  work  is  for 
little  or  no  pay.  The  average  deputy 
receives  less  than  $100  pay  for  an 
entire  year’s  work.  This  would  not 


PGC  Photo  by  Harrison 

A FURTHER  SEARCH  is  made  inside  the 
car  for  evidence  of  an  actual  kill  by  Juniata 
County  Deputy  Game  Protector  Carl  G. 
Dressier.  Night  work  like  this  is  long  and 
hard  and  often  fruitless. 

even  pay  for  the  gas  they  use  on  these 
duties!  Very  seldom  do  they  receive 
even  compliments  for  the  work  they 
are  doing.  But  the  amazing  thing  is 
that  most  deputies  would  sooner  lose 
their  right  arm  than  resign  their  Dep- 
uty Commission.  When  working  with 
game,  there  can  be  many  rights  and 
wrongs  and  we  all  make  mistakes. 
Regardless,  this  force  of  hard  working, 
unselfish  deputies  in  Pennsylvania  is 
a credit  to  the  Game  Commission. 
Sportsmen  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth can  be  glad  that  there  are  men 
like  these  willing  to  assist  in  our  con- 
servation, game  management  and  pub- 
lic hunting  programs. 
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The  Old-Timer  Still  Hunts . . . 


BROWNIE 


By  Brook©  Foeht,  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle 


BERKS  County,  long  a center  for 
outstanding  hunters,  marksmen 
and  field  dogs,  can  now  boast  of  still 
another  celebrity  in  outdoor  sports. 

He  is  Brownie,  a doughty  18-year- 
old  beagle  who  may  well  be  the  old- 
est active  hunting  dog  in  America, 
perhaps  even  the  world.  Brownie  is 
owned  by  Harold  T.  Horst,  Reading 
general  contractor  and  trapshooting 
champion,  himself  a celebrity  in  the 
scattergun  world. 

Brownie’s  age— when  reckoned  on 
the  ancient  formula  that  one  year  of 
a dog’s  life  equals  seven  years  of  a 
man’s— compares  to  that  of  a 126-year- 
old  human.  And  who  ever  heard  of 
a person  that  old,  anyway? 

Horst  acquired  Brownie  16  years 
ago  as  a trained  two-year-old.  He 
paid  $25,  considered  at  the  time  as  a 
fair  off-season  price  for  an  unregis- 
tered beagle.  Horst  was  a bit  dubious 
of  the  price  but  is  quick  to  point  out 
that  Brownie  has  paid  for  himself 
many  times  over  by  providing  Horst 
and  his  rabbit-hunting  buddies  many 
days  of  pleasure. 

Brownie  and  his  sire  were  lolling 
around  the  barn  of  a Berks  County 
Dutch  homestead,  Horst  recalls,  the 
day  that  he  and  Harry  Espenshade  ar- 
rived on  the  farm  after  hearing  that 
the  owner  had  some  good  hounds  for 
sale.  The  farmer  told  the  two  men  to 
take  the  beagles  to  a nearby  meadow 
for  a trial.  The  beagles  so  impressed 
Horst  and  Espenshade  that  the  for- 


mer bought  the  younger  dog  and  the 
latter  took  home  the  sire.  Horst  says 
that  Brownie,  who  apparently  had 
never  been  tied  up  or  kenneled  be- 
fore he  purchased  him,  has  always 
remained  a very  independent  char- 
acter. In  fact,  the  old  warrior  didn’t 
become  absolutely  “deer  proof”  until 
he  was  10  years  old! 

Despite  his  advanced  age,  Brownie 
still  hunts  cottontails  all  day  long.  His 
eyesight  is  somewhat  dimmed  and  he 
is  stone  deaf.  But  his  nose  is  perfect. 
Except  for  white  hair  where  his  fore- 
head had  been  black,  Brownie  still 
looks  like  a young  dog.  His  15-inch 
frame  is  still  unbowed  and  his  leg 
muscles  are  surprisingly  hard.  But  he 
and  two  other  Horst  beagles  get  reg- 
ular workouts  during  the  dog  training 
season. 

The  old  dog  still  possesses  most  of 
his  teeth  and  enjoys  munching  an  oc- 
casional bone.  Apparently  his  regular 
diet  of  dry  dog  food  mixed  with  meat 
agrees  with  Brownie  because  he  still 
has  almost  unlimited  stamina,  al- 
though he  is  much  slower  than  when 
in  his  prime.  Always  a kennel  dog, 
Brownie  never  even  wants  to  go  into 
the  house. 

Brownie’s  trailing  bark  is  choppy 
and  deeper  than  most  beagles  and 
he  is  an  expert  in  working  out  any 
“checks”  that  canny  cottontails  might 
make  in  fleeing  before  him.  Scull  Hill, 
where  Horst  has  a cozy  retreat  on  an 
88-acre  plot,  has  been  justly  famous 
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PROUD  OWNER  Harold  Horst  and  his 
18-year-old  beagle.  Brownie. 


among  Berks  County  rabbit  spots  for 
generations.  Surrounded  by  excellent 
farm  land,  the  high  hill  offers  all  the 
protection  needed  by  rabbits  on  its 
hardwood-  and  evergreen-studded 
slopes.  Horst  many  years  ago  planted 
thousands  of  pines  there  and  the  bun- 
nies give  the  dogs  long  chases. 


Horst  estimates  that  almost  400 
rabbits  have  been  shot  in  front  of 
Brownie  since  he  purchased  him  in 
1947.  Once  in  a while,  he  says, 
Brownie  will  even  condescend  to  re- 
trieve a rabbit  if  he  feels  that  the 
nimrod  who  made  the  kill  is  worthy 
of  consideration  from  the  “old  pro.” 

It’s  surprising  that  Horst,  who 
spends  most  weekends  busting  clay 
targets  or  downing  live  birds  at  im- 
portant trapshooting  events,  should 
have  beagles  instead  of  pointing  dogs. 
But  he  explains  that  his  farm  holds 
more  cottontails  than  pheasants  and 
the  heavy  pines  preclude  much  really 
sharp  pointing  dog  work.  And  who 
can  argue  when  he  claims  that  the 
“music”  of  eager  hounds  chasing  a 
hard-running  cottontail  is  hard  to 
beat! 

Trophies  displayed  in  a cozy  pan- 
eled den  which  has  been  constructed 
as  a wing  to  a 130-year-old  log  cabin 
with  a breath-taking  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding valley  reveal  Horst’s  success 
as  an  international  trapshooting 
champion. 


What  Sportsmen  Pay  Each  Year 

Federal  excise  tax  collections  on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition  for  the 
last  half  of  1962  was  about  $10,619,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  more  than  6 
per  cent  over  the  $9,937,000  recorded  for  the  comparable  period  of  1961, 
according  to  a recent  report  by  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior. 
(Federal  excise  taxes  on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition  were  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1937  under  the  Pittman-Bobertson  Act.  The  tax  of  11  per  cent 
of  the  manufacturer’s  price  is  set  aside  for  wildlife  restorations  projects.)  Last 
year  approximately  13,754,363  sportsmen  purchased  hunting  licenses,  at  a cost 
of  $63,983,798.  (This  does  not  reflect  the  accurate  total  number  of  sportsmen 
who  hunt  since  some  states  do  not  require  licenses  of  hunters  under  16  or  over 
65.)  Figures  on  the  number  of  paid  licenses  are  used  as  a basis  for  distribution 
of  Federal  aid  funds  for  wildlife  restoration  projects.  At  the  top  of  the  50  states 
is  Michigan,  with  818,128  paid  license  holders  who  spent  $4,528,228.  Others 
in  order  of  standing  were  Pennsylvania,  981,527  paid  license  holders,  spending 
$4,253,715;  Colorado,  262,885  paid  holders,  spending  $3,843,942;  California, 
625,844  holders,  $3,721,881;  New  York,  685,172  holders,  $3,336,483;  Wisconsin, 
442,419  holders,  $2,541,194.  (A  paid  license  holder  is  only  one  individual 
regardless  of  the  number  of  licenses  he  may  purchase.) 
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Here  the  Twain  Does  Meet . . . 


A Pennsylvania  Prairie 

By  Jim  Hayes 

Photos  by  the  Author 


44T7' AST  is  east,  and  west  is  west, 

-I-J  and  never  the  twain  shall 
meet  . . .’’—except  sometimes.  A star- 
tling exception  to  the  rule  is  an  area 
in  Butler  County  where  the  rolling 
hills  of  Pennsylvania  decline  inex- 
plicably into  a prairie  smackdab  out 
of  the  midwest. 

At  one  moment  you  are  strolling 
among  stands  of  chokecherry,  maples, 
hawthorne  and  alder  fringed  with  the 
familiar  shrubs,  vines  and  wild  flowers 
of  western  Pennsylvania.  Then 
abruptly  and  without  warning  you 
find  yourself  chest-deep  in  a field  of 
blazing  star  and  other  prairie  species 
of  thistle  and  sunflower,  intermingled 
with  milkweed,  goldenrod  and  grasses. 

Lest  you  wonder  whether  you  may 
have  wandered  absent-mindedly  into 
Kansas  or  Nebraska,  a hurried  glance 
at  the  map  will  reveal  that  you  are  in 
the  Jennings  Blazing  Star  Prairie,  a 
unique  150-acre  preserve  under  the 
management  of  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Conservancy. 

The  great  glory  of  this  preserve  is 
its  stand  of  the  beautiful  prairie  wild 
flower,  blazing  star  (Liatris  Spicata), 
the  identical  starflower  found  on  the 
prairies  of  the  midwest.  Small  scat- 
tered stands  of  Liatris  are  found  else- 
where in  Pennsylvania,  but  the  one  in 
Butler  County,  with  over  500,000  in- 
dividual flower  spikes,  comprises  the 
largest  and  principal  stand. 

Averaging  five  feet  in  height,  blaz- 
ing star  thrives  best  on  glacial  mo- 
raine; and  in  this  section  of  Butler 
County,  which  dates  geologically  to 


the  last  Ice  Age,  14,000  years  ago, 
they  have  found  a sort  of  home-away- 
from-home.  In  a normal  season  the 
bluish-purple  flowers  are  in  full  bloom 
the  first  two  weeks  in  August. 

The  songbirds  and  wildlife  within 
the  prairie  and  in  the  surrounding 
area  are  all  bona  fide  Pennsylvania 
citizens,  and  with  one  exception,  all 
are  fairly  common  species.  The  ex- 
ception is  the  massasauga,  or  pygmy 
rattlesnake,  which  is  found  in  various 
areas  of  Butler  County.  At  least  two 
of  these  pygmy  rattlers,  pint-sized  in 
everything  but  their  lethal  wallop, 
have  been  killed  within  the  preserve 
itself. 

ENTRANCE  to  Jennings  Blazing  Star  Prai- 
rie is  located  on  Route  528  some  12  miles 
north  of  Butler.  Picnic  and  drinking  water 
facilities  have  been  provided  for  visitors  by 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy. 
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PART  OF  THE  THREE-ACRE  flower  area  in  the  Jennings  Blazing  Star  Prairie  in  Butler 
County.  Over  500,000  individual  spikes  of  the  beautiful  prairie  wild  flower,  blazing  star, 
are  now  established  here. 


The  preserve  takes  in  150  acres,  of 
which  about  three  acres  are  in  prairie, 
or  more  properly,  grassy  fields.  This 
flower  area  is  now  being  expanded 
and  ultimately  blazing  star  will  bloom 
over  15  to  20  acres  of  prairie. 

Oddly  enough,  many  visitors,  hear- 
ing of  the  conservancy  area,  come  to 
it  expecting  to  find  sandy  soil,  cactus, 
tumbleweeds,  and  other  desert  sights. 
Actually,  a prairie,  not  to  be  confused 
with  a desert,  is  a meadow  or  a tract 
of  grassland,  usually  treeless.  In  North 
America  prairies  extend  from  western 
Ohio  and  southern  Michigan  to  the 
foothills  of  the  Rockies. 


Being  very  limited  in  acreage,  and 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  surrounded  by 
trees,  the  Jennings  Blazing  Star  Prairie 
is  not  a prairie  at  all,  at  least  not  in 
the  dictionary  sense.  By  virtue  of  its 
stand  of  blazing  star,  however,  it 
seems  appropriately  designated. 

The  conservancy  project  is  named 
for  its  discoverer,  Dr.  O.  E.  Jennings, 
director  emeritus  of  Carnegie  Mu- 
seum, and  an  eminent  conservationist, 
botanist  and  ecologist.  The  prairie  is 
located  on  Route  528  near  the  inter- 
section of  Route  8,  about  12  miles 
north  of  Butler,  Pa.  Picnic  facilities 
have  been  provided  for  visitors. 


Free  Booklet  on  Trapshooting 

An  excellent,  concise  review  on  trapshooting  is  available  free  to  any  in- 
terested sportsman.  The  booklet  is  compact,  soft  covered,  and  has  36  pages 
of  easy  to  read  reference  material.  Subjects  include  trapshooting  as  a sport, 
its  history,  an  explanation  of  events,  international  trap,  information  on  trophies 
and  local  gun  clubs,  and  more.  You  can  obtain  free  copies  from  Trap  and 
Field  Magazine,  Review  Publishing  Company,  3516  North  College  Avenue, 
Indianapolis  5,  Ind. 
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A Parody  on  Life  in  Our 
Great  Outdoors . . . 


(!Pf  Stub  an&  dun 

By  John  Guilday 


FOLLOW  the  fledgling  sportsman, 
he  who  last  year  settled  serene 
with  beer  can  and  TV,  but  who  has 
suddenly  been  bit  by  sports  afield. 
Virginal  and  unwary,  he  equips  him- 
self for  the  pursuit. 

And  the  world  of  commerce,  as  or- 
ganized as  the  Harlem  Globe  Trotters, 
as  relentless  as  a cat  with  mice  in 
its  eyes,  coaxes  alluringly,  enticingly, 
hypnotically— then  it  pounces  and  the 
neophyte  is  left  standing  somewhat 
bewildered  but  totally  prepared. 


Hung,  slung,  and  delivered.  Shall  he 
try  for  a trout?  A goose?  A bear?  Shall 
he  pot  the  noble  wild  turkey,  or  slay 
the  white-tailed  deer?  He  is  ready. 
From  the  tip  of  his  glass  fly  rod  to 
his  battery-operated  socks,  he  is  ready. 
He  now  joins  the  ranks. 

Decked  out  in  Rob  Roy  mackinaw, 
swimming  trunks,  camouflage  suit, 
waders,  old  hat,  waterproof  matches, 
bunion  pads,  game  pockets,  flippers, 
gloves,  snorkel  and  crow  call,  armed 
with  rifle,  seine,  spear  gun,  bow  and 


SHALL  HE  TRY  for  a trout?  A goose?  A bear?  Shall  he  pot  the  noble  wild  turkey,  or 
slay  the  white-tailed  deer?  He  is  ready.  From  the  tip  of  his  glass  fly  rod  to  his  battery- 
operated  socks,  he  is  ready.  Now  he  joins  the  ranks. 
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arrow,  outboard,  binoculars,  pipe, 
clean  socks,  shotgun,  pistol,  traps, 
tackle  box,  shells,  hooks,  case  of  beer, 
license,  candy  bars  and  night  crawl- 
ers, he  steps  out  a John  Q.  Sportsman, 
a member  of  that  vast,  anonymous 
brotherhood  of  rod  and  gun. 

As  this  army  takes  to  the  field,  its 
individual  members  look  pretty  much 
alike  and  act  pretty  much  alike.  Oh, 
one  may  wear  a red  hat,  one  a yellow; 
one  may  prefer  a different  caliber,  a 
lighter  load,  or  a gaudier  trout  fly. 
But  for  all  intents  and  purposes— “ya 
seen  one  grouse  hunter,  ya  seen  ’em 
all.” 

What  each  returns  with,  however, 
is  something  uniquely  and  irretriev- 
ably his  own.  And  it  is  at  this  point 
that  all  unanimity  ends. 

Some  things  will  not  last.  The  year’s 
take  of  rabbits  sizzles  with  come- 
hither  smells  for  a little  while,  then  is 
gone.  The  deer  head,  lately  relegated 
to  the  attic,  cracks  and  peels  in  cob- 
webbed  splendor,  its  remaining  glass 
eye  filmed  and  fly-specked.  Rods 
break.  Boots  wear  out.  Guns  foul. 
Dogs,  unfortunately,  are  not  immortal. 
But  what  can  take  away  the  quiet  lap 
of  small  waves  under  a drowsy  row- 
boat bow;  or  the  head-snapping  rustle 
of  beech  leaves  under  a turkey’s  foot? 
The  pride  of  a well-aimed  shot,  a 
trout  fly  placed  to  perfection,  the 
quivering,  sacred  red  of  a pot-bellied 
stove  the  night  before  bucks— these 
rust  with  the  years?— Never! 

Go  back  to  the  iron-cold  dawns  of 
your  first  trap  line,  rose-streaked 
through  the  black  of  hemlocks.  The 
bark-boiled,  rusty  traps  planted  with 
infinite  and  woodsman  skill,  hold  each 
one  a white-fanged  red  fox.  Or,  rather, 
half  of  them  do.  The  other  half  hold 
beady-eyed  and  magnificent  mink! 
(Such  was  the  dream,  at  any  rate.) 
The  screak  of  snow  underfoot,  the 
shiver  of  a puffed  screech  owl  some- 
where deep  in  the  hemlocks,  the 
slowness  of  the  snow-drifted  trail  of 
the  night  before,  the  bitter  cold,  the 
thump  of  the  heart  when  trap  and 


drag  are  gone— these  are  remembered. 
And  that  first  skunk,  with  the  drag 
caught  across  the  mouth  of  his  bur- 
row, rump  elevated  menacingly,  still 
struggles  in  the  pre-dawn  of  a frozen 
woodland  that  is  no  more.  Somehow 
the  aroma  of  that  skunk  was  pretty 
heady  perfume  for  Far  Northern  Trap- 
pers like  us.  And  a whiff  of  skunk  on 
a damp  night  travels  a long  way  back 
through  the  years. 

Watch  the  black-and-emerald  dam- 
sel fly  of  last  year’s  rod  tip  as  it  flits 
in  and  out  of  the  mind;  hear  the  geese 
honk  high;  feel  the  pull  of  the  line; 
smell  the  hay-scented  whiff  of  frost- 
cured  ferns,  and  be  glad  that  these 
things  will  haunt  you  down  wherever 
you  go.  These  few,  and  the  wind’s 
pull,  the  golden,  purple  haze  of  au- 
tumn fields,  the  wet-washed  woods  of 
spring,  the  quiet  night  wheel  of  the 
stars,  the  good,  clean  smell  of  moun- 
tain air,  each  has  a place.  Long  after 
the  stomach  has  been  filled  the  mind 
continues  to  gain  in  richness.  With 
each  passing  season  it  grows  and 
swells  and  makes  us  know  why  we 
are  Pennsylvania  sportsmen. 

AS  THE  ARMY  takes  to  the  field,  its  indi- 
vidual members  look  pretty  much  alike  and 
act  pretty  much  alike. 
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PGC  Photo  by  Harrison 

THE  KEY  TO  SOUTHCENTRAL'S  rich  wildlife  resources  is  the  geography.  Here  is  found 
the  state's  most  rugged  ridges  rising  from  broad  fertile  valleys.  Shown  here  are  Greenlee 
and  Tussey  Ridges  from  the  Stone  Creek  Valley  in  Huntingdon  County. 


Pennsylvania  Hunting  Series,  Part  2* 

Hunting  in  Southcentral  Pennsylvania 


IF  SOMEONE  asked  you  where  in 
Pennsylvania  he  could  hunt  both 
big  and  small  game  of  both  farm  and 
forest  varieties,  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty of  success,  tell  him  southcen- 
tral Pennsylvania.  None  of  the  other 
five  Game  Commission  Field  Divisions 
offers  a greater  variety  of  game  species 
than  the  Southcentral. 

In  this  11-county  area,  the  nimrod 
can  find  excellent  deer,  squirrel  and 
grouse  hunting  in  areas  only  a few 
miles  from  equally  fine  dove,  quail, 
woodchuck  and  pheasant  gunning. 

The  reason  for  this  great  variety  of 
game  species  is  the  geography  of  the 


° Editors  Note:  “Hunting  in  Southcentral 
Pennsylvania”  is  the  second  in  a series  of 
six  articles  covering  the  vast  wealth  of  pub- 
lic hunting  facilities  in  our  state.  Each 
article  will  cover  one  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sions six  field  division  areas.  The  next  issue 
of  GAME  NEWS  will  explore  “Hunting  in 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania.” 


Southcentral  Division.  It  is  here  you 
find  the  state’s  most  rugged  mountain 
ridges  with  broad  valleys  flanked  by 
some  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  fertile 
lowlands.  Ridge  names  like  Allegheny, 
Tuscarora,  Tussey,  South,  Shade  and 
Timmins  leading  the  list  in  the  moun- 
tainous counties  of  Huntingdon,  Bed- 
ford, Franklin  and  Fulton,  while  just 
to  the  east  are  the  lowland  agricul- 
tural counties  of  Cumberland,  Adams, 
parts  of  Perry,  Mifflin,  Juniata  and 
Snyder.  This  great  contrast  of  ridges 
on  one  hand  and  rich  farming  land  on 
the  other  is  the  key  to  Southcentral’s 
game  resources. 
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Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

SOUTHCENTRAL  LEADS  the  state  in  both 
dove  and  quail  hunting  with  the  greatest 
populations  of  these  birds  found  in  the 
county  areas  of  Adams,  Cumberland  and 
Franklin. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  rich  hunting 
opportunities  there,  the  Southcentral 
Division  is  often  overlooked  or  for- 
gotten by  hunters  who  are  looking 
for  a good  place  to  hunt.  Game  Com- 
mission officers  and  technicians  are 
continually  amazed  at  the  lack  of 
hunting  pressure  there  after  the  open- 
ing day.  There  are  days  during  the 
season  when  it  is  difficult  to  find 
hunters  anywhere  in  this  fertile  hunt- 
ing area.  It’s  difficult  to  say  why 
this  happens  unless  it  is  just  that  the 
avid  sportsmen  seek  better  known 
areas  in  which  to  hunt.  The  small 
local  human  population  in  Southcen- 
tral offers  very  light  pressure  without 
outside  help. 

Although  it  is  hard  to  pick  the  top 
game  species  for  the  Southcentral, 
deer  would  probably  get  the  nod. 
During  the  1962  season  6,931  bucks 
and  5,251  antlerless  deer  were  killed 
in  this  11-county  area. 

Also  high  on  the  game  list  are 
grouse  and  squirrel  throughout  the 
mountainous  areas. 

The  Southcentral  leads  the  state  in 


both  dove  and  quail  hunting  with 
populations  of  these  birds  mostly  in 
Adams,  Cumberland  and  Franklin 
Counties. 


Ringneck  Hunting 

Excellent  pheasant  hunting  can  be 
found  in  the  counties  of  Adams,  Cum- 
berland, Franklin,  Juniata,  Perry  and 
Snyder.  Rabbits  are  also  good  in  these 
same  county  areas. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  southcentral  counties  of 
Pennsylvania  harbored  the  last  re- 
maining flocks  of  wild  turkeys.  From 
these  few  isolated  flocks,  Game  Com- 
mission turkey  restocking  and  man- 
agement programs  have  generated  the 
largest  turkey  populations  of  any  state 
in  the  nation.  However,  with  the  ma- 
turing of  the  forests  in  Southcentral, 
the  state’s  prime  turkey  habitat  is  now 
found  farther  north  although  popula- 
tions are  still  considered  good  in  all 
counties  except  Adams  and  Cumber- 
land. Pennsylvania’s  divided  turkey 
season  cuts  Southcentral  in  two  parts, 
most  being  in  the  shorter  season.  Only 
those  parts  of  Blair  and  Huntingdon 
Counties  north  of  Route  22;  that  part 
of  Mifflin  County  north  of  Route  22 
west  of  Lewistown  and  north  of  Route 
522  east  of  Lewistown  and  that  part 
of  Snyder  County  north  of  Route 
522  are  included  in  the  longer  turkey 
season. 

The  rugged  terrain  of  Southcentral 
creates  bear  country  in  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Snyder,  Mifflin,  Hunting- 
don and  Blair.  Although  only  15  of 
the  state’s  554  bruins  were  killed  in 
Southcentral  last  year,  there  is  none- 
theless a fair  number  of  the  burly 
creatures  living  there. 

Waterfowl,  Too 

To  add  emphasis  to  the  variety  of 
hunting  in  Southcentral,  we  would  be 
remiss  not  to  point  out  the  spotty  but 
good  waterfowl  hunting  there.  The 
Susquehanna  River  is  the  major*  at- 
traction for  both  ducks  and  a few 
geese.  The  counties  of  Snyder,  Perry 
and  Cumberland  border  the  river. 
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This  plus  the  creeks  which  flow  into 
the  Susquehanna  offer  some  fine  duck 
hunting.  Some  of  these  duck-produc- 
ing creeks  are  the  Conodoguinet,  Yel- 
low Breeches,  Shermans  and  Tusca- 
rora. 

Like  most  areas  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
raccoon  in  Southcentral  is  greatly 
underharvested.  Not  enough  hunters 
pursue  this  night  prowler  to  keep  him 
in  check. 

The  variety  of  game  in  Southcen- 
tral is  matched  with  equally  varied 
public  hunting  facilities.  Both  moun- 
tain forested  country  and  lowland 
farm  land  offer  wide  areas  of  State 
Game  Lands,  Farm-Game  and  Safety 
Zone  cooperative  lands,  a Federal 
area  and  Forests  and  Waters  proper- 
ties. Total  acreage  of  land  open  to 
public  hunting  in  Southcentral  is 
978,911  acres. 

Southcentral  manages  36  tracts  of 


State  Game  Lands  totaling  126,000 
acres  ( see  charts  for  locations  and 
game  available).  Some  of  these  areas 
straddle  sharp  hogback  ridges  while 
others  lay  on  rich  farm  soil.  Take  your 
choice. 

The  Farm-Game  Cooperative  Pro- 
gram in  Southcentral  leases  168,079 
acres  on  1,387  farms  for  public  hunt- 
ing. 

The  Safety  Zone  Program  provides 
an  additional  307,480  acres  on  1,728 
farms;  all  open  to  public  hunting. 
Safety  Zone  signs  are  erected  near 
buildings  for  safety  reasons  on  both 
Farm-Game  and  Safety  Zone  lands 
(see  charts  for  county  breakdown  for 
both  programs). 

The  Stone  Valley  Recreation  Area 
with  about  6,500  acres  in  Huntingdon 
County  is  owned  and  managed  by 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University  and 
is  all  open  to  hunting.  This  tract  of 


• KEY-- 
State  Game  Lands. 

Farm  Game  Projects. 

Dept,  of  Forest  ft  Waters. 
Federal  Lands. 

(5)  Division  Headquarters. 
Stone  Valley 
Recreation  Area. 


SOUTHCENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

PUBLIC  HUNTING  AREAS 
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STATE  GAME  LANDS 

IN 

SOUTHCENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Nearest 

County 

Tract 

Town 

Acreage 

Game 

Adams 

No. 

249 

Biglerville 

216.6 

Pheasant,  Squirrel,  Rabbit 

Bedford 

No. 

26 

Pavia 

9,228.6 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Deer,  Turkey 

No. 

41 

Bakers  Summit 

1,568.0 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Deer,  Rabbit 

No. 

48 

Buffalo  Springs 

7,251.9 

Grouse,  Deer,  Turkey,  Rabbit 

No. 

49 

Clearville 

5,131.9 

Grouse,  Squirrel,  Deer,  Turkey 

No. 

73 

Martinsburg 

15,355.1 

Grouse,  Squirrel,  Deer,  Turkey 

No. 

97 

Everett 

6,012.0 

Grouse,  Squirrel,  Deer,  Turkey 

No. 

104 

Hyndman 

5,111.0 

Grouse,  Squirrel,  Deer,  Turkey 

Blair 

No. 

118 

Williamsburg 

4,404.6 

Squirrel,  Deer,  Turkey 

No. 

147 

Martinsburg 

4,400.0 

Grouse,  Deer,  Rabbit,  Turkey 

No. 

166 

Canoe  Creek 

5,217.5 

Grouse,  Squirrel,  Deer,  Turkey 

No. 

198 

Newry 

3,313.7 

Grouse,  Squirrel,  Deer 

Cumberland 

No. 

169 

Newville 

941.2 

Rabbit,  Pheasant,  Quail 

No. 

230 

Carlisle  Springs 

786.4 

Rabbit,  Pheasant,  Quail 

franklin 

No. 

76 

Roxbury 

3,812.7 

Squirrel,  Deer,  Turkey 

No. 

235 

Ft.  Loudon 

4,459.4 

Squirrel,  Deer,  Turkey 

Fulton 

No. 

53 

McConnellsburg  4,561.8 

Grouse,  Deer,  Turkey 

No. 

65 

Warfordsburg 

3,783.2 

Grouse,  Deer,  Turkey 

No. 

124 

Mercersburg 

5,394.1 

Squirrel,  Deer,  Turkey 

No. 

128 

Amaranth 

1,569.1 

Grouse,  Deer,  Turkey 

Huntingdon 

No. 

67 

Broad  Top  City  2,995.0 

Grouse,  Deer,  Turkey 

No. 

71 

Mapleton  Depot  4,121.8 

Squirrel,  Deer,  Turkey 

No. 

81 

Three  Springs 

3,408.3 

Grouse,  Deer,  Turkey 

No. 

99 

Mt.  Union 

2,922.1 

Squirrel,  Deer,  Turkey 

No. 

112 

Huntingdon 

1,298.5 

Grouse,  Deer,  Turkey 

No. 

121 

New  Grenada 

1,663.2 

Grouse,  Squirrel,  Deer 

No. 

131 

Birmingham 

187.5 

Squirrel,  Deer 

Juniata 

No. 

107 

Mifflintown 

4,316.4 

Grouse,  Deer,  Turkey 

No. 

171 

Thompsontown 

941.8 

Grouse,  Squirrel,  Deer 

No. 

215 

East  Waterford 

1,263.4 

Grouse,  Deer,  Rabbit 

Mifflin 

No. 

113 

Strodes  Mills 

534.2 

Grouse,  Squirrel,  Deer 

Perry 

No. 

170 

Marysville 

839.3 

Grouse,  Squirrel,  Deer 

No. 

88 

Ickesburg 

6,835.6 

Grouse,  Deer,  Turkey 

Snyder 

No. 

188 

Beavertown 

1,222.4 

Deer,  Pheasant,  Rabbit 

No. 

194 

Meiserville 

622.2 

Deer,  Pheasant,  Rabbit 

No. 

212 

Selinsgrove 

512.7 

Deer,  Pheasant,  Rabbit 

valley  land  is  intermingled  with  choice 
farm  properties  and  thick  wooded 
habitat  where  deer  and  woodchucks 
are  so  common  that  farmers  in  the 
valley  suffer  appreciable  crop  losses. 

There  is  just  one  Federal-owned 
property  in  the  11-county  division. 
This  is  Letterkenny  Army  Depot  in 
Franklin  County  with  7,000  to  8,000 
acres  open  for  a special  deer  season 
including  a three-day  antlerless  sea- 


son (check  Official  Digest  for  dates). 

Finally,  among  the  public  hunting 
lands  in  Southcentral  are  those  owned 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters.  Certain  marked 
areas  in  the  State  Parks  and  all  State 
Forests  are  open  to  public  hunting. 
However,  most  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  lands  have  certain  small 
areas  posted  for  safety  reasons  in  and 
near  recreational  facilities.  A total  of 
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362,648  acres  of  Forests  and  Waters 
land  in  Southcentral  are  open  to  pub- 
lic hunting  (see  chart  for  names,  lo- 
cations and  acreages). 

In  summary,  it  can  be  said  that  if 
there  is  any  unexplored  frontier  for  the 
hunter  in  Pennsylvania  it  must  be  the 
Southcentral  Division.  Nowhere  else 
in  the  state  do  we  find  such  a great 
variety  and  abundance  of  game  spe- 
cies and  so  few  hunters  to  enjoy  it. 
Those  sportsmen  who  are  annoyed 
by  competition  from  other  nimrods 
should  head  for  Southcentral.  Except 
the  opening  day,  in  most  sections,  it’s 
all  yours  for  the  asking. 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

GROUSE  ARE  PLENTIFUL  in  the  moun- 
tainous counties  of  Southcentral.  Of  the  36 
tracts  of  State  Game  Lands  in  this  11-county 
division,  23  list  grouse  among  the  leading 
game  species  to  be  found. 


FARM  GAME  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM 


IN  SOUTHCENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 


County 

Acreage 

Number  of 
Farms 

Adams 

2,391 

29 

5,677 

55 

7,340 

60 

11,316 

114 

Bedford 

16,337 

144 

Blair 

7,517 

52 

8,848 

50 

13,709 

148 

4,996 

51 

Cumberland 

19,101 

157 

4,484 

48 

Franklin 

11,057 

77 

18,346 

112 

Huntingdon 

8,492 

41 

Juniata 

9,053 

61 

Perry 

15,041 

150 

Snyder 

4,374 

38 

SAFETY  ZONE  PROGRAM 
IN  SOUTHCENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 


County 

Acreage 

Number  of 
Farms 

Adams 

14,355 

103 

Bedford 

55,453 

267 

Blair 

38,061 

200 

Cumberland 

14,263 

104 

Franklin 

31,687 

206 

Fulton 

5,459 

23 

Huntingdon 

59,633 

268 

Juniata 

18,529 

135 

Mifflin 

14,293 

78 

Perry 

40,095 

222 

Snyder 

15,652 

122 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION 

Personnel 

DIVISION  HEADQUARTERS 
327  Penn  Street 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Phone  Mitchell  3-1831 

Division  Supervisor  William  A.  Hodge 

Law  Enforcement  Assistant  R.  A.  Stidd 

Cons.  Infor.  Ass’t  J.  S.  Chick 

Land  Manag.  Ass’t  G.  H.  Burdick 

District  Game  Protectors 

ADAMS  COUNTY 

Homer  H.  Thrush  .......  ....  ...  334-4993 

712  S.  Washington  Street,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

BEDFORD  COUNTY 

Dale  L.  Stitt  ....  Loysburg  766-2792 

R.  D.  1,  New  Enterprise,  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Shafer  623-8326 

526  S.  Richard  Street,  Bedford,  Pa. 

J.  J.  Troutman  652-2221 

R.  D.  1,  Everett,  Pa. 


BLAIR  COUNTY 

Paul  R.  Miller  SHerwood  2-7191 

P.  O.  Box  206,  Bellwood,  Pa. 

Jack  L.  DeLong  224-2219 

P.  O.  Box  92,  Roaring  Spring,  Pa. 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

D.  R.  Smith  532-2620 

455  E.  King  Street,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

E.  F.  Utech  249-2407 

369  York  Road,  Mt.  Rte.  2,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Kermit  W.  Dale  COlony  4-2721 

434  Wayne  Avenue,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Edw.  W.  Campbell, 

St.  Thomas— EMpire  9-3421 
Fort  Loudon,  Pa. 

FULTON  COUNTY 

C.  E.  Jarrett  485-6881 

McConnellsburg,  Pa. 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 

R.  G.  Metz  Alexandria  669-4626 

Petersburg,  Pa. 

Richard  D.  Furry  ...  Mitchell  3-2166 

R.  D.  2,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

L.  B.  Welch  Hickory  8-3579 

P.  O.  Box  46,  Three  Springs,  Pa. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTS  AND  WATERS 
LANDS  OPEN  TO  PUBLIC  HUNTING 
IN  SOUTHCENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Acreage 
Open  to 

County 

Name 

Location 

H unting 

Adams 

Michaux  State  Forest 

Caledonia 

21,908 

Bedford 

Buchanan  State  Forest 

Chaneysville 

29,603 

Blue  Knob  State  Park 

Pavia 

3,500 

Shawnee  State  Park 

West  of  Bedford 

1,000 

Cumberland 

Michaux  State  Forest 

Pine  Grove  Furnace 

I 34,665 

Tuscarora  State  Forest 

Doubling  Gap 

Franklin 

Michaux  State  Forest 

Caledonia 

J 38,258 

Buchanan  State  Forest 

Upper  Strasburg 

Fulton 

Buchanan  State  Forest 

Sideling  Hill 
Cowans  Gap 
Big  Cove  Tannery 

1 29,143 

Huntingdon 

Rothrock  State  Forest 

South  of  State  College 

66,272 

Trough  Creek  State  Park 

At  Trough  Creek 

500 

Juniata 

Tuscarora  State  Forest 

North  of  Reeds  Gap 

14,538 

Mifflin 

Bald  Eagle  State  Forest 

Along  County  Borders 

56,603 

Perry 

Tuscarora  State  Forest 

New  Germantown 

37,975 

Snyder 

Bald  Eagle  State  Forest 

Beaver  Springs 
Troxelville 

| 28,683 
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JUNIATA  COUNTY 

R.  P.  Shaffer  436-4115 

Orange  Street,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 


MIFFLIN  COUNTY 

George  B.  Smith  NOrthfield  7-2418 

R.  D.  1,  Reedsville,  Pa. 


PERRY  COUNTY 


James  D.  Moyle  536-3202 

Blain,  Pa. 

J.  I.  Sitlinger  567-3714 


457  N.  4th  Street,  Newport,  Pa. 


SNYDER  COUNTY 

Ivan  L.  Dodd  TEnnyson  7-1315 

R.  D.  1,  Middleburg,  Pa. 


Land  Managers 

Roland  F.  Turley  793-2016 

117  S.  Market  Street,  Martinsburg 

Nicholas  M.  Ruha 652-2716 

P.  O.  Box  13  (128  W.  Main  Street) 
Everett 


Raymond  E.  Holtzapple  ..  TEnnyson  7-5612 
R.  D.  3,  Middleburg 

Harold  E.  Russell  582-2516 

P.  O.  Box  26  (McClure  Street) 

New  Bloomfield 


PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 

ALTHOUGH  SPOTTY,  there  is  some  very 
good  waterfowl  hunting  to  be  enjoyed  in 
the  southcentral  counties  that  border  the 
Susquehanna  River. 


BOOK  NOTES... 

Want  to  Know  the  Keystone  State? 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  and  loyal  sons  and  daughters  of  Pennsylvania 
to  know  more  about  their  unsurpassed  heritage.  With  that  thought  in  mind, 
the  Pennsylvania  Publications  Co.  is  making  a triple  offer.  First  is  the  hard 
cover  book  “Pennsylvania’s  Best”  (which  we  have  referred  to  as  The  Penn- 
sylvania Story  at  its  Best”  and  about  which  a recent  reader  said  “I  don’t  re- 
member when  I’ve  read  a book,  except  the  dictionary  and  encyclopedia, 
which  packed  more  interesting  information  between  its  covers”)  which  has 
been  reduced  with  its  second  printing  from  $7.64  to  $6.20,  postage  and  tax 
included. 

Also  immediately  available  is  the  Discovering  Pennsylvania  series— Eastern, 
Central  and  Western  sections— three  50c  books  copiously  illustrated.  When 
ordering  this  set,  postage  and  tax  of  20c  should  be  included,  making  a total 
of  $1.70  for  the  set.  And  finally  there  is  a limited  number  of  the  50c  book— 
Pennsylvania,  The  Keystone  State. 

So,  what  do  you  know  about  Pennsylvania?  Here’s  enough  information  at 
your  finger  tips  to  rate  you  as  a personal  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

These  books  may  be  ordered  from  Pennsylvania  Publications,  Cresco, 
Pa.  18326. 
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His  Beat  Is  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest . . . 


ATOP  AN  ALLEGHENY  FOREST  fire 
tower.  Ranger  Stotz  points  out  to  a visitor 
where  work  on  the  Allegheny  River  Reser- 
voir Project  goes  on  in  the  distance. 


IF  YOU  were  asked  to  identify  a 
forest  ranger  by  the  tools  of  his 
“trade,”  chances  are  you’d  mention 
such  items  as  a jeep,  slide  rule,  ax, 
fire  tower,  insect  sprays— and  maybe 
even  a paint  brush.  You  probably 
wouldn’t  list  a typewriter. 

Yet  for  Larry  E.  Stotz,  District 
Ranger  on  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest,  the  typewriter  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  implements  with  which 
he  discharges  an  important  part  of 
his  ranger  duties.  Reason  is  that  Larry 
is  the  author  of  a regularly  issued 
column  entitled  “Your  Forest  Ranger” 
which  is  supplied  to  and  gratefully 
used  by  many  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  other  news  and  information 
media. 

Larry  writes  it  in  order  to  obtain 
wider  public  understanding  of  the 
many-sided  problems  facing  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  a sizable  chunk 
of  real  estate  as  the  Allegheny.  People 
read  it  because  it  brings  a refreshing 
breath  of  the  outdoors  into  their 
homes  and  offices. 


Ranger  Laureate 

By  Bill  Walsh 

Photos  hy  the  Author 


You  can  almost  hear  the  sparkling 
mountain  streams,  see  the  blue  sky, 
and  inhale  the  pungent  aroma  of  liv- 
ing hemlock  as  “Your  Forest  Ranger” 
guides  you  on  these  sympathetically- 
written  excursions  along  the  trails  of 
the  forest.  And  when  he  writes  of 
trees— the  stock  in  trade  of  his  profes- 
sion, so  to  speak— you  see  them  as  he 
does;  as  living  things  with  individual 
characteristics  and  personalities. 

Since  an  author’s  “profile”  is  not 
complete  without  some  examples  of 
his  work,  here  is  an  excerpt  from 
“Your  Forest  Ranger”  which  demon- 
strates this  keen  kinship  with  the  trees 
—taken  from  a column  written  in 
1959: 

“Trees,  like  people,  are  subject  to  the 
ravages  of  time,  although  it  may  take 
two  or  three  centuries  for  a forest  to 
show  its  age.  Short-lived  trees,  like  the 
fire  cherry  or  quaking  aspen,  are  old  at 
forty  years.  A redwood  or  Mexican  ahue- 
huete  is  still  a young  tree  when  it  is  a 
thousand  years  old.  But  whether  it  is  a 
fire  cherry  or  an  ahuehuete,  it  will  even- 
tually develop  telltale  outward  signs  of 
old  age  as  unmistakable  as  the  wrinkles, 
‘crow’s  feet,’  and  sagging  jowls  of  a 
human  oldster. 

“The  bark  of  a tree,  like  the  human  skin, 
usually  changes  in  appearance  over  the 
years.  The  smooth,  thin  bark  of  the 
young  red  maple  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  thick,  grooved  bark  of  the  mature 
tree.  The  young,  thrifty  yellow  birch  has 
golden  bark  with  a silver  sheen  that  re- 
flects the  light.  The  separating  shreds  of 
fine  bark  curl  about  like  the  fancy  rib- 
bons on  a gaily  wrapped  Christmas  gift. 

In  its  old  age,  though,  the  bark  of  this 
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tree  takes  on  a drab  look  and  becomes 
thick  and  partly  grooved. 

“Probably  no  tree  in  the  woods  of  Penn- 
sylvania suffers  so  little  change  in  the 
appearance  of  its  bark,  between  youth 
and  old  age,  as  the  beech.  The  claw 
marks  of  the  bear  that  have  climbed  its 
trunks  may  still  be  seen  a century  later, 
for  this  tree  retains  a smooth,  gray  bark 
throughout  its  life.” 

Although  a ranger  is  wedded  to  his 
job  24  hours  a day,  Larry  writes  “Your 
Forest  Ranger”  in  what  would  nor- 
mally be  considered  “off”  hours— at 
his  home  in  a comfortably  arranged 
den.  There,  the  thoughts  and  ideas 
that  have  stored  up  during  a day  in 
the  field  are  filtered  through  the  ele- 
ments of  imagination  and  style  in  such 
a manner  that  the  reader  intimately 
shares  the  observations  and  experi- 
ences. 

“Your  Forest  Ranger”  first  appeared 
in  1948.  Since  then  it  has  discussed  a 
wide  range  of  topics  to  further  public 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  good 
forest  and  water  conservation  prac- 
tices. This  writer  has  read  and  en- 
joyed every  one.  They  have  often 
given  us  ideas  for  stories  and  photos 
that  have  appeared  in  various  news- 
papers and  magazines.  They  have 
served  the  same  function  for  other 
outdoor  writers,  too— all  part  of  the 
reason  Larry  writes  his  material  and 
further  proof  that  he  does  it  well. 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Several  years  ago,  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  recognized  the  value  of  “Your 
Forest  Ranger”  by  awarding  Larry  a 
Certificate  of  Merit.  It  is  one  of  his 
most  precious  mementos.  A little 
known  fact  is  that  the  Forest  Service 
urged  Larry  to  accept  a full-time  writ- 
ing assignment  at  Washington  head- 
quarters. Characteristically,  Larry 
turned  it  down  on  the  assumption 
that  the  loss  of  daily  contact  with  the 
living  forest  would  not  generate  the 
“outdoorsy”  material  that  makes  up 
the  heart  of  such  writing.  The  friends 
and  associates  who  know  of  this  epi- 
sode admire  him  deeply  for  his  atti- 
tude. 

SEPTEMBER,  1963 


Larry  treats  even  the  simplest  an- 
nouncements in  this  “outdoorsy”  man- 
ner and  makes  them  more  memorable 
in  so  doing.  For  example,  when  an- 
nouncing the  opening  of  a public 
camping  area,  had  he  been  a “straight” 
news  reporter,  he  might  have  said: 

“The  opening  of  a new  public  camping 
area  is  announced  today  by  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service.  The  site,  located  off  Rte. 

6,  near  Rte.  62,  is  part  of  the  former 
Biddle  Estate,  etc.,  etc.” 

Instead,  with  his  imaginative  knack 
of  linking  the  past  with  the  present 
and  getting  the  reader  “outside”  while 
he  is  reading,  Larry’s  announcement 
read  this  way: 

“Near  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  vil- 
lage, where  the  Brokenstraw  and  the 
Allegheny  meet,  a public  camping  area 
has  been  developed  by  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service.  Near  the  junction  of  the  two 
streams  had  always  been  a favorite  spot 
for  the  early  Indians  to  locate  their 
camps  and  villages.  It  has  also  proven 
popular  for  Space  Age  campers,  for  run- 
ning water  seems  to  be  a universal  at- 
traction for  people  of  all  races.  . . .” 

Before  coming  to  the  Allegheny  in 
1947,  Larry  spent  a large  part  of  his 
Forest  Service  career  in  the  nation’s 

FOREST  RANGER  LARRY  STOTZ  at  work 
in  his  basement  den,  puts  the  finishing 
touches  on  another  "Your  Forest  Ranger" 
column. 


Southwest,  on  national  forests  in  New 
Mexico.  Perhaps  because  “Smokey,” 
the  famous  fire-fightin’  bear,  is  also  a 
native  of  New  Mexico  (saved  as  a 
cub  from  a forest  fire  there),  Larry 
has  written  a number  of  informative 
pieces  about  this  nationally  known 
bruin.  One  of  these  was  reprinted  by 
Sports  Illustrated  magazine. 

Larry  has  also  shifted  his  writing 
talents,  on  occasion,  into  the  field  of 
fiction.  He  has  already  sold  one  short 
story  to  a juvenile  magazine  and  in- 
tends to  concentrate  on  this  writing 
field  in  the  years  ahead. 

Larry  and  his  wife,  Irma,  maintain 
their  home  in  the  quiet,  picturesque 
town  of  Sheffield— familiar  to  many 
Pennsylvania  deer,  bear,  turkey  and 
grouse  hunters.  They  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Nancy  Crozier,  and  a grand- 
son. 

Larry  first  worked  for  the  Forest 
Service  in  1924  as  a trail  crew  laborer 

IN  THE  COMFORT  of  his  home,  Larry 
Stotz  works  on  his  conservation  writing  dur- 
ing his  "off"  hours.  Here  the  thoughts, 
ideas  and  experiences  of  the  day  are  filtered 
through  the  elements  of  his  imagination. 
It  is  here  that  his  writing  is  created. 


in  the  Flathead  National  Forest  in 
Montana.  He  returned  there  the  next 
summer  and  worked  as  a trail  locator. 
His  next  job  for  the  Service  was  in 
1927  as  a Forest  Guard  on  the  Su- 
perior National  Forest  in  Minnesota 
in  the  canoe  country.  He  did  not  se- 
cure permanent  employment  with  the 
Forest  Service  until  1933.  In  the  in- 
terval he  completed  his  schooling  at 
Cornell,  worked  summers  as  a timber 
cruiser  in  the  Adirondacks  and  then 
spent  a period  of  several  years  as  a 
timber  cruiser  for  a paper  company 
in  the  Gatineau  River  country  in 
Quebec. 

To  New  Mexico 

With  this  varied  background  he 
went  to  New  Mexico  for  the  Forest 
Service  in  1933— where  experiences  of 
even  more  variety  awaited  him.  He 
served  as  a cultural  foreman  in  a 
C.C.C.  Camp  on  the  Santa  Fe  Na- 
tional Forest,  then  as  a timber  marker 
and  log  scaler.  In  1934  he  transferred 
to  the  Apache  National  Forest  in  New 
Mexico  as  party  chief  of  a timber  sur- 
vey crew.  In  1935  he  was  promoted 
to  District  Ranger  on  the  Luna  Dis- 
trict of  the  same  forest. 

He  remained  there  until  1939  when 
he  volunteered  to  work  on  the  North- 
eastern Timber  Salvage  job  in  New 
England  and  was  transferred  out  of 
the  Forest  Service  to  the  Northeastern 
Timber  Salvage  Administration  as 
Area  Supervisor  with  headquarters  at 
Bridgeton,  Maine.  There  he  helped 
supervise  the  reclamation  of  some  50 
million  feet  of  hurricane  damaged 
white  pine.  Eight  months  later,  “with 
the  excitement  over,”  as  he  tells  it,  he 
returned  to  the  Forest  Service  as  Dis- 
trict Ranger  on  the  Zuni  District  of 
the  Cibola  National  Forest  on  the 
edges  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reser- 
vation. 

Larry  has  also  served  as  District 
Ranger  on  a grazing  district  of  the 
Prescott  National  Forest  in  western 
Arizona  and  on  the  Jemez  River  Dis- 
trict. He  transferred  to  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest  in  September,  1947. 
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“At  last,”  Larry  says,  “I  was  back 
in  my  native  Pennsylvania  and  being 
tired  of  moving  elected  to  remain 
here  where  I can  get  my  roots  down 
in  Pennsylvania  soil.”  Larry  was  born 
in  Crafton,  Pa.,  is  a graduate  of  the 
Crafton  High  School  — later  being 
graduated  from  the  School  of  Forestry 
at  Cornell  University. 

Of  course,  “Your  Forest  Ranger” 
occupies  only  a small  part  of  Larry’s 
time.  As  a District  Ranger  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  of  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  the  vast  Alle- 
gheny-covering much  of  four  coun- 
ties: Warren,  Elk,  Forest  and  McKean. 

In  broad  terms  this  means  growing 
and  providing  for  the  cutting  of  tim- 
ber at  a profit  and  at  the  same  time 
providing  recreation,  watershed,  fish 
and  wildlife  management— as  well  as 
a certain  amount  of  research  in  each 
of  these  areas. 

Helps  Local  Income 

All  personnel  on  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest  team  are  proud  that  the 
Allegheny  not  only  “pays  its  own  way” 
each  year  due  to  wise  timber  cutting 
that  does  not  interfere  with  its  other 
multiple  uses,  but  that  it  also  con- 
tributes, in  lieu  of  taxes,  sizable 
chunks  of  income  to  each  of  the  four 
counties  in  which  it  is  situated.  This 
sum,  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  amounted 
to  $192,482— an  increase  of  fifty  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year.  It  repre- 
sents a return  to  the  various  counties 
of  more  than  40  cents  per  acre  and  is 
the  highest  of  all  seven  national  for- 
ests in  Northeastern  United  States. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Pennsyl- 
vania hunters,  fishermen,  campers  and 
hikers  take  their  recreation  on  the 
Allegheny— and  it  is  a powerful  mag- 
net to  many  nonresident  sportsmen 
and  sightseers.  Larry  foresees  a multi- 
fold increase  in  visits  to  the  Allegheny 
as  a result  of  greater  interest  in  out- 
door recreation  and  upon  completion 
of  the  Allegheny  River  Reservoir 
Project  (Kinzua  Dam). 

Larry’s  district  contains  a Federal 
fish  hatchery,  the  Farnsworth  Rearing 


Photo  by  Dept,  of  Forests  and  Waters 

THE  FOREST  is  Larry's  news  beat.  It  is 
here  that  he  is  inspired  to  bring  a greater 
understanding  of  the  problems  facing  the 
forest  and  wildlife  manager. 

Station,  located  on  the  upper  reaches 
of  Farnsworth  Creek  — one  of  the 
state’s  better  “mountain-type”  trout 
streams.  Recently  Larry  cooperated 
with  fisheries  biologists  there  in  con- 
structing a series  of  new  type  stream 
alteration  devices  known  as  gabions 
(wire  baskets  filled  with  rocks)  in- 
stead of  the  traditional  log  structures 
to  form  dams,  sluices,  deflectors  and 
bank  protectors.  A new  tool,  it  may 
make  stream  alteration  work  within 
the  work  and  expense  bounds  of 
sportsmen’s  organizations  throughout 
the  state. 

Larry  believes  that  each  of  the 
“multiple-users”  of  the  forest  invari- 
ably helps  another,  provided  limita- 
tions are  set.  For  example,  as  we 
drove  down  a logging  road,  he  pointed 
out  that  funds  for  its  construction 
came  out  of  the  timber  sale  (which 
benefited  the  timber  operator)  but 
that  it  would  open  up  new  territory 
for  deeper  forest  penetration  (which 
benefits  the  hunter)  and  this  will 
make  for  a better  harvest  of  deer 
(which  benefits  the  forest)  and  on 
and  on  in  a circle  of  benefits  for  all. 

Grouse  dog  fanciers  will  not  forget 
that  the  Allegheny  is  the  site  of  two 
of  the  most  famous  grouse  dog  trial 
areas  in  the  United  States.  Every  third 
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year,  the  finest  dogs  in  the  country 
are  brought  to  the  Allegheny  to  com- 
pete for  the  Grand  National  Cham- 
pionship. 

Ranger  Larry  agrees  with  this  writer 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  gunning 
pressure,  the  Allegheny’s  grouse  pop- 
ulation is  barely  scratched  each  au- 
tumn. Reason  is,  of  course,  that  the 
forest  is  so  vast  and  some  of  its  inner 
reaches  so  distant  from  roads  that 
some  of  these  “wilder  haunts”  seldom 
see  a grouse  hunter. 

In  an  effort  to  close  this  article  with 
a complete  “Your  Forest  Ranger” 
column,  we  have  pored  through  sev- 
eral hundred  that  we  have  in  our  files. 
We  keep  coming  back  to  one  that 
seems  to  point  up  the  kind  of  appreci- 
ation for  wild  creatures  of  all  kinds 
that  comes  to  men  who  spend  a great 
deal  of  time  outdoors.  Here  it  is: 

“Conservation  is  a word  that  has  been 
twisted  and  bent  to  encompass  many 
diverse  viewpoints.  It’s  a controversial 
word,  and  no  one  can  become  entirely 
lukewarm  to  it.  To  some  it  is  synony- 
mous with  the  word  ‘preservation.’ 
Others  are  a little  more  selective  in  its 
usage;  they  seek  to  destroy  some  forms 
of  life  with  the  mistaken  notion  that,  in 
so  doing,  they  are  preserving  the  more 
valuable  forms.  Then  there  are  the  true 
conservationists  who  respect  all  living 
things  and  have  an  awareness  of  the  deli- 
cate balance  that  makes  each  dependent 
upon  the  other.  In  their  wise  use  of  the 
natural  resources,  they  seek  to  maintain 
this  hair-trigger  balance. 

“Take  the  case  of  the  much-maligned 
predators.  Should  we  not  acknowledge 
kinship  with  them?  Is  not  man  the  great- 
est of  all  predators?  And  yet  we  have 
allied  ourselves  with  the  lowly  nibblers 
of  grass  and  twigs,  and  have  declared  a 
relentless  war  upon  the  stealthy  ones  of 
fang  and  claw. 

“In  this  matter  of  predation  we  exhibit 
the  ‘good  guy’  versus  ‘bad  guy’  complex 
that  seems  to  dominate  the  thinking  of 


viewers  of  professional  wrestling,  TV 
shows,  and  many  of  the  films  in  America 
today.  We  forget  that  in  real  life  there 
are  no  ‘guys’  who  are  entirely  good,  any 
more  than  there  are  ‘guys’  who  are  en- 
tirely bad.  Each  of  us  has  some  good 
and  some  bad  in  his  makeup  or  he  would 
be  entirely  out  of  character  as  a member 
of  the  human  race. 

“To  label  all  predators  as  the  ‘bad  guys’ 
and  nonpredators  as  the  ‘good  guys’  of 
the  animal  world  is  an  over-simplifica- 
tion of  a very  complex  situation.  It  is 
also  an  affront  to  the  true  meaning  of 
conservation. 

“The  coyote,  the  mountain  lion,  timber 
wolf,  bobcat,  fox  and  lynx  cat  should  be 
just  as  much  a part  of  the  American 
scene  as  the  deer,  elk,  moose,  antelope, 
mountain  sheep,  buffalo,  and  mountain 
goat.  These  predators  were  once  very 
much  a part  of  the  rich  fauna  that  in- 
habited early  America.  By  their  preda- 
tion they  kept  the  plant-eating  animals 
in  a healthy  state,  and  in  balance  with 
their  food  supply. 

“Today,  the  ‘good  guys’  of  the  animal 
world,  when  their  numbers  are  allowed 
to  increase  beyond  the  food  supply,  can 
quickly  become  ‘bad  guys’  and  wipe  out 
years  of  patient  growth  of  forest  seed- 
lings. They  can  destroy  farmers’  crops, 
and  can  become  a menace  to  traffic  on 
the  highways. 

“It  is  time  to  take  a new  look  at  the 
predators  of  the  animal  world  and  give 
them  the  respect  that  is  their  due.  For 
thousands  of  years  before  the  white  man 
came  to  this  Continent,  they  guarded  the 
rich  grasslands  and  dense  forests  from 
over-grazing  and  over-browsing.  With 
the  aid  of  predacious  hawks  and  owls, 
they  kept  the  rodent  population  from 
inheriting  the  earth.  This  balance  of 
nature  was  as  delicate  as  the  hairspring 
of  a fine  Swiss  watch. 

“We  cannot  restore  entirely  the  great 
treasure  of  animal  life  that  once  in- 
habited America,  but  we  can  retain 
enough  of  the  remaining  animal  and 
bird  life,  including  both  four-footed  and 
winged  predators,  so  that  never  again 
will  any  species  travel  the  one-way  road 
to  extinction.” 


1)  Observes  the  game  laws  and  as- 
sists in  their  enforcement. 

2)  Is  careful  and  does  not  jeopardize 
the  lives  of  others. 

3)  Does  not  leave  a wounded  animal 
in  the  woods  to  die. 

4)  Does  not  waste  wild  meat. 


Respects  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
property  of  others. 

Does  not  let  his  match,  campfire, 
or  warming  fire  start  a blaze  and 
thus  destroy  the  homes  of  our 
wildlife. 

7)  Leaves  a clean  camp  and  a dead  fire. 


A GOOD  SPORTSMAN 

5) 

6) 
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ORDINARILY  WILD  CANADA  GEESE  are  tame  during  their  annual  stop  at  Lake  Jean 
in  Ricketts  Glen  State  Park.  For  the  past  two  years,  the  wild  honkers  have  mingled  with 
bathers  in  the  park  swimming  area.  Park  authorities  are  hoping  that  the  geese  will 
return  again  this  fall. 


Bathers  and  Geese  Mix  at  Lake  Jean 

By  Don  Shiner 

Photo  by  the  Author 


BATHERS  at  Lake  Jean,  in  Ricketts 
Glen  State  Park,  Sullivan-Lu- 
zerne  Counties,  will  be  looking  for 
wild  geese  on  Labor  Day  again  this 
year.  Last  Labor  Day  they  were  sur- 
prised to  have  a flock  of  14  Canadas 
settle  in  their  midst  to  enjoy  the  water 
at  this  lake-park.  Last  year  was  the 
second  year  that  these  wild  geese,  on 
their  annual  migration  from  Canada, 
have  stopped  at  this  lake,  and  appar- 
ently liked  the  park  visitors  and  swim- 
mers because  of  the  free  “hand-outs,” 
in  the  form  of  bread  and  roast  corn, 
given  to  them. 

Last  year  the  seemingly  tame  wild 
geese  remained  on  Lake  Jean  until 
mid-October,  then  promptly  took  off 
for  parts  farther  south.  Park  attend- 
ants say  that  they  hope  the  geese  are 
“on  time”  this  year,  and  will  stay  as 
long  as  in  the  past.  Just  why  these 
normally  very  wild  geese  are  so  tame 
is  a puzzle  to  park  attendants.  The 
birds  walk  the  beach  and  swim  among 
the  bathers  and  act  totally  uncon- 
cerned about  the  large  gathering  of 
people. 

Canada  geese  breed  in  the  Maritime 


region  of  Quebec,  Labrador  and  New- 
foundland, and  winter  from  Nova 
Scotia  south  to  Florida.  The  Ungava 
Canada  geese  variety  breed  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  Hudson  and  James 
Bays;  in  migration  to  southern  United 
States,  they  move  mainly  west  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains.  Though  there 
are  actually  four  species  of  Canada 
geese,  the  differences  are  chiefly  in 
body  coloration.  The  Eastern  form  is 
a relatively  light  color;  Ungava  geese 
are  darker,  while  the  Great  Basin 
variety  is  the  lightest  of  all,  and  the 
Pacific  breed  is  the  darkest  of  the  four. 

The  flock  of  fourteen  geese  at  Lake 
Jean  were  of  average  size,  weighing 
in  at  approximately  8 to  9 pounds. 
Both  sexes  of  these  geese  are  alike  in 
appearance. 

The  bathers  at  Lake  Jean  had  to  be 
extremely  careful  in  selecting  a spot 
on  the  beach  or  picnic  lawn  for  sun 
bathing,  for  geese  droppings  were 
everywhere.  No  one  objected  too 
strenuously  for  it  is  not  an  everyday 
occurrence  that  picnickers  have  an 
opportunity  to  fraternize  with  beauti- 
ful wild  Canada  geese. 
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Photo  by  Steve  Szalewicz 

BULL  S-EYE,"  says  one  of  the  junior  members  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  Oil  City  as  senior  instructor  Richard  Wenner  explains  the  correct  methods  of  sighting 
in  the  rifle.  Standing  to  the  left  is  District  Game  Protector  L.  E.  Yocum,  of  Oil  City. 


Oil  City  Ikes  Teaching  Safety 


The  Izaak  Waltonian  Junior  Rifle 
Club  of  Oil  City  is  participating  in 
an  outstanding  marksmanship  and 
Hunter  Safety  Training  Program  for 
the  youth  of  that  area. 

Excellent  indoor  and  outdoor  range 
facilities  are  provided  by  the  parent 
club,  the  Izaak  Walton  Rifle  and  Pis- 
tol Club  of  Oil  City,  while  the  Junior 
club  furnishes  rifles  and  instructors. 

Topflight  NRA  Rifle  and  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission  Hunter  Safety 
instructors,  many  of  whom  are  well 


Pa.  Game  Commission 
Hunter  Safety  Certified 

To  Date: 

Instructors— 4,538 
Students— 52,217 


known  in  local  rifle  circles,  have  vol- 
unteered their  services. 

Although  the  club  has  senior  ad- 
visors and  instructors,  much  of  the 
administration  of  the  program  was 
turned  over  to  the  boys  themselves. 

President  of  the  organization  is  Tom 
Nicewonger;  vice-president,  Terry 
Benson;  secretary,  Ed  McCrea;  and 
Treasurer,  Terry  McGinty. 

The  boys  conduct  their  own  meet- 
ings, establish  their  own  rules  of  con- 
duct, and  set  up  rosters  for  duties  such 
as  policing  the  range  and  cleaning 
the  buildings. 

So  that  each  boy  will  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  advance  in  skill,  the 
training  program  is  geared  to  the 
needs  of  a beginner.  In  fact,  the  in- 
structors assume  each  boy  has  had  no 
prior  firearms  experience. 
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Before  any  boy  is  permitted  to 
handle  a rifle  he  is  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  fundamentals.  At 
their  first  session  they  are  given  two 
hours  of  instruction  in  basic  rifle  no- 
menclature and  rifle  safety. 

Although  safety  is  repeated  through- 
out the  program,  it  is  during  the 
initial  class  that  strict  procedures  for 
live  firing  are  outlined.  Nothing  less 
than  perfect  discipline  is  expected 
when  the  boys  are  handling  weapons. 

While  on  the  range,  the  boys  are 
taught  to  keep  their  firearms  empty 
and  their  bolts  open.  Muzzles  are  al- 
ways kept  pointed  downrange.  As  an 
added  safety  feature,  only  one  round 
is  loaded  at  a time.  Live  firing  is 
never  conducted  without  the  presence 
of  a qualified  instructor.  All  boys  not 
engaged  in  firing  are  kept  seated 
safely  behind  the  range  and  any 
weapon  not  in  use  is  racked. 

The  second  session  is  devoted  pri- 
marily to  firing  positions.  Students 
learn  the  prone,  sitting,  kneeling  and 
off-hand  positions. 

Each  student  shoots  15  rounds  of 
live  ammunition  during  session  two, 
with  emphasis  placed  on  good  shot 
groups  rather  than  bulls. 

After  session  two  the  boys  are  ex- 
pected to  progress  rapidly.  One  hun- 
dred fifty  rounds  are  fired  by  each 
student  during  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  sessions. 


Prior  to  this  fall’s  hunting  season,  a 
complete  hunters  safety  course  will 
be  taught.  This  course  will  include,  in 


Photo  by  Steve  Szalcwicz 

EXPLAINING  THE  PROPER  hold  of  the 
rifle  to  this  junior  member  of  the  Oil  City 
Ikes  is  Game  Commission  certified  hunter 
safety  instructor  Richard  Wenner.  District 
Game  Protector  L.  E.  Yocum  is  shown 
here  observing  the  instruction. 

addition  to  hunting  safety,  the  art  of 
placing  killing  shots  for  both  small 
and  large  game  hunting. 

Conservation  of  forests  and  wildlife 
is  another  part  of  the  program. 


3,700  Acres  of  Quehanna  Project 
To  Become  State  Game  Lands  Again 

Termination  of  the  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation’s  lease  at  the  Quehanna 
Project  in  Cameron,  Elk  and  Clearfield  Counties,  announced  by  Governor 
William  W.  Scranton  recently,  resulted  in  the  return  of  3,707.88  acres  of  land 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

M.  J.  Golden,  Commission  Executive  Director,  announced  recently  that  this 
land  will  again  become  part  of  State  Game  Lands  No.  34  and  will  be  open 
to  public  hunting.  Return  of  the  Quehanna  Project  land  brings  the  total 
acreage  of  this  Game  Lands  unit,  comprised  of  four  separate  tracts  in  Clear- 
field and  Elk  Counties,  up  to  12,153.17  acres.  This  was  the  original  size  of 
the  public  hunting  and  wildlife  management  unit  before  part  of  it  was  leased 
to  the  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation  in  1955. 
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HORN  CALL.  This  turkey  caller  is  made 
by  joining  a bird's  hollow  wing  bone, 
preferably  a turkey  wing  bone,  rubber 
tube  and  hollow  cow  horn.  Like  Gabri- 
el's horn,  the  polished  steer  horn  serves 
as  an  amplifier  when  the  call  is  sounded. 
This  is  an  old-time  call,  now  almost  lost 
in  antiquity. 


BUCK  CALL.  Popular  in  grandfather's 
day,  this  turkey  call  is  made  by  insert- 
ing a dry  deer  rib  bone  into  a seasoned 
corncob.  Bone  is  honed  to  chisel  sharp- 
ness. A sharp,  rasping  yelp,  similar  to 
that  of  chalk  skidding  across  a school 
room  slate  blackboard,  is  made  by  push- 
ing this  bone  against  a smooth  piece  of 
hard  stone,  preferably  slate  material. 


COCONUT  Cfi 
coconut  shell 
fitted  with  pe 
cut  to  chisel 
smooth  slate 
talk.  Nut  she 
The  Amerind 
gion  are  cred 
key  yelper. 


WING  FLUTE.  Some  hunters  use  the 
hollow  turkey  wing  bone  alone.  The 
inviting  c-l-u-c-k  or  p-e-r-t  sound  is  made 
by  puckering  your  lips  and  sucking  air 
through  the  dried  bone  flute.  By  using 
the  stem  from  a brier  pipe  a similar 
sound  can  be  made. 


HORSESHOE  CALL.  This  call,  made  by 
folding  a piece  of  lead  over  a thin  rub- 
ber diaphragm,  plays  a tuneful  chorus. 
If  is  placed  in  the  roof  of  the  hunter's 
mouth  and  utters  a fine  c-l-u-c-k  sound 
when  air  is  blown  across  the  diaphragm. 
This  yelper  allows  the  hunter  to  have 
both  hands  free  for  handling  the  shot- 
gun. 


Lets  1 

By 

Phol 

rT'  ALKING  turkey  is  a game  dating  back  bey 
known  experts  at  turkey  talk.  Each  successi 
renovating  the  old  and  adding  new  styles  of  cal] 
Today  the  variations  of  calling  boxes,  found  s 
two  calls  are  exactly  alike;  more  surprisingly,  £ 
turkey  on  the  dining  table. 

Calls  in  use  today  range  from  hollow  bones 
from  a Missouri  meerschaum  pipe  bowl,  and  a 
key  hunters  to  learn  this  variation  of  calls  exist 
pictured  here,  then  again,  it  is  possible  this  line 
call,  for  these  play  a role  in  talking  turkey,  the 

Here's  the  reward  for  talking  tc 
noblest  of  all  game  in  Pennsylv 
turkey  is  one  of  the  most  exact 


cleaned,  dried 
salad  bowl  is 
'el  stem.  Stem, 
ubbed  over  a 
roduce  turkey 
an  amplifier, 
he  Florida  re- 
is  unusual  tur- 


TIN  CAN  CALL.  This  one  can  really 
sound  the  turkey  music  when  the  hunter 
whispers  the  word  "e— u = l = k"  into  the 
open  end  of  this  tin  can.  The  slotted 
rubber  diaphragm  and  can  give  the  sound 
the  correct  pitch.  An  old-timer?  Not  at 
all.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  designs  to 
show  itself  in  the  turkey  woods. 


Turkey 

ner 

\thor 

ither’s  day.  Seneca  and  Delaware  Indians  were 
on  of  Pennsylvania  hunters  has  talked  turkey, 
the  black  ghost  of  the  forest  into  gun  range, 
ross  the  Keystone,  stagger  the  imagination.  No 
tuneful  “p-e-r-k”  of  this  majestic  bird  and  put 

horary  cedar  box  designs.  At  least  one  is  made 
arved  from  a coconut  shell.  It  may  surprise  tur- 
ibbler’s  woods  today.  Perhaps  your  pet  call  is 
is  incomplete.  Take  a moment  to  study  each 
me  on  earth! 


urkey  has  been  described  as  the 
te  and  you'll  agree  that  talking 
n modern  America. 


CEDAR  BOX  CALLERS.  Here  are  five 
cedar  box  designs,  but  there  are  many 
others  in  use  today.  Some  boxes  are 
scraped  over  a smooth  slate  stone,  some 
are  rubbed  with  a bone-dry  cedar  stick, 
while  others  have  hardwood  handles 
that  rock  across  Ihe  sound  boards.  Don't 
underestimate  the  value  of  the  cedar 
box  in  turkey  hunting.  Keep  this  type 
caller  well  chalked,  dry  and  never  place 
it  on  the  damp  ground  between  calls. 
A wet  or  damp  cedar  box  is  worthless  in 
the  woods. 


MEERSCHAUM  CALL.  Another  call, 
popular  in  grandfather's  day,  though 
rarely  used  today,  is  made  from  a corn- 
cob pipe  bowl.  A seasoned  cedar  stick 
is  fitted  inside  bowl  and  skidded  across 
the  surface  of  a smooth  stone.  This  pro- 
duces a high  pitched  call  that  will  carry 
quarter-mile  or  more  in  the  quiet  forest. 
After  a turkey  hangs  from  a tree  limb, 
the  hunter  can  then  relax  and  fill  the 
corncob  bowl  with  tobacco  and  enjoy  a 
smoke. 

SCRATCH  CALL.  Turkeys  are  attracted 
to  sound  produced  by  scratching  a 
forked  stick  among  the  leaves.  This 
sound  is  similar  to  that  produced  by 
turkeys  scratching  among  leaves  for 
nuts  and  berries.  This  trick  is  very  often 
used  in  conjunction  with  a cedar  box 
yelper.  The  combination  is  almost  un- 
beatable. 


Mange  Takes  Toll 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  - Mange 
has  taken  a heavy  toll  of  foxes  in  this 
area  within  the  past  year.  As  a result, 
the  fox  population  is  low.  If  foxes  kill 
as  much  as  most  people  believe  they 
do,  our  small  population  should  now 
be  on  the  increase.  — District  Game 
Protector  Donald  Watson,  Towanda. 


He  Used  Discretion 

ERIE  COUNTY  — l ran  into  Gus 
Pulakos,  of  Erie,  near  Waterford,  and 
he  related  the  following:  “I  saw  a 
small  animal  attack  a rabbit  on  my 
farm  near  Waterford,  and  when  I 
approached  the  animal  retreated.  I 
went  up  to  the  rabbit,  saw  it  was  still 
alive,  and  started  to  reach  down  for  it. 
The  animal,  which  by  now  I recog- 
nized as  a mink,  made  a pass  at  my 
arm.  I reached  for  the  rabbit  three 
times  and  the  mink  started  to  attack 
three  times.  Remembering  about  dis- 
cretion being  the  better  part  of  valor, 
I retreated  and  left  the  mink  its 
prey.”— District  Game  Protector  Elmer 
Simpson,  Union  City. 


Tragedy  in  Maternity  Ward 

FULTON  COUNTY- Some  farmers 
were  mowing  hay  on  a farm  west  of 
Cito,  Pa.,  when  they  sighted  a doe 
and  a newly  born  fawn  at  the  edge 
of  the  field.  A second  doe  entered  the 
field  and  from  her  behavior  it  was 
obvious  that  she  was  in  labor.  They 
decided  not  to  mow  that  portion  of 
the  field  until  later  so  she  wouldn’t 
be  disturbed.  Following  birth,  she 
nosed  the  fawns,  pranced  around  and 
trotted  over  to  the  first  doe.  From  all 
appearances  she  tried  to  take  her 
fawn.  The  first  doe  drove  her  away 
after  a fierce  fight.  The  farmers  in- 
vestigated and  found  the  doe’s  twin 
fawns  had  been  still-born.  — District 
Game  Protector  Carl  Jarrett,  McCon- 
nellsburg. 


Mass  Fox  Control 

TIOGA  COUNTY- On  June  27,  I 
set  five  traps  for  fox  in  a pasture  near 
Wellsboro.  Because  I happened  to  be 
in  the  area  that  same  evening  I de- 
cided to  look  at  the  traps  to  see  if 
anything  had  been  caught  during  the 
day.  The  traps  were  empty  but  as  I 
watched  the  traps  from  a distance  of 
about  150  yards  I saw  a fox  come  out 
of  the  woods  to  the  traps  and  get 
caught.  The  fox  barked  and  jumped 
around  for  a couple  of  minutes  and 
five  other  foxes  came  out  of  the  woods 
and  four  of  them  ended  up  in  the 
traps.  The  sixth  fox  ran  around  bark- 
ing at  the  others  in  the  traps.  I had 
caught  the  two  old  foxes  and  three  of 
the  youngsters.  I caught  the  other 
young  one  the  next  day.  That  was 
really  mass  production.— District  Game 
Protector  Keith  Hinman,  Wellsboro. 
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Triple  Catch 

GREENE  COUNTY  -The  follow- 
ing incident  happened  while  running 
a trap  line  for  foxes.  I had  been  noti- 
fied by  Shirl  Gray,  of  Waynesburg, 
Pa.,  that  he  and  Charles  Parson,  Jr., 
Bristoria,  Pa.,  had  spotted  some  red 
foxes  while  drilling  a well  in  Center 
Township.  On  this  information  I set 
two  traps  near  the  well.  The  next  day 
Mr.  Parson  decided  to  see  if  he  could 
find  any  of  the  foxes  and  took  a rifle 
along  with  him.  At  noon  he  walked 
into  the  woods  and  noticed  a fox  in 
one  of  my  traps  and  shot  it.  In  the 
meantime,  I came  to  check  the  traps 
and  took  this  fox  out  and  left.  Mr. 
Parson  on  coming  back  to  work  after 
lunch  noticed  another  fox  in  the 
same  trap  and  killed  it  and  reset  my 
traps  for  me.  The  following  day  I had 
another  fox  in  the  same  trap.  On 
checking  I found  that  I had  caught 
three  foxes  in  one  trap  in  less  than  24 
hours,  and  had  one  get  in  at  midday 
within  a half  hour  after  checking.— 
District  Game  Protector  Leslie  V. 
Haines,  Waynesburg. 


Through  the  Mill 

SOMERSET  COUNTY— l got  this 
story  from  my  father  who  lives  in 
Natrona  and  works  for  Allegheny 
Ludlum  Steel  Corporation.  One  day 
in  early  June  he  was  working  on  the 
4 to  12  shift,  when  a deer,  which  is 
very  uncommon  in  this  area,  came 
running  through  the  department 
where  he  was  working.  Naturally  the 
deer  was  very  much  confused  with 
all  the  machinery  and  noise,  and  he 
created  confusion  himself.  After  a lot 
of  scampering  the  deer  jumped  the 
fence  and  was  hit  by  a passing  car. 
The  next  day,  the  men  who  work  in 
that  department  crossed  out  part  of  a 
sign  which  read,  “Caution,  Men  Work- 
ing Overhead,”  and  made  it  read, 
“Caution,  Deer  Crossing.”  — District 
Game  Protector  Robert  Muir,  Meyers- 
dale. 


Juiced-up  Bear 

ELK  COUNTY— Last  winter  a train 
wreck,  near  the  village  of  Dagusga- 
handa,  dumped  thousands  of  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  that  was  never  re- 
covered. During  the  month  of  May, 
hundreds  of  people  lined  Route  120 
between  Ridgway  and  St.  Marys  to 
watch  from  seven  to  ten  bear  feed  on 
this  corn.  The  corn  is  now  badly  fer- 
mented and  without  saying  any  more, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  some  of  the 
antics  these  bears  go  through.  After  a 
little  feeding  they  really  get  a “jag” 
on.— Fred  Servey,  District  Game  Pro- 
tector, St.  Marys. 

Family  Problem 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY -As  I fran- 
tically work  on  my  monthly  reports,  a 
fawn  doe  nuzzles  and  licks  my  elbow; 
a baby  beaver  in  a box  behind  me 
squalls  for  attention;  a boy  brings  me 
two  baby  raccoons  to  the  door;  people 
keep  coming  in  to  see  the  menagerie; 
and  these  darn  reports  have  to  be 
done.— District  Game  Protector  Wil- 
liam Lee,  Titusville. 

Boaters  Running  Ducks 

YORK  COUN TY —Several  instances 
of  people  deliberately  running  into 
flocks  of  young  ducks  with  boats  on 
the  Susquehanna  River  have  been  re- 
ported over  the  past  month.— District 
Game  Protector  Edward  Clark,  Red 
Lion. 
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ERIE  AND  CRAWFORD  COUN- 
TIES— Recently  while  releasing  duck- 
lings in  Tamarack  Swamp  in  Erie 
County,  Officer  Kirkland  and  I ob- 
served a small  truck  standing  along 
the  road.  As  we  approached,  two  men 
came  out  of  the  swamp  carrying  sev- 
eral burlap  sacks  and  a pack  basket. 
When  they  came  up  to  us,  they 
showed  us  what  they  had— seven  large 
snapping  turtles  that  they  had  caught 
in  two  traps.  Checking  around,  I 
found  out  that  these  men  trap  from 
300  to  400  turtles  each  season.  Imagine 
if  you  can  what  game  these  two  men 
are  saving.  — Land  Manager  Russell 
Meyer,  Waterford. 

Coons  Controlled 

LEBANON  COUNTY- Bill  Fegan, 
of  Annville,  has  been  doing  a wonder- 
ful job  in  raising  and  releasing  mal- 
lard ducks  on  area  ponds,  streams, 
etc.,  but  this  year  he  had  trouble  with 
raccoons  destroying  duck  nests.  He 
called  me  for  information  as  to  how 
he  could  control  them,  and  I advised 
him  he  could  trap  or  hunt  them  with 
lights.  (He  has  approximately  6 acres 
of  land  along  the  Quittapahilla  Creek.) 
He  did  this,  and  up  to  date  he  has 
killed  a total  of  16  adult  raccoons,  12 
females  and  four  males.  — District 
Game  Protector  Perry  Hilbert,  Cleona. 


Duck  Eggs  Survive  Mowing 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  - On  June 
28  I received  a call  from  a farmer’s 
wife,  who  informed  me  that  she  had 
flushed  a hen  pheasant  from  her  nest 
while  mowing  hay  on  their  Spring- 
field  Township  farm,  and  investigating 
found  a nest  containing  10  eggs.  Fear- 
ing that  the  eggs  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  haying  operations  or  by  pred- 
ators she  called  me.  I dropped  by  that 
evening  and  picked  up  the  eggs  and 
found  that  they  weren’t  pheasant  eggs 
but  rather  mallard  duck  eggs.  I took 
the  eggs  to  Jimmy  Denkenberger,  a 
young  farmer  in  Granville  Township, 
who  is  the  No.  1 FFA  Conservationist 
in  Pennsylvania  this  year.  Jimmy  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Helmut  Wicker, 
got  their  incubator  going  and  on  June 
30  reported  that  all  ten  eggs  had 
hatched  and  ducklings  doing  fine.  In 
a few  weeks  they  will  be  released  on 
a local  beaver  dam.  That’s  one  brood 
of  ducklings  returned  to  the  wild, 
thanks  to  conservation-minded  farm- 
ers.—District  Game  Protector  Richard 
Donahoe,  Troy. 

Town  Not  for  Little  Duck 

MERCER  COUNTY  - The  last 
week  in  June  I received  a call  that  a 
party  had  a duckling  on  College  Ave- 
nue in  Greenville.  I went  to  pick  up 
the  duck,  but  it  had  died  in  the  mean- 
time. The  party  said  the  wood  duck- 
ling (two  days  old)  was  seen  run- 
ning across  their  lawn  with  two  cats 
in  pursuit  and  the  old  duck  nowhere 
in  sight.— District  Game  Protector  Ar- 
den Fichtner,  Greenville. 

Cubs  in  Bedford 

BEDFORD  COUNTY  - A large 
black  bear  and  two  cubs  have  been 
showing  up  in  the  Alum  Bank  area. 
Cars  have  been  lined  up  for  a mile 
hoping  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  ani- 
mals. These  are  the  first  bears  re- 
ported in  the  county  for  several  years. 
—District  Game  Protector  William 
Shaffer,  Bedford. 
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Curious  Pup 

TIOGA  COUNTY  — After  leaving 
Land  Manager  Gerald  Cyphert’s  head- 
quarters one  evening  my  wife  and  I 
took  a ride  up  through  Skinner  Hol- 
low to  see  if  we  could  see  any  wild- 
life. We  got  fairly  far  up  into  the 
hollow  when  running  up  the  road  in 
front  of  us  we  saw  two  red  fox  pups. 
We  followed  them  for  a short  distance 
and  they  finally  ran  into  the  brush 
along  the  side  of  the  road.  I stopped 
next  to  one  of  them  and  got  out  of  the 
car.  This  one  little  fellow  was  really 
inquisitive.  I rustled  my  foot  in  the 
leaves  along  the  side  of  the  road  and 
he  came  over  to  within  about  four 
feet  of  me  to  see  what  that  noise  was. 
Those  pups  were  just  a little  too  big 
to  run  down  on  foot  but  I did  man- 
age to  get  a few  of  them  the  following 
week.— District  Game  Protector  Frank 
A.  Bernstein,  Knoxville. 

Good  Provider 

BUTLER  COUNTY  - Recently, 
after  having  caught  a fox  pup  in  a 
trap,  I returned  to  the  set  the  follow- 
ing day  and  found  that  the  vixen  had 
been  there.  She  had  left  two  small 
rabbits  and  a songbird  at  the  last 
place  she  had  seen  her  pup.  With  all 
the  bad  things  most  sportsmen  say 
about  foxes,  at  least  we  must  admit 
they  are  good  providers.— W.  Ned 
Weston,  District  Game  Protector,  West 
Sunbury. 


Pussy  Footin’ 

GREENE  COUNTY-Uy  four-year- 
old  daughter,  Gale,  has  a young  cat 
which  is  quickly  learning  the  ways  of 
the  wild;  and  if  it  does  not  change 
very  soon  it  will  be  going  on  a VACA- 
TION. . . . Recently  the  cat  was  pussy 
footing  after  a blue  bird  on  our  lawn. 
Gale  spotted  it  immediately,  and  knew 
its  intentions.  I heard  her  yell  at  it, 
“Hey  cat,  do  you  have  a hunting  li- 
cense? You  big  VIOLATOR  you.”— 
District  Game  Protector  Theodore 
Vesloski,  Carmichaels. 

Power  of  Instinct 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  - When 
fawn  deer  are  born,  they  have  little 
scent  and  nature  has  endowed  them 
with  the  instinct  to  lie  perfectly  still 
when  the  old  doe  is  away  feeding 
during  the  day.  But  this  is  sometimes 
their  undoing.  Recently  I have  had 
two  fawns  cut  up  by  mowing  ma- 
chines. They  were  injured  so  badly 
they  had  to  be  destroyed.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  instinct,  they  could  have 
easily  gotten  out  of  the  way.— District 
Game  Protector  John  Miller,  Mead- 
ville. 

Beaver  on  the  Gridiron 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  - Deputy 
Ben  Segar  and  I were  digging  out  a 
beaver  dam  at  North  Orwell  after  re- 
ceiving a damage  complaint  on  it.  To 
our  amazement,  we  found  a child’s 
football  constructed  into  the  dam.  Pos- 
sibly this  beaver  family  has  hopes  of 
a future  football  star.— District  Game 
Protector  A.  Dean  Rockwell,  Sayre. 
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Clean-up  Crew 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY-  Recently 
a Pennsylvania  Department  of  High- 
ways truck  stopped  at  my  headquar- 
ters to  return  a duck  band  that  was 
taken  from  a road-killed  mallard  duck. 
After  conversing  with  the  driver  and 
his  helper,  they  showed  me  the  num- 
ber of  animals  that  were  picked  up  in 
one  morning  from  the  highways  in 
Columbia  County.  On  the  truck  they 
had  the  carcasses  of  6 raccoons,  11 
opossums,  2 minks,  1 mallard  drake, 
15  rabbits,  9 pheasant  hens,  6 pheas- 
ant cock  birds,  5 muskrats,  1 red  fox, 
1 grouse,  2 dogs,  3 cats  and  10  squir- 
rels. They  informed  me  that  they  had 
covered  only  one-half  of  the  roads  in 
the  county.  The  one  thing  that  opened 
my  eyes  was  the  fact  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Highways  is 
taking  the  pains  of  ridding  our  roads 
of  the  dead  game  and  other  trash. 
Here’s  a tip-o-the-hat  to  the  wonder- 
ful job  being  done  by  the  agency  in 
keeping  our  highways  clean,  which  re- 
sults in  a “Green  Pennsylvania.”— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Edward  Sher- 
linski,  Mifflinville. 

Thief  Catches  Self 

PIKE  COUNTY— The  saying  “crime 
does  not  pay”  again  came  to  light 
when  a masked  bandit  met  his  de- 
mise on  June  14,  1963.  On  June  13, 
Pep  Singer,  a resort  owner  on  Lake 
Wallenpaupack,  noted  that  his  snack 
bar  was  entered  and  a large  quantity 
of  candy  bars  and  bubble  gum  were 
missing.  The  thief  had  scattered  things 


around  the  place  and  had  left  some 
indications  of  just  who  the  critter 
might  be.  As  in  all  cases,  the  de- 
fendant is  “not  guilty”  unless  proven 
so  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  Pep 
therefore  moved  accordingly  and  set 
traps  for  the  culprit  and  hoped  to 
catch  him  in  the  act  and  at  the  scene 
of  the  crime.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
June  14  Pep  hurried  to  the  snack  bar. 
At  first,  it  appeared  that  all  was  well 
and  the  thief  had  failed  to  return 
when  Pep  spotted  a disturbance  in  the 
corner  where  a freezer  was  located. 
There  the  bandit  lay  wrapped  up  in 
the  plug-in  cord  which  was  stripped 
and  torn.  The  bandit  in  getting 
tangled  in  the  cord  had  produced  a 
short  in  the  wire  and  had  electrocuted 
himself.  The  bandit’s  name,  Randy 
Raccoon,  formerly  of  Tafton,  Pa.— 
District  Game  Protector  Albert  Krief- 
ski,  Hawley. 

Mother  Killed 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  - One 
June  11  while  on  patrol  in  my  dis- 
trict, I saw  three  small  grouse  chicks 
along  the  road.  I stopped  to  see  if 
there  were  any  more  chicks  for  a 
brood  count.  When  I got  out  of  the 
car,  the  three  chicks  flew  away  and  I 
then  saw  the  remains  of  the  mother 
along  the  road.  She  had  evidently 
been  struck  by  a car  and  killed.  The 
remains  were  not  very  fresh  and  I 
wonder  how  long  the  three  chicks 
stayed  with  their  mother.  — District 
Game  Protector  Lowell  Bittner,  Tre- 
mont. 

Big  Tom 

JEFFERSON  AND  CLARION 
COUNTIES— I observed  two  hens  and 
a tom  turkey  on  a food  plot  on  State 
Game  Lands  No.  31.  This  tom  is  by 
far  the  largest  tom  turkey  that  I have 
ever  seen  in  the  wild.  I would  hate 
to  say  what  I think  it  would  weigh. 

I thought  it  unusual  to  observe  these 
turkeys  at  this  time  of  the  day  because 
it  was  starting  to  get  dark.  — Land 
Manager  Edward  Richard,  Brookville. 
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Thomas  D.  Frye,  Retired 
Game  Head,  Dead  at  70 

Former  Game  Commission  Execu- 
tive Director  Thomas  D.  Frye,  of 
Camp  Hill,  died  at  his  home  on  June 
14.  He  was  70. 

Mr.  Frye  started  his  state  service  in 
1915  in  the  Auditor  General’s  Depart- 
ment. After  military  leave  for  World 
War  I,  Frye  was  appointed  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
1923  and  played  an  active  role  in  start- 
ing the  State  Employes’  Retirement 
System.  After  several  other  positions 
in  state  government,  including  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Liquor  Control 
Board,  he  was  appointed  Game  Com- 
mission Executive  Director  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1948,  succeeding  Seth  Gor- 
don. He  served  until  his  voluntary 
retirement  on  October  1,  1953. 

Mr.  Frye  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Logan  J.  Bennett  as  Executive  Di- 
rector. 

Termed  “A  real  career  man,  whose 
life  work  was  doing  things  for  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,”  Tom  Frye, 


Retired  Director  Frye 


following  a long  illness,  passed  on  so 
quietly  that  even  close  friends  were 
unaware. 


Game  Commission  Pays  Over  $93,000 
In  Bounty  Claims  on  Foxes  and  Owls 

Bounty  payments  on  foxes  and  great  horned  owls  cost  Pennsylvania  hunters 
$93,895  during  the  last  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  reported  recently  that  bounties  of 
four  dollars  each  were  paid  on  7,881  gray  foxes  and  14,089  red  foxes. 
Bounty  payments  of  five  dollars  each  were  also  made  on  1,203  great  horned 
owls.  The  totals  were  down  slightly  over  the  previous  fiscal  year  when  8,951 
gray  foxes,  18,406  red  foxes  and  1,406  great  horned  owls  were  probated 
through  the  Commission’s  bounty  office  at  a total  payment  of  $116,458.  No 
bounty  payments  were  made  from  the  opening  date  of  the  small  game  season 
through  December  during  each  of  the  past  two  fiscal  years. 

Greene  County  trappers  or  hunters  took  401  gray  fox  bounties  last  year 
to  lead  the  state.  The  greatest  number  of  red  fox  claims  (647)  came  from 
Crawford  County  while  Bradford  and  Crawford  Counties  each  had  57  great 
horned  owl  claims,  tops  in  the  state. 
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Pymatuning  Goose  Blind 
Application  Accepted 
September  t 

Goose  blind  applications  for  the 
Pymatuning  Goose  Management  Area 
will  be  accepted  between  September 
1 and  October  1,  announced  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  recently. 

Forty  blinds  will  be  used  during 
the  1963  season  accommodating  about 
4,000  gunners  ( one  reservation  holder 
and  three  guests  in  each).  This  is  the 
same  number  as  last  year. 

Seasons  and  bag  limits  have  not  yet 
been  set  by  the  Federal  Government 
at  GAME  NEWS  press  time,  but  these 
dates  are  usually  announced  in  August. 

The  Commission  is  hopeful  of  open- 
ing the  Goose  Area  about  10  days 
earlier  this  year  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  early  migrations.  October 
22  was  the  opening  date  last  year. 

During  last  season,  the  first  for  the 
controlled  Goose  Management  Area, 
2,050  geese  were  killed  throughout 
the  Pymatuning  area.  This  compares 
to  500  killed  during  peak  years  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  controlled  shoot- 
ing. 

The  public  is  invited  to  witness  the 
drawing  of  the  winning  blind  reserva- 
tions on  October  4 at  the  Registration 

GEESE  WILL  BE  FLYING  at  Pymatuning 
again  this  fall  as  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  moves  into  the  seeond  year  of 
controlled  shooting  on  the  management  area 
there.  Sportsmen  interested  in  blind  reser- 
vations must  make  application  between 
September  1 and  October  1. 

PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 
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Building  on  the  Goose  Management 
Area  between  Linesville  and  Harts- 
town. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations 
will  be  used  in  applying  for  blind 
reservations : 

Information  Regarding  Reservations: 
For  1963  Hunting  Season 

1.  Applications  available  through 
any  Game  Protector;  Field  Division 
Office;  Pymatuning  Goose  Manage- 
ment Area,  R.  D.  1,  Hartstown,  Pa.; 
or  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

2.  Reservation  requests  on  official 
application  forms  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Pymatuning  Goose  Manage- 
ment Area,  R.  D.  1,  Hartstown,  Pa. 
Applications  available  after  August  1. 
Such  requests  must  be  postmarked  not 
later  than  October  1.  Applications 
which  are  postmarked  after  the  above 
date  will  be  rejected.  Applications 
will  not  be  accepted  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 1.  Your  current  hunting  license 
number  must  be  listed  on  the  appli- 
cation. 

3.  Only  one  official  application  per 
person  may  be  submitted.  Anyone 
submitting  more  than  one  ( 1 ) appli- 
cation for  a reservation  will  have  all 
applications  rejected. 

4.  Selections  of  mailed  application 
forms  will  be  made  by  random  draw- 
ing from  all  eligible  applications  sub- 
mitted. Drawing  for  reservations  Oc- 
tober 4. 

5.  Reservations  are  not  transferable. 
The  person  whose  name  appears  on 
the  reservation  must  present  the  res- 
ervation in  person  at  Pymatuning 
Goose  Management  Area  headquar- 
ters. A reservation  will  entitle  the 
applicant  to  bring  not  more  than  three 
(3)  guests  with  him.  (Guests  must 
be  present  and  register.) 

6.  An  individual  may  hunt  only  two 
(2)  days  per  season  as  a reservation 
holder,  or  as  a guest  of  reservation 
holder,  or  by  applying  early  each 
morning  for  unclaimed  reservations. 

7.  All  reservations  for  any  one  day 
will  be  valid  only  up  to  one-half  (M) 
hour  before  the  daily  shooting  time. 
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R.  H.  Morningstar  Named  Supervisor 
Of  Game  Commission  Field  Division 


Raymond  H.  Morningstar,  Avis,  has 
been  promoted  to  Supervisor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s 
Northcentral  Field  Division,  replacing 
LeRoy  Gleason  who  retired  June  29. 

Morningstar  joined  the  Commission 
July  2,  1936,  as  a member  of  the  first 
student  officer  class  enrolled  at  the 
Commission’s  training  school  near 
Brockway.  Following  graduation  on 
March  1,  1937,  he  was  asssigned  as  a 
Refuge  Keeper  on  State  Game  Lands 
in  Lycoming  County  and  later  was 
assigned  as  District  Game  Protector 
in  the  same  area  with  headquarters 
at  Muncy  and  Montgomery.  For  the 
past  nine  years  he  has  been  Law  En- 
forcement Assistant  on  the  field  di- 
vision headquarters  staff  with  offices 
at  Avis.  He  is  a native  of  Hunting- 
don, graduated  from  Huntingdon 
High  School  and  attended  Juniata 
College. 

Replacing  Morningstar  as  Law  En- 
forcement Assistant,  Vem  A.  Van- 
Order  has  been  Conservation  Infor- 
mation Assistant  in  the  Northcentral 
Field  Division  since  1958.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  second  student  officer 
class,  graduating  from  the  training 
school  on  March  1,  1938.  VanOrder 
was  first  assigned  as  a Traveling  Game 
Protector  in  Warren,  Forest  and  Clar- 
ion Counties,  later  served  as  District 
Game  Protector  in  Erie  and  Elk  Coun- 
ties. He  is  a native  of  Lewis  Run, 
McKean  County. 

The  Commission  also  announced 
the  promotion  of  Keith  Hinman,  Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  at  Wellsboro, 
Tioga  County,  to  succeed  VanOrder 
as  Conservation  Information  Assistant. 
Hinman  is  a native  of  Galeton,  Potter 
County,  and  joined  the  Commission 
on  May  1,  1950,  as  a student  officer. 
He  served  as  a District  Game  Pro- 
tector in  Wyoming  County  for  one 
year  following  graduation,  then  spent 
five  years  as  a Game  Propagator  on 


Supervisor  Morningstar 


the  Commission’s  Western  Game  Farm 
near  Meadville.  He  has  served  in  Ti- 
oga County  since  April,  1957. 

Donald  M.  Schake,  Pittman-Robert- 
son  Act  Coordinator  for  the  Commis- 
sion’s Northcentral  and  Northwest 
Field  Divisions  since  1960,  has  been 
named  Land  Management  Assistant 
for  the  Northwest  Division,  replacing 
Earl  Smith  who  retired  recently. 
Schake  joined  the  Commission  as  a 
student  officer  on  June  1,  1948,  served 
nine  years  as  District  Game  Protector 
in  Clarion  County  and  two  years  as 
Land  Manager  in  Clarion  and  Jeffer- 
son Counties.  Promoted  to  succeed 
Schake,  Robert  H.  Sphar,  Wilcox,  has 
been  a Land  Manager  in  Elk  County 
since  1958.  He  joined  the  Commission 
as  a student  officer  in  1950. 


Howdy  Says: 

Use  Good  Outdoor  Manners 
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Game  Commission  Sets  Hunting  Season 
Dates  on  Doves,  Woodcock 


Hunting  seasons  and  bag  limits  on 
mourning  doves,  woodcock,  Wilson’s 
snipe,  rails  and  gallinules  were  an- 
nounced by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  following  receipt  of  1963 
regulations  on  these  migratory  game 
birds  from  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  in  Washington. 

The  1963  hunting  season  on  mourn- 
ing doves  will  open  at  12:00  o’clock 
noon,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  on  Mon- 
day, September  2,  and  close  at  sunset, 
November  9.  Daily  bag  limits  were 
set  at  10  doves  with  a possession  limit 
after  the  first  day  of  20  birds.  Shoot- 
ing hours  will  be  noon  to  sunset.  East- 
ern Standard  Time.  M.  J.  Golden, 
Commission  Executive  Director, 
pointed  out  the  daily  bag  and  posses- 
sion limits  have  been  slightly  reduced 
from  last  year’s  daily  limit  of  12  doves 
and  24  bird  possession  limit.  The 
reduction  reflects  a slight  drop  in 
mourning  dove  breeding  populations 
in  eastern  states  as  revealed  by  the 
annual  spring  survey.  Commission 
field  officers  estimated  Pennsylvania 
hunters  harvested  over  97,000  doves 
last  year.  In  1961  the  estimated  har- 
vest was  114,000  birds. 

Woodcock  hunters  were  given  a 
50-day  season  this  year,  opening  Sat- 


m  SEASON 

( September , 1963 ) 

The  following  birds  and  animals 
may  be  legally  hunted  in  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember: 


Game 

Woodcocks 

Raccoon 

Doves 

Sora 

Rails  and  Gallinules 
Wilson  Snipe 


Unprotected 

Crow 

Great  Horned  Owl 
Fox  (all  kinds) 
Wild  Cat 


See  OFFICIAL  DIGEST  for  ad- 
ditional species,  legal  hunting  hours 
and  other  information. 


urday,  October  12,  and  closing  Satur- 
day, November  30.  The  daily  bag  limit 
was  set  at  5 woodcock  with  a posses- 
sion limit  after  the  first  day  of  10 
birds.  Shooting  hours  will  be  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  The  1963  season  is 
10  days  longer  than  the  woodcock 
season  last  year  and  the  bag  limits 
have  also  been  slightly  increased.  Dur- 
ing the  1962  woodcock  season,  the 
daily  bag  limit  was  4,  possession  limit 
8.  Federal  officials  allowed  the  liberal- 
ization of  season  length  and  bag  limits 
this  year  because  there  has  been  a 
slight  increase  in  breeding  woodcock 
populations  and  rates  of  reproduction 
over  the  past  two  years.  Last  year 
Pennsylvania  Game  Protectors  esti- 
mated a state-wide  hunter  harvest  of 
17,000  woodcock,  up  7,000  over  1961. 

Hunting  seasons  on  rails  and  gal- 
linules were  set  to  open  September  2 
and  close  November  9 with  daily  bag 
limits  of  15  and  possession  limits  of  30 
birds,  except  the  sora  rail  on  which 
both  daily  bag  and  possession  limits 
were  set  at  25  birds.  Shooting  hours 
on  these  birds  will  be  from  sunrise  to 
sunset. 

The  hunting  season  on  Wilson’s 
snipe  was  set  to  open  September  16 
and  close  October  30,  a slight  increase 
in  shooting  days  over  last  year  due 
to  population  increases.  The  daily  bag 
and  possession  limit  was  set  at  8 birds, 
same  as  last  year. 

Golden  pointed  out  that  on  Satur- 
day, November  2,  the  opening  day  of 
the  1963  Pennsylvania  small  game 
season,  no  wild  bird  or  animal  may 
be  hunted  prior  to  8:00  a.m.,  Eastern 
Standard  Time.  He  also  said  that 
shooting  hours  on  woodcock,  rails, 
gallinules  and  snipe  will  be  set  back 
to  12:00  o’clock  noon  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  waterfowl  season  to  be 
announced  in  mid-August. 

A summary  of  the  1963  season  and 
bag  limits  on  doves,  rails,  gallinules, 
woodcock  and  snipe  follows: 
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Open 

Seasons 

Daily 

Bag 

Maximum 

Possession 

Species 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

Limits 

Limits 

Doves 

Sept.  2 

Nov.  9 

10 

20 

Sora  Rail 
Other  Rails  and 

Sept.  2 

Nov.  9 

25 

25 

Gallinules 

Sept.  2 

Nov.  9 

15 

30 

Wilson’s  Snipe 

Sept.  16 

Oct.  30 

8 

8 

Woodcock 

Oct.  12 

Nov.  30 

5 

10 

SHOOTING  HOURS 

DOVES— 12  o’clock  noon  EST  to  Sunset 

RAILS,  GALLINULES,  SNIPE,  WOODCOCK-Sunrise*  to  Sunset*  (’Except 
November  2 when  the  opening  hour  will  be  8:00  a.m.,  EST  and  12:00 
o’clock  noon  EST  on  the  first  day  of  the  1963  waterfowl  season. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS 

FEDERAL  MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  STAMP  (“DUCK”  STAMP) 
NOT  REQUIRED  TO  HUNT  THESE  SPECIES. 

BOW  AND  ARROW,  SHOTGUN  PLUGGED  TO  NO  MORE  THAN  3- 
SHELL  CAPACITY  ARE  LEGAL;  RIFLES  ARE  PROHIBITED. 

NO  HUNTING  ON  SUNDAY. 


Game  Protector  Ostrum 


Max  Ostrum,  Potter  County 
Game  Protector,  Retires 
August  23 

Max  N.  Ostrum,  veteran  Potter 
County  District  Game  Protector,  re- 
tired August  23  after  24  years  of 
service. 

Ostrum  joined  the  Game  Commis- 
sion as  a Refuge  Keeper  at  Sizerville 
on  August  16,  1929,  served  as  Game 
Protector  in  Cameron  County  for  14 
years,  and  has  been  District  Game 
Protector  in  Potter  County  with  head- 
quarters at  Galeton  since  February 
14,  1947.  He  celebrated  his  62nd  birth- 
day on  June  5.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Commission,  he  worked  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  as  a blacksmith.  He 
is  a member  of  Emporium  Lodge  No. 
382,  F.  & A.M.,  Scottish  Rite,  Valley 
of  Coudersport  and  the  Coudersport 
Consistory. 

Max  and  his  wife,  Ellen,  will  con- 
tinue to  reside  at  R.  D.  2,  Galeton. 
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Motor  Scooters  Not  Allowed 
On  Gome  Lands 

According  to  the  Game  Law,  “Driv- 
ing upon  State  Game  Lands  in  ve- 
hicles of  any  description  excepting  by 
way  of  the  roads  which  have  been 
declared  open  and  are  open  to  the 
public  for  vehicular  traffic  shall  be 
prohibited.” 

Motor  scooters  and  motor  bikes  are 
considered  vehicles  and  therefore  are 
not  permitted  on  State  Game  Lands 
except  as  outlined  above. 

This  fact  was  made  clear  by  Game 
Commission  Executive  Director  M.  J. 
Golden  when  the  question  came  up 
recently.  Golden  added  that  “Me- 
chanical bikes  and  scooters  have  be- 
come increasingly  more  popular  in  the 
last  few  years  as  hunting  aids.  Many 
sportsmen  purchase  these  devices  ex- 
pecting to  use  them  on  Game  Lands. 
We  want  to  be  sure  that  everyone  is 
aware  that  these  scooters  are  consid- 
ered motor  vehicles  and  may  be  le- 
gally driven  only  on  Game  Land  roads 
declared  open  to  the  public.” 

The  game  agency  leader  concluded 
by  saying  that  District  Game  Protec- 
tors have  been  instructed  to  prosecute 
violators  who  motor  across  these  state 
owned  areas. 

DOES  THIS  LOOK  LIKE  your  mother-in- 
law?  Actually,  it  is  a well-nourished  female 
woodchuck  shot  near  Shartlesville,  Berks 
County,  in  July  by  Walter  W.  Berger,  of 
Bernville.  The  eight-pound  chuck  had  a 1 %- 
inch  long  lower  tooth  on  the  right  and  a sec- 
ond one  that  was  a quarter  inch  shorter. 
One  upper  tooth  curved  back  and  entered 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  while  a second  upper 
was  just  short  of  the  same  length. 

Photo  by  Brooke  Focht 


SAYS  THE 
COURT 


Rights  of  Citizens  Paramount 

CITIZENS  have  rights  under 
game  laws  which  may  be  de- 
nied to  aliens  under  Pennsylvania 
law.  The  question  arose  when  the 
Indiana  County  Court  held  con- 
fiscation of  an  alien’s  weapons  was 
unconstitutional  as  a denial  of  due 
process  and  equality  before  the 
law,  as  well  as  a violation  of  treaty 
rights  (Commonwealth  v.  Cosick, 
19  Pa.  Dist.  309,  1909). 

This  decision  was  reversed  (44 
Pa.  Super.  109,  1910)  on  the  au- 
thority of  another  leading  case, 
Commonwealth  v.  Papsone  ( 19  Pa. 
Dist.  311,  1910),  holding  otherwise, 
which  was  affirmed  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Superior  Court  (44  Pa. 
Super.  128,  1910),  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  ( 231  Pa.  46 ) 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  (232  U.  S.  138). 

Judge  Orlady  in  his  opinion 
stressed  that  aliens,  under  both 
treaty  and  Constitution,  are  more 
limited  in  their  privileges  than  citi- 
zens. The  Legislature  had  a right 
to  restrict  their  possession  of  fire- 
arms, he  wrote,  because  that  power 
was  reserved  to  the  states  and  was 
not  affected  by  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  defend- 
ant’s country.— John  Sullivan 


Changing  Your  Address? 
Don't  Forget  GAME  NEWS 

The  Post  Office  will  not  forward 
copies  unless  you  pay  extra  postage 
and  we  cannot  replace  lost  copies.  SO 
PLEASE  ...  at  least  six  weeks  before 
the  first  issue  to  go  to  the  new  address, 
send  us  your  name,  new  address  includ- 
ing zip  code,  and  your  old  address.  Mail 
to  GAME  NEWS,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17120. 
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PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 

AN  EAGLE  SEARCHING  flight  is  about  to  begin  as  District  Game  Protector  Ralph 
Flaugh,  of  Erie  County,  boards  a copter.  Flaugh  and  the  pilot.  Merle  Smith,  of  Erie, 
checked  the  whole  Erie  County  area  for  active  eagle  nests  without  success. 


Maine  Warden  Attends 
Game  Commission  School 

John  F.  Shaw,  Warden  Inspector  of 
the  Maine  Department  of  Inland  Fish- 
eries and  Game,  attended  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  seventh  and  final 
in-service  training  class  held  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  at  its 
training  school  near  Brockway  this 
summer. 

Shaw  was  enrolled  at  the  expense 
of  the  Maine  Department  in  order  to 
learn  new  methods  and  instruction 
techniques  which  may  be  applied  to 
the  training  of  the  Pine  Tree  State’s 
warden  force.  He  arrived  in  Pennsyl- 
vania on  August  4 and  joined  the 
Game  Commission  field  officers  for 
their  intensive  week-long  training  in 
conservation  information  and  educa- 
tion techniques,  law  enforcement 
methods,  land  management  practices, 
game  propagation  and  administrative 
procedures.  The  five-day  course,  with 
daily  classes  from  8:00  a.m.  to  9:00 
p.m.,  included  an  inspection  tour  of 
the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Manage- 
ment Area  in  Crawford  County  plus 
field  demonstrations  and  instruction 
on  other  management  areas  of  State 
Game  Lands. 


Game  Commission  Survey 
Shows  Total  Failure  of 
American  Eagle  Nestings 

With  less  than  1,000  pairs  of  bald 
eagles  left  in  the  United  States,  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  field  offi- 
cers are  keeping  a close  check  on 
America’s  national  symbol.  Only  four 
nesting  pairs  apparently  remain  in 
Pennsylvania,  all  of  them  in  the  north- 
western section  of  the  state. 

Raymond  M.  Sickles,  the  Commis- 
sion’s Waterfowl  Management  Agent, 
reported  recently  that  three  pairs  of 
nesting  eagles  were  observed  this 
spring  in  the  Pymatuning  area  of 
Crawford  County.  Two  nests  in  the 
Pymatuning  marsh  failed  to  produce 
eggs.  A third  nest  was  located  at  the 
Conneaut  marsh  where  the  female  did 
lay  eggs,  only  to  have  the  nest  de- 
stroyed when  a spring  storm  blew 
over  the  nest  tree.  This  pair  attempted 
to  renest  in  an  old  nest  nearby  but 
failed  to  produce  any  more  eggs.  A 
fourth  pair  of  bald  eagles  built  a nest 
this  spring  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie 
west  of  Presque  Isle.  A recent  aerial 
check  by  Game  Protector  Ralph 
Flaugh  showed  the  nest  contained  no 
eggs  nor  young. 
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Late  News  . . . 


Hunting  License  Fee  Raised  by  Legislature 


It  will  cost  a little  more  to  hunt  in 
Pennsylvania  this  fall  due  to  the  en- 
actment of  House  Bills  364  and  366 
during  the  last  session  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

Under  these  amendments  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Law  signed  by 
Governor  William  W.  Scranton  on  Au- 
gust 7 the  fee  for  the  1963  resident 
hunting  license  will  be  $5.20,  an  in- 
crease of  $2.05  over  last  year.  The 
only  exception  is  that  resident  young- 
sters between  the  ages  of  12  and  16 
years,  inclusive,  will  pay  a $3.20  fee. 
Game  Commission  spokesmen  empha- 
sized that  youngsters  making  applica- 
tion for  the  $3.20  license  must  write 
their  date  of  birth  on  the  application 
blank  in  addition  to  giving  other  re- 
quired information.  Even  though 
every  application  must  show  the  hunt- 
er’s age  in  a blank  provided  for  this 
purpose,  the  12-16-year-old  applicants 
must  also  write  in  their  date  of  birth. 
Nonresidents  of  Pennsylvania  will  pay 
a fee  of  $25.35  for  the  privilege  of 
hunting  in  the  Keystone  State  this 
year,  an  increase  of  $5.35  over  last 
year. 

Game  Commission  spokesmen 
pointed  out  that  the  resident  or  non- 
resident license  permits  the  owner  to 
hunt  any  wild  bird  or  animal  which  is 
unprotected  or  upon  which  there  is  an 
open  hunting  season.  The  only  addi- 
tional licenses  issued  for  Pennsylvania 
hunting  are  the  antlerless  deer  license 
and  the  archery  license.  Fees  on  these 
two  licenses  have  not  been  increased, 
remaining  at  $1.15  for  the  antlerless 
deer  license  and  $2.15  for  the  archery 
license.  Nonresidents  hunting  on  reg- 
ulated shooting  grounds  can  also  pur- 
chase a special  3-day  license  for  a 
fee  of  $3.15. 

R.  S.  Lichtenberger,  Chief  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s  Di- 
vision of  Administration,  announced 


that  the  new  licenses  have  been 
rushed  from  the  printer  to  county 
treasurers,  sporting  goods  stores  and 
other  issuing  agents.  He  said  ship- 
ments were  expected  to  be  completed 
before  September  1.  The  new  licenses 
become  effective  September  1 and 
are  valid  until  August  31,  1964. 

Three  Pennsylvanians  Get 
National  Recognition  for 
Service  to  Conservation 

Ken  Williams,  Meadville;  Larry 
Blaney,  Aliquippa;  and  W.  S.  Wenker, 
Lock  Haven,  have  been  named  by  the 
American  Association  for  Conserva- 
tion Information  to  receive  national 
Awards  of  Merit  for  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  conservation. 

The  three  Pennsylvanians  were  se- 
lected during  the  Association’s  recent 
convention  at  Omaha,  Neb.  Member- 
ship in  the  Association  is  confined  to 
state  conservation,  fish  and  game  de- 
partments represented  by  information- 
education  specialists. 

Williams  is  managing  editor  and 
outdoor  writer  of  the  Meadville  “Trib- 
une.’’ He  was  recognized  for  his  col- 
umns on  hunting,  fishing  and  conser- 
vation programs  in  Crawford  County. 

Blaney,  a school  administrator  in 
Aliquippa  public  school  system,  was 
selected  for  his  leadership  of  the  Ali- 
quippa High  School  Hunting,  Fishing 
and  Conservation  Club  which  recently 
observed  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 

Wenker  is  a sergeant  in  the  Lock 
Haven  Police  Department  and  won 
the  national  award  for  his  work  with 
the  department’s  hunter  safety  train- 
ing program. 

All  three  men  will  be  presented 
with  the  certificates  from  the  Associ- 
ation by  representatives  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  at  future 
ceremonies. 
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KEEP 
PENNSYLVANIA 
CLEAN 
AND 
GREEN 


Carrick  Sportsmen  Selling 
Bumper  Plates 

Automobiles  sporting  bumper  plates 
reading  “Keep  Pennsylvania  Clean 
and  Green”  probably  are  being  driven 
by  someone  who  has  had  contact  with 
the  Carrick  Sportsmen’s  Club  of  Alle- 
gheny County. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Steve  G.  R. 
Cupka,  President,  and  Edwin  M. 
Black,  Secretary,  the  club  is  out  to 
sell  25,000  of  the  green  and  white 
plates  for  $1  each. 

The  profits  derived  from  this  project 
will  be  used  for  the  conservation  edu- 
cation program  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Sportsmen’s  League  for  send- 
ing boys  to  Junior  Conservation  Camp, 
winter  feeding  of  game,  and  the  con- 
struction of  an  outdoor  rifle  range. 

Persons  interested  in  displaying  this 
attractive  bumper  plate  on  the  front 
of  their  cars  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tribute to  a worthy  conservation  proj- 
ect are  asked  to  send  a dollar  to:  Car- 
rick Sportsmen’s  Club,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
7917,  Pittsburgh  16,  Pa. 


Five  Pennsylvanians 
Pass  Taxidermy  Exam 

Five  Pennsylvanians  have  recently 
been  licensed  to  practice  taxidermy 
in  the  state,  following  successful  com- 
pletion of  an  examination  held  June 
25  in  Harrisburg  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission.  They  are:  Richard 
P.  Busch,  304  Penn  Avenue,  West 
Reading;  Joseph  H.  Heyl,  107  Mayer 
Drive,  Pittsburgh;  Charles  S.  Odata, 
334  Streets  Run  Road,  Pittsburgh; 
William  D.  McGrath,  2623  Eddington 
Street,  Philadelphia;  and  John  E. 
Schmeidlin,  R.  D.  1,  Evans  City.  Two 
other  applicants  took  the  exam  but 
failed  to  qualify. 

Applicants  for  taxidermy  licenses 
were  examined  by  a three-member 
board  appointed  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission. Board  chairman  was  Dr.  Har- 
old T.  Green,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Other 
members  were  James  Kosinski,  curator 
of  the  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Paul  Sharpe,  former  curator  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Museum  and 
presently  a practicing  taxidermist. 
Commission  spokesmen  said  the  ex- 
amination board,  required  by  law,  is 
set  up  to  determine  the  skill  and  abil- 
ity of  prospective  taxidermists.  Each 
applicant  must  pass  written  and  oral 
tests  as  well  as  display  samples  of  his 
work.  There  are  presently  128  licensed 
taxidermists  in  Pennsylvania. 


BOY  SCOUT  TROOP  No.  25  of  Altoona  helped  the  Brush  Mountain  Sportsmen's  Club  of 
Blair  County  clear  the  rocks  and  stones  from  their  land  before  planting  it  in  wildlife  food. 
The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is  cooperating  with  the  Brush  Mountain  Sportsmen 
in  an  effort  to  produce  a well-managed  game  area  open  to  public  hunting. 

PGC  Photo  by  Joe  Chick 


Antlerless  License  Applications  Accepted  on  September  20 

The  County  Treasurers’  Association  announced  recently  that  applications  for  Pennsyl- 
vania .Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  will  be  accepted  by  count)'  treasurers  on  or  after  September 
20.  The  date  of  license  issuance,  however,  is  not  until  November  7. 

Counties  are  accepting  die  applications  in  three  different  ways:  in  person  only,  by  mail 
or  in  person,  or  by  mail  only  (See  below  for  breakdown  of  county  method  of  acceptance). 

Applications  must  be  accompanied  by  cash,  check  or  money  order  in  the  amount  of 
SI. 15.  If  applying  by  mail,  an  additional  10c  should  be  enclosed. 

Sale  of  these  licenses  is  handled  completely  by  the  county  treasurers’  offices.  The  only 
involvement  by  the  Game  Commission  is  die  establishment  of  the  antlerless  season  and 
the  number  of  permits  to  be  available  in  each  count)'.  The  total  allocation  for  die  state  this 
year  is  204,450  licenses.  The  1963  two-day  antlerless  season  is  December  16  and  17. 


PROCEDURE  FOR  APPLYING  FOR  1963  ANTLERLESS  DEER  LICENSE 


In  Person  Only 

Armstrong  

F ayette  

Sullivan  

Wayne  

Westmoreland  


(b) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(2) 


By  Mail  or  in  Person 

In  diese  counties  licenses  issued  over 
counter  and  by  mail. 


Allegheny  ( 1 ) 

Beaver  (6) 

Bedford  (6) 

Chester  (6) 

Delaware 1 ( 6 ) 

Elk (6) 

Erie  ( 6 ) 

Greene  ( 6 ) 

Huntingdon  ( 6 ) 

Lancaster  ( 6 ) 

Lawrence  ( 6 ) 

Juniata  , (6) 

Mercer  ( 6 ) 

Montgomery  (6) 

Northampton  (6) 

Susquehanna ( 6 ) 

Tioga  (5) 

Warren  ( 4 ) 

York (6) 

In  these  counties  ALL  licenses  will  be 
mailed. 

Adams  1 __1 (4) 

Butler  1 ( 6 ) 

Cameron  ( 6 ) 

Carbon  ( 6 ) 

Clarion  ( 3 ) 

Columbia  ( 6 ) 

Dauphin  ( 6 ) 


Forest  

Fulton  

Jefferson  

Lebanon  

McKean 

Mifflin 

Montour  

Northumberland 

Perry  

Pike  

Potter 

Union  

Wyoming  


(6) 

(5) 
(3) 
(3) 
(2) 
(3) 

(6) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 
(6) 
(6) 


By  Mail  Only 

Berks  

Blair  ° 

Bradford 

Bucks  

Cambria 

Centre  

Clearfield  

Clinton  

Crawford 

Cumberland  

Franklin  

Indiana  i 

Lackawanna  

Lehigh  

Luzerne  

Lycoming  

Monroe  

Schuylkill  . . 

Snyder  

Somerset  

Venango  

Washington  


(1) 

(3) 

(6) 

(6) 

(3) 

(D 

(1) 

(6) 

(6) 

(4) 
(2) 
(1) 
(6) 
(1) 
(6) 
(6) 
(6) 

(5) 
(2) 
(2) 
(4) 

(6) 


° Applications  accepted  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 7.  Licenses  mailed  October  22. 


Applications  will  be  accepted  on  or  after  September  20  (except  in  Blair  County). 

No  licenses  will  be  issued  prior  to  November  7 (except  in  Blair  Count)'). 

Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  the  maximum  number  of  applications  that  will  be 
accepted  by  County  Treasurer  from  an  individual. 
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Highway  Kill  of  Deer 
Setting  New  Records 

More  than  4,500  deer  have  been  hit 
and  killed  by  vehicles  on  Pennsyl- 
vania highways  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1963.  The  highway  toll 
leads  all  causes  of  reported  deer  mor- 
tality listed  in  a report  issued  recently 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion. Commission  spokesmen  said 
4,560  highway-killed  deer  have  been 
checked  by  field  officers  from  January 
1 to  June  30  of  this  year,  more  than 
in  any  similar  period  in  previous  years. 
Last  year  the  vehicle  kill  was  3,742 
for  the  same  period  and  9,544  for  the 
full  year. 

Other  reported  deer  mortality  fig- 
ures included  178  animals  killed  by 
farmers  for  crop  damage,  223  deer 
illegally  killed  by  poachers,  and  951 
whitetails  meeting  death  from  acci- 
dental causes,  including  604  killed  by 
dogs.  The  six  months’  total  deer  mor- 
tality amounted  to  5,912  animals. 

Harvey  A.  Roberts,  Chief  of  the 
Commission’s  Division  of  Research, 
said  the  unusually  high  vehicle  death 
rate  in  Pennsylvania’s  deer  herd  so  far 
this  year  indicates  the  need  for  con- 
tinued deer  herd  management.  He 
pointed  out  that  only  deer  which  were 
actually  checked  by  Commission  field 
officers  or  Deputy  Game  Protectors 
were  counted  in  the  figures.  Many 
other  deer  may  have  been  hit,  criti- 
cally injured  but  escaped  into  the 
wild  before  they  died. 

“Deer  are  always  a hazard  to  Penn- 
sylvania motorists,”  he  said.  “This  is 
one  reason  the  Game  Commission  be- 
lieves it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  deer 
herd  under  control  through  ample 
harvests  during  the  hunting  seasons. 
Motorists  should  realize  that  it  pays 
to  slow  down  when  driving  along 
roads  and  highways  through  our  deer 
country,  especially  from  dusk  to 
dawn  when  deer  are  more  active.” 


TIPS  -FOR.  HUNTCRS 


I have  found  that  a small  amount 
of  toothpaste  is  the  best  thing  to 
remove  offensive  odors  from  your 
hands  after  handling  deer,  foxes, 
beaver  or  skunks.  — District  Game 
Protector  John  H.  Doebling,  East 
Stroudsburg. 


A REAL  PENNSYLVANIA  ELK  ANTLER. 
This  relic  was  fished  out  of  a stream  in 
Juniata  County  in  1916  by  T.  J.  Cooper,  of 
Port  Royal.  Cooper  was  paddling  an  old 
canvas  canoe  in  Tuscarora  Creek  and  no- 
ticed the  "unusual  root"  under  water.  With 
the  paddle,  he  retrieved  the  antler,  once 
owned  by  one  of  Pennsylvania's  original  elk. 

PGC  Photo  by  D.  L.  Batcheler 
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Pennsylvania  Official  1963  Open  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  established  the  fol- 
lowing seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  fur  bearers  for  the  1963 
hunting  license  year  which  begins  September  1. 


SMALL  GAME 

Daily 

Season 

DATES  OF  OPEN  SEASONS 

Limit 

Limit 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  (not  more  than  20  in  combined 

4 ..... 

20 

....  Nov.  2 

......  Nov.  30  AND 

seasons)  

....  Dec.  26 

Jan.  4,  1964 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)  

6 ...... 

30 

....  Nov.  2 

......  Nov.  30  AND 

(not  more  than  30  in  combined  seasons)  

....  Dec.  26 

......  Jan.  4,  1964 

Ruffed  Grouse  (not  more  than  10  in  combined  seasons) 

2 ...... 

10 

....  Nov.  2 

Nov.  30  AND 

....  Dec.  26 

Jan.  4,  1964 

Wild  Turkey— Counties  and  parts  of,  not  listed  below  .. 

) i 

....  Nov.  2 

......  Nov.  16 

—Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below”  .... 

i 1 --- 

....  Nov.  2 

......  Nov.  23 

2 

......  8 

Nov.  30 

Bobwhite  Quail  

4 ...... 

......  20 

....  Nov.  2 

......  Nov.  30 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)00  (Certain  Counties  Closed) 

2 ...... 

.....  6 

....  Dec.  26 

......  Jan.  4,  1964 

Raccoons  (hunting  or  trapping)  

Unlimited 

....  No  close 

season 

Woodchucks  (Ground  Hogs)  .....  ...  

Unlimited 

....  No  close 

season 

Grackles  ....  ..  

Unlimited 

...  No  close 

season 

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  Oct.  1 to  Nov.  1,  inclusive)  .... 

Unlimited 

....  All  months  except  Oct.  1 

....  to  Nov.  1 

BIG  GAME 

Bear,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  

i 

......  1 

....  Nov.  25 

Nov.  30 

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  hunting  party  of  three 

2 

......  2 ... 

....  Nov.  25 

Nov.  30 

or  more  

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer  

i 

...  Oct.  7 

......  Oct.  31 

Deer,  male  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler,  or  a 

l , 

Dec.  2 

......  Dec.  14°°° 

spike  3 or  more  inches  long  i 

L 

Deer,  Antlerless  _ 

) 

...  Dec.  16 

Dec.  17°° 0 

FUR  BEARERS 

Skunks  and  Opossums  

Unlimited 

...  No  close 

season 

Minks  

Unlimited 

...  Nov.  16 

......  Jan.  19,  1964 

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

Unlimited 

..  Nov.  16 

Jan. 19,  1964  & 

..  . Feb.  15 

Mar.  15 

Beavers  (traps  only )—  Certain  Counties0000  

6 ...... 

6 

...  Feb.  15  . 

. ...  Mar.  15 

—Remainder  of  state  

3 

......  3 ... 

...  Feb.  15 

...  Mar.  15 

NO  OPEN  SEASON— Hen  Pheasants,  Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

° Wild  Turkey  Season— Nov.  2 to  Nov.  23  in  the  Counties  of  Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton, 
Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  Warren  and  in  those 
parts  of  Blair  and  Huntingdon  Counties  north  of  Route  22,  and  in  that  part  of  Mifflin  County 

north  of  Route  22  west  of  Lewistown  and  north  of  Route  522  east  of  Lewistown,  and  in  that 

part  of  Snyder  County  north  of  Route  522,  and  also  in  those  parts  of  Bradford,  Columbia, 
Luzerne,  Montour,  Northumberland  and  Wyoming  Counties  north  and  west  of  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

00  Hares  ( Snowshoe  Rabbits)—  Counties  Closed:  Bedford,  Blair,  Cambria,  Centre,  Elk,  Forest,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Jefferson,  McKean,  Somerset  and  Warren. 

000  Except  Letterkenny  Army  Depot  Ammunition  Area  where  the  season  for  antlered  deer  shall  close 

December  13,  and  the  season  for  antlerless  deer  shall  be  December  14,  16  and  17. 

0005  Counties  of  Bradford,  Lackawanna,  Monroe,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Wayne  and 
Wyoming. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  except  Sundays,  for  game.  The  opening  hour  for  small 
game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  November  2 will  be  8:00  a.m.,  EST. 
On  other  opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting  hours 
daily  are  from  7:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  EST,  excepting  from  July  1 to  September  30,  inclusive,  6:00 
a.m.  to  7:30  p.m.,  EST,  and  the  hours  for  the  October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6:00  a.m.  to 
5:30  p.m.,  EST.  (Federal  Regulations  for  seasons,  bag  limits  and  shooting  hours  on  migratory  game 
birds  will  be  announced  later.) 
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From  the  First  "Click"  of  the  Shutter, 
The  Boy  Was  a Camera  Bug . . . 


Danny’s  First  Camera 

By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


DANNY’S  parents  were  avid  ama- 
teur photographers.  Throughout 
his  young  life,  he  remembered  Dad 
using  a camera  to  picture  the  family, 
sunsets,  autumn  foliage,  wildlife  and 
scenic  places  visited  during  vacations. 
Happy  were  those  occasions  when 
packages  of  films  arrived  from  the 
processor,  and  the  transparencies  pro- 
jected on  the  screen  pinned  to  the 
game  room  wall.  Typical  were  the 
colored  slides  exposed  during  last 
month’s  camping  trip.  So  realistic  and 
exacting  in  detail  were  the  pictures 
that  for  several  moments,  in  that  dark- 
ened room,  Danny  was  certain  he  was 
camping  again.  Photography  was  pure 
magic!  It  stopped  time  in  its  tracks, 
slicing  happy  moments  from  the  stream 
of  life  for  preserving  and  reviewing 
at  whatever  time  one  wished  to  reflect 
on  the  past. 

During  the  projection  of  the  camp- 
ing slides  this  evening,  Danny  queried, 
“Could  I have  a camera  to  take  col- 
ored slides  like  you  do,  Dad?  These 
pictures  of  our  camp  make  me  feel  I 
am  camping  again  this  moment.” 

Dad  agreed.  Minute  details  sur- 
rounding a trip  quickly  dim  in  mem- 
ory, yet  color  slides  spring  the  events 
instantly  in  focus  again.  The  camp 
slide  that  Danny  was  presently  study- 


ing, not  only  portrayed  the  campfire, 
but  his  bathing  trunks  hanging  from 
a branch  near  the  tent,  and  food  box 
sitting  on  top  the  car  hood  to  be  out 
of  reach  of  little  hungry  wood  mice 
and  other  rodents.  The  camera  omitted 
nothing.  It  revealed  the  camp  with 
infinite  accuracy. 

“Perhaps,  son,  we  can  purchase  an 
inexpensive  camera  for  you.  But  you 
must  agree  to  thoroughly  learn  the 

PHOTOGRAPHY  holds  great  interest  for 
boys  of  Danny's  age.  Here  his  dad  gives 
Danny  six  steps  to  follow  as  a guide  to 
good  pictures. 
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mechanics  of  the  camera  before  ex- 
posing films,”  Dad  replied. 

He  knew  well  that  a camera  is  not 
a child’s  toy.  Not  that  the  initial  ex- 
pense of  a camera  is  prohibitive.  The 
costly  angle  resulted  in  an  unsuper- 
vised youngster  having  the  uncon- 
trollable urge  to  picture  promiscuously 
the  entire  outdoors  at  once,  consuming 
endless  rolls  of  film.  However,  if 
Danny  could  be  taught  to  use  some 
discretion  in  selecting  pictures,  a cam- 
era would  play  an  important  role  in 
his  life. 

He  Began  to  Learn 

A discussion  on  photography  fol- 
lowed for  several  days.  He  asked 
many  questions  which  required  ex- 
planations on  the  technical  side,  far 
too  advanced  for  his  level  of  under- 
standing. When  Danny  agreed  to 
extra  homework  during  the  coming 
weeks,  a camera  would  be  purchased 
for  him.  Some  days  later  the  family 
visited  the  local  camera  shop  and  se- 
lected a camera  that  cost  less  than  a 
ten  dollar  bill.  A roll  each  of  mono- 
chrome and  color  film  were  purchased 
in  addition  to  a pocket-size  book, 
“Master  Photoguide.” 

The  camera,  of  127  film  size,  was 
of  simple  construction,  incorporating 
a minimum  of  lens  and  shutter  ad- 

A BOY'S  FIRST  CAMERA  should  be  a 
simple,  inexpensive  model  with  few  compli- 
cated adjustments. 


justments  and  a limited  focusing  scale. 
This  size  film  contained  12  exposures 
in  contrast  with  the  20  to  36  ex- 
posures found  in  a 35-mm.  cartridge. 
This  short  roll  permitted  film  to  be 
processed  at  more  frequent  intervals, 
thereby  checking  on  Danny’s  prog- 
ress. Also  in  favor  of  the  127  size,  was 
its  ability  to  produce  color  transpar- 
encies in  2 x 2 mounted  super  slides, 
which  could  be  changed  intermit- 
tently with  the  family’s  35-mm.  slides 
in  their  projector. 

The  camera  purchase  proved  a big 
event  in  Danny’s  life.  The  hours  be- 
tween dinner  and  bedtime  were  spent 
getting  acquainted  with  the  magic- 
box.  Dad  read  and  re-read  the  instruc- 
tions aloud  while  Danny  followed  the 
directions.  As  he  examined  the  cam- 
era, one  part— the  lens— held  particu- 
lar significance  to  him.  “How  does 
this  glass  take  the  picture,  Dad?”  he 
questioned. 

About  the  Lens 

“That’s  the  camera’s  eye.  It’s  very 
much  like  our  eye.  The  lens  gathers 
the  light  rays  reflected  from  the  scene 
at  which  the  camera  is  pointed,  then 
condenses,  focuses  and  projects  the 
image  to  the  film.  Located  in  the  rear 
of  this  lens  is  a shutter  mechanism. 
In  the  closed  position,  the  shutter  pre- 
vents light  rays  spilling  through  the 
lens  and  reaching  the  film,  until  that 
precise  moment  you  trip  it  out  of  the 
way.  The  instant  this  shutter  is  re- 
leased, it  opens  for  a sufficient  dura- 
tion to  permit  recording  of  the  image 
on  film.  Then  it  springs  back  into  its 
original  closed  position.  This  opera- 
tion occurs  so  rapidly  that  it  is  un- 
seen by  the  human  eye. 

“The  little  window  on  top  of  the 
camera  box  is  the  view  finder.  Its 
only  function  is  to  permit  you  to  see 
at  what  object  the  camera  is  pointed. 
The  dial,  surrounding  the  lens,  focuses 
the  camera.  Depending  on  the  near- 
ness or  distance  of  the  scene,  this  dial 
is  rotated  to  the  ‘close,’  ‘medium’  or 
‘distant’  position.  Remember  that  you 
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DANNY'S  first  picture  was  of  his  dad  pos- 
ing against  an  oak  tree. 


must  readjust  this  measuring  device 
each  time  a picture  is  taken. 

“More  expensive  cameras  have  bet- 
ter and  more  complicated  lens  sys- 
tems, additional  adjustments  and  re- 
finements, requiring,  of  course,  more 
thought  and  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  cameraman  to  operate.  Yet, 
these  higher  priced  cameras  function 
on  the  same  principle  as  yours,  Danny. 

“Your  camera,”  Dad  continued,  “has 
only  two  lens  openings:  sunlight  and 
shade.  Depending  on  the  prevailing 
light  conditions,  this  diaphragm  must 
be  shifted  from  the  ‘sunlight’  position 
to  the  ‘shade,’  or  vice  versa. 

To  Judge  Lighting 

“Pretend  for  the  moment  that  we 
are  about  to  photograph  a lake  scene, 
lighted  with  a clear  sun  and  sky.  So 
intense  is  the  light  that  we  squint  our 
eyes  as  an  aid  in  seeing  clearly.  The 
camera  must  squint  too,  in  a fashion, 
to  record  the  bright  picture.  This  is 
accomplished  mechanically  by  adjust- 
ing the  diaphragm  to  the  smallest 
opening,  or  ‘sun’  position.  In  more 
advanced  cameras,  this  would  cor- 
respond to  the  smallest  f-stop. 


“In  an  opposite  situation,  in  the 
shadowy  area  of  a forest,  our  eyes 
must  be  fully  opened  to  permit  maxi- 
mum light  to  enter  the  retina  to  see 
objects  clearly.  The  camera’s  dia- 
phragm must  also  be  adjusted  to  its 
largest  opening,  or  ‘shade’  position,  to 
permit  passage  of  maximum  light. 

Fixed  Speed 

“Your  camera,  Danny,  has  a fixed 
shutter  speed.  More  expensive  models 
have  a number  of  speeds.  A fast  shut- 
ter speed,  for  example,  is  necessary  to 
stop  the  motion  of  a speeding  motor- 
boat.  But,  only  a slow  shutter  speed 
would  be  necessary  to  picture  a frog 
sitting  calmly  on  the  cap  of  a mush- 
room. To  assist  in  adjusting  the  dia- 
phragm and  shutter  speed  propor- 
tionally, most  cameramen  employ  a 
light  meter.  This  instrument  measures 
the  available  light,  to  determine  the 
proper  diaphragm  opening  and  shut- 
ter speed  for  the  type  of  film  being 
used. 

“The  ‘Master  Photoguide’  is  a fine 
reference  booklet.  This  32-page  pocket 
edition  explains  how  to  photograph 
fireworks,  neon  signs,  night  fires, 
homes  with  Christmas  lighting,  rain- 
bows, waterfalls,  sunsets,  flash  pic- 
tures, use  filters  to  capture  dramatic 
cloud  formations,  as  well  as  a range  of 
other  problems,”  Dad  concluded. 

Gaining  a basic  understanding  of 
his  camera,  Danny  now  appeared 
ready  for  this  first  roll  of  film  and  an 
actual  shooting  session.  Saturday,  the 
two  photographers  ventured  afield. 
As  they  hiked  to  the  outskirts  of  town, 
the  boy  memorized  a 6-step  pro- 
cedure necessary  for  taking  snapshots. 
This  pre-shooting  list  included. 

Step  No.  1.  — Pick  the  picture,  a 
meaningful  scene  or  object. 

Step  No.  2— Set  camera’s  focus  to 
“near”  or  “far”  position,  depending  on 
distance  of  scene. 

Step  No.  3— Check  light  intensity. 
Bright?  Set  diaphragm  at  smallest  or 
“sun”  position.  Cloudy,  dark?  Set  dia- 
phragm at  largest  or  “shade”  position. 
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Step  No.  4— Aim  camera,  waiting  for 
best  picture  moment  or  peak  of  action. 

Step  No.  5 — Hold  camera  rock 
steady  while  gently  depressing  shutter. 

Step  No.  6— Advance  film  to  next 
exposure. 

Through  memorization,  the  six  steps 
would  eventually  become  automatic, 
requiring  no  conscious  thought  to  en- 
act. Emphasis  was  placed  on  Step  No. 
5,  the  keynote  to  good  photography. 

“More  pictures  are  spoiled,  Danny, 
through  jarring  the  camera  during  the 
exposure  than  for  any  other  single 
reason.  Camera  ‘shake’  results  in 
blurred  pictures.  To  minimize  camera 
vibration,  professional  cameramen  em- 
ploy a tripod  or  three-legged  stand 
whenever  possible,’’  his  father  ex- 
plained. 

A picture  that  caught  Danny’s  in- 
terest at  that  moment  was  his  father 
standing  near  a towering  oak  tree, 
loading  film  in  his  camera.  He  quickly 
reviewed  the  six  steps  involved.  Then 
snap!  The  picture  of  Dad,  with  cam- 
era in  hand,  was  his. 


As  they  walked  through  an  aban- 
doned field,  an  opossum  crossed  the 
path.  Danny  spied  the  animal. 

“Dad!  There’s  a possum  hiding  in 
those  weeds!’’ 

Tiptoeing  toward  the  animal,  Danny 
photographed  the  furred  creature  as 
it  trotted  among  the  vegetation.  En 
route  the  opossum  wandered  toward 
a hollow  stump,  obviously  the  ro- 
dent’s lodge.  Before  climbing  into 
the  burrow,  the  possum  paused  for 
one  last  glance  at  the  intruders.  At 
that  instant  both  cameras  clicked! 
Both  had  captured  the  picture  of  the 
marsupial  animal  arriving  home  at  an 
unusually  late  hour. 

“Wow!”  Danny  quipped  excitedly. 
“I  can’t  wait  to  see  the  finished  picture 
of  that  funny  possum.” 

Dad  smiled.  He  knew  now  that 
Danny  and  photography  would  be 
lifelong  friends.  The  boy  would  slice 
time  and  events  into  inanimate  im- 
ages, preserving  the  priceless  mo- 
ments for  his  future  years. 


Waterfowl  Production  Up  at  Pymatuning  Refuge  Area 

Waterfowl  production  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  this  year  showed  a 
marked  increase  over  1962,  according  to  a report  released  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 

Raymond  M.  Sickles,  the  Commission’s  Waterfowl  Management  Agent,  said 
in  his  report,  “I  have  observed  more  Canada  goose  nests,  both  on  the  Pyma- 
tuning Waterfowl  Management  Area  and  at  nearby  marsh  areas,  than  ever 
before.  Hatching  has  now  been  completed  and  more  than  600  goslings  can 
be  seen  on  the  marshes.  We  estimate  350  of  these  will  be  reared  by  wild- 
nesting pairs.  Another  300  young  geese  will  be  produced  by  the  captive  pairs 
of  honkers  confined  to  holding  pens  on  the  management  area.  Last  year  s 
production  was  about  550  geese  in  the  same  area. 

Sickles  also  reported  good  results  from  metal  wood  duck  nesting  boxes 
erected  by  the  Commission  throughout  the  Pymatuning  area.  The  first  check 
of  these  boxes  in  May  showed  132  of  171  boxes  being  used  by  hen  woodies. 
A final  check  during  the  last  week  of  June  showed  159  contained  nesting 
birds,  25  of  the  boxes  being  used  for  a second  time  this  year.  Sickles  also 
reported  good  hatches  of  mallard  ducks  and  blue-winged  teal,  plus  a large 
number  of  nesting  gallinules,  coots,  grebes  and  rails.  One  of  the  most  unusual 
nests  was  made  by  a pair  of  shoveler  ducks  on  the  Conneaut  marsh,  the  first 
time  in  many  years  that  the  wide-billed  ducks  have  nested  in  this  area. 
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MORNING  IS  BEST.  This  130-pound  doe  traveled  200  yards  in  heavy  brush  before  drop- 
ping. In  the  afternoon  she  might  have  been  lost— it  took  two  hours  to  find  her. 


September  Is  the  Month  to 
Make  the  First  Step  . . . 


To  Down  a Deer 

Part  I— Indian  Style 
By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


SEPTEMBER  is  the  month  when 
those  who  hope  to  take  a deer 
with  a bow  and  arrow  during  the 
archery  season  should  start  “hunting.” 
Consequently,  we  are  going  to  utilize 
the  next  two  columns  in  an  effort  to 
find  a deer. 

Essentially  there  are  two  methods 
of  bow  hunting.  The  first  is  Indian 
style  which  includes  still-hunting  and 
stalking.  The  second  is  the  gang  hunt- 
ing, or  cooperative  method  of  seeking 
deer.  No  matter  which  method  is 
used,  the  all-important  factor  in  deer 
hunting  is  the  ability  to  approach  or 
to  be  approached  by  a deer  within 
shooting  range. 


In  the  following  two  columns  we  are 
going  to  determine  the  best  ways  to 
accomplish  this  end.  Nothing  anyone 
can  say  will  guarantee  that  a bow 
hunter  will  be  successful  relative  to 
actually  bagging  a deer.  However,  I 
will  guarantee  you  that  the  informa- 
tion presented  here  is  practical  and 
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proven.  Placing  an  arrow  in  a vital 
spot  in  the  anatomy  of  a big  game 
animal  is  a subject  that  requires  sepa- 
rate treatment. 

Regardless  of  the  method  used,  Sep- 
tember is  the  month  that  the  bow 
hunter  should  start  hunting.  Mind 
you,  I said  hunting  — not  shooting. 
Let’s  look  into  the  reasons  for  hunting 
in  September. 

Check  the  Area 

The  gun  hunter  will  frequently 
check  out  the  territory  in  which  he 
plans  to  hunt  prior  to  the  shooting 
season  in  an  effort  to  find  where  the 
deer  are  and  how  they  are  moving. 
Unfortunately,  this  pre-season  search 
can  only  be  partly  effective  when 
the  actual  shooting  starts.  A deer  may 
follow  one  trail  consistently  day  after 
day,  night  after  night,  and  change  its 
habits  completely  when  gun  shooting 
starts.  It  is  most  discouraging  to  study 
the  habits  of  a big  buck  and  then 
have  someone  shoot  him  out  from  in 
front  of  you  before  he  reaches  the 
area  in  which  you  have  been  seeing 
him.  Herds  are  broken  up  and  scat- 
tered within  the  first  hour  of  gun 
hunting,  and  they  may  not  resume 
their  normal  patterns  until  after  the 
season  is  over. 

This  is  not  true  relative  to  bow 
hunting. 

In  the  first  place,  the  number  of 
archers  in  the  woods  is  somewhat  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  number  of  gun 
hunters  on  the  respective  opening 
days.  Secondly,  the  normal  method  of 
hunting  deer  with  a bow  does  not 
tend  to  disturb  the  animals  more  than 
a fraction  of  the  amount  when  the 
guns  are  firing.  Bow  hunters  them- 
selves tend  to  be  much  more  quiet  in 
the  woods  and,  of  course,  their  actual 
shooting  causes  practically  no  dis- 
turbance. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  deer 
which  are  seen  in  September  can 
be  expected  to  maintain  somewhat 
their  normal  habits  during  the  month 
of  October  when  bow  hunting  is  legal. 


This  is  the  greatest  advantage  that 
bow  hunters  have.  The  second  big 
advantage  is  in  the  fact  that  foliage 
is  still  heavy  and  the  hunter  is 
screened  from  the  sight  of  the  deer  by 
natural  camouflage.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  whatever  camouflage  he  wishes 
to  apply  or  to  wear.  Since  personal 
camouflage  is  foolhardy  during  the 
gun  hunting  season,  this  is  a distinct 
advantage  reserved  for  the  bow  hunter 
by  natural  and  practical  considera- 
tions. 

There  are  two  times  in  the  day  when 
the  solitary  method  of  hunting  is 
most  effective.  The  first,  and  the  one 
I prefer,  is  in  the  morning  up  to 
about  nine  o’clock.  The  second,  of 
course,  is  in  the  afternoon  from  about 
four  o’clock,  Daylight  Saving  Time, 
until  the  closing  hour  for  shooting. 

I prefer  morning  for  a number  of 
reasons.  Deer  are  less  apt  to  dilly- 
dally on  the  way  to  their  beds.  They 
tend  to  move  straight  up  the  mountain 
trails  without  taking  out  too  much 
time  to  feed  along  the  way  and  to 
investigate  every  noise  and  movement 
in  the  brush.  They  are  normally  mov- 

THE  TWO  TIMES  of  the  day  when  solitary 
hunting  is  best  is  morning  up  to  9 o'clock 
and  in  the  afternoon  from  about  4 o'clock 
to  the  closing  hour. 
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ing  to  safety  from  an  area  of  ques- 
tionable safety  and  concealment. 

In  the  afternoon,  they  usually  start 
stirring  about  five  o’clock  and  take 
their  good  old  time  moving  toward 
their  nocturnal  feeding  areas.  Since 
they  are  moving  from  the  safety  of 
their  coverts,  they  tend  to  be  more 
wary.  The  slightest  movement  or 
sound  will  alert  them  in  their  slow 
approach. 

Ahead  of  Your  Quarry 

Another  important  note  to  make 
here  is  in  the  fact  that  the  law  permits 
you  to  be  at  your  planned  hunting 
stand  by  the  opening  hour.  Conse- 
quently, you  have  a better  chance  to 
be  there  ahead  of  your  quarry.  In  the 
afternoon,  you  may  walk  in  on  the 
deer  you  are  seeking  if  it  happens  to 
move  from  its  bed  for  some  reason 
ahead  of  the  normal  period. 

From  a standpoint  of  sportsman- 
ship, morning  again  has  it  all  over 
the  afternoon.  It  is  no  secret  that  a 
deer  will  travel  some  distance  after 
being  mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow. 
This  can  vary  anywhere  from  10  feet 
to  several  hundred  yards.  If  you  make 
your  hit  in  the  morning,  you  have  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  find  your  deer.  A 
shot  made  at  the  closing  hour,  which 
fails  to  drop  the  deer  within  easy 
sight  or  range  of  the  shooter,  can  be 
lost.  This  is  particularly  true  on  a dull 
or  rainy  day— one  of  the  best  times  to 
hunt  for  deer. 

Still  hunting  is  by  far  the  most  effec- 
tive method  of  taking  a deer  with  a 
bow  and  arrow.  This  simply  involves 
finding  a runway,  which  is  being  used 
by  deer,  and  stationing  yourself  where 
you  can  get  a good  shot. 

The  position  you  choose  is  all-im- 
portant. Your  stand  should  never  be 
directly  on  the  trail.  Rather,  it  should 
be  just  to  the  side  of  it  within  easy 
shooting  distance.  Although  a deer  is 
quite  alert,  even  when  it  appears  to 
be  unconcerned,  its  attention  is  pri- 
marily focused  on  the  route  it  plans 
to  take. 


Photo  by  Tom  Forbes 

THE  POSITION  you  choose  is  very  impor- 
tant. Your  stand  should  never  be  directly 
on  the  trail.  Rather,  it  should  be  just  to  the 
side  of  it  within  easy  shooting  distance. 

Of  course,  you  should  be  down 
wind.  Direction  of  the  wind  can  be 
determined  by  smoke  from  your  ciga- 
rette or  pipe,  or  by  dropping  a bit  of 
lint  or  a feather,  or  by  tossing  a bit 
of  dust  into  the  air.  Another  method 
is  to  wet  one  finger  and  hold  it  up 
above  your  head.  The  side  which  feels 
coolest  indicates  the  direction  from 
which  the  wind  or  breeze  is  blowing. 

Of  all  the  handicaps  a bow  hunter 
has,  movement  of  air  is  by  far  the 
greatest.  This  is  because  you  should 
be  near  the  animal  to  shoot.  Even 
though  you  do  determine  the  air  di- 
rection, it  can  change  rapidly  on  a 
mountainside  or  in  a valley.  Errant 
breezes  may  shift  back  and  forth 
across  your  stand. 

The  most  important  thing  to  keep 
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in  mind  here  is  that  air  movement  in 
the  morning  is  generally  from  the 
valleys  to  the  hills.  In  the  afternoon, 
it  is  reversed  and  moves  down  across 
the  slopes.  This  is  less  true  at  times 
when  temperatures  of  day  and  night 
are  nearly  equal,  and  the  difference 
in  temperatures  from  mountain  to  val- 
ley are  less  apt  to  create  noticeable 
air  movement. 


These  normal  air  movements,  how- 
ever, work  somewhat  to  the  advantage 


PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 

THE  BIG  CATCH  in  stalking  is  the  fact 
that  you  still  must  assume  a shooting  posi- 
tion. Lying  on  your  belly  in  the  grass  is 
not  a shooting  position.  The  instant  you 
rise  to  position,  you  are  apt  to  send  the 
deer  high-tailing  it. 

of  the  bow  hunter.  Discounting  wind 
or  strong  breezes  which  follow  the 
normal  movement  from  west  to  east, 
or  which  circulate  about  in  approach- 
ing or  departing  storms,  air  move- 
ments favor  the  archer  at  the  periods 
of  day  during  which  he  does  most  of 
his  hunting. 

Once  in  position  along  the  runway, 
several  important  points  should  be 
noted.  First,  make  certain  that  despite 
your  relative  concealment  you  have 
an  open  shot  at  several  spots.  Check 
these  out  carefully.  If  there  are  any 
leaves,  twigs,  or  nearly  invisible 
branches  of  trees  or  bushes,  remove 
them.  Since  the  standing  shot  is  pref- 


erable, you  should  give  your  deer 
several  stopping  spots.  Make  certain 
that  you  can  take  a comfortable  shoot- 
ing position  at  any  one  of  these  open- 
ings. Many  misses  are  caused  by  the 
shooter  being  in  an  awkward  or  off- 
balance  position  when  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  shooting  on  a range  with  his 
weight  evenly  balanced  and  his  move- 
ment and  sight  free  and  uncluttered. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  using 
a tree  stand.  You  must  be  able  to 
shoot. 

Be  sure  that  you  have  clearance  be- 
hind you.  Deer  sometimes  become 
alerted  to  your  presence.  They  will 
cut  away  from  the  trail  without  leav- 
ing the  vicinity  as  they  investigate 
further. 

If  you  are  going  to  stand  directly 
behind  a bush  or  a tree  for  cover, 
stand  far  enough  away  that  you  have 
freedom  to  shoot.  One  of  the  most 
exasperating  experiences  I’ve  ever  had 
occurred  in  New  Jersey  where  I was 
hiding  behind  a tree  which  had  sev- 
eral heavy  trunks  starting  from  the 
ground.  A big  doe  and  four  fawns 
approached  directly  at  me  with  the 
old  lady  in  the  lead.  It  wasn’t  until 
her  vision  was  directed  straight  at  me 
that  I realized  that  I was  standing  too 
close  to  the  tree  to  draw  my  bow 
properly.  It  was  too  late  to  adjust 
without  revealing  my  presence.  I had 
to  wait  until  her  head  was  within 
half  a bow  length  of  my  waist  before 
stepping  out  to  make  a horrible  shot 
at  her  fleeting  figure. 

Stalking 

The  more  spectacular  and  romantic 
method  of  taking  a deer  is  by  stalking. 

Frankly,  I think  this  is  over-played 
by  historians  and  the  current  crop  of 
outdoor  writers.  I have  had  many  suc- 
cessful stalks  of  deer,  but  I have  sel- 
dom been  able  to  get  a decent  shot. 
Nevertheless,  I can  move  to  within  a 
very  few  feet  of  a deer  and  have  done 
it  a number  of  times. 

The  big  catch  to  this  approach  is 
in  the  fact  that  you  still  must  assume 
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a shooting  position.  Lying  on  your 
belly  in  the  grass  is  not  a shooting 
position.  The  instant  you  rise  suffi- 
ciently to  bring  your  bow  to  full  draw 
you  are  most  apt  to  send  the  deer 
high-tailing  it  for  the  nearest  cover. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  discount 
this  method.  This  is  particularly  true 
if  you  do  road  hunting  back  in  the 
mountains.  However,  my  best  shoot- 
ing has  still  resulted  from  stalking  to 
a point  at  which  I could  let  the  deer 
come  to  me. 

Again,  wind  direction  is  most  im- 
portant when  you  are  trying  to  ap- 
proach a deer  or  to  place  yourself  in 
a position  where  you  are  most  likely 
to  get  a shot.  By  keeping  cover  be- 
tween you  and  the  animal,  it  is  some- 
times amazing  how  close  you  can 
approach  without  being  detected. 

A bad  feature  of  stalking  deer  is 
the  temptation  to  shoot  at  distances 
which  preclude  the  chance  of  making 
a killing  shot.  Except  when  they  are 
feeding  or  resting  in  a field,  deer  are 
not  likely  to  remain  in  one  spot.  They 
tend  to  drift.  This  is  particularly  true 
if  they  at  all  suspect  your  presence. 
Here,  of  course,  is  where  two  hunters 
can  work  together  and  one  or  the 
other  may  get  a shot  at  the  desired 
distance. 

Generally  speaking,  your  best  stand 
for  still  hunting  is  deep  in  the  woods. 
If  you  attempt  a stand  too  close  to 
the  open  fields,  or  orchards  where 
deer  feed  at  night,  you  risk  alerting 
your  intended  quarry.  Or  there  may 
be  other  deer  in  the  area,  which 
in  turn  will  frighten  your  intended 
target. 

There  is  nothing  more  pleasant  than 
a walk  in  the  woods  in  September.  If 
you  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
your  next  deer  hunt,  you  will  get 


double  enjoyment.  Take  a camera 
along  and  you  may  pick  up  some 
wonderful  wildlife  pictures.  All  wild 
game  tends  to  be  more  on  the  friendly 
side  at  this  time  of  year.  You  will  be 
well  rewarded  now  for  your  effort  no 
matter  what  the  outcome  when  the 
deer  season  arrives. 

Personally,  except  on  rainy  days 
back  in  the  deep  woods,  I consider 


Photo  by  the  Author 

TAKE  A CAMERA  WITH  YOU  as  you  walk 
the  woods  in  September;  you  may  get  some 
good  wildlife  pictures.  No  matter  what  the 
outcome  of  the  deer  season,  planning  it  in 
September  will  bring  many  rewards. 

still  hunting,  and  to  a large  degree, 
stalking,  a waste  of  time  from  nine 
a.m.  to  four  p.m. 

This  isn’t  going  to  discourage  any- 
body with  a day  off  from  work  from 
taking  advantage  of  his  opportunity. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a way  that  these 
duller  hours  can  be  utilized  to  good 
advantage.  We’ll  take  that  up  next 
month  in  a discussion  of  cooperative 
hunting. 

Meanwhile,  make  the  most  of  Sep- 
tember. 


Pennsylvanian  Heads  Outdoor  Writers 

Roger  Latham,  outdoor  editor  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  America  at  that  group’s  recent 
annual  convention  in  Erie,  Pa. 

OWAA’s  1964  meeting  will  be  held  at  McAllen,  Texas,  in  June. 
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The  Greatest  Hunting  Challenge 
In  Pennsylvania  . . . 


Hunt  the  Feathered  Meteor 

By  Jim  Varner 

Editors  Note:  The  1963  dove  season  in  Pennsylvania  begins  on  September  2 
and  ends  on  November  9.  Bag  limits  are  10  a day  and  20  in  possession.  Hunt- 
ing hours  are  12  noon  ( EST ) to  sunset. 


DID  you  ever  try  to  hit  a winged 
meteor  with  a flight  pattern  as 
unpredictable  as  a boomerang?  If  you 
have  ever  been  dove  hunting,  you 
know  what  I mean.  Do  you  know  that 
this  little  jet-propelled  feathered  dart 
has  been  clocked  at  70  miles  per  hour 
and  that  its  leisurely  flight  is  from  45 
to  55  miles  per  hour,  easily  stepped 
up  to  60  when  suddenly  alerted? 
Think  it  over  fellows  when  you  are 
trying  to  connect  with  one  of  these 
spiralling  corkscrew  robin-sized  tar- 
gets as  it  passes  your  front  going  like 
blazes.  Sixty  miles  per  hour  means  a 
velocity  of  88  feet  per  second.  The 
average  velocity  of  a trap  load  in  a 
12-gauge  shotgun  at  40  yards  is  950  to 
970  feet  per  second  (we  call  average 

IF  A DOG  is  used  for  dove  hunting,  he 
should  be  trained  to  stay  at  heel  until  after 
the  bird  is  down.  Otherwise,  the  dog  will 
frighten  or  flush  the  birds  wild. 

PGC  Photo  by  D.  L.  Batcheler 


velocity,  instrumental  velocity  over  a 
certain  range).  Your  shot  charge  is 
going  approximately  11  feet  while 
your  dove  is  covering  one  foot.  There- 
fore, roughly,  you  should  lead  a dove 
about  12  feet  and  the  gun  should 
continue  moving  while  the  shot  is 
squeezed  off.  If  you  stop  the  gun 
when  you  pull,  you  are  lost.  Experi- 
enced wing  shooters  make  such  leads 
but  will  always  insist  the  lead  is  not 
so  much.  You  can  see  it  has  to  be. 

The  mourning  dove  was  declared  a 
legal  game  bird  in  Pennsylvania  18 
years  ago— that  was  1945.  Our  gun- 
ners caught  on  fast  and  soon  became 
avid  dove  hunters.  They  discovered 
a sport  which  shooters  south  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  Line  had  long  been 
aware  of.  Early  sales  of  licenses  each 
year  now  show  it  is  one  of  the  state’s 
fastest  growing  sports.  Statistics  from 
our  Game  Commission  Headquarters 
in  Harrisburg  show  that  since  the  first 
opener  the  annual  bag  has  more  than 
quadrupled. 

We  understand  the  mourning  dove 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
game  bird  which  nests  in  every  state 
in  the  Union  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Alaska.  It  could  easily  be 
there.  (I  have  personally  seen  it  in 
practically  all  other  states  as  well  as 
most  of  Old  Mexico  and  all  of  the 
lower  Canadian  Provinces.  Through 
the  southern  states  and  especially  the 
great  southwest  you  will  find  it  in 
great  numbers  with  its  close  relative 
the  white-winged  dove,  the  tiny  Mex- 
ican ground  dove  and  the  tame  little 
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unassuming  Inca  dove  all  occupying 
the  same  dusting  places  and  drinking 
together  at  water  holes.) 

Getting  back  to  our  Pennsylvania 
gamester,  visualize  a chunky-breasted 
bird  around  four  ounces  in  weight 
that  can  turn  on  the  steam  as  men- 
tioned before.  Picture  this  small  target 
as  being  able  to  sideslip  and  dodge 
with  the  agility  of  a jacksnipe.  With 
his  little  “boiler  room”  adequately 
protected  by  thick  muscles  and  rather 
stiff  feathers  you  can  see  why  you 
need  a close  shooting  gun  to  register 
consistent  lethal  hits  that  will  bring 
this  speed  demon  to  bag.  Experienced 
shooters  concede  that  the  mourning 
dove  is  about  “tops”  among  the  tough- 
est targets  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

To  qualify  as  an  outstanding  sport- 
ing bird,  a feathered  target  must  be 
not  only  fast  but  uneven  in  flight.  It 
must  be  small  enough  to  require  tight- 
bored  shotguns  for  taking  it.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  attributes  it  must 
be  good  to  eat.  Doves  embrace  all  of 
these  requirements.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  12,000,000  are  taken  an- 
nually in  the  United  States  and  their 
popularity  as  a game  bird  is  only  out- 
ranked by  quail,  ducks  and  pheasants. 
Over  half  of  our  states  have  it  on  the 
game  list  while  the  rest  protect  it.  No 
doubt  it  is  a highly  beneficial  bird, 
like  the  quail  and  grouse  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  being  on  the 
game  list  is  detrimental  to  the  yearly 
population. 

Lifelong  Interest 

The  writer  has  hunted  them  as  a lad 
in  Iowa  and  northern  Missouri  before 
adequate  game  laws  were  in  effect. 
We  had  them  by  the  thousands  in  the 
millet,  wheat  and  other  grain  fields. 
During  dry  seasons  they  crowded  the 
few  farm  ponds,  low  streams  and  wet 
marshlands  in  such  excessive  numbers 
that  we  shot  what  we  needed  with 
little  effort. 

As  mentioned  before  in  this  column, 
as  a lad  I was  taught  wing  shooting  by 
a Nebraska  market  hunter  from  the 
famous  North  Platte  River  sector.  To 


PGC  Photo 

BIRDS  OF  THE  YEAR  can  be  identified  by 
the  white-tipped  primary  wing  coverts.  This 
hunter  has  just  bagged  a mature  bird. 

me  this  raw-boned,  poker-faced  indi- 
vidual, who  lived  the  hard  way,  was 
a King.  He  was  the  most  deadly  wing 
shot  I have  ever  met  in  all  of  my  ex- 
periences. The  best  gun  he  ever  owned 
was  a tough  old  Winchester  Model 
1897  solid-frame  12-gauge  with  a 32- 
inch  full-choke  barrel.  It  had  been 
fired  so  many  thousands  of  rounds 
that  it  sounded  like  a corn  sheller  in 
action.  While  he  frowned  on  killing 
doves  due  to  their  limited  food  value 
he  did  take  time  out  to  teach  me  the 
long  leads  necessary  on  right  angle, 
and  high  overhead  shots.  Their  pe- 
culiarities of  feeding,  taking  gravel, 
then  going  for  a water  hole  soon  had 
me  on  the  way  to  an  enthusiastic 
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THREE  GUNS  WHICH  QUALIFY  as  ex- 
cellent dove  guns  are  (top)  side  by  side 
double  Parker,  (middle)  Browning  over  and 
under,  and  (bottom)  Winchester  pump.  All 
have  ventilated  rib  barrels.  Use  what  you 
prefer,  but  tight  borings  are  best. 

wing  shooter.  As  they  came  spiralling 
in  he  would  take  an  outside  bird  and 
as  his  gun  came  up  into  position  mine 
would  follow  suit  on  one  closer  in. 
The  two  Model  ’97’s  usually  cracked 
together  (I  had  to  have  a ’97,  too). 
He  seldom  missed  and  usually  pulled 
down  another  or  two  on  the  flare  up. 
In  those  days  I was  happy  with  one 
out  of  three  when  shooting  over  a 
water  hole.  This  type  of  shooting  is 
frowned  on  today. 

Walk  Them  Down 

Another  way  to  hunt  them  is  walk 
them  down  in  grain  fields  and  corn- 
fields where  the  cornstalks  have  been 
cut  fairly  close  and  shocked.  Doves 
usually  burst  forth  suddenly  as  singles 
or  two  or  three  at  the  most.  Their 
first  flight  is  low  and  generally  erratic 
«J  making  them  difficult  targets  as  your 

shot  charge  often  arrives  where-one- 
has-been.  If  you  use  a dog  he  should 
be  taught  to  stay  at  heel  or  the  birds 
will  flush  wild  and  out  of  range  due 
to  his  presence  when  ranging  ahead. 

One  can  learn  a lot  about  where 
doves  are  feeding  by  some  pre-season 
sleuthing.  You  will  find  fields  with  all 
the  requisites  for  good  dove  shooting 
that  are  barren  while  other  very  sim- 
ilar fields  may  be  loaded  with  them; 


intricacies  of  nature  we  have  to  abide 
by.  Take  care  and  do  not  over-shoot  a 
productive  area.  They  usually  come  to 
a field  as  long  as  shattered  grain  is 
available  and  are  not  “burned-out” 
by  shooting  pressure.  Of  late  years  I 
do  not  use  a dog,  but  a good  dog  is 
highly  essential  to  locate  lost  birds  in 
heavy  cover.  Some  use  pointing  dogs 
but  I feel  they  are  not  as  practical  as 
others  as  they  seem  to  feel  their  mis- 
sion in  life  is  to  find  birds  on  the 
ground  prior  to  shooting.  Other  hunt- 
ers contend  that  most  dogs  dislike  the 
chore  of  retrieving  doves  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  get  a mouthful  of  stiff, 
loose  feathers.  These  feathers  are 
hard  to  discard.  An  intelligent  dog 
usually  solves  his  own  problem  by 
picking  the  dove  up  carefully  rolled  in 
its  own  wing  feathers.  Before  long 
this  same  dog  is  watching  the  sky  for 
his  sport  the  same  as  you.  I have 
owned  two  that  did  this  and  have 
seen  others  equally  versatile.  They 
perform  like  a Labrador  retriever 
working  from  a duck  blind.  Such  dogs 
add  immensely  to  his  master’s  sport. 

Pass  shooting  or  flight  shooting  on 
doves  going  to  feed  or  water  is  the 
kind  that  separates  the  men  from  the 
boys  and  calls  for  the  quick  decisions 
in  leads  I mentioned  earlier.  This  is 
considered  the  most  thrilling  phase  of 
dove  shooting.  These  shots  are  usually 
at  the  maximum  range  of  your  gun 
and  require  the  utmost  in  skill  and 
coordination  between  eye,  nerve  and 
trigger  squeeze.  For  such  pass  shoot- 
ing, let  me  stress  again,  you  need  a 
tight-bored  full-choke  gun  to  do  your 
best.  I know.  A full-choke  pump  or 
semi-automatic  (with  ventilated  rib 
if  you  can  afford  it ) will  prevent  many 
of  these  small  swift-flying  birds  from 
slipping  through  your  pattern.  With 
such  a gun  you  either  kill  or  miss 
cleanly.  This  gun  is  at  its  best  in  12 
gauge.  The  new  20-gauge  arms  throw- 
ing an  ounce  and  one-eighth  of  shot 
are  satisfactory  in  full  choke,  as  are 
the  16-gauge  guns  in  full  choke.  The 
new  one-ounce  magnum  loads  in  28 
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gauge  will  qualify  and  that  is  about 
the  smallest  gauge  that  will. 

Trap  Shot  Best 

While  many  gunners  prefer  small 
shot  such  as  8 or  even  9,  I cannot 
agree  with  them.  The  standard  trap 
load  in  7%  size  is  about  as  light  as  one 
should  use  with  the  high  velocity  ex- 
press load  in  7M,  or  even  6’s  being  bet- 
ter. If  one  uses  a double-barrel  in 
either  side  by  side  or  over  and  under 
a modified  and  full  choke  is  recom- 
mended. Here  again  the  hot-stove 
league  will  argue  well  into  the  night, 
with  many  contending  an  improved 
cylinder  and  modified  combination  is 
best.  The  improved  cylinder  is  fairly 
satisfactory  to  35  yards  while  a modi- 
fied barrel  is  putting  out  all  it  has  to 
grass  a dove  at  40  yards.  Please  keep 
in  mind  the  smallness  of  the  bird  and 
its  protected  vital  organs.  Beyond  40 
yards  few  are  killed.  A very  tight  pat- 
tern gun  with  an  expert  wing  shot 
behind  it  is  necessary  for  even  a fair 
percentage  of  kills  at  that  range. 

Last  December  the  writer  shot  a 
few  doves  in  the  Florida  Everglades 


where  their  evening  flight  put  me  in 
mind  of  Iowa  shooting  years  ago.  I 
was  using  a Model  50  Winchester 
auto-loading  12-gauge  featherweight 
in  trap  grade  with  a 28-inch  full-choke 
barrel.  The  shells  were  carefully 
loaded  “live-bird”  loads  3/2  drams 
equivalent  and  lM  ounce  of  Number  6 
copper-plated  shot  in  a plastic  sheath. 
One  could  not  ask  for  a better  com- 
bination. The  doves  were  literally 
streaming  from  the  huge  pine-studded 
weed  and  palmetto  areas  into  what 
they  call  an  “island.”  Slightly  higher 
ground  covered  with  a jungle  of  cab- 
bage palm,  Spanish  moss  draped  bald 
cypress,  and  other  impenetrable 
growth.  Ahead  and  to  my  right  two 
doves  were  hurtling  in  at  top  speed. 
They  were  about  three  feet  apart  and 
in  a direct  line.  As  I glanced  over  the 
barrel  I had  no  time  to  hesitate.  The 
swing  carried  me  ten  feet  past  the 
lead  bird  as  I pulled.  To  my  amaze- 
ment the  rear  bird  folded  without  a 
flutter.  He  landed  50  long  strides  from 
where  I stood.  Four  of  those  Number 
6’s  had  gone  entirely  through  the 
body.  It  was  all  of  43  to  45  yards  from 


THIS  MOURNING  DOVE  built  its  flimsy  nest  on  top  of  an  old  robin's  nest.  Doves  can 
raise  three  or  four  broods  a year,  thus  being  able  to  restore  a low  winter  population 
to  great  numbers.  Photo  by  the  Author 
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PRE-SEASON  PRACTICE  on  skeet  and 
trap  are  most  essential.  When  you  can  hit 
a high  percentage  of  the  clay  targets  you 
will  find  that  the  erratic  dove  is  somewhat 
easier,  but  far  from  a pushover. 

the  gun  to  where  this  dove  was  hit. 
The  episode  showed  I was  starting 
slow.  It  brought  back  a host  of  mem- 
ories of  similar  shots  with  the  old 


Model  ’97.  This  one  near  “fluke”  shot 
set  me  straight  and  my  score  for  the 
evening  was  better  than  expected. 
Friends,  take  my  old  coach’s  advice, 
“Lead  them  what  you  think  is  about 
right,  then  one-half  the  distance  extra 
for  good  measure.” 

Don’t  misunderstand  me  about  guns, 
use  the  gun  you  have  and  avoid  mag- 
num loads  because  they  gain  little 
and  make  you  flinch.  Test  your  gun 
for  pattern;  know  where  it’s  throwing 
the  pattern.  Do  all  the  trap  and,  espe- 
cially, skeet  shooting  you  can  afford. 
Respect  the  limitations  of  the  firearm 
you  have  but  shoot  and  keep  on  shoot- 
ing. After  all,  it’s  the  guy  behind  the 
gun  that  counts.  Shotgun  shooting  is 
based  on  instinctive  gun-pointing. 
This  is  accomplished  with  both  eyes 
open  by  making  the  gun  part  of  you. 
Drop  us  a line  if  we  have  helped  your 
dove  shooting.  If  you  are  good  on 
them  the  rest  of  the  game  birds  will 
be  easy. 


Letters . . . 

License  Collector 

My  father  and  I have  in  our  posses- 
sion a complete  set  of  resident  hunting 
licenses  from  the  first  one  issued  in 
1913  to  the  present  date.  We  would 
like  to  have  it  known  that  we  also 
have  extra  licenses  for  the  years  of 
1915,  1923,  1929,  1935,  1936,  1944, 

1945,  1946,  1947,  1948,  1949,  1950, 

1951,  1952,  1953,  1954,  1955,  1956, 

1957,  1958,  1959,  1960,  1961  and  1962. 
We  would  like  to  trade  these  licenses 
to  anyone  for  licenses  with  County 
Numbers  on  them  or  NONRESI- 

DENT licenses. 

If  anyone  is  interested  please  con- 
tact me  at  202  S.  Hendricks  Avenue, 
Exton,  Pa.  Telephone  Area  Code  215, 
FO  3-6037. 

Gordon  W.  Smith 
15  S.  High  Street 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


She  Will  Fight 

I am  a woman  sportsman  and 
hunter.  I have  just  finished  reading 
the  article  “Sportsmen  Help  Crush 
Anti-Firearms  Propaganda”  in  the  July 
issue  of  GAME  NEWS.  I’m  sorry  to 
say  I have  been  one  who  has  sat  back 
and  “Let  George  Do  It”  but  this  article 
would  make  a blind  man  see  and  since 
I’m  not  blind  it  made  my  blood  boil. 

I won’t  sit  idly  by  and  let  my  God- 
given  interests  be  taken  away  from 
me  and  my  children  without  first 
fighting  for  them.  Jim  Varner  has 
urged  sportsmen  to  support  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association.  I would  like 
to  do  so.  Is  there  a fee?  Where  can  I 
obtain  literature  about  the  Associ- 
ation? 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Reisinger 
R.  D.  1,  Newport,  Pa. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  address  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  is  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue, N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  The  dues 
are  $5  a year.  This  includes  a number  of 
services  including  a subscription  to  the 
ANIERICAN  RIFLEMAN  magazine. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  O.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg  17120 


M.  J.  GOLDEN Executive  Director 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS Deputy  Executive  Director 

PAUL  J.  SAUER  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  Chief 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT Chief 

FIELD  DIVISIONS 


NORTHWEST  DIVISION— Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  432-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  WarTen. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  BEverly  8-9523  or  8-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Raymond  H.  Momingstar,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis. 
Phone:  Avis  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION-William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  MItchel  3-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Roy  W.  Trexler,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  674-3381 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Phone:  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
287-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  5482 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  Loyalsock  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Wil- 
liamsport. Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
New  Bethlehem— BRoadway  5-7640 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM-Henry  R.  Pratt,  Game  Propagator,  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville.  Phone:  Conneaut  Lake  3755 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte— ELgin  5-6171 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway.  Phone:  6188 


NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS. 


QUESTION: 


I UNDERSTAND  THAT  IF  I REPORT  A GAME  BIRD  OR  ANIMAL  KILLED  BY 
MISTAKE  THE  FINE  WILL  BE  ONLY  ONE-FOURTH  THE  USUAL  PENALTY.  IS 
THIS  CORRECT? 

ANSWER: 

YES,  IF  THE  ENTRAILS  ARE  REMOVED,  THE  CARCASS  DELIVERED  TO  A 
GAME  PROTECTOR  OR  HIS  HOME  WITHIN  24  HOURS,  AND  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  A SWORN  STATEMENT  EXPLAINING  THE  MISTAKE. 


QUESTION: 

MAY  MY  13-YEAR-OLD 
SON  GO  HUNTING? 


ANSWER: 

A PROPERLY  LICENSED  BOY  OR  GIRL 
BETWEEN  12  AND  14  YEARS  OF  AGE 
MAY  HUNT  IF  ACCOMPANIED  BY  PARENT, 
GUARDIAN,  OR  OTHER  MEMBER  OF  HIS 
FAMILY  21  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OLDER. 
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COVER:  Frost  on  the  ground,  gold  on  the  birches,  and  a 
bundle  of  brown  fur  with  a white  bunch  of  cotton  for  a tail 
—that’s  what  November  mornings  are  made  for.  With  Penn- 
sylvania small  game  seasons  scheduled  to  start  November  2, 
thousands  of  sportsmen  are  already  planning  to  revisit  their 
favorite  hunting  spots.  They  are  dreaming,  no  doubt,  of 
scenes  such  as  our  cover  artist  has  captured  on  canvas  this 
month. 
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EDITORIAL . . . 


Signs  of  Welcome 


SPORTSMEN  who  see  the  millions  of  signs  along  Pennsyl- 
vania’s 109,314-mile  network  of  public  highways  can  easily 
overlook  the  signs  which  welcome  them  to  hunt. 

Signs  marking  lands  open  to  public  hunting  are  often  lost  in 
the  jungle  of  advertising  billboards  and  posters,  safety  reminders, 
historical  markers  and  trespass  notices.  But  for  those  persons 
who  take  a closer  look  and  believe  that  signs  are  to  be  read, 
there  are  signs  pointing  the  way  to  more  than  five  million  acres 
of  farm  and  forest  land  open  to  public  hunting.  These  areas, 
totaling  about  one-fifth  of  the  land  area  of  the  Commonwealth, 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  many  other  state  and  Federal  agencies,  forest  industries 
plus  thousands  of  private  landowners.  All  these  areas,  open  to 
you  for  outdoor  recreation,  are  marked  by  signs— signs  that 
come  in  various  sizes,  shapes  and  colors  but  signs  that  every 
hunter  should  recognize. 

STATE  GAME  LANDS  are  marked  by  rectangular  blue  metal 
signs  with  a white  outline  of  the  Commonwealth.  These  signs  can 
be  found  on  223  areas,  totaling  980,030  acres  in  65  of  our  67 
counties.  They  show  the  location  of  land  purchased  by  the  Game 
Commission  from  hunting  license  revenue  and  royalties  from  oil 
and  gas  leases.  They  are  taxed  (at  a new  rate  of  20  cents  per 
acre)  but  not  one  penny  of  tax  money  has  ever  been  used  to 
purchase  this  land. 

SAFETY  ZONE  signs  are  located  on  the  perimeter  of  the  150- 
yard  safety  zone  around  occupied  buildings.  These  black  and 
white  posters  are  a warning  to  hunters,  but  they  also  indicate  that 
the  landowner  is  participating  in  either  the  Game  Commission’s 
Safety  Zone  Program  or  its  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program. 
More  than  7,600  farms  covering  over  1,300,000  acres  are  enrolled 
in  the  Safety  Zone  Program.  There  are  11,827  farms  covering 
1,303,501  acres  in  the  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program.  On  land 
contained  in  both  of  these  programs  other  signs  may  remind 
hunters  to  respect  planted  fields,  livestock,  lanes  and  driveways. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  FORESTS  signs  are  large,  dark 
stained  log  signs  with  white  letters.  There  are  1,885,914  acres  of 
State  Forest  Land  open  to  public  hunting.  Safety  zone  areas 
around  buildings  and  recreational  facilities  should  be  respected 
whether  marked  or  not. 

ALLEGHENY  NATIONAL  FOREST  signs  are  rustic  shingles 
hanging  from  log  posts  marking  this  Federal  land  in  Forest,  War- 
ren, Elk  and  McKean  Counties.  Approximately  400,000  acres 
here  are  open  to  public  hunting. 

Signs  are  important  to  the  hunters  in  Pennsylvania.  Many 
deprive  him  of  his  sport,  but  many  others  say  welcome  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  If  you  recognize  the  welcome  signs,  you  need 
not  yearn  for  a good  place  to  hunt.— G.  H.  H. 
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A COVEY  OF  QUAIL  went  up  while  Dad 
was  helping  boost  me  over  a rail  fence.  He 
never  got  a shot. 


TAKE  DAD  ALONG 

By  Jim  Hayes 


DAD  didn’t  get  out  much  in  his 
later  years,  and  during  those  final 
years  he  couldn’t  hunt  at  all.  But  on 
those  last  hunts  together,  on  those 
last  fine  clear  autumn  days,  I was 
able  to  repay  in  small  part  for  the 
richest  inheritance  of  my  life. 

Like  most  fellows,  my  interest  in 
hunting,  fishing  and  the  outdoors  be- 
gan early  in  life.  And  as  is  often  the 
case,  it  was  my  dad  who  got  me 
started.  At  eight  years  old,  before  I 
could  even  carry  a gun,  I was  traipsing 
along  behind  him  on  hunting  trips. 

Looking  back,  I can  appreciate  now 
what  it  must  have  meant  to  a really 
enthusiastic  hunter,  as  my  dad  was,  to 
take  a young  kid  along  on  hunting 
trips.  For  one  thing,  it  meant  passing 
up  many  of  the  best  grouse  and  rab- 
bit covers  in  favor  of  the  easy-walking 
places.  It  meant  keeping  one  eye  alert 
for  game,  the  other  on  the  kid. 

Many  a day  he  came  home  with  a . 
lighter  game  bag  because  of  the  kid, 
although  I didn’t  realize  it  at  the  time. 
Once,  after  hunting  all  morning  with- 
out a shot,  I remember  this  covey  of 
quail  going  up  while  Dad  was  helping 
boost  me  over  a rail  fence.  He  never 
got  a shot. 

I remember,  too,  that  when  the 
other  men  came  by  for  my  dad  to  go 
hunting,  it  was  understood  that  the 
kid  was  coming  along.  Otherwise  we 
went  alone,  just  Dad  and  myself. 
There  was  never  a time  that  the  old 
12-gauge  came  off  the  rack  that  I 
wasn’t  welcome. 

Just  when  it  was  that  Dad  stopped 
taking  me  hunting,  and  I started  tak- 
ing him,  I’m  not  quite  sure.  But  grad- 
ually, as  he  began  slowing  down,  I 
found  myself  hunting  harder  and 
longer.  More  and  more  it  was  I who 
was  looking  out  for  him,  instead  of 
vice  versa. 


Frequently  I found  myself  slowing 
down  to  match  Dad’s  pace,  ranging 
less  widely,  hunting  more  intensively. 
Sometimes,  when  he  got  tired,  we’d 
sit  in  a wood  lot  for  squirrels,  just  as 
we’d  done  when  it  was  I,  the  kid, 
who’d  grown  leg-weary  in  earlier 
years. 

Dad  had  a great  feeling  for  the  out- 
doors. The  actual  hunting  and  shoot- 
ing of  game  was  only  a small  part  of 
his  day  afield.  He  liked  the  trees  and 
shrubs  and  autumn  wild  flowers.  A 
keen  grouse  hunter,  he  liked  to  get  in 
his  shots.  But  the  satisfaction  of  a day 
in  the  woods  was  always  more  impor- 
tant to  him  than  game  in  the  bag. 

Of  course,  my  dad  came  from  an 
easy-going,  more  gentlemanly  era 
when  hunting  was  different  from  what 
you  find  today.  In  his  day,  when  two 


ACTUAL  HUNTING  was  only  a small  part 
of  his  day  afield.  He  liked  the  trees  and 
shrubs  and  autumn  wild  flowers. 
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hunters  met  in  the  woods,  they’d  in- 
stinctively break  their  doubles  at  the 
breech  when  they  stopped  to  talk. 
This  was  back  in  the  days  when  a 
hunter  would  stick  a few  grouse  tail 
feathers  in  a stump  to  mark  the  place 
where  he’d  made  a kill,  so  other  hunt- 
ers passing  through  would  know  there 
were  birds  in  the  vicinity. 

You  didn’t  read  magazine  pieces  or 
hear  a lot  of  talk  then  about  this 
philosophy  of  "Taking  a boy  along.” 
It  was  something  a man  just  did  with- 
out thinking  about  it,  like  remember- 
ing to  oil  his  gun  or  looking  after  the 
dogs  when  the  day  was  over.  It  was 
a part  of  the  game. 

Today  we  put  a lot  of  emphasis  on 
getting  the  youngsters  started  in  field 
sports  and  conservation.  The  emphasis 
is  all  on  youth.  Which  is  all  well  and 
good,  except  that  this  thinking  tends 
to  overshadow  completely  the  debt 
that  we  ourselves  owe  to  those  who 
took  us  along  and  got  us  started. 

Just  thinking  out  loud,  to  me  there’s 
a certain  element  of  quid  pro  quo  to 
this  business  of  “Taking  a boy  along.” 


A FEW  GROUSE  TAIL  FEATHERS  stuck 
in  a stump  would  mark  the  place  where 
he'd  made  a kill. 


FOR  ALL  OF  US  there  comes  a time  when 
a younger  man  at  our  side  is  a comfort 
and  reassurance. 


Somewhere  in  it  there’s  an  unspoken 
idea  that  if  you  take  the  boy  along, 
someday  he’ll  be  taking  you.  And 
that’s  as  it  should  be.  For  all  of  us 
there  comes  a slowing  up,  a time 
when  a younger  man  at  your  side  is  a 
comfort  and  a reassurance. 

When  the  number  of  hunting  sea- 
sons ahead  of  you  becomes  less  and 
less,  each  of  them  becomes  more 
precious.  You  don’t  have  to  be  an  old- 
timer  yourself  to  appreciate ' how  an 
aging  hunter  must  feel  when  those 
seasons  start  slipping  past  unused,  the 
younger  men  going  off  without  him. 

It  isn’t  enough  to  merely  think 
kindly  of  the  old  man  after  he  heads 
down  that  long  trail  from  which 
there’s  no  coming  back.  It  isn’t  enough 
to  wave  to  a corner  now  and  forever 
empty  and  say  through  your  tears, 
“C’mon,  Dad,  let’s  go  hunting!” 

If  you  still  have  the  opportunity, 
the  time  to  use  it  is  right  now.  Not 
just  in  hunting  season,  either,  but 
any  time  you  head  into  the  woods  and 
fields  for  a walk  or  to  run  the  dog. 
For  your  own  sake,  and  for  that  debt 
you’ll  never  fully  repay,  take  Dad 
along. 
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PGC  Photo  by  Batcheler 

BEST  FARM  GAME  HUNTING  in  Pennsylvania  is  found  in  Southeast's  12-county  area. 
Nearly  a third  of  the  hunting  licenses  sold  in  the  state  come  from  this  heavily  populated 
division. 


Pennsylvania  Hunting  Series,  Part  3* 

Hunting  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 


IT’S  no  secret  that  the  state’s  best 
farm  game  hunting  is  found  in  the 
12-county  area  known  as  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania.  Because  this  corner  of 
the  state  offers  so  much  in  the  way  of 
ring-necked  pheasant,  rabbit,  dove, 
deer  and  squirrel  hunting,  the  divi- 
sion nearly  staggers  under  the  terrific 
hunter  pressure  exerted  on  it  each  fall. 

Nearly  a third  of  the  hunting  li- 
censes sold  in  the  Commonwealth 
come  from  this  heavily  populated  di- 
vision. Philadelphia  County,  the  only 
nonhunting  county  in  Pennsylvania, 
alone  sold  27,000  licenses  during  the 
1961  license  year. 

If  you  don’t  mind  hunting  under 
crowded  conditions,  oftentimes  run- 

° Editor’s  Note:  “Hunting  in  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania”  is  the  third  in  a series  of  six 
articles  covering  the  vast  wealth  of  public 
hunting  facilities  in  our  state.  Each  article 
will  cover  one  of  the  Game  Commission’s 
six  field  division  areas.  The  next  issue  of 
GAME  NEWS  will  explore  “Hunting  in 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania.” 


ning  into  posted  land  and  township 
firearm  ordinances,  you  can  enjoy  top 
quality  farm  game  hunting  in  South- 
east. 

The  reason  for  the  high  population 
of  game  in  Southeast  is  the  fertile 
agricultural  areas  of  Berks,  Bucks, 
Dauphin,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Mont- 
gomery and  York  Counties.  Nowhere 
in  the  state  do  we  find  better  farming 
land  than  here.  The  geography  of  the 
area  is  generally  flat  with  Blue  Moun- 
tain and  others  running  northeast  and 
southwest  across  the  division.  Three 
major  drainages  bring  large  amounts 
of  water  through  Southeast  in  the 
form  of  the  Susquehanna,  Schuylkill 
and  Delaware  Rivers.  All  the  water  in 
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Southeast  heads  for  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  only  a few  miles  south  in  Mary- 
land. 

Rabbits,  Ringnecks  Head  List 

Although  Southeast  can  boast  of  a 
lot  of  good  hunting,  rabbits  and  ring- 
necks  lead  the  list.  The  state’s  best 
ringneck  hunting  is  located  in  this  12- 
county  division  with  York,  Lancaster, 
Chester  and  Delaware  in  the  southern 
part  considered  the  best.  Excellent 
pheasant  hunting  is  also  obtainable  in 
parts  of  Northampton,  Lehigh  and 
Bucks  Counties. 

Rabbit  populations  are  high 
throughout  the  Southeast.  The  Game 
Commission  has  special  rabbit  man- 
agement areas  on  State  Game  Lands 
No.  145  in  Lebanon  County  and  No. 
205  in  Lehigh  County. 

The  deer  population  in  Southeast  is 
a surprising  thing.  Actually,  most 
areas  are  suffering  from  an  overpopu- 
lation of  deer.  Many  of  the  resident 
deer  hunters  travel  to  the  so-called 
“deer  country”  in  our  northern  tier 
counties  when  the  open  season  arrives. 
In  many  cases  they  leave  behind  more 
accessible  deer  which  weigh  more 
and  sport  larger  antlers. 


Crop  damage  from  increasing  deer 
numbers  constantly  plagues  farmers 
in  the  Southeast.  Posted  land  is  work- 
ing against  the  land  owner  here  be- 
cause hunters  can’t  harvest  the  deer 
that  are  causing  the  crop  damage. 

Another  leading  game  species  in 
Southeast  is  the  mourning  dove.  In 
recent  years  this  game  bird  has  be- 
come so  popular  that  certain  prime 
roosting  areas  are  being  shot  out.  The 
birds  are  adjusting  to  heavy  pressure 
by  changing  their  roosts  to  more  pro- 
tected areas.  All  southeastern  counties 
except  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  are 
considered  prime  dove  country. 

Squirrel,  turkey  and  grouse  are  good 
in  the  wooded  and  ridge  areas  of 
Southeast,  although  these  species  are 
found  in  greater  numbers  in  other  di- 
visions of  the  state. 

Woodcock  hunters  will  find  limited 
rewards  if  they  investigate  the  swampy 
areas  of  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  York 
and  Berks  Counties. 

Waterfowl  hunters  should  not  over- 
look Southeast  when  checking  new 
areas.  The  three  major  river  valleys, 
the  flat  lands  dotted  with  farm  ponds 
and  the  many  meandering  creeks  of 
Southeast  are  good  duck  hunting  hot 


RABBIT  POPULATIONS  are  high  throughout  the  Southeast.  Two  State  Game  Lands  are 
being  especially  managed  for  cottontails,  one  in  Lebanon  County  and  one  in  Lehigh  County. 

PGC  Photo  by  Batcheler 
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SUSQUEHANNA  SNEAK  BOATS  are  a specialty  with  southeastern  Pennsylvania  water- 
fowl  hunters.  The  canoelike  craft  are  used  in  conjunction  with  big  rigs  of  100  or  more 
decoys. 


spots.  Floating  in  a camouflaged  canoe 
down  one  of  these  southeastern  creeks 
at  dawn  in  duck  season  is  mighty  fine 
sport! 

“Riding  to  the  hounds”  in  a South- 
east fox  chase  reminds  one  of  the  Old 
Dominion.  Scarlet  coated  huntsmen 
can  be  seen  riding  well  groomed 
horses  and  pursuing  a red  fox  in  parts 
of  Chester,  Montgomery,  Bucks  and 
Delaware  Counties. 

It  is  most  fortunate  that  with  all  the 
extremely  heavy  hunting  pressure  in 
the  Southeast  Division,  there  is  more 
than  625,000  acres  of  land  open  to 
public  hunting. 

Look  for  the  Signs 

The  bulk  of  this  open  land  comes 
under  the  Game  Commission’s  Farm- 
Game  and  Safety  Zone  Programs. 
These  areas  are  recognizable  by  the 
black  and  white  “Safety  Zone”  signs 
erected  around  farm  buildings. 

The  Safety  Zone  Program  in  South- 
east has  leased  221,663  acres  of  pri- 
vate land  now  open  to  public  hunting. 
Under  the  Farm-Game  Program  an 
additional  286,035  acres  are  leased  for 
this  same  purpose.  ( See  charts  for 
county  breakdowns.) 


These  two  programs  are  the  most 
valuable  assets  that  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen  have  in  the  Southeast  Divi- 
sion. Land  owner-cooperators  in  this 
section  withstand  the  heaviest  hunt- 
ing pressure  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps  even  in  the 
whole  country.  Long-suffering  cooper- 
ators are  to  be  congratulated  for  con- 
tinuing to  make  their  lands  available 
to  public  hunting. 

The  32  tracts  of  State  Game  Lands 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  total  90,- 
325  acres  of  land  managed  for  our 
game  species  and  open  to  the  licensed 
hunter  (see  chart  for  locations  and 
game  found  there ) . Delaware  and 
Philadelphia  Counties  are  the  only 
two  in  this  division  which  have  no 
State  Game  Land  properties. 

Several  State  Forests  and  a number 
of  State  Parks  under  the  control  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  have  land  open  to  public 
hunting.  These  areas  total  17,876  acres 
in  Southeast  (see  chart  for  names  and 
locations).  On  all  Forests  and  Waters 
lands,  certain  areas  around  recrea- 
tional facilities  are  considered  safety 
zone  locations  and  no  hunting  is  per- 
mitted there. 
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Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue 

GROUSE  HUNTING  in  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania is  good  in  spots  along  the  Blue 
Mountains  and  other  wooded  ridges. 


Southeast  offers  two  federally- 
owned  installations  with  land  open  to 
public  hunting.  The  lndiantown  Gap 
Military  Reservation,  near  Annville  in 
Dauphin  and  Lebanon  Counties,  of- 
fers 9,000  acres  for  public  hunting. 
Sportsmen  interested  in  hunting  at 
lndiantown  Gap  Military  Reservation 
must  obtain  a free  permit  at  the  Pro- 
vost Marshal’s  Headquarters  before 
going  to  the  designated  areas.  Hunt- 
ers are  also  cautioned  not  to  tamper 
with  any  shells  or  other  objects  which 
might  be  dud  artillery  rounds  in  the 
impact  areas.  Leading  game  species 
here  are  deer,  grouse  and  turkeys. 

The  other  Federal  installation  is 
Indian  Rock  Dam  in  York  County 
where  the  Game  Commission  leases 
about  1,000  acres  for  hunting.  Both 
ring-necked  pheasants  and  rabbits  are 
numerous  here.  This  land  is  owned 
by  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers. 

In  summing  up  hunting  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  one  point  stands 
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out.  This  corner  of  Pennsylvania  offers 
more  small  game  hunting  to  more 
hunters  than  any  other  division  in  the 
state. 

But  in  spite  of  the  terrific  hunting 


pressure,  Southeast  continues  to  pro- 
vide Pennsylvania  sportsmen  with  a 
quantity  and  quality  of  small  game 
hunting,  the  likes  of  which  is  found 
but  few  places  on  earth. 


County 

Tract 

STATE  GAME  LANDS  IN 
SOUTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Nearest 

Town  Acreage  Game 

Berks 

No. 

106 

Eckville 

2,360 

Deer,  Grouse,  Squirrel 

No. 

110 

Shartlesville 

7,754 

Deer,  Grouse,  Rabbit 

No. 

182 

Kutztown 

269 

Deer,  Quail,  Rabbit 

Bucks 

No. 

56 

Upper  Black  Eddy  1,700 

Deer,  Grouse,  Rabbit 

No. 

139 

Perkasie 

223 

Deer,  Rabbit 

No. 

157 

Harrow 

1,981 

Deer,  Squirrel,  Rabbit 

No. 

196 

Trumbauersville 

258 

Deer,  Pheasant,  Rabbit 

Chester 

No. 

43 

Warwick 

1,143 

Deer,  Grouse,  Squirrel 

Dauphin 

No. 

210 

Lykens 

11,061 

Deer,  Grouse,  Turkey 

No. 

211 

Manada  Gap  & 

31,138 

Deer,  Grouse,  Turkey 

No. 

246 

Green  Point 
Fort  Hunter 

234 

Deer,  Grouse 

Lancaster 

No. 

46 

Hopeland 

1,759 

Deer,  Pheasant,  Squirrel 

No. 

52 

Bowmansville 

1,470 

Deer,  Pheasant,  Grouse,  Squirrel 

No. 

136 

Kirkwood 

91 

Deer,  Squirrel,  Rabbit 

No. 

156 

Elstonville 

1,986 

Deer,  Squirrel,  Pheasant 

No. 

220 

Reinholds 

96 

Pheasant,  Rabbit 

Lebanon 

No. 

145 

Mt.  Gretna 

2,804 

Pheasant,  Squirrel,  Rabbit, 

No. 

225 

Newmanstown 

296 

Grouse,  Raccoon 
Deer,  Squirrel,  Turkey 

Lehigh 

No. 

205 

Schnecksville 

1,263 

Pheasant,  Rabbit,  Quail 

No. 

217 

Slatedale 

1,996 

Deer,  Turkey,  Grouse 

Montgomery 

No. 

234 

Linfield 

167 

Pheasant,  Rabbit 

Northampton 

No. 

168 

Wind  Gap 

3,286 

Deer,  Grouse,  Rabbit 

Schuylkill 

No. 

80 

Rock 

7,297 

Deer,  Grouse,  Turkey,  Squirrel 

No. 

106 

Kepner 

2,083 

Deer,  Grouse,  Rabbit,  Squirrel, 
Turkey 

Deer,  Grouse,  Rabbit,  Turkey 

No. 

110 

Auburn 

1,094 

No. 

132 

Weishample 

1,246 

Deer,  Grouse,  Squirrel,  Turkey 

No. 

160 

Pine  Grove 

245 

Pheasant,  Squirrel,  Rabbit 

No. 

222 

New  Ringgold 

747 

Deer,  Squirrel,  Rabbit 

No. 

227 

Barnesville 

1,200 

Deer,  Pheasant,  Quail,  Rabbit, 

No. 

229 

Ravine 

774 

Turkey 

Grouse,  Rabbit,  Turkey 

York 

No. 

83 

York  Furnace 

760 

Deer,  Pheasant,  Rabbit 

No. 

181 

Kyleville 

563 

Deer,  Pheasant,  Grouse,  Rabbit 

No. 

242 

Rossville 

721 

Deer,  Pheasant,  Grouse,  Rabbit 

No. 

243 

Franklintown 

260 

Grouse,  Squirrel,  Woodcock 
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FARM  GAME  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM 
IN  SOUTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 


County 

Acreage 

Number  of 
Farms 

Berks 

32,955 

319 

Bucks 

12,805 

202 

Chester 

24,708 

246 

Dauphin 

12,914 

128 

Lancaster 

27,037 

287 

Lebanon 

15,908 

158 

Lehigh 

22,390 

224 

Montgomery 

21,407 

326 

Northampton 

54,485 

616 

Schuylkill 

27,021 

297 

York 

34,405 

366 

SAFETY  ZONE  PROJECT 
IN  SOUTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 


County 

Acreage 

Number  of 
Farms 

Berks 

14,055 

106 

Bucks 

9,952 

101 

Chester 

2,143 

16 

Dauphin 

15,213 

123 

Delaware 

2,147 

22 

Lancaster 

41,749 

400 

Lebanon 

33,150 

231 

Lehigh 

5,320 

41 

Montgomery 

150 

2 

Northampton 

1,206 

15 

Schuylkill 

29,700 

180 

York 

66,878 

539 

County 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTS  AND  WATERS 
LANDS  OPEN  TO  PUBLIC  HUNTING 
IN  SOUTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Acreage 
Open  to 

Name 

Location 

Hunting 

Dauphin 

Weiser  State  Forest 

East  and  West  of  Lykens 

6,086 

Berks 

French  Creek  State  Park 

Near  Birdsboro 

2,500 

Bucks 

Tohickon  State  Park 

Southeast  of  Ouakertown 

2,500 

Lancaster 

(under  construction) 

( safety  zone  areas  marked ) 

Landis  Tract 

Southeast  of  Holtwood 

275 

Northampton 

Jacobsburg  Tract 

East  of  Mooretown 

300 

Schuylkill 

Locust  Creek  State  Park 
(under  construction) 

Near  Barnsville 

1,000 

Weiser  State  Forest 

Helfenstein 

5,140 

York 

Gifford  Pinchot  State  Park 

Near  Rossville 

75 
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Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission 
Southeast  Division 

Personnel 

DIVISION  HEADQUARTERS 
R.  D.  2 

Reading,  Pa.  19605 
Phone  926-6701 


Division  Supervisor  T.  A.  Reynolds 

Law  Enforcement  Assistant  R.  W.  Orr 

Cons.  Infor.  Ass’t  Paul  H.  Glenny 

Land  Manag.  Ass’t  Ralph  L.  Shank 


District  Game  Protectors 


BERKS  COUNTY 

M.  J.  Koromaus  562-2064. 

Gen.  Delivery,  Hamburg,  Pa.  19526 

J.  A.  Leiendecker  ....  372-1385 

711  N.  11th  Street,  Reading,  Pa.  19604 

BUCKS  COUNTY 

Edward  F.  Bond  348-4998 

110  S.  Shady  Retreat  Road 
Doylestown,  Pa.  18901 

CHESTER  COUNTY 

Edward  J.  Fasching  269-1410 

138  E.  Lancaster  Avenue 
Downingtown,  Pa.  19335 

P.  J.  Filkosky  857-3718 

S.  Limestone  Road,  Parkesburg,  Pa.  19365 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

Wm.  C.  Shaffer  545-2013 

7831  Avondale  Terrace 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17112 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

R.  C.  Feaster  485-6965 

214  Valley  Green  Drive 


Village  Green  Farms,  Chester,  Pa.  19014 


LANCASTER  COUNTY 

C.  J.  Williams  393-0935 

105  Pearl  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17603 

W.  E.  Woodring  733-2402 

40  Lime  Street,  Ephrata,  Pa.  17522 

J.  P.  Eicholtz  687-7314 

25  Miller  Street,  Strasburg,  Pa.  17579 

LEBANON  COUNTY 

Perry  A.  Hilbert  273-6633 

302  Quittapahilla  Drive 
Cleona,  Pa.  17042 

LEHIGH  COUNTY 

K.  L.  Hess  395-4005 

231  N.  41st  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.  18104 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

Wm.  E.  Shaver  256-8456 

8 Moyer  Road,  Harleysville,  Pa.  19438 

Harry  T.  Nolf  643-0377 

P.  O.  Box  455 

Fort  Washington,  Pa.  19034 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

R.  W.  Anderson  252-1611 

P.  O.  Box  426,  Easton,  Pa.  18043 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY 

Harry  T.  Nolf  643-0377 

P.  O.  Box  455 

Fort  Washington,  Pa.  19034 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

L.  E.  Bittner  - 695-2272 

Box  65,  Tremont,  Pa.  17981 

Gerard  W.  Wendt  668-3644 

P.  O.  Box  330,  Tamaqua,  Pa.  18252 

YORK  COUNTY 

Wm.  A.  Griifie  

Box  416,  Dover,  Pa.  17315 

G.  John  Martin  

R.  D.  6,  York,  Pa.  17404 

Edward  T.  Clark  

30  E.  Broadway  Street 
Red  Lion,  Pa.  17356 

Land  Managers 


Billy  A.  Drasher  366-2423 

P.  O.  Box  174,  Orwigsburg,  Pa.  17961 

S.  C.  Mace  964-3023 

Box  117,  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa.  17064 

S.  C.  McFarland  926-2456 

Centerport,  Pa.  19516 

E.  W.  Flexer  536-6851 

310  Franklin  Street 
Quakertown,  Pa.  18951 


292-2231 
...  2-3701 
244-1968 
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Give  Them— and  Yourself— a “Brake” 


By  Gene  Coleman 


IT’S  a self-evident  fact  that  all  of 
us  go  through  life  firmly  convinced 
that  it  “Always  happens  to  the  other 
guy— not  me.” 

This  is  particularly  true  when  it 
comes  to  crashing  into  a deer  along 
one  of  Pennsylvania’s  highways.  The 
more  than  9,000  deer  killed  last  year 
by  vehicles  proves  it  happens  quite 
often.  It  isn’t  always  just  a bent 
fender,  or  a broken  windshield.  The 
results  of  some  deer-auto  collisions  are 
death  or  serious  injury  to  both  deer 
and  motorist. 

Practically  every  driver  is  familiar 
with  the  reflective  orbs  which  glow 
along  the  wooded  edges  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s highways.  Some  of  us  are  ac- 
customed to  near  misses  with  shadowy, 
leaping  forms  bounding  gracefully 
across  back  roads  in  many  areas.  But 
few  of  us  are  really  aware  of  the 


danger  that  lurks  at  the  side  of  many 
Pennsylvania  highways  at  night. 

One  thing  is  sure,  if  the  Game  Com- 
mission didn’t  regulate  the  size  of  the 
deer  herd  through  antlerless  deer 
hunting,  the  number  of  road  kills 
would  be  greater.  Antlerless  deer  har- 
vests are  the  most  effective  tool  avail- 
able in  controlling  the  size  of  the  deer 
herd  and  indirectly  the  number  of 
mishaps  involving  deer  and  auto- 
mobile collisions. 

The  problem  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  Keystone  State  alone! 
Last  year  in  Michigan,  cars  killed 
3,436  deer  on  the  highways  for  the 
highest  toll  since  complete  records  on 
such  kills  were  initiated  in  1954. 

That  there  may  be  no  immediate 
letup  in  the  problem  is  further  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  we  are  spread- 
ing out  across  the  state  with  limited 
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access  highways,  expressways  and 
other  high-speed  roads  knifing  through 
areas  which  once  boasted  nothing 
more  elaborate  than  logging  roads  and 
tote  trails. 

Not  too  long  ago  the  Penn-Can 
Highway,  officially  known  as  Inter- 
state Route  81,  opened  from  Scranton 
and  darts  in  a beeline  north  some 
50  miles  to  the  New  York  State  border 
through  some  top  deer  country  in 
northern  Lackawanna  County  and  sec- 
tions of  Susquehanna  County.  About 
100  deer  were  struck  and  killed  by 
vehicles  within  a couple  of  months 
after  this  modern  divided  highway 
opened! 

The  road  kills  continued  without 
letup,  providing  headaches  by  the 
truckload  for  Game  Protector  Donald 
G.  Day,  State  Police  and  crews  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  High- 
ways. 


What  will  happen  when  other  high 
speed  routes  now  under  construction 
such  as  the  Anthracite  Expressway 
and  the  Keystone  Shortway  open  to 
traffic  across  the  Commonwealth? 

Most  of  us  get  only  a fleeting, 
detached  glance  at  the  road  kill  car- 
nage. But  even  a quick  look  at  some 
case  histories  of  what  can— and  does— 
happen  and  possibly  you’ll  agree  on 
several  things.  First,  it  CAN  happen 
to  you.  And,  unless  you  take  the 
necessary  precautions,  this  business  of 
deer-auto  collisions  is  a two-way  street 
with  painful  injury  or  even  death  at 
either  end,  for  humans  as  well  as  deer. 

Secondly,  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission’s  controlled  antlerless 
deer  season  is  the  best  method  avail- 
able for  controlling  the  deer  herd  in 
order  to  reduce  the  potential  for  these 
accidents  involving  deer  kills,  auto- 
mobile damage  and  human  injury. 

Lastly,  we  should  all  know  what  to 


PENN-CANN  HIGHWAY  through  northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  taking  a heavy  toll  of 
deer  and  posing  equal  hazards  to  motorists.  Here  Susquehanna  County  Game  Protector 
Donald  G.  Day  and  Trooper  John  Petrilyak,  New  Milford,  rescue  a fawn  after  its  mother 
died  on  the  four-lane,  divided  highway.  Photo  by  Charles  Thomas 


SOUTH 


do  when  we  see  deer  ahead  of  our 
car.  Fast  action  with  prior  knowledge 
of  what  to  expect  can  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  a tragic  accident. 

Take  the  night  a sports  coupe 
scooped  up  a big  buck  along  Route 
209  near  Dingman’s  Ferry  in  Pike 
County  near  the  eastern  state  line. 
The  buck  shot  up  the  slanted  hood 
onto  the  cloth  roof  to  drop  on  the 
two  young  men  inside. 

And,  of  course,  there  are  the  cases 
which  have  some  element  of  humor 
intermingled  with  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation. 

Like  the  night  near  Twin  Lakes  in 
Pike  County  when  two  women  in  a 
tiny  British  sports  car  rammed  a very 
large  and  highly  irritated  black  bear. 
Stunned,  but  not  counted  out  by  the 
impact,  Blackie  lay  in  the  roadway 
with  the  front  end  of  the  tiny  two- 
seater  resting  on  his  rump.  After  a 
couple  of  frantic  tries,  the  woman 
behind  the  wheel  finally  managed  to 
get  the  car  into  reverse  and  off  bruin. 
She  swooshed  off  down  the  road  to 
a nearby  service  station,  reported  the 
incident  to  the  proprietor  and  left. 

Next  morning,  in  the  same  area,  a 
farm  wife  reported  to  local  police 


that  a bear  was  chasing  some  of  her 
cows  in  a nearby  pasture.  Before  help 
arrived,  the  woman  blasted  a couple 
of  shots  at  the  bear  with  a scatter-gun. 
Nobody  is  certain  to  this  day  whether 
it  was  the  same  bruised  bruin  that  in- 
curred the  rap  in  the  rump  the  pre- 
vious night. 

Roy  Trexler,  Northeast  Division 
Supervisor  for  the  Game  Commission, 
tells  of  the  doe  which  appeared  to 
be  racing  his  car  as  he  drove  along 
a road  between  Hillsgrove  and  Forks- 
ville  in  Sullivan  County.  The  big  doe 
suddenly  swung  directly  toward  the 
car.  Roy  braked  to  a stop  and  the  doe 
changed  her  course  again,  this  time 
running  headlong  into  a heavy  woven 
wire  fence.  He  went  to  help  the 
animal  but  found  it  had  broken  its 
back  in  the  impact  with  the  fence. 

We  are  well  aware,  as  Game  Com- 
mission figures  graphically  illustrate, 
that  our  road  kill  is  high  annually. 
And,  it  promises  to  get  worse  with 
more  high  speed  roads  being  built 
through  some  of  our  finest  big  game 
territory. 

How  about  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike which  has  been  in  existence  for 
many  years  now? 

Oddly  enough,  toll  road  spokesmen 
say  the  situation  isn’t  as  bad  as  you  i 
might  expect.  In  fact,  from  May,  1961,  , 

to  May,  1962,  there  were  only  172 
known  deer  killed  along  the  turnpike. 

A five-foot-high  fence  with  higher 
fencing  in  some  sections  borders  the 
470  miles  of  this  high  speed  toll  road. 
Possibly  the  deer  in  areas  traversed  by 
the  turnpike  have  developed  an  in- 
stinctive fear  of  the  dangers  of  the 
road— sort  of  like  city  kids  growing 
up  with  busy  streets.  Or  maybe  that 
fence  really  works! 

Obviously,  though,  a five-foot  fence 
won’t  stop  a whitetail  intent  on  going 
over  it.  That’s  little  more  than  a door- 

HEFTY  BUCK  is  held  by  State  Police 
Trooper  Chinchar.  Deer  bounded  from  high 
bank  onto  car  resulting  in  one  dead  deer, 
two  injured  persons  and  a badly  battered 
car. 
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FREAK  ACCIDENT  caused  this  doe's  death  on  a Monroe  County  highway.  Chrome  strip 
from  a car  skewered  her  as  she  crossed  the  roadway  and  was  brushed  by  a fender. 


sill  to  this  Olympian  of  Penn’s  Woods 
and  those  who  hunt  him  know  he 
can  kick  those  graceful  legs  into  “pass- 
ing gear”  and  clear  obstructions  and 
windfalls  with  little  sign  of  exertion. 

The  Game  Commission,  through 
long  experience  with  this  problem, 
maintains  that  many  highway  deer- 
kill  mishaps  can  be  avoided  by  follow- 
ing a few  simple  rules: 

1.  Be  especially  alert  near  “Deer 
Crossing”  signs  or  on  back,  little- 
traveled  roads. 

2.  When  you  spot  the  reflective  eyes 
of  any  animal  along  the  road,  slow 
down  and  proceed  with  extreme 
caution. 

3.  Deer  travel  in  small  groups. 
When  one  crosses  the  road  ahead  of 
you,  one  or  more  may  follow. 

4.  Don’t  save  the  life  of  the  deer  at 
the  expense  of  your  own! 

In  a nutshell,  give  them— and  your- 
self—a “brake.” 

But  what  do  you  do  if  you  are 
unlucky  enought  to  hit  a deer? 

Ideally,  you  should  contact  the  dis- 
trict Game  Protector  but  since  you 
may  not  be  acquainted  in  the  area 
and  have  no  idea  who  he  is,  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  contact  the  nearest 
State  Police  station  or  local  police 


agency.  Don’t  take  the  deer  and  try 
to  justify  your  action  by  maintaining 
you  ought  to  get  something  out  of  all 
the  inconvenience  and  damage. 

As  for  claiming  damages  when  a 
deer  bags  your  car,  the  best  advice 
you  can  get  is  to  ignore  all  of  the 
advice  given  by  well-meaning  but  mis- 
informed friends.  Pay  no  attention  to 
the  many  stories  that  have  been  kick- 
ing around  for  many  moons,  because 
there  are  no  damage  payments. 

Check  with  your  insurance  agent; 
he’ll  give  you  the  straight  dope  and 
spell  out  your  coverage  under  the  type 
of  policy  you  have. 

Getting  back  to  the  possibility  that 
the  road  kill  problem  could  get  worse 
before  it  gets  better,  Game  Commis- 
sion figures  disclose  that  the  known 
deer  mortality  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1962  totaled  4,882,  the  high- 
est kill  on  record.  This  figure  reflects 
the  increasing  miles  of  new,  high 
speed  roads  throughout  Pennsylvania. 

There  is  one  inescapable  fact,  how- 
ever. That  is  the  ever-present  human 
failing  of  inattention'-and  the  attitude 
of,  “It  can’t  happen  to  me.” 

Give  them  a “brake”  the  next  time 
you  spot  a deer  crossing  marker  or 
the  brightly  shining  eyes  along  the 
road. 
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By  NED  SMITH 


GOING  TO  SEED 
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1.  Of  what  use  is  thistledown? 

2.  How  do  squirrels  aid  in  refores- 
tation? 

3.  What  is  a samara? 

4.  The  seed  casings  of  the  tick  tre- 
foil are  coated  with  a sticky  sub- 
stance that  causes  them  to  ad- 
here to  clothing.  True  or  false? 

5.  Why  is  the  jewelweed  sometimes 
called  touch-me-not? 

6.  Where  does  the  cottonwood  tree 
get  its  name? 

7.  How  do  birds  spread  poison  ivy? 

8.  What  are  the  seeds  called  “dev- 
il’s pitchforks?” 

440EEDS?  Sure,”  says  the  hunter’s 
^ wife,  ‘‘they’re  the  nasty  little 
things  that  spill  out  of  Bob’s  trouser 
cuffs  and  scatter  all  over  the  floor.” 
That  they  are.  They  are  also  the  things 
you  plant  in  your  garden  in  the  spring 
and  the  things  you  feed  your  canary. 

But  aside  from  all  this,  seeds  are 
mighty  interesting  organisms  in  them- 
selves—full  of  surprises  for  the  inquisi- 
tive outdoorsman.  There  are  seeds 
that  ride  the  wind  like  tiny  parachut- 
ists, others  that  hitchhike  on  the 
backs  of  foxes,  skunks  and  dogs.  Some 
are  shot  from  their  pods  when  touched 
like  buckshot  from  a hair-trigger  gun, 
others  are  sown  by  forest  fires.  Truly, 
they  do  some  remarkable  things. 

But  seeds  must  be  remarkable,  for 
if  plants  are  to  be  perpetuated  their 
seeds  must  survive  the  worst  a hostile 


world  can  dish  out.  Each  fall  and  win- 
ter birds  and  mammals  consume  a 
veritable  mountain  of  them.  Our  spar- 
rows, cardinals,  juncos,  horned  larks, 
snow  buntings,  mourning  doves  and 
bluejays  live  on  little  else  during  the 
colder  months.  The  same  can  be  said 
for  the  entire  squirrel  family  and  many 
of  the  mice,  for  nuts  are  seeds,  too. 

But  consumption  by  wildlife  is  only 
one  factor.  Countless  seeds  fail  to  re- 
produce simply  because  they  fall  at 
the  feet  of  the  parent  plant  where 
competition  is  insurmountable.  Others 
fail  to  find  soil  that  provides  the 
proper  nutritional  requirements.  Some 
suffer  fatal  dessication,  others  are 
washed  away  by  heavy  rains.  Many 
lodge  in  rocky  crannies  or  other  places 
where  soil  is  nonexistent.  Some  are 
destroyed  by  insects  or  fungi.  Others 
fail  to  germinate  for  lack  of  frost  or 
heat. 

But  in  spite  of  adversity  enough 
survive  to  insure  the  future  of  the 
species.  How  they  do  it  is  a story  in 
itself. 

The  Direct  Approach 

Some  take  the  direct  approach,  sur- 
vival through  sheer  weight  of  num- 
bers. Common  garden  weeds  produce 
staggering  numbers  of  seeds,  and  some 
flowers  such  as  the  moccasin  flower 
and  the  mullein  produce  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  seeds  per  plant. 

But  even  more  remarkable  than  the 
astronomical  numbers  of  seeds  pro- 
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duced  are  the  means  by  which  many 
plants  disperse  them.  Merely  falling 
to  the  ground  is  sufficient  for  some, 
but  this  method  does  little  to  extend 
the  range  of  the  species.  Better  dis- 
tribution is  effected  by  “pepper-box” 
seed  pods  or  capsules  with  holes  or 
slits  through  which  the  seeds  spray 
when  the  stem  is  struck  or  swayed  by 
the  wind.  The  mullein  is  a good  ex- 
ample, so  is  the  poppy. 

Tossed  to  the  Winds 

Some  of  our  most  successful  plants, 
including  such  cosmopolitan  species 
as  the  dandelion  and  several  of  the 
thistles,  literally  toss  their  seeds  to  the 
winds  for  dispersal.  Examine  a dande- 
lion seed.  Each  one,  you  will  see,  is 
extremely  light  in  weight.  Attached 
to  its  upper  end  is  a slender  stalk 
surmounted  by  a tuft  of  down.  Wafted 
by  even  a gentle  breeze  the  downy 
“kite”  will  carry  the  seed  great  dis- 
tances. 

The  exquisitely  silky  down  that 
spills  from  bursting  milkweed  pods 
serves  the  same  purpose.  By  separat- 
ing the  mass  you  will  find  each  tuft  is 
attached  to  a paper-thin,  brown  seed. 
Thistles,  wild  lettuce,  and  a host  of 
other  plants  disperse  their  seeds  in  this 
manner.  Even  trees  use  the  same  tac- 
tics—the  cottonwood  derives  its  name 
from  the  substance  that  carries  its 
seeds  on  the  wind.  The  sycamore’s 
ball-like  fruit  consists  wholly  of  seeds 
wrapped  in  a hairy  fringe  and  packed 
tightly  around  a hard  round  core. 
When  the  balls  disintegrate  the  wind 
whirls  the  seeds  into  every  nook  and 
cranny. 

Heavier  seeds  present  a different 
problem.  A mere  tuft  of  down  would 
not  provide  sufficient  lift  to  transport 
them  anywhere,  but  the  maples,  ashes, 
and  others  have  solved  this  problem 
by  using  instead  a beautifully  de- 
signed winged  cover  called  a samara. 
This  wing  twirls  the  seed  rapidly  in 
descent,  slowing  its  fall  and  giving 
the  wind  ample  opportunity  to  carry 
it  far  from  home. 


The  seeds  of  pines  and  other  coni- 
fers operate  in  the  same  way.  At  ma- 
turity the  scales  of  the  dried  cones 
curl  back,  releasing  the  winged  seeds 
that  are  wedged  between  them.  Toss 
an  open  pine  cone  into  a tumbler  of 
water  for  a few  hours  and  see  how 
neatly  it  closes.  The  upper  layer  of 
each  scale  absorbs  more  moisture  than 
the  lower  one,  the  resulting  expansion 
closing  the  scales.  Drying  reopens 
them. 

The  cones  of  the  jack  pine,  a north- 
ern tree  introduced  into  Pennsylvania, 
often  remain  closed  for  eight  to  ten 
years.  Forest  fires  sometimes  pop  them 
all  open  simultaneously,  resulting  in 
dense,  pure  stands  on  old  burns. 

Balsam  scales  release  their  seeds  by 
shedding  the  scales  completely,  leav- 
ing a slender,  central  stalk  standing 
stiffly  erect. 

Rolling  Along 

The  tumbleweed,  or  winged  pig- 
weed has  a different  method.  In  early 
autumn  the  plant  breaks  off  at  the 
ground  and,  being  light  in  weight  and 
more  or  less  globular  in  form,  it  is 
rolled  over  the  ground  by  every  va- 
grant breeze.  And  everywhere  it  rolls 
it  drops  its  seeds,  a few  at  a time. 

Hitching  a ride  on  the  wind  is  one 
way  to  get  somewhere,  but  some  seeds 
are  actually  designed  to  hitchhike  on 


BOBWHITE  QUAIL  are  notorious  seed 
eaters  in  autumn  months.  Favorite  foods 
include  seeds  of  poison  ivy,  ragweed  and 
pokeweed. 
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mammals  and  birds.  The  common  bur- 
dock is  a good  example.  The  seed 
heads  are  studded  with  a multitude 
of  spiny  bracts,  each  of  which  termi- 
nates in  a tiny  hook.  When  ripe  the 
hooklets  are  stiff  and  readily  attach 
themselves  to  the  fur  of  passing  dogs, 
foxes,  and  other  mammals  to  be  trans- 
ported to  a new  neighborhood.  Better 
known  is  the  fact  that  these  same 
burs  attach  themselves  with  stubborn 
tenacity  to  little  girls’  locks  and  school- 
boys’ sweaters. 

Other  burs,  those  called  cockleburs, 
for  instance,  attach  themselves  in  the 
same  manner.  The  strange  seeds  of 
the  beggar’s  tick  are  constructed  dif- 
ferently but  perform  the  same  task. 
They  are  flat  and  have  a pair  of 
barbed  spines  at  the  outer  end.  Pre- 
sented en  masse  in  the  seed  head  the 
bristling  “devil’s  pitchforks”  are  quick 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  fur  of  an 
unwary  animal  or  the  trousers  of  an 
unwary  hiker.  The  related  bur  mari- 
golds have  similar  seeds  fitted  with 
four  spines. 

Tick  trefoil  disperses  its  seeds  in  a 
similar  fashion.  They  are  encased  in 
flat,  roughly  triangular  pods  that  are 
thickly  coated  with  extremely  small 
hooklets.  So  small  are  they,  in  fact, 
that  most  folks  fail  to  recognize  them 
as  such,  believing  instead  that  the 
pods  are  coated  with  a sticky  sub- 
stance. 


Birds  are  important  agents  in 
spreading  the  seeds  of  the  parasitic 
mistletoe.  After  feeding  on  the  berries 
they  often  wipe  their  bills  on  con- 
venient tree  branches  to  remove  the 
sticky  pulp,  thus  depositing  a number 
of  seeds  where  they  are  in  an  excellent 
position  to  make  themselves  at  home. 

Birds  unwittingly  extend  the  range 
of  a number  of  plants  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  eating  berries  and  drop- 
ping the  unaffected  seeds  by  the  way- 
side  in  fecal  matter.  In  this  manner 
poison  ivy,  pokeweed,  red  cedar,  and 
a host  of  other  trees  and  shrubs  spring 
up  in  new  places  each  year. 

Animals  in  the  Act 

Mammals,  especially  the  rodents, 
aid  in  seed  dispersal.  The  gray  squir- 
rel’s habit  of  burying  nuts  for  safe 
keeping,  then  failing  to  dig  them  up 
again,  has  earned  for  him  a place 
among  forestry  greats.  Walnuts,  but- 
ternuts, hickory  nuts,  hazelnuts,  chest- 
nuts, acorns,  all  have  been  “planted” 
in  huge  numbers  by  squirrels.  Red 
squirrels  do  the  same  with  hemlock 
cones,  although  most  of  his  nuts, 
seeds,  and  pine  cones  are  either  stored 
deep  underground  or  high  and  dry 
in  the  crotches  of  trees. 

The  most  ingenious  of  all  nature’s 
dispersal  mechanisms  are  those  pods 
or  capsules  that  actually  hurl  the 
seeds.  The  jewelweed  is  a good  ex- 
ample. The  rough  seeds  are  arranged 
around  a central  core  and  enclosed 
in  a pod  that  is  deeply  scored  into 
five  segments.  As  the  seeds  grow  the 
pod  is  placed  under  increasing  ten- 
sion. By  the  time  the  seeds  are  ripe 
the  merest  touch  will  break  the  weak 
point  of  attachment  at  the  base  of  the 
pod  segments.  The  latter  recoil  toward 
the  tip,  coiling  up  like  springs  and 
hurling  the  seeds  as  they  go.  The 
force  of  the  “explosion”  tears  the  en- 
tire pod,  core  and  all,  from  the  stem, 
and  the  seeds  land  five  or  six  feet 
away. 

A long-range  shooter  is  the  witch 
hazel,  a strange  shrub  whose  ribbon- 
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like  yellow  blossoms  open  in  October 
and  November.  Before  it  blooms  its 
half-inch  pods  partially  split  into  four 
sections.  In  doing  so  a tremendous 
squeezing  pressure  is  exerted  on  the 
hard,  smooth  seeds  embedded  in  each 
segment.  Eventually  the  shrinking 
seed  receptacles  withdraw  past  the 
bulging  middle  of  each  seed,  shooting 
the  latter  from  the  pod  to  land  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  away. 

The  dwarf  mistletoe  is  a strange 
little  parasitic  plant  that  attacks  the 
branches  of  coniferous  trees.  Each 
seed  is  embedded  in  a sticky,  highly 
absorbent  substance  and  encased  in  a 
tough,  elastic  rind.  As  the  seed  ripens 
the  pulp  absorbs  more  and  more  at- 
mospheric moisture  until  the  rind 
reaches  the  breaking  point.  And  break 
it  does,  hurling  the  seed  upward 
through  the  host  tree’s  crown.  Should 
it  strike  a limb  the  sticky  coating  will 
probably  hold  it  in  place  until  it  can 
become  firmly  rooted  to  the  spot. 
Should  it  miss  it  will  continue  its  arch- 
ing flight  into  a neighboring  tree  or  to 
the  inhospitable  ground  anywhere  up 
to  sixty  feet  from  its  launching  site. 

And  so  it  goes,  each  species  trying 
desperately  to  gain  a foothold  for 


others  of  its  kind.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  seeds  that  have  found  their 
own  special  ways  to  get  along  in  their 
dog-eat-dog  environment.  There  are 
others,  many  others,  practically  every- 
where you  go  outdoors.  Keep  an  eye 
peeled  for  them.  It’s  a challenge  to 
examine  a seed,  noting  its  size,  shape, 
and  weight,  its  special  construction 
and  specialized  appendages,  and  try 
to  determine  how  it  is  fitted  for  this 
oldest  “race  for  space,”  the  race  for 
living  space. 

ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS 

1.  It  permits  the  wind  to  disperse 
the  seeds,  to  which  it  is  attached. 

2.  By  burying  nuts  and  failing  to 
dig  them  up  again. 

3.  A winged  fruit,  such  as  the  seeds 
of  the  elm,  maple,  and  ash. 

4.  False.  Almost  microscopic  hook- 
lets  attach  the  seeds  to  clothing. 

5.  Because  touching  the  ripe  seed 
pods  will  cause  them  to  burst. 

6.  From  the  cottony  down  that  is 
attached  to  the  seeds. 

7.  By  eating  the  berries  and  voiding 
the  seeds  in  their  excrement. 

8.  They  are  the  seeds  of  the  beg- 
gar’s tick  and  related  plants. 


Game  Protector  on  Vacation 

Pennsylvania  Game  Protectors  are  entitled  to  vacations  once  in  a while,  too. 
In  fact,  with  the  often  late  hours  of  patrol  work  throughout  the  year,  the 
officers  family  looks  forward  to  spending  an  annual  vacation  with  the  head 
of  the  household. 

District  Game  Protector  James  W.  Way,  of  Allegheny  County,  took  his 
family  on  a vacation  last  summer  to  Warren  County.  While  he  was  in  the 
area,  he  contacted  District  Game  Protector  David  R.  Titus.  Jim  decided  to  do 
a little  field  work  with  Dave,  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 

Before  the  week  was  over,  Jim  had  assisted  Dave  with  the  trapping  and 
transfer  of  a large  beaver;  assisted  during  the  investigation  and  successful 
prosecution  of  an  illegal  deer  hunting  case  in  which  penalties  of  $300  were 
assessed;  assisted  with  the  taking  of  three  live  rattlesnakes  to  be  used  for 
exhibit  purposes  together  with  other  patrol  activities. 

This  story  certainly  shows  how  intensely  interested  Pennsylvania  Game 
Protectors  are  in  their  life’s  work. 
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Korean  Pheasant  Study  Expanded 

By  John  J.  Kriz,  Fred  E.  Hartman  and  Dale  E.  Sheffer 

Game  Biologists 


Encouraging  results  obtained 

from  the  experimental  liberation 
of  Korean-type  ring-necked  pheasants 
in  southcentral  Pennsylvania  have  in- 
spired an  extension  of  the  study  to 
Erie  and  Crawford  Counties.  Korean- 
type  pheasants  stocked  in  the  ridge 
and  valley  portion  of  the  Common- 
wealth have  survived  over  winter  and 
reproduced  the  following  year.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  other  game  farm  ring- 
necks  had  been  stocked  in  the  area 
and  experienced  very  limited  survival 
in  some  locations  and  none  at  all  in 
many  others. 

A similar  problem  can  be  seen  in 
much  of  the  northwest;  although  many 
pheasants  are  stocked  annually  over- 
wintering of  birds  and  reproduction  in 
the  wild  are  low.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  small  areas  in  the  northwest  that 
have  a reasonably  good  winter  hold- 
over where  a healthy  population  is 
maintained  without  large-scale  stock- 
ing. The  Game  Commission’s  endeav- 


ors with  Korean-type  ringnecks  is 
more  concerned  with  the  larger  areas 
which  do  not  hold  over  pheasants,  and 
therefore  birds  must  be  stocked  re- 
peatedly to  afford  the  sportsman  some 
hunting  pleasure.  Reverting  farm  land, 
land  devoid  of  adequate  cover,  or 
planted  to  crops  not  entirely  favor- 
able to  the  ringneck,  are  typical  of 
areas  in  which  repeated  stockings  have 
not  resulted  in  establishing  breeding 
populations. 

Pennsylvania  ringnecks  favor  good 
agricultural  land  with  lots  of  corn  and 
allied  crops.  The  Korean-type  pheas- 
ants seem  to  be  more  at  home  in 
brushier  areas  of  relatively  poor  agri- 
cultural value.  Land  which  is  some- 
where between  first-class  pheasant 
country  and  advanced  reverting  lands 
providing  good  grouse  cover  is  what 
the  Korean  appears  to  prefer.  Just 
where  in  this  broad  category  of  land 
types,  which  occur  profusely  over 
much  of  Pennsylvania,  the  immigrant 
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from  Korea  will  thrive  is  still  a puzzle. 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  one  of 
the  main  objectives  of  the  current 
study. 

Korean  Crosses 

Since  pure  Korean-type  birds  are 
difficult  to  obtain  and  raise  in  cap- 
tivity some  of  the  available  ones  have 
been  mated  with  game  farm  pheas- 
ants and  the  young  hatched  and  raised 
at  the  Western  Game  Farm.  In  April, 
1963,  about  400  of  these  Korean 
crosses  were  banded  and  stocked  in 
a study  area  in  Erie  County  and  400 
were  released  in  a similar  area  in 
Crawford  County.  Future  releases  of 
ringnecks  in  these  areas  will  also  be 
made  up  of  crossbred  stock.  All  pheas- 
ants liberated  in  these  areas  will  be 
marked  with  aluminum  leg  bands.  It 
is  important  that  anyone  finding  a 
banded  pheasant,  either  male  or  fe- 
male, should  send  that  band  and  in- 


formation on  the  recovery  location  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
in  Harrisburg,  or  turn  it  over  to  a Dis- 
trict Game  Protector.  The  bands  are 
individually  numbered  and  will  fur- 
nish valuable  information  concerning 
age  and  movement.  The  crossbred 
birds,  incidentally,  closely  resemble 
the  usual  game  farm  ring-necked 
pheasants  and  those  commonly  found 
in  the  wild  and  cannot  be  distin- 
guished in  the  field  from  those  birds. 

In  the  study  areas  that  have  been 
set  up  in  Crawford  and  Erie  Coun- 
ties, Game  Biologists,  aided  by  other 
Game  Commission  personnel,  will  de- 
termine if  the  Korean-type  pheasant 
can  live  where  the  other  ringnecks 
have  not  become  established.  Birds 
will  be  censused  periodically,  using 
developed  techniques  such  as  crow- 
ing counts  and  bird  dog  surveys,  to 
determine  mortality  factors  and  move- 
ments. Also,  broods  will  be  sought  to 


PHEASANT  PROBLEM  in  Pennsylvania  centers  on  large  areas  where  there  is  little  or 
no  winter  survival  of  breeders  to  repopulate  the  area. 
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Taken  in  Korea  by  Will  Johns 

KOREAN  PHEASANTS  were  first  seen  by  many  Pennsylvanians  who  served  in  the  armed 
forces  during  the  Korean  conflict.  These  hardy  birds  were  found  in  the  rugged  hills  and 
weedy  valleys  behind  the  front  lines,  a sport  enhanced  by  the  danger  of  wandering  into 
abandoned  mine  fields.  Soldier-sportsmen  found  the  Korean  pheasants  in  great  numbers, 
despite  little  cover  and  almost  no  cornfields. 


determine  population  growth  and  re- 
productive information.  Life  history 
data  and  food  habit  studies  will  be 
included  in  the  work  plans.  Hunters 
will  be  contacted  and  asked  to  donate 
a wing  tip  and  foot  from  each  bird 
bagged  to  determine  growth  and  de- 
velopment characteristics.  Crops  will 
be  examined  to  find  out  how  food 
habits  differ  from  known  food  habits 
of  pheasants  which  thrive  in  other 
areas. 

Possibly  the  Korean-type  pheasant 
will  not  find  Pennsylvania  to  its  liking 
—this  remains  to  be  seen.  But  let’s 
proceed  with  the  brighter  outlook  that 
it  will.  A few  weeks  after  the  cross- 
breeds were  released  in  Erie  and 
Crawford  Counties,  cock  birds  were 


observed  setting  up  crowing  terri- 
tories. A little  later  hens  were  seen  on 
nests  and  broods  were  being  sighted 
near  the  areas  that  had  been  stocked. 

When  more  Korean-type  pheasants 
can  be  raised  and  stocked  in  addi- 
tional experimental  areas,  the  chances 
will  be  greater  of  finding  out  exactly 
what  kind  of  food  this  potential  game 
bird  prefers,  what  land  types  and 
vegetative  growth  meets  its  habitat 
requirements,  and  how  well  it  can 
survive  the  winter.  If  these  birds  can 
be  successfully  introduced  it  will  mean 
more  recreation  for  the  sportsman  in 
cover  where  wild  pheasants  have  not 
become  established  and  will  add  still 
more  diversity  to  Pennsylvania  hunt- 
ing. 
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By  H.  R.  Wambold 


FT  WAS  the  end  of  a beautiful  day, 
-l  the  last  fingers  of  the  setting  sun’s 
rays  painted  a mural  of  color  on  the 
tiny  fleece  of  clouds  specking  the 
horizon.  The  vivid  crimsons  and  gold 
and  splashes  of  yellow  were  slowly 
turning  into  dark  shadows,  as  the 
darkness  of  night  settled  among  the 
silence  of  the  autumn  forest. 

It  was  the  waning  days  of  Indian 
summer  as  October  winds  brought 
the  crisp  night  air  and  the  start  of 
the  cool  north  winds.  The  squirrel 
was  busy  storing  his  winter  supply 
of  food,  the  geese  were  winging  their 
journey  south,  and  the  woodchuck 
was  getting  set  for  the  long  sleep.  This 
was  the  time  of  the  bow  hunter,  as  the 
whitetail  buck  polished  his  antlers 
and  sparred  with  the  small  brush  pre- 
paring for  the  rut. 

The  piercing  call  of  the  night  owl 
echoed  through  the  forest  as  dark- 
ness arrived  in  swift  silence.  The  lone 
hunter  looked  up  from  his  now  com- 
pleted chore  of  supper  dishes,  and 
filling  his  pipe  settled  next  to  the 
campfire  with  his  back  against  a large 
hemlock  stump. 

Lighting  his  pipe  with  a small  twig, 
he  settled  back.  Amidst  puffs  he 
looked  around  at  the  dancing  shadows 
the  fire  cast  on  the  trees  around  him. 
His  bow  hung  unstrung  on  a branch 
stub  next  to  his  sleeping  bag,  while 
at  the  base  of  the  tree  stood  his 
quiver  with  its  brightly  fletched  ar- 
rows. A canvas  ground  cloth  was 
spanned  between  four  trees  to  shelter 


him  in  case  of  rain,  his  pack  basket 
contained  his  kitchen,  food,  and  inci- 
dentals. The  coffee  pot  sat  next  to  the 
fire  where  it  kept  warm  for  a cup  or 
two  later.  He  was  snug  and  content 
as  his  thoughts  recalled  the  day’s  hunt. 

There  was  that  unforgettable  thrill 
early  in  the  morning  when  he  heard 
the  approaching  footsteps  of  that  cau- 
tious deer.  The  minutes  of  waiting 
with  open  mouth,  the  tenseness  of 
every  muscle  as  he  waited  for  some 
telltale  flash  of  brown.  It  was  almost 
unbelievable  that  such  a small  doe 
could  make  so  much  noise  as  she 
stepped  into  view.  Lowering  his  bow 
he  watched  her  slowly  browse  along, 
alert  and  nervous  she  had  looked  right 
at  him  never  aware  of  his  presence. 
He  had  let  her  go  by,  for  his  first 
try  had  to  be  a good  shot  . . . having 
decided  weeks  before  the  season  that 
the  deer  must  be  well  within  the  ef- 
fective range  of  his  bow. 

Then  the  hour  just  before  lunch  he 
had  spent  watching  the  small  flock  of 
turkey  work  past  on  the  bench  below. 
Scratching  for  beechnuts  and  ground 
acorns  as  they  fed  along,  he  felt  quite 
elated  at  having  seen  his  first  wild 
turkeys  in  the  woods. 

The  surprise  of  the  strange  sounds 
that  woke  him  out  of  his  nap  after 
lunch  as  he  dozed  in  the  warm  mid- 

"THE  SHAPE  OF  A MAN  stood  next  to  the 
fire,  his  body  covered  with  a loin  cloth,  his 
shoulders  wrapped  in  the  black  fur  of  a 
bear." 
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day  sun  . . . the  lack  of  being  able  to 
place  the  sounds  with  any  known 
source  made  him  chuckle  when  the 
two  porcupines  came  shuffling  into 
view.  Passing  along  they  kept  calling 
to  each  other  in  their  whimpering  way. 

The  large  doe  with  her  two  year- 
lings gave  him  the  time  of  his  life  late 
that  afternoon  as  they  stood  within 
20  feet  of  him  before  they  were  aware 
of  some  danger  being  present.  Not 
having  noticed  their  approach,  he  was 
caught  flat-footed  and  pinned  down. 
Unable  to  move  he  watched  the  pre- 
cise manner  in  which  the  old  doe  took 
over,  circling  around  him  with  her 
stiff-legged  walk  as  she  kept  testing 
the  air  currents  for  a telltale  scent. 
The  lack  of  a breeze  had  kept  her 
puzzled,  for  she  could  see  him,  but 
he  did  not  move.  Finally  stomping 
her  front  feet  she  tried  to  get  some 
movement  out  of  this  strange  object, 
all  the  while  the  rest  kept  watching 
her  with  tails  twitching  nervously. 
When  her  suspicions  were  confirmed 
she  bounded  off  with  a rasping  cough 
of  warning  while  the  others  followed 
in  a flurry  of  bouncing  white  flags. 
With  no  chance  to  shoot  at  anything 


but  the  vanishing  stern  ends  of  the 
deer,  he  started  back  for  camp. 

He  could  hear  that  old  doe  sound 
her  warning  cough  to  every  deer  in 
the  area.  The  crack  of  a twig  now  and 
then,  the  noise  of  running  hooves  dis- 
appeared in  the  depth  of  the  timber 
. . . yes  it  had  been  a wonderful  day. 
Tapping  his  pipe  on  the  stone  of  the 
fireplace  he  leaned  back  watching  the 
shimmering  red  coals.  . . . 

The  shape  of  a man  stood  next  to 
the  fire,  his  body  was  covered  with 
a loin  cloth,  his  shoulders  were 
wrapped  in  the  black  fur  of  a bear. 
His  face  was  bronzed  by  the  sun  and 
wind,  and  his  dark  eyes  glistened  in 
the  firelight.  The  long  strands  of  black 
hair  hung  down  the  side  of  his  neck, 
and  a single  turkey  feather  was  fast- 
ened above  the  ear. 

An  ann  raised  and  the  palm  of  the 
hand  saluted  the  hunter  in  the  uni- 
versal sign  of  peace.  The  deep  voice 
spoke  softly  breaking  the  silence  . . . 
“Little  Bear,  mighty  hunter  of  the 
Algonquins,  greets  his  white  brother 
who  hunts  deer  with  the  bow.”  The 
hunter  stared— finally  finding  his 
tongue  he  answered,  “greetings  Little 
Bear,  join  me  at  my  fire  for  the  night 
is  cool.” 

Sitting  across  the  fire  from  the 
hunter,  the  dancing  shadows  of  the 
fire  flickered  in  the  dark  eyes  of  the 
Indian  as  the  two  men  looked  at  each 
other  across  the  flames.  “I  have 
watched  my  white  brother  hunt  the 
deer  as  my  people  used  to  many  years 
ago  in  this  forest.  His  bow  is  swift 
and  powerful,  his  arrows  are  straight 
and  true.  He  has  waited  for  the 
chance  to  place  his  arrow  and  pierce 
the  heart  of  the  whitetail.  He  waits 
for  a sure  shot,  only  then  will  he 
draw  his  bow.” 

Shifting  slightly  the  Indian  con- 
tinued, “He  watches  the  little  crea- 
tures of  the  forest,  he  listens  to  the 


"SPOTTING  THE  MOVEMENT  the  large 
doe  bounded  for  the  hemlock  thicket  as  the 
arrow  sped  on  its  path." 
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call  of  the  flying  goose,  he  looks  at  the 
gold  of  the  evening  sky.  This  is  good, 
and  Little  Bear  is  pleased.”  Leaning 
forward  catching  every  word,  the 
hunter  replied,  “I  wish  to  hang  my 
first  deer  at  my  campfire,  but  I will 
not  loose  my  arrow  in  a chance  shot.” 
Getting  to  his  feet  the  Indian 
gathered  his  bearskin  around  his 
shoulders  and  said,  “you  are  welcome 
to  hunt  in  our  forest,  I,  Little  Bear, 
say  it  shall  be  so.  You  will  find  your 
deer  on  the  day  that  you  hear  the 
sound  of  the  great  forest  god,  and 
your  arrow  will  pierce  its  heart.  It 
shall  be  a deer  that  carries  the  mark 
of  Little  Bear  as  I have  here.”  Pulling 
his  bearskin  apart,  a white  crescent 
mark  was  visible  on  the  bronzed  chest. 
“I  leave  now  white  brother,  and  re- 
turn to  my  wicky  and  my  people.” 

Sitting  up  the  hunter  looked  around, 
no  one  was  there,  and  the  fire  had 
died  to  a few  glowing  embers.  It  was 
late,  and  he  realized  that  he  must 
have  fallen  asleep.  Reaching  over  he 
felt  the  coffee  pot  ...  it  was  still 
warm.  Getting  up  and  stretching,  he 
bent  over  and  poured  himself  a night- 
cap. Setting  the  pot  back  on  the  stone 
he  threw  a few  pieces  of  wood  on  the 
fire  and  noticed  something  on  the 
ground.  He  picked  up  a single  turkey 
feather  . . . drinking  his  coffee  he  kept 
twirling  the  feather  in  his  fingers  and 
wondered. 

Two  days  passed  without  any  luck, 
and  the  dawn  of  his  last  day  of  hunt- 
ing found  him  up  bright  and  early. 
Heading  towards  the  top  of  a large 
ridge  he  decided  to  take  a stand  along 
the  edge  of  a large  swamp  for  his 
last  try. 

A large  boulder  offered  a good 
vantage  point,  and  he  settled  behind 
it  watching  a heavy  run  that  led  into 
the  hemlock  thickets  of  the  swamp. 
An  hour  passed,  then  two,  and  finally 
he  spotted  a deer  coming  his  way.  It 
was  a large  doe,  and  she  stopped  to 
nip  some  browse.  He  brought  his  bow 
to  ready  as  he  waited.  She  was  nice 
and  fat  and  would  make  for  good  eat- 


ing ..  . just  a little  bit  closer,  and  he 
would  be  able  to  place  his  arrow. 
Drawing  slowly,  he  was  halfway  to 
his  cheek  when  the  doe  spun  and 
bounced  into  the  thicket. 

The  crash  of  a falling  tree  turned 
the  deer  into  wild  flight,  the  hunter 
turned  his  gaze  in  the  direction  of  the 
noise  . . . there  came  another  deer! 

As  the  deer  approached  he  made 
his  draw.  Spotting  the  movement  the 
large  doe  bounded  for  the  hemlock 
thicket  as  the  arrow  sped  on  its  path. 
Reflecting  sadly  that  the  hit  was  too 
far  back,  the  hunter  walked  over  to 
check  for  any  possible  blood  sign.  The 
prints  of  the  hoofs  were  clear  and 
sharp,  but  no  blood  showed  anywhere. 
Following  the  trail  into  the  hemlock 
he  spotted  a sign  of  fresh  blood  just 
ahead.  Working  farther  along  into  the 
thick  cover  he  found  more  blood,  and 
then  he  saw  the  deer  lying  just  ahead 
under  a large  hemlock. 

She  was  dead  when  he  approached 
cautiously,  sleek  and  fat,  it  was  a 
large  deer.  The  end  of  his  shaft  lay 
next  to  the  deer  where  it  had  broke 
off.  Dressing  the  deer  he  cut  the 
diaphragm  to  the  chest  cavity  and 
carefully  removed  the  lungs.  There 
directly  through  the  center  of  the 
heart  was  the  head  of  the  arrow! 

Congratulating  himself  on  his  good 
luck  and  well  placed  shot,  he  filled 
out  his  big  game  tag.  Grabbing  the 
neck  of  the  deer  he  pulled  the  head 
up  to  tie  the  tag  on  an  ear.  “I’ll  be 
darn”— he  muttered  . . . there  between 
the  two  ears  was  a white  crescent  on 
the  forehead.  Turning  towards  the 
blue  sky  above,  he  looked  out  over 
the  tops  of  the  hemlocks  whispering, 
“Thanks  Little  Bear.  . . .” 


Muskrats  in  the  Corn 

ERIE  COUNTY  - District  Game 
Protector  David  Kirkland,  Wesleyville, 
investigated  a damage  complaint  in 
Millcreek  Township.  He  found  that 
muskrats  were  cutting  down  sweet 
com  and  dragging  the  stalks  430  yards 
back  to  their  pond  residence. 
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WE  REALLY  ARE 
Crippling  Too  Much  Game! 

By  R.  E.  Latimer 

Former  Game  Commission  Waterfowl  Management  Agent 


1VT  OST  people  who  are  in  position 
-L”  to  observe  the  army  of  hunters 
in  action  today  realize  that  we  really 
are  crippling  too  much  game.  Articles 
galore  are  written  about  it  and  many 
solutions  offered  to  try  to  change  it, 
but  frankly  none  of  this  seems  to  be 
doing  much  good.  Advice  is  given, 
most  of  it  good,  but  to  get  the  average 
hunter  to  apply  it  is  another  matter- 
and  not  all  of  that  is  his  fault  either. 

The  average  hunter  going  afield  for 
upland  game  or  for  waterfowl  is  not 
able  to  go  often  enough  and  doesn’t 
get  sufficient  shooting  to  become  a 
good  judge  of  distance.  Shooting  at 
waterfowl  or  other  game  at  extreme 
ranges,  is,  I believe,  acknowledged  to 
be  responsible  for  the  greatest  crip- 
pling loss.  The  advertisements  of  the 


ammunition  manufacturers  don’t  help 
things  much  either.  These  apparently 
make  a lot  of  people  think  they  should 
be  able  to  kill  ducks  as  far  as  they 
can  see  them.  Then,  too,  game  not 
being  as  plentiful  as  we  all  would 
like,  and  more  apparent  competition 
for  it  each  year,  results  in  each  man 
trying  to  outreach  the  other  hunter. 
In  waterfowl  hunting,  birds  are  driven 
higher  and  higher.  Then  the  hunter 
apparently  loses  all  sense  of  distance 
and  reason,  and  shoots  at  almost  any 
distance.  Much  of  this  kind  of  shoot- 
ing does  no  harm  whatsoever  because 
the  fowl  are  entirely  too  high  to  be 
hit  at  all.  But  a lot  of  it  does  harm  the 
birds  that  are  flying  low  enough  to  get 
a pellet  or  two  of  shot  in  them.  Many 
of  these  birds  slope  off  to  die  as  a 
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total  loss.  This  situation  occurs  almost 
anywhere  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season  wherever  there 
is  any  concentration  of  birds  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  hunters.  After 
the  first  couple  of  days  this  situation 
remedies  itself.  Birds  that  are  ^not 
killed  or  crippled  are  “burned  out  of 
the  area  and  either  move  on  or  stay  in 
a Refuge  somewhere  in  the  vicinity. 

A recent  article  advocated  allowing 
the  ducks  to  come  in  close,  within  35 
yards  or  less,  and  then  to  use  standard 
field  loads  of  7M  shot.  This  would 
work  under  optimum  conditions  if 
you  would  be  gunning  an  area  where 
the  number  of  hunters  is  controlled 
and  the  area  not  overshot.  This  leaves 
the  average  hunter  out  as  not  many 
can  afford  to  own  a marsh  of  their 
own— even  if  one  was  available.  Also 
advocated  was  the  use  of  improved 
cylinder  of  modified  choke  for  such 
work.  A modified  barrel  that  throws  a 
decent  pattern  will  do  the  work  up  to 
the  suggested  distance  but  I am  well 
convinced  a good  full-choked  barrel 
will  do  it  better. 


Nash  Buckingham,  author  of  “De 
Shootinest  Gent’man,  Mark  Right, 
“Ole  Miss”  and  many  other  articles  on 
waterfowl  shooting,  has  probably  shot 
more  ducks  than  the  combined  bags 
of  many  other  hunters.  He  was  gun- 
ning them  before  a lot  of  us  were 
born  and  in  the  days  when  there  was 
no  shortage  of  ducks.  Hunters  were 
not  as  plentiful  and  practically  the 
only  bag  limits  were  those  that  were 
self-imposed.  Some  years  ago,  in  an 
attempt  to  reduce  crippling  loss,  he 
wrote  something  which  went  like  this: 
“Never  give  a duck  a chance.  Get  him 
in  close  and  hit  him  hard  with  a 
heavy  load  of  big  shot.”  A few  years 
ago  while  shooting  geese  I enjoyed 
meeting  this  man  at  Horseshoe  Lake, 
111.  In  giving  this  advice,  I am  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Buckingham  had  no 
desire  to  merely  blow  a duck  apart. 
He  did  want  to  be  able  to  gain  pos- 
session of  it  and  not  to  have  it  flinch, 
set  its  wings  and  slope  off  to  die 
and  be  lost. 

It  has  been  said,  “There  is  so  much 
insanity  in  everyone— it  just  comes  out 


USE  A RETRIEVER  to  cot  down  crippling  loss,  not  only  in  waterfowl  but  also  in  upland 
game  hunting.  Even  dead  birds  dropped  in  heavy  cover  are  difficult  to  find.  A good  dog 
with  a good  nose  can  locate  and  bring  to  bag  many  ducks  and  other  game  birds  which 
might  be  lost  and  wasted. 
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Photo  by  Donald  S.  Heintzelman 

NEVER  GIVE  A DUCK  a chance.  Get  him 
in  close  and  hit  him  hard  with  a heavy  load 
of  big  shot.  This  was  the  advice  of  Nash 
Buckingham,  a great  outdoor  writer  and 
expert  waterfowl  hunter. 

in  different  ways.”  A lot  of  mine  seems 
to  come  out  in  liking  to  hunt  water- 
fowl— and  between  us  hunters,  I have 
always  been  kinda  glad  of  that.  Jim 
Berrier,  son  of  one  of  the  first  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Protectors,  was  one  of 
the  finest  outdoorsmen  I ever  knew. 
I enjoyed  many  wonderful  days  with 
him.  Early  in  the  season  he  would 
come  from  his  home  near  Washington 
to  hunt  woodcock  with  me  in  north- 
ern Pennsylvania.  Then  after  our  sea- 
son was  over,  I would  go  down  and 
hunt  ducks  with  him  a week  on  the 
Potomac,  near  the  old  Butterfield 
Locks.  One  day,  precipitation  was  be- 
tween rain  and  sleet.  We  had  a fire 
going  with  a coffee  pot  over  it.  We  sat 
around  the  fire  watching  the  decoys 
in  the  middle  of  the  river.  The  sneak- 
boat  was  tied  handy,  so  when  ducks 
would  pitch  in,  we  could  get  in  the 
boat  and  start  to  them.  It  was  any- 
thing but  comfortable— but  we  were 
there!  In  talking  about  why  people 
did  such  things,  Jim  said,  “This  duck 


hunting  disease  is  really  incurable. 
I’ve  never  known  anyone  with  a bad 
case  of  it  to  ever  get  over  it.”  He  was 
a wonderful  shot.  He  used  heavy  loads 
of  4 s or  5 s in  an  old  battered  Model 
12  Winchester  trap  gun  with  a 32-inch 
barrel  that  was  tight  as  a drum.  I 
usually  took  some  of  the  ducks  along 
home  and  undoubtedly  had  some 
birds  that  he  had  killed.  I don’t  recall 
that  any  of  them  were  shot  up  so  bad 
that  they  were  not  fit  to  eat. 

A lot  of  duck  shooting  is  done  on 
the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  Bivers 
from  sneakboats.  This  is  a rather  spe- 
cialized type  of  waterfowl  hunting.  A 
stool  of  decoys  is  set  out  on  open 
water  to  decoy  the  ducks.  When  they 
“light  in”  the  gunner  sneaks  to  them 
in  his  boat  from  where  it  has  been 
tied  up  some  distance  off.  When  high 
water  makes  decoying  impractical,  the 
same  boat  is  used  in  jumpshooting. 
My  extensive  experience  in  this  type 
hunting  has  shown  that  the  use  of 
rather  open  guns,  small  shot  and  light 
loads  results  in  far  more  crippling 
losses  than  by  using  a good  tight- 
barreled  gun  with  heavy  loads  of 
coarse  shot— providing  the  gun  will 
pattern  these  loads  well.  I know 
people  who  hunt  from  boats  in  this 
manner  and  am  sure  they  will  agree 
with  this. 

You  just  can  hardly  find  a gun  that 
will  shoot  coarse  shot  too  close  for 
this  work,  that  is,  to  kill  the  ducks 
cleanly  and  enable  you  to  throw  them 
in  the  boat.  These  birds  are  not  much 
impressed  with  small  shot  that  merely 
penetrate  the  feathers  and  skin;  they 
can  swim  well  and  have  no  more  de- 
sire to  take  their  first  (and  last)  boat 
ride  than  a kid  does  to  have  his  first 
haircut.  Even  though  you  get  within 
25-30  yards  of  the  decoyed  birds  be- 
fore they  jump,  by  the  time  you  are 
firing  they  have  added  more  distance 
to  it.  You  need  a gun  that  throws 
shot  close— and  pellets  big  enough  to 
have  retained  velocity  and  punch  suf- 
ficient “to  get  in  where  he  really  lives.” 
With  almost  everyone  offering  free 
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advice  in  an  honest  effort  to  try  to 
help  cut  down  this  crippling  loss,  I 
would  like  to  offer  a little  too,  for  what 
it  may  be  worth.  Any  duck  hunter 
who  experiences  high  crippling  loss 
should  pattern  the  gun  or  guns  he  is 
using.  The  majority  of  waterfowl  gun- 
ners use  12-gauge  guns  chambered 
for  22£"  shells.  Hence  I would  suggest 
patterning  with  the  equivalent  of  3& 
drams  of  powder  and  1M  ounces  of 
lead  4’s,  then  with  the  same  weight 
load  but  with  copperized  4’s.  It  is  not 
that  I have  anything  against  the  21- 
inch  magnum  shells  which  throw  Vk 
ounces  of  shot— except  that  the  stand- 
ard magnum  load  did  not  perform 
well  in  the  guns  I have  patterned. 
Also,  the  magnum  guns  built  for  the 
three-inch  shells  are  fine  for  gunners 
who  can  handle  them.  I’ve  never  had 
the  urge  to  own  one.  The  guns  I have 
now  can  be  depended  upon  to  kill 
farther  than  I can  point  them  con- 
sistently. In  comparing  lead  and  cop- 


perized shot  patterns,  I found  that  a 
lot  Of  guns  will  give  a tighter  pattern, 
up  to  10  per  cent  and  better,  with  the 
copperized  shot.  This  surely  makes 
the  copperized  shot  well  worth  the 
extra  cost.  If  your  gun  will  not  deliver 
a good  tight  pattern  with  either  lead 
or  copperized  shot  — now  hold  your 
hat— I would  suggest  you  give  it  a 
new  home  and  find  a gun  with  a bar- 
rel that  will.  I am  fortunate  enough 
to  own  two  waterfowl  guns  that  throw 
exceptionally  tight  and  even  patterns 
with  3%  x Ui  copperized  4’s.  The  one 
I acquired  by  chance  and  the  other  by 
patterning  quite  a few  secondhand 
trap  guns  before  finding  one  that  de- 
livered the  goods.  I know  that  up  to 
50  yards,  if  I put  either  in  the  right 
place  ahead  of  a big  old  black  duck 
or  mallard  I will  roll  him  out  of  the 
air.  I certainly  don’t  hit  all  of  those 
shot  at,  particularly  at  50  yards— BUT 
I DO  GET  ALMOST  ALL  THOSE 
THAT  I HIT. 


DUCK  HUNTING  DISEASE  is  practically  incurable.  Those  who  have  been  afflicted  for 
a long  time  know  that  the  worst  sin  in  waterfowling  is  to  shoot  at  birds  which  are  out 
of  range. 
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Suddenly 


Pho 

LIKE  Sandburgs  fog,  autumn  creeps 
third  ushers  in  autumn,  with  her  ! 
the  world  toward  the  long  sleep  of  wint 
summer  weather  embraces  the  land,  air 
fence  rows.  It  is  the  season  when  fields  ( 
belching  clouds  in  turn  pass  across  the  t 
horizon,  and  day  by  day  the  foliage  wii 
the  landscape. 

To  the  observing  eye,  there  are  man; 
speak  of  autumn  being  close  at  hand.  1 
stream;  (2)  flocks  of  geese  fly  southwar 
from  tree  limbs;  (4)  a whole  new  gene 
(5)  dry  burdock  seed  burs  now  cling  t 
along  the  edges  of  the  meadow  streams.? 
of  season. 

The  observer  can  also  discover  signs? 
creeping  steadily  upon  the  land.  Blue  ra 
arms;  (8)  golden-voiced  beagles  grow  \ 
men  release  pen-reared  game  birds  and  i 
the  frost-nipped  fields;  (10)  bowstrings  l 
targets;  (11)  dusty  decoys  are  examined  : 
pers  are  active  scraping  rust,  boiling  am 
takable  signs  that  tell,  quietly,  without  i 
Pennsylvania! 


m little  cat’s  feet.  September  twenty- 
; and  equinox  storms  quietly  nudging 
the  time  of  year  when  balmy,  Indian 
1 of  grapes  spreads  across  the  old  stone 
dh  harvest;  when  blue  skies  and  dark 
ains  turn  steel  gray  against  the  hazy 
ture’s  brightest  hues  are  splashed  across 


igns  not  written  on  calendar  pages  that 
t leaf  is  seen  floating,  swirling  in  the 
lations;  (3)  clusters  of  nut  burs  droop 
ildlife  fattens  upon  nature’s  abundance; 
;gs  of  outdoor  goers;  and  (6)  ice  forms 
signs  that  point  to  the  inevitable  change 


aien’s  activities  that  speak  of  autumn 
[ from  traps  as  gunners  limber  shooting 
ween  training  trips  afield;  (9)  sports- 
feathered  bombs  speed  noisily  across 
fliers  unleash  silent  shafts  at  waiting 
if  a fresh  coat  of  paint;  and  ( 12 ) trap- 
raps  in  walnut  hulls.  These  are  unmis- 
hat  autumn  once  again  has  crept  upon 


Look  Around 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY -No  deer? 
One  just  has  to  check  the  cornfields 
in  the  county  to  appreciate  the  local 
deer  herd.  Most  cultivated  fields  show 
plenty  of  deer  tracks  including  many, 
many  fawn  tracks.  Some  sportsmen 
say  they  can’t  see  deer,  but  our  farm- 
ers know  better.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Calvin  A.  Hooper,  Jr.,  New 
Castle. 

Amphibious  Chuck 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  - While 
stocking  ducks  on  Clear  Lake  at  Spar- 
tansburg  in  July,  we  observed  a large 
woodchuck  swimming  across  the  lake. 
We  passed  within  five  feet  of  the 
chuck,  but  he  steadily  held  course.  At 
this  point  the  lake  is  approximately 
400  yards  wide.  When  we  returned  to 
the  boat  landing  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  lake  we  were  told  that  on  the  day 
before  a woodchuck  had  made  de- 
termined efforts  to  board  a boat  that 
was  already  occupied  by  two  fisher- 
men. The  fishermen  won  and  the  dis- 
gusted chuck  paddled  away.— District 
Game  Protector  William  E.  Lee,  Ti- 
tusville. 


White  Deer  Rerouted 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— Since 
I have  been  in  this  district  I have 
heard  of  the  many  albino  deer  which 
are  supposed  to  be  here.  The  other 
day  while  talking  to  Clarence  Ederer, 
of  Blue  Bell,  on  the  phone,  he  related 
this  story  to  me.  Mr.  Ederer  said  that 
he  heard  a fawn  deer  bawling  in  a 
pasture  field  behind  his  house.  When 
he  went  to  investigate  he  discovered 
that  a doe  had  jumped  a four-foot 
stock  fence  and  was  trying  to  coax 
two  fawns  over  it.  The  fence  was  too 
high  for  this  so  he  chased  the  fawns 
through  the  pasture  to  where  the 
fence  changed  to  three  strands  of 
barbed  wire  where  they  were  able  to 
cross  and  have  a family  reunion.  This 
is  not  unusual,  but  the  one  fawn  was 
pure  white.  So  I see  where  I will  re- 
ceive reports  of  albino  deer  for  a 
couple  more  years  anyway.— District 
Game  Protector  Harry  Nolf,  Fort 
Washington. 

Porch  Awning 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY-  Dur- 
ing an  extended  period  of  hot  weather 
here  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  I 
observed  a very  amusing  and  unusual 
event.  On  a hardtop  road  I noticed 
what  appeared  to  be  a three-foot 
square  piece  of  regular  cardboard 
blowing  down  the  highway.  Closer  ob- 
servation proved  that  a large  ground 
hog  was  dragging  this  paper  and 
hurriedly  carried  it  down  over  the 
bank  of  the  road  and  left  it  at  the 
entrance  of  its  burrow.  This  officer  is 
still  wondering  if  this  chuck  had  in 
mind  to  erect  an  awning  over  the  en- 
trance to  shade  himself  from  the  hot 
July  sun!  — District  Game  Protector 
John  L.  Altmiller,  Clarks  Summit. 
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Felix  Lost  His  Friend 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY-On 
July  18  my  wife  noticed  a red  fox  out 
by  the  barn  romping  with  our  house 
cat.  She  called  me  from  shaving  and 
I verified  her  observation  that  it  was 
a red  fox.  Going  to  procure  a rifle, 
and  not  being  able  to  find  a cartridge 
to  fit  same  for  several  minutes,  the  fox 
ran  across  the  road  and  disappeared 
in  the  woods.  That  evening,  while 
occupied  in  the  garden,  Shirley  again 
saw  the  cat,  Felix,  and  the  fox  playing 
near  the  corn  crib.  Going  in  the  house 
and  procuring  my  rifle  I came  out  and 
the  fox  saw  me  and  jumped  on  a stone 
ledge  where  he  was  dispatched.  After 
shooting  the  fox  I rather  regretted  the 
action  as  Felix  lost  a good  friend  and 
playmate.  — Conservation  Information 
Assistant  Samuel  Weigel,  Ligonier. 

Teddy  Treed 

JUNIATA  COUNTY-It  was  a fair- 
sized cub  bear  that  Ed  Campbell, 
Franklin  County  Game  Protector,  had 
taken  from  a person  that  had  held  it 
illegally  in  captivity.  For  a temporary 
home  Ed  had  taken  the  bear  to  State 
Game  Lands  No.  215,  Honey  Grove, 
R.  D.  Banks  Smith,  a Food  and  Cover 
Corps  member,  who  resides  there  was 
taking  care  of  the  bear.  It  was  late 
one  evening  when  Banks  and  Bill 
Hubler,  another  deputy,  decided  to 
exercise  “Teddy.”  Everything  went 
along  fine  until  Banks  gave  a tug  on 


the  new  rope  and  found  that  Mr.  Bear 
had  just  chewed  it  in  two.  “Help  me 
catch  that bear,”  Banks  hol- 

lered, and  bear.  Banks  and  Bill  all 
took  off.  The  bear  went  up  a wire 
cage,  along  the  top  and  grabbed  the 
first  tree  limb  he  came  to,  and  clawed 
his  way  straight  to  the  top  of  a big 
white  pine.  A good  man  when  the 
chips  are  down,  Banks  went  right  up 
the  tree  after  him  and  down  the  tree 
came  Banks  holding  onto  the  tree 
with  one  hand  and  a biting,  scratch- 
ing, squirming  bear  in  the  other.  Bill 
helped  put  Teddy  back  into  the  pen 
but  had  laughed  so  much  he  was 
played  out.  Needless  to  say  that’s  the 
last  exercise  for  a while,  at  least  till 
the  scratches  heal.  — District  Game 
Protector  Robert  Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 

Asleep  in  the  Deep 

LYCOMING  COUNTY  - Recently 
while  sitting  in  a barber  shop  waiting 
my  turn  for  a haircut,  the  two  bar- 
bers and  several  other  patrons  were 
calling  and  calling  a boy  about  10  or 
12  years  old,  telling  him  that  it  was 
his  turn.  Thinking  he  was  asleep,  I 
glanced  his  way  and  saw  he  was  read- 
ing the  GAME  NEWS.  Finally,  one  of 
the  barbers  walked  over  to  him  and 
took  his  arm.  The  barber  asked  what 
he  was  reading  and  the  boy  stated, 
“The  GAME  NEWS-This  is  really  a 
good  book.”— District  Game  Protector 
Paul  A.  Rank,  Williamsport. 
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POTTER  COUNTY- There  is  a lot 
of  truth  in  the  old  adage  that  a Game 
Protector’s  duties  are  many  and  varied. 
During  the  latter  part  of  May  and 
during  a severe  rainstorm  at  2:10  a.m. 
I was  awakened  by  the  telephone 
ringing.  This  was  nothing  unusual  but 
what  did  I hear  on  the  other  end  of 
the  line?  A lady  said,  “I  left  my  little 
dog  out  a couple  hours  ago  and  he’s 
standing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
creek  barking  his  head  off.”  She  said, 
“I  am  afraid  he  might  drown  if  he 
tries  to  swim  back,”  and  inquired  if  I 
knew  of  anything  she  might  throw 
him  to  keep  him  from  drowning  on 
his  return  swim.  I quickly  assured  her 
that  if  she  thought  it  was  necessary,  I 
would  try  to  rescue  her  uncomfort- 
able little  canine.  About  10  minutes 
later  the  phone  rang  again  and— you 
guessed  it— the  lady  called  to  assure 
me  that  her  little  dog,  “PEPPER,”  was 
at  home  safe  and  sound,  a little  wet 
and  none  the  worse  after  his  harsh 
experience  with  the  great  outdoors. 
The  next  day  she  said,  “That  ought  to 
be  one  for  the  GAME  NEWS.”— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  H.  Richard  Curf- 
man,  Coudersport. 

Bunker  Chuck 

CHESTER  COUNTY  -On  July  1, 
1963,  I left  Downingtown  for  a rou- 
tine patrol  which  took  me  on  Creek 
Road,  which  is  Route  282,  heading 
towards  Glenmoore,  when  I spotted 


a young  ground  hog,  which  was  stand- 
ing up  in  the  middle  of  this  fairly 
heavily  traveled  road,  and  as  I ap- 
proached the  animal  it  disappeared 
from  sight,  as  if  swallowed  up  by  the 
road.  I drove  my  car  to  the  spot  where 
I had  last  seen  it  to  find  out  where  it 
had  disappeared,  since  it  was  not  seen 
crossing  either  side  of  the  road,  and 
to  my  amazement  I found  a hole  in 
the  macadam  road  which  was  being 
used  by  this  ground  hog  and  which 
was  tunneled  down  and  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road.  Since  then  I 
have  observed  this  animal  quite  often 
with  his  head  just  sticking  out  of  his 
macadam-surrounded  hole,  and  as  the 
cars  approach  he  just  ducks  until  they 
pass  over  him.  I have  often  wondered 
why  holes  in  the  streets  and  highways 
were  referred  to  as  chuck  holes,  now 
I know.— District  Game  Protector  Ed- 
ward J.  Fasching,  Downingtown. 

Lefty  Lost  and  Found 

BUTLER  COUNTY  -On  June  20, 
1963,  I received  a call  from  a local 
sportsman  telling  me  that  some  boys 
had  found  a fawn  behind  his  house 
near  a stream  and  that  they  had 
brought  it  to  him.  Upon  arriving  at 
his  home,  I found  a young  fawn  that 
strangely  enough  had  only  been  born 
with  one  eye.  Following  his  directions 
to  the  area  in  which  the  fawn  had 
been  found,  I arrived  with  fawn  and 
predator  call.  With  the  predator  call, 
I imitated  the  sound  of  a fawn  in 
danger  and  luckily,  located  the  doe. 
Considering  this  a normal  day’s  work 
in  the  life  of  a Game  Protector,  I re- 
turned home  and  forgot  about  the 
matter.  Several  weeks  later,  on  July  8, 
my  wife  took  a call  from  a school- 
teacher who  lived  several  miles  down- 
stream from  the  sportsman  mentioned 
above.  He  told  her  that  some  young 
boys  had  been  playing  along  the 
stream  and  had  run  across  a fawn 
which  they  had  carried  to  his  house. 
Arriving  at  his  place  later  in  the  eve- 
ning, I was  surprised  to  see  again 
none  other  than  my  one-eyed  friend, 
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who  was  as  fat  and  sassy  as  ever.  We 
returned  the  young  doe  back  up- 
stream; and  although  we  failed  to  lo- 
cate the  mother,  the  latest  reports  are 
that  she  and  the  one-eyed  fawn  are 
back  together  and  in  good  shape.— 
District  Game  Protector  W.  Ned  Wes- 
ton, West  Sunbury. 

Lady  Trapper 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  - Not  all 
good  trappers  are  men.  Mrs.  Charles 
Palahunik,  69  years  young,  doesn’t 
bother  to  call  the  Game  Protector 
when  something  is  after  her  chickens, 
even  though  her  son,  George,  is  a 
deputy  and  lives  next  door.  In  her 
traps  she  has  caught  11  animals 
(skunk,  raccoon,  and  opossums)  and 
also  two  great  horned  owls.— District 
Game  Protector  Leo  J.  Badger,  Harts- 
town. 

Turtles  Controlled 

MERCER  COUNTY  - Soon  after 
coming  to  Mercer  County,  I was  ap- 
proached by  a landowner  about  stock- 
ing ducks  in  a nearby  swamp.  I 
checked  on  the  area,  and  it  appeared 
ideal  for  ducks.  So  I stated  that  I 
would  stock  it,  and  he  replied  that  he 
would  catch  tbe  snapping  turtles  that 
he  had  seen  there.  Approximately 
three  months  later  on  the  day  I stocked 
the  ducks,  he  related  to  me  that  he 
thought  the  turtles  were  pretty  well 
gone,  as  he  had  caught  79  as  of  the 
day  before,  but  he  would  still  keep 
trapping.  As  of  the  last  of  July,  Mr. 
Foust,  the  landowner,  had  caught  93 
snapping  turtles  and  reports  that  he 


is  still  seeing  90  per  cent  of  the  ducks 
we  stocked  there.  The  battle  isn’t  over 
yet;  but  if  the  ducks  don’t  do  well,  it 
certainly  isn’t  from  bad  cooperation 
of  the  landowner.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector John  A.  Badger,  Mercer. 

Elk  Hold  Reunion 

CAMERON  COUNTY -On  the  eve- 
ning of  July  24,  Darald  Walds,  a 
Penn  State  graduate  student,  working 
in  Cameron  County  on  a wild  turkey 
study,  was  looking  over  one  of  our 
food  plots  on  State  Game  Lands  No. 
14  and  observed  six  cow  elk  and  sev- 
eral deer  grazing  together.  After  watch- 
ing this  combination  of  elk  and  deer 
at  supper  for  some  time,  he  heard  a 
loud  commotion  coming  down  one  of 
the  side  hills  nearby.  The  deer  be- 
came startled  and  ran  away  but  the 
elk  just  raised  their  heads  and  waited. 
Soon  six  small  elk  calves  appeared  and 
wasted  no  time  in  locating  their  re- 
spective mothers  and  they  also  began 
feeding.  In  a short  time  a bull  elk 
could  also  be  heard  bugling  from  the 
nearby  woods  but  he  would  not  join 
the  rest  of  the  family. 

Several  of  our  new  food  plots  in  the 
Hicks  Run  and  Dents  Run  sections  of 
State  Game  Lands  No.  14  are  being 
heavily  grazed  by  elk  at  this  time.  I 
have  also  seen  the  elk  quite  often 
this  summer.— District  Game  Protector 
Normal  L.  Erickson,  Emporium. 

Deer  Kills  Cat 

BERKS  COUNTY- On  July  14  Dr. 
John  Focht,  owner  of  a Propagation 
Area  in  North  Heidelberg  Township, 
was  driving  out  his  lane  when  a large 
doe  deer  jumped  in  front  of  his  car. 
As  he  slowed  down  he  noted  that  the 
doe  was  chasing  a large  cat  along  the 
lane.  The  deer  narrowly  missed  the 
cat  several  times  with  its  hoofs. 
When  the  cat  jumped  into  some  heavy 
grass  the  doe  jumped  on  top  of  it  and 
made  several  leaps  and  killed  the  cat. 
—District  Game  Protector  J.  A.  Leien- 
decker,  Reading. 
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Inside  Job 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— On  Thurs- 
day, July  23,  I received  a call  that  a 
bear  or  wildcat  had  killed  two  goats 
in  the  Hyndman  area.  Going  to  the 
area  I found  several  of  the  area  resi- 
dents setting  up  spotlights  and  pre- 
paring to  watch  the  spot  where  the 
goats  were  lying  still  tied  to  apple 
trees.  Checking  the  area  closely  the 
evidence  led  to  a neighbor’s  half- 
breed  boxer  dog.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector William  Shaffer,  Bedford. 

Eye  Sharpener 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY  - A local 
sportsman  related  the  following  story 
to  me.  One  night,  approximately  11:00, 
a neighbor  of  the  sportsman  called  to 
inform  him  that  an  animal  just  en- 
tered his  chicken  house.  Immediately, 
armed  with  a shotgun,  he  headed  out 
to  the  chicken  house  to  defend  the 
poultry.  Carefully  he  opened  the  door 
to  the  chicken  pen,  when  all  of  a sud- 
den, a skunk  sitting  on  a ledge  sprayed 
him  directly  in  the  face.  “All  my  life 
bifocal  eyeglasses  were  used  to  help 
my  vision,”  he  stated,  “but  after  get- 
ting hit  smack  in  the  eyes  by  that 
skunk,  my  eyesight  without  glasses  for 
one  day  was  as  good  as  any  darned 
hawk.  If  it  were  not  for  the  smell 
I’d  be  willing  to  try  it  again  right  be- 
fore the  hunting  season.”  — District 
Game  Protector  Edward  F.  Sherlinski, 
Mifflinville. 


Pantry  Was  Bear 

ELK  COUNTY —Along  with  all  the 
bear  damage  being  caused  by  the 
numerous  bears  located  in  this  area, 
we  had  one  bear  in  the  last  month  that 
went  a little  too  far  and  got  himself 
into  trouble.  During  a severe  elec- 
trical storm  this  month  a call  was  re- 
ceived at  my  headquarters  at  about 
10:30  p.m.,  from  a woman  in  hysteria, 
that  I had  better  get  over  to  her 
house  near  Kersey  immediately,  be- 
cause there  was  a bear  in  her  house, 
and  it  had  been  shot.  Arriving  there 
very  shortly  I found  that  the  bear  had 
knocked  out  the  screen  of  a window 
and  had  entered  the  pantry.  When  he 
was  discovered  in  the  house,  one  of 
the  men  there  grabbed  a gun  and 
went  after  the  bear.  As  Mr.  Bruin  left 
via  the  window  he  had  entered,  he 
got  a shot  in  the  rear.  The  bear  was 
tracked  but  no  sign  of  him  was  found 
and  he  has  not  returned  to  that  area 
since.  I think  from  the  severity  of  the 
electrical  storm  that  night  Mr.  Bruin 
decided  the  heck  with  this  outdoor 
living  and  decided  to  find  shelter  in  a 
more  secure  residence.— District  Game 
Protector  Fred  H.  Servey,  St.  Marys. 

Crow  Shoot  a Success 

SOMERSET  COUNTY- Our  one- 
day  crow  shoot,  held  July  20,  was  a 
great  success.  Competitors  returned  to 
official  count  headquarters  at  Beel’s 
Corner  along  U.  S.  30  and  Route  160 
near  Central  City  with  a total  of  358 
crows,  9 raccoons,  2 red  foxes,  1 gray 
fox,  1 weasel,  and  1 skunk.  A total  of 
901  shots  were  fired.  Winning  team 
killed  a total  of  48  crows  and  received 
“Call  of  the  Wild”  Transistor  Game 
Caller,  courtesy  of  Wightman  Elec- 
tronic, Inc.,  Easton,  Md.  Competitors 
were  represented  from  the  counties  of 
Cambria,  Bedford,  Allegheny,  West- 
moreland, Washington,  Clinton, 
Greene,  Jefferson  and  Somerset.  Thirty 
(30)  teams  reported  to  official  count 
headquarters.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor J.  Burns,  Stoystown. 
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Westmoreland  County 
Offers  Course 

Each  fall,  young  hunters  in  West- 
moreland County  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  avail  themselves  of  a very 
good  hunter  safety  course.  The  Greens- 
burg  Recreation  Board  annually  spon- 
sors this  hunter  safety  course  at  the 
Greensburg  National  Guard  Armory. 

Safe  hunting  practices  are  the  major 
aim  of  the  school.  Students  range 
from  12  to  21  years  of  age  and  upon 
completion  of  the  course  will  receive 
certificates  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 

Instructor  John  Gaul,  of  Latrobe, 
said  attendance  at  schools  of  this  type 
might  soon  be  required  under  state 
law  and,  therefore,  instruction  now 
will  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  hunters. 

National  Rifle  Association  certified 
members  of  the  Westmoreland  County 
Keystone  Rifle  and  Pistol  Instructors 
Association  are  teaching  a group  of 
70  young  people  that  safety  comes  first 
when  handling  a deadly  weapon. 

Chief  Instructor  Fred  E.  Smith,  of 
Greensburg,  points  out  that,  “If  this 
school  saves  one  fife  or  prevents  one 
injury  it  will  have  served  its  prime 
purpose.” 

Smith  added  that  the  major  “sin”  of 
the  hunter  is  that  he  is  not  prepared 
when  the  hunting  season  arrives.  He 
added  that  the  hunter  usually  heads 
for  the  woods  before  familiarizing 


Pa.  Game  Commission 
Hunter  Safety  Certified 

To  Date: 

Instructors— 4,581 
Students— 52,609 


himself  with  his  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition. 

The  week-long  school  will  be  held 
nightly  from  6:30  to  9 o’clock  and  will 
end  with  an  all-day  session  Saturday 
at  Lynch  Field.  Dates  not  yet  decided. 

Saturday’s  final  session  will  open 
with  a gun  dog  exhibition  by  the 
Greensburg  Retriever  Club.  All  stu- 
dents will  try  their  hand  at  applying 
schoolroom  knowledge.  Live  ammuni- 
tion will  be  used. 


Gun  Safety  Course  for 
Cowanesque  Valley  Schools 

A youth  program  for  hunter  safety 
has  been  started  at  the  Westfield  Ele- 
mentary School  by  Frank  Bernstein, 
District  Game  Protector.  Forty  boys 
and  girls  are  already  enrolled  and  it 
is  the  hope  that  all  members  of  grade 
seven  will  attend. 

Mr.  Bernstein,  in  a special  note  to 
parents,  said  that  all  children  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  course  whether 
they  intend  to  hunt  or  not.  The  proper 
handling  of  firearms  is  a proven  de- 
terrent of  home  accidents.  Even 
though  the  child  may  never  own  a 
gun  and  may  never  hunt,  the  knowl- 
edge of  proper  gun  handling  may 
prevent  accidental  shootings  in  fam- 
ilies which  have  firearms. 

The  course  consists  of  four  to  six 
hours  in  gun  handling  and  hunter  re- 
sponsibility. Heavy  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  safe  handling  of  firearms  in  the 
field  and  in  the  home. 

How  a hunter  or  hiker  should  treat 
a farmer  and  his  land  will  also  be 
taught  by  the  game  official. 

Mr.  Bernstein  is  planning  a gun 
safety  course  for  Elkland  and  other 
Cowanesque  Valley  High  Schools  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  1963  Small 
Game  Season. 


OCTOBER,  1963 
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Lehigh  County 
Instructors  Trained 

The  Lehigh  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  the  Guthsville 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  sponsored  a 
Hunter  Safety  Instructors  workshop 
for  30  members  representing  12  dif- 
ferent clubs  from  three  counties  last 
summer. 

Kenneth  E.  Harte,  Chairman  of  Le- 
high County  Anti-firearms  and  Hunter 
Safety  Committee,  talked  on  knowl- 
edge of  guns  and  ammunition  and 
anti-firearms  laws.  Mr.  Harte  remarked 
on  the  constant  movement  to  close 
townships  in  Pennsylvania  to  all  fire- 
arms and  that  the  County  Federations 
of  Sportsmen  Clubs  which  have  been 
active  in  hunter  safety  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  fighting  these  anti-firearms 
laws.  It  was  noted  that  nine  of  eleven 
townships  made  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  pass  laws  against  the  use  of  fire- 
arms. 

The  goal  of  the  hunter  safety  work- 
shop was  not  to  train  a specialist  or 


to  instruct  in  marksmanship,  but  to 
cover  the  basic  facts  that  a competent 
instructor  should  know.  Current  meth- 
ods of  training  and  indoctrination 
were  taught  so  that  proper  attitudes 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  various  hunter 
safety  students. 

Safety  in  handling  the  bow  and 
arrow  was  very  capably  taught  by 
Homer  Wambold.  He  noted  that  the 
bow  is  used  by  outdoorsmen  for  both 
hunting  and  target  recreation  and 
therefore  must  be  considered  in  all 
hunter  safety  courses.  Mr.  Wambold 
showed  many  types  of  archery  equip- 
ment as  visual  aids. 

Ken  Hess,  District  Game  Protector 
in  Lehigh  County,  gave  instruction  on 
proper  gun  handling  and  the  game 
law.  A slide  lecture  followed  entitled 
“Hunter  Safety  Instructors’  Responsi- 
bility.” 

The  program  was  started  at  8:00 
and  finished  at  4:00  with  each  person 
completing  the  examination  for  certi- 
fication as  Hunter  Safety  Instructor. 
The  ladies  of  the  club  had  a very  fine 
lunch. 


PROPER  GUN  HANDLING  was  taught  to  hunter  safety  instructors  workshop  in  Lehigh 
County  by  District  Game  Protector  Ken  Hess.  The  one-day  affair  this  summer  attracted 
30  members  representing  12  different  clubs  from  three  counties. 
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Huntingdon  Man  Appointed 
Member  of  Game  Commission 


Frederick  M.  Simpson 


Frederick  M.  Simpson,  Huntingdon, 
has  been  given  an  interim  appoint- 
ment as  a member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  by  Governor 
William  W.  Scranton.  He  succeeds 
Ernest  B.  Hart,  Johnstown. 

Simpson  is  a graduate  of  the  Hunt- 
ingdon public  schools  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  He  is  the  owner 
of  a local  insurance  agency  and  is 
also  secretary  of  a Huntingdon  insur- 
ance company.  The  new  commissioner, 
serving  without  salary,  is  a World 
War  II  veteran.  He  served  with  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  saw  action  in  several 
South  Pacific  campaigns,  and  was  dis- 
charged in  1945  with  the  rank  of  Com- 
mander. Simpson  is  a member  of  sev- 
eral Huntingdon  County  sportsmen’s 
clubs,  is  a former  commander  of  the 
Huntingdon  American  Legion  Post, 
and  is  active  in  many  local  civic  and 
business  organizations. 


BOOK  NOTES... 


Ducks  at  a Distance ...  a Waterfowl  Identification  Guide 

THIS  exciting  new  full-color  waterfowl  guide,  Ducks  at  a Distance,  illus- 
trated by  noted  wildlife  artist  Bob  Hines  and  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior’s  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  illustrates  all  of  the  major 
species  of  ducks  and  geese  in  fall  migration  plumage.  Unlike  other  field  guides 
which  show  mating  colors,  Ducks  at  a Distance  offers  invaluable  identification 
clues  for  students,  hunters,  and  everyone  who  enjoys  a bird  walk  in  the  autumn. 

Ducks  at  a Distance  packs  a variety  of  vital  information  for  identifying 
waterfowl  species  into  its  24  pages— shapes,  colors,  voices,  flight  patterns, 
rising  views,  and  flock  formations. 

Orders  are  now  being  accepted  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  at  25  cents  a copy.  For  the 
convenience  of  hunters,  bird  lovers,  students,  clubs,  organizations,  and  other 
interested  groups  and  individuals,  a 25  per  cent  discount  is  allowed  on  all 
purchases  of  100  or  more  copies  to  be  mailed  to  one  address. 
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John  Sullivan  Named  Field  Director,  Northeast  Field  Office, 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 


Appointment  of  John  Sullivan  as 
Field  Director  in  Charge  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation’s  North- 
east Office  at  Philadelphia  was  an- 
nounced recently  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

The  Northeast  Field  Office  has  juris- 
diction over  the  Bureau’s  activities  in 
the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land and  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a lawyer,  is  a former 
deputy  attorney  for  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  specialized  in  con- 
servation matters.  He  is  widely  known 
in  the  region  where  he  will  serve,  hav- 
ing been  active  both  as  a sportsman 
and  an  attorney. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Field 


Director,  Mr.  Sullivan  served  as  first 
assistant  chief  counsel.  General  State 
Authority,  Harrisburg,  1962-63;  deputy 
attorney  general,  State  Department  of 
Justice,  Harrisburg,  1955-62;  and  in 
private  practice  from  1946  to  1955. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Outdoor  Writ- 
ers’ Association  of  America  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers’  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Sullivan  holds  two  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
receiving  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1930, 
and  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  1942.  He  is 
married  and  has  two  children,  a son 
now  attending  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Atlanta,  Ga.;  and  a 
daughter  who  is  a student  at  Shipley 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

He  resides  at  100  Chetwynd  Drive, 
Rosemont,  Pa. 


WOOD  DUCK  NESTING  BOX  was  shown  to  100  persons  attending  an  Erie  County  farm 
tour  this  summer.  Land  Management  Officer  Russell  Meyer,  Waterford,  is  shown  explain- 
ing the  nesting  box  program  on  State  Game  Lands  218,  Erie  County's  Seigel  Marsh  area. 


CANVAS3ACK2  IfEDUZAVG 


Bow  species  Ape  diver9,  and  torn 

PREFER  LARGE  bODIES  OF  OPEN  WATER. 
CANVAS BACK 

DRAKE*- RED  HEAD) BLACK  AND  WHITE  BODY 
HEN-BROWN  HEAD  AND  BREAST; SLATE-BROWN  BODY. 

REDHEAD 

DRAKE-  RED  HEAD*,  BLACK  AND  GRAY  BODY. 

HEN -BROWN  HEAD  AND  BODY. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

SUNRISE-SUNSET  TABLE 

The  following  times  of  sunrise  and  sunset  are  based  on  the  77th  Meridian  which  runs 
north  and  south  through  Eastern  Adams  County,  Harrisburg  Airport,  Williamsport  and 
Eastern  Tioga  County.  Times  shown  are  EASTERN  STANDARD  TIME. 

Hunters  in  localities  east  or  west  of  the  77th  Meridian  should  note  that  there  is  a 
considerable  variation  in  sunrise-sunset  times  from  those  shown  before  (as  much  as  8 
minutes  earlier  in  Philadelphia  and  12  minutes  later  in  Pittsburgh).  Check  your  local 
weather  station  for  correct  information. 


SEPT. 

OCT. 

NOV. 

DEC. 

Date 

Rise 

A.M. 

Set 

P.M. 

Rise 

A.M. 

Set 

P.M. 

Rise 

A.M. 

Set 

P.M. 

Rise 

A.M. 

Set 

P.M. 

1 

.......  5:34 

6:40 

6:03 

5:50 

6:36 

5:05 

7:10 

4:42 

2 

5:35 

6:38 

6:04 

5:49 

6:38 

5:04 

7:11 

4:42 

3 

5:36 

6:36 

6:05 

5:47 

6:39 

5:03 

7:12 

4:42 

4 

5:37 

6:35 

6:06 

5:45 

6:40 

5:02 

7:13 

4:42 

5 

..... . 5:38 

6:33 

6:07 

5:44 

6:41 

5:00 

7:14 

4:42 

6 

- 5:39 

6:32 

6:08 

5:42 

6:42 

4:59 

7:15 

4:41 

7 

5:40 

6:30 

6:09 

5:41 

6:43 

4:58 

7:16 

4:41 

8 

5:41 

6.28 

6:10 

5:39 

6:45 

4:57 

7:17 

4:41 

9 

5:42 

6:27 

6:11 

5:37 

6:46 

4:56 

7:18 

4:41 

10  

5:43 

6:25 

6:12 

5:36 

6:47 

4:55 

7:19 

4:41 

11  

.......  5:44 

6:23 

6:13 

5:34 

6:48 

4:54 

7:20 

4:42 

12  

5:45 

6:22 

6:15 

5:33 

6:49 

4:53 

7:20 

4:42 

13  

5:46 

6:20 

6:16 

5:31 

6:50 

4:53 

7:21 

4:42 

14  

.......  5:47 

6:18 

6:17 

5:30 

6:52 

4:52 

7:22 

4:42 

15  

......  5:48 

6:17 

6:18 

5:28 

6:53 

4:51 

7:23 

4:42 

16  

5:49 

6:15 

6:19 

5:27 

6:54 

4:50 

7:23 

4:43 

17  

5:50 

6:13 

6:20 

5:25 

6:55 

4:49 

7:24 

4:43 

18  

.......  5:51 

6:12 

6:21 

5:24 

6:56 

4:49 

7:25 

4:43 

19  

5:52 

6:10 

6:22 

5:22 

6:57 

4:48 

7:25 

4:44 

20  

5:53 

6:08 

6:23 

5:21 

6:58 

4:47 

7:26 

4:44 

21  

5:54 

6:07 

6:24 

5:19 

7:00 

4:47 

7:26 

4:45 

22  

5:55 

6:05 

6:25 

5:18 

7:01 

4:46 

7:27 

4:45 

23  

5:55 

6:03 

6:26 

5:17 

7:02 

4:45 

7:27 

4:46 

24  

5:56 

6:02 

6:27 

5:15 

7:03 

4:45 

7:28 

4:46 

25  

5:57 

6:00 

6:29 

5:14 

7:04 

4:44 

7:28 

4:47 

26  

5:58 

5:58 

6:30 

5:13 

7:05 

4:44 

7:29 

4:47 

27  

.......  5:59 

5:57 

6:31 

5:11 

7:06 

4:44 

7:29 

4:48 

28  

6:00 

5:55 

6:32 

5:10 

7:07 

4:43 

7:29 

4:49 

29  ... 

6:01 

5:54 

6:33 

5:09 

7:08 

4:43 

7:29 

4:50 

30  

6:02 

5:52 

6:34 

5:07 

7:09 

4:43 

7:30 

4:50 

31  

6:35 

5:06 

7:30 

4:51 
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1963  PENNSYLVANIA  OPEN  SEASONS  FOR  WATERFOWL  AND 
OTHER  MICRATORY  CAME  BIRDS  UNDER  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  REGULATIONS 
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GAME  NEWS 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue 

DEER  IN  HIGH  GEAR  presents  a most  difficult  target  for  bow  hunters.  The  object  in  a 
deer  drive  during  the  archery  season  is  to  get  the  deer  moving — but  moving  slowly. 


To  Down  a Deer 

Part  II— Togetherness 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


LAST  month  we  discussed  bow 
hunting  Indian  style,  or  still  hunt- 
ing. Since  considerably  less  prepara- 
tion is  needed  in  advance  for  gang 
hunting  or  cooperative  hunting,  we’ve 
saved  this  discussion  for  the  current 
month  of  October.  Anyway,  this  is  the 
type  of  hunting  you  might  rely  upon 
if  your  individual  efforts  do  not  pro- 
duce. 

Actually,  it  may  not  be  completely 
logical  to  separate  or  define  individ- 
ual hunting  as  Indian  style.  Records 
show  that,  for  instance,  in  what  is 
now  known  as  Acadia  National  Park 
on  Mount  Desert  Island  at  the  south- 
ern edge  of  Maine,  Indians  once  prac- 
ticed gang  hunting. 

Archaeologists  have  found  evidence 


that  thousands  of  years  ago  Indians 
on  the  island  cooperated  to  drive  the 
then  common  moose  into  the  water. 
There  they  were  killed  by  bow  and 
arrow.  The  record  does  not  indicate 
whether  these  moose  were  driven  into 
the  sea  which  surrounds  the  island  or 
into  the  beautiful  inland  clear-water 
lakes. 

However,  today  we  look  upon  gang 
hunting  for  deer  as  a relatively  mod- 
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ern  innovation.  The  classic  picture 
of  Indian  hunting  shows  a brave 
crouched  behind  a bush  at  a watering 
hole  attempting  to  kill  his  deer  at 
evening. 

How  Gang  Hunting  Began 

Modern  gang  hunting,  of  course, 
originated  with  the  gun  hunter  who 
found  that  he  could  get  best  results  or 
increase  his  individual  chance  of  a 
trophy  by  hunting  in  cooperation  with 
others.  This  was  particularly  true  after 
the  turn  of  the  century  when  great 
areas  of  woodland  were  cut  off  for 
timber  and  for  tannic  acid  needed  in 
the  curing  of  leather.  Too,  the  clear- 
ing of  woodland  for  farming  purposes 
created  peninsulas  and  islands  of  for- 
ests which  abounded  with  deer.  These 
deer  developed  because  of  the  abun- 
dant browse  created  after  the  ever- 
green forests  were  removed  and  sec- 
ond growth  hardwoods  took  their 
place. 

In  more  recent  years,  since  the  deer 
herd  in  Pennsylvania  increased  to  a 
phenomenal  size,  the  ease  with  which 
hunters  could  kill  their  own  deer 
somewhat  negated  the  need  for  huge 
gangs  to  drive  the  animals.  Individ- 
ual big  game  hunting  became  more 
and  more  popular  during  the  depres- 
sion of  the  thirties.  Deer  were  abun- 
dant. The  price  of  a beefsteak  was 
important  to  the  unemployed.  A deer 
in  the  food  locker  became  an  eco- 
nomic consideration. 

This  was  the  system  and  the  situ- 
ation which  presented  itself  when  the 
first  archery  season  was  officially  de- 
clared in  Pennsylvania. 

Those  of  us  who  had  previously 
hunted  deer  during  the  gunning  sea- 
sons knew  that  it  was  primarily  a 
waste  of  time  on  the  average  day  to 
hunt  singly  between  the  hours  of  nine 
in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  after- 
noon. The  one  exception  to  this  was 
on  rainy  days  when  deer  were  more 
apt  to  be  wandering  around  in  the 
thickets. 

Since  Saturday  is  traditionally  the 


day  free  from  work,  we  found  that 
the  bulk  of  the  day  was  spent  in  non- 
productive hunting.  True,  we  could 
occasionally  bounce  a deer  from  its 
nest,  but  it  meant  either  taking  a 
doubtful  running  shot,  if  we  were 
lucky  enough  to  approach  that  close, 
or  missing  out  altogether  on  a chance 
to  score.  All  we  did  was  disturb  the 
deer  in  our  favorite  hunting  areas. 
They  were  less  apt  to  follow  their 
normal  trail  patterns  later  in  the  day 
and  come  to  the  stands  we  had  pre- 
viously picked  out  to  wait  for  them. 

Although  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a hunter  who  would  admit  this, 
the  primary  reason  individuals  do  not 
like  to  hunt  with  a gang  is  because 
of  the  traditional  sharing  of  the 
trophy.  Only  one  deer  makes  a big 
day  for  even  a large  gang  of  hunters 
seeking  them  with  the  bow. 

In  our  area,  this  problem  has  been 
eliminated. 

No  matter  how  many  hunt  in  our 
gang,  the  man  who  kills  a deer  with 
a bow  and  arrow  gets  everything  there 
is  to  have.  This  may  be  a once-in-a- 
lifetime  event,  and  we  don’t  want  to 
take  one  thing  from  him.  He  can  take 
his  deer  and  show  it  off  for  a week  if 
he  wants  to.  It’s  all  his,  and  we  are 
only  too  happy  to  have  been  able  to 
help  him  enjoy  this  tremendous  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  only  natural  that  we  follow 
much  the  same  pattern  in  cooperative 
hunting  for  deer  with  the  bow  as  we 
do  with  the  gun.  The  minor  differ- 
ences, however,  are  most  important  to 
those  contemplating  a gang  hunt. 

Pre-planning  Is  a Must 

Pre-planning  is  the  primary  requisite 
for  a successful  gang  hunt.  Two  men 
who  are  completely  familiar  with  the 
territory  to  be  hunted  should  be 
chosen  as  captain  and  co-captain.  It 
is  tough  enough  setting  up  a good 
drive  under  early  fall  conditions  with- 
out the  added  handicap  of  not  know- 
ing the  country. 

Each  of  these  men  must  be  willing 
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PARTY  OF  FIVE  OR  MORE  bowmen  hunting  together  must  fill  out  a roster,  as  this 
group  is  doing.  Not  more  than  25  hunters  may  cooperate  in  deer  hunting,  either  with 
the  bow  or  with  the  gun  during  the  regular  season. 


to  work  for  the  gang.  It  is  their  job 
to  place  the  drivers  and  standers.  Con- 
sequently, each  of  them  will  travel  at 
least  25  per  cent  more  than  any  of  the 
other  hunters  during  the  average  day. 

Furthermore,  they  must  frequently 
subjugate  their  own  interest  to  that  of 
the  men  they  direct.  They  will  not 
infrequently  find  themselves  out  on 
the  end  of  a stand  with  nowhere  in 
particular  to  go  after  having  placed 
archers  at  the  best  positions. 

The  most  important  consideration 
is  the  condition  of  the  woodland  at 
this  time  of  year.  Foliage  is  heavy, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  move  deer  in  a 
straight  line  for  any  great  distance. 
Most  gangs  make  their  first  mistake 
when  they  attempt  to  drive  areas 
much  too  large  to  cover  properly. 

A drive  should  be  planned  so  that 
deer  will  be  forced  to  go  to  areas  of 
relative  safety.  Otherwise,  they  will 
take  off  at  speeds  which  preclude  any 
positive  marksmanship  on  the  part  of 
the  hunters.  Roughly  speaking,  drivers 
should  be  no  farther  apart  than  100 
feet,  depending  upon  the  type  of 


cover. 

Whether  or  not  to  make  noise  on 
the  drive  can  be  an  important  ques- 
tion. In  extremely  thick  brush  a low 
whistle  will  tend  to  keep  the  deer 
moving  without  alarming  them  to  any 
great  degree,  and  it  will  help  to  keep 
the  drivers  lined  up  properly  so  that 
they  don’t  go  wandering  off  in  all 
directions.  It  is  tough  keeping  a solid 
front  in  thick  brush. 

In  more  open  woods,  where  it  is 
easier  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
your  drive,  it  is  probably  best  to  make 
a completely  silent  drive.  Because  of 
the  more  open  area,  deer  are  apt  to  be 
more  easily  stampeded. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  drive,  or 
terrain,  there  is  one  inflexible  rule. 
Move  slowly.  Your  only  purpose,  in 
any  event,  is  to  get  the  deer  moving. 
If  you  start  them  out  slowly  you  in- 
crease the  chance  for  shooting  on  the 
driving  line  as  well  as  on  the  standing 
line.  In  fact,  it  is  best  for  the  drivers 
to  hesitate  occasionally  for  a minute 
or  so  to  allow  any  deer  to  come  their 
way.  However,  at  all  times  the  driver 
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PGC  Photo  by  John  Behel 

END  OF  A SUCCESSFUL  BOW  HUNT  sometimes  includes  "deer  on  a pole."  Too  often, 
the  unhappy  end  to  a perfectly  planned  drive  during  archery  season  finds  the  deer  moving 
at  top  speed  through  both  standers  and  drivers. 


must  be  aware  of  other  hunters  so 
that  he  can  be  free  to  safely  take  a 
shot  if  it  presents  itself. 

Standers  should  be  spaced  so  that 
they  have  a good  area  to  oversee,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  provide  that 
shooters  do  not  overlap  areas  too 
much.  Otherwise,  you’ll  have  unhappy 
hunters  if  somebody  shoots  out  of  turn 
and  frightens  a deer  approaching  a 
stand.  In  general,  a stander  should  be 
placed  much  as  he  would  if  he  was 
still  hunting  by  himself. 

Since  deer  are  less  alarmed  at  this 
time  of  year  than  later  on,  it  must  be 
considered  that  they  may  bunch  up 
between  the  drivers  and  standers. 
Consequently,  extreme  care  must  be 
used  so  that  if  the  deer  suddenly 
break  out,  arrows  will  not  be  care- 
lessly released  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  drive  deer 
across  an  opening  such  as  a log  road 
or  a patch  of  old  ground,  standers 
should  be  placed  inside  the  woods 
nearest  the  drivers.  Deer  will  almost 
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always  hesitate  before  attempting  to 
cross  such  a narrow  area,  particularly 
when  they  are  disturbed.  Once  they 
make  up  their  minds  to  cross,  they 
frequently  do  so  in  high  gear.  It  nat- 
urally follows,  then,  that  the  best 
shooting  will  be  at  the  point  where 
the  deer  stop  to  reconnoiter. 

With  the  very  rare  exception  where 
deer  might  head  downhill  to  a 
swampy  thicket,  they  will  head  uphill 
when  disturbed.  Consequently,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  drive  them  in  the  direc- 
tion they  are  most  likely  to  head  nat- 
urally. On  the  other  hand,  the  tops  of 
wooded  ridges  are  frequently  bedding 
places  for  deer  during  the  daytime. 
If  you  drive  such  areas,  it  is  essential 
to  have  a knowledge  of  which  direc- 
tion the  deer  are  most  likely  to  break 
for  safety.  There,  of  course,  is  where 
your  standers  should  be  secluded. 

Of  all  the  factors  that  can  work 
against  you  in  such  hunting,  excessive 
noise  is  the  greatest  detriment. 

Since  we  frequently  break  in  young- 
sters to  the  sport  of  bow  hunting,  this 
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creates  quite  a problem.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  get  even  grown  men 
to  realize  that  they  must  talk  in  whis- 
pers or  use  hand  signs  once  they  are 
in  the  general  area  that  a drive  is  to 
be  staged. 

This  is  most  important. 

Although  deer  will  tolerate  normal 
conversation  and  automobile  noises 
close  to  their  coverts  if  these  sounds 
are  normally  heard  there,  the  intru- 
sion of  hunters  is  a signal  to  alert 
every  animal  in  the  area.  I have  seen 
deer  jumped  quite  close  to  farm  build- 
ings where  barking  dogs,  machinery, 
and  human  sounds  carry  on  through- 
out the  day.  Yet,  the  very  first  step 
into  the  woods  by  a hunter  not  asso- 
ciated with  these  normal  sounds  will 
often  send  a deer  hightailing  it  else- 
where. 

Although  it  is  important  for  every- 
one to  use  the  utmost  caution  relative 
to  human  noises,  the  group  that  is  to 
be  on  the  stand  must  be  doubly 
cautious. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  drive 
deer  slowly  upwind.  This  is  a consid- 
eration regardless  of  the  terrain  or 
previous  plans.  You  can  move  deer 
crosswind,  and  you  can  even  move 
them  upwind  on  the  first  day  of  the 
gunning  season  when  they  are  con- 
fused and  human  scents  are  scattered 
throughout  the  forest.  But,  on  a cau- 
tious, carefully  planned  bow  hunt, 
you  must  obey  the  wind. 

It  is  sometimes  almost  as  tough  to 
drive  deer  downwind  as  it  is  upwind, 


and  the  crosswind  approach  will  often 
be  better  than  either.  Although  deer 
naturally  travel  upwind,  particularly 
if  alarmed,  you  can  move  them  just 
so  far  against  their  wishes.  As  soon  as 
they  wind  the  standers  they  will  start 
milling  around  trying  to  decide  which 
escape  is  best.  When  they  do  move 
they  move  fast. 

Unfortunately  and  too  often,  the 
unhappy  end  to  a perfectly  planned 
drive  will  find  deer  moving  at  top 
speed  out  through  both  standers  and 
drivers. 

Deer  are  smart.  Otherwise,  they 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  inroads  of  civilization.  In 
trying  to  outwit  them,  we  have  prob- 
lems that  make  hunting  them  a sport 
of  the  finest.  Since  all  of  the  factors 
which  work  in  favor  of  the  deer  are 
intensified  during  the  archery  season, 
we  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us. 

Despite  the  odds  against  the  archer, 
it  can  be  expected  that  about  1,500 
deer  will  become  top  trophies  this 
month.  Whether  it  is  a small  doe  or  a 
big  buck  that  becomes  your  individ- 
ual trophy,  the  experience  of  taking  it 
is  certain  to  be  among  the  finest  and 
the  most  thrilling  in  your  hunting 
memories. 

If,  for  some  reason  I was  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  but  one  method  and  one 
target  in  hunting,  I would  choose  to 
be  out  there  with  you  during  October 
—bow  hunting  for  deer. 

Next  month  — “Big  Thrills  With 
Small  Game.” 


Kids  Wrong,  Fawn  Not  Lost 

The  following  incident  occurred  at  Promised  Land  State  Park  in  Pike 
County  and  was  reported  by  Park  Superintendent  Sandy  Shelton: 

Two  kids  were  out  fishing  in  a rowboat,  and  had  their  dog  along.  The  dog 
spotted  a fawn  on  the  shore  of  Conservation  Island,  jumped  out  of  the  boat 
and  swam  towards  the  fawn.  The  fawn,  being  frightened,  jumped  into  the 
lake  but  couldn’t  swim.  The  kids  pulled  it  out  of  the  water  and  brought  it  to 
me.  Without  wasting  any  time  we  went  back  to  Conservation  Island  to  the 
place  where  the  fawn  was  first  seen.  Immediately  it  began  to  bleat  (like  a 
lamb)  and  the  doe  was  heard  crashing  through  the  underbrush.  I told  the 
kids  to  put  the  fawn  down  and  stand  clear,  and  in  a minute  the  doe  and  the 
fawn  were  reunited  and  took  off  together. 
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"I  SAT  DOWN  on  the  back  steps  and  looked  dismally  at  the  heap  of  assorted  game.'1 

A Hunting  “We"  Will  Qo 

By  Eleanore  H.  Lesser 


I SAT  down  on  the  back  steps  and 
looked  dismally  at  that  everlasting 
heap  of  assorted  game— a pheasant,  a 
grouse,  and  three  rabbits  draped  over 
the  porch  railing. 

“Why  can’t  you  clean  your  own 
game?”  I finally  got  up  the  courage  to 
ask.  But  I didn’t  wait  for  an  answer. 

“I  know,  I know.  Because  you  have 
to  check  the  hounds,  clean  your  gun 
and  dress  your  boots.”  I picked  up  a 
rabbit  by  the  ears  and  gave  it  a sneer. 

Walter  was  positively  elated.  “The 
hounds  were  terrific  today,  Honey, 
we  got  off  to  a poor  start  but  ended 
up  in  fine  style.” 

“So  I noticed,”  I replied  dejectedly. 
“The  freezer  will  be  full  up  by  the 
end  of  the  season  if  we  keep  up  at 
this  rate,”  he  rambled  on.  “Pheasants 
in  February,  grouse  in  March,  squirrels 
in  May,  rabbits  in  June.  ...  I think 


we’ll  concentrate  on  rabbits  next  Sat- 
urday.” 

Next  Saturday!  I was  jolted  from 
this  nightmare  of  bloody  game.  Next 
Saturday  he  had  promised  me  we’d 
go  to  town.  Not  next  Saturday,  I de- 
cided determinedly,  unless.  . . . 

“You  promised  me  we’d  go  to  town 
next  Saturday,”  I said  coyly,  “but  il 
you’d  rather  we  went  hunting,  I think 
we  could  put  it  off  for  another  week, 
dear.” 

“We?!”  He  looked  very  pained. 
“We!  . . . now  wait  a minute,  when  I 
said  we  I meant  the  hounds,  not  yon. 
Now  don’t  start  that  again,  I am  not 
taking  you  hunting  and  that’s  FINAL!” 

We  will  spare  you  what  followed 
and  let  it  suffice  to  say  I stood  my 
ground. 

However,  from  that  moment  on  un- 
til the  fatal  day,  hardly  a civil  word 


SO 
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was  exchanged  between  us.  Walter 
grumbled  all  week  long  about  various 
things,  among  them  his  job,  his  foot- 
ball team,  and  the  condition  of  the 
car,  which  he  should  fix  this  Satur- 
day. And  finally,  after  conjuring  up 
an  important  appointment  he  had  for- 
gotten this  Saturday,  to  no  avail,  he 
launched  into  a lecture  which  any 
filibustering  senator  would  give  his 
eye  teeth  to  have. 

Wooded  Paradise 

That  wooded  paradise  where  he 
spent  so  many  rapturous  hours  sud- 
denly became  a maze  which  only  an 
“expert”  woodsman  could  find  his  way 
out  of.  Next,  he  became  a fountain  of 
happy  bits  of  information  such  as : 
“You  wouldn’t  believe  how  many 
hunters  are  killed  by  idiots  who  don’t 
know  how  to  handle  a gun!” 

But  the  happy  day  was  drawing  ever 
nearer,  and  one  evening  Walter  stum- 
bled into  the  house  loaded  down  with 
gun  and  gear  he  had  borrowed  from 
various  friends  whom  he  had  sworn 
to  secrecy  about  this  wildcat  venture. 

Since  his  gun  is  any  hunter’s  most 
precious  possession,  the  only  one  Wal- 
ter could  scare  up  was  an  ancient 
twelve-gauge,  the  safety  of  which  was 
so  difficult  to  work  it  required  the 
strength  of  Gargantua.  Unfortunately, 
Gargantua  was  not  on  my  side  of  the 
family,  so  we  decided  that  I should 
leave  the  bolt  action  open  until  the 
ancient  weapon  was  actually  pointed 
“at  a rabbit.”  The  borrowed  gear  was 
large  enough  to  fit  friend  Gargantua, 
and  I had  to  turn  up  and  take  in 
everything  but  my  own  underwear. 
A hunting  license  was  procured,  and 
a red  hat,  because,  “all  woodsmen 
wear  a hat  in  the  woods.”  And  finally, 
early  to  bed  Friday  night. 

Agreed,  5 a.m.  is  a fantastic  hour, 
but  since  we  had  to  drive  30  miles  to 
a very  special  spot,  and  since  rabbits 
have  the  annoying  habit  of  feeding 
early,  our  happy  hunter  set  the  clock. 

At  5 a.m.,  however.  Happy  Hunter 
huddled  under  the  covers  and  bel- 


lowed, “Shut  that  thing  off  before  it 
wakes  the  neighbors.”  (The  closest 
neighbors  are  three  miles  away.)  1 
dressed,  I made  breakfast  and  I made 
the  lunch,  and  one  hour  and  fifty-nine 
pokes  later  I finally  roused  my  hunt- 
ing mate. 

A silent  breakfast  ensued.  Finally 
we  packed  the  car,  our  beagles  look- 
ing at  me  in  disbelief.  At  the  end  of 
the  driveway  Walter  grumbled,  “Got 
your  hat?” 

“Forgot.” 

“Well  go  back  and  get  it;  all  woods- 
men wear  hats  in  the  woods.” 

Sixty  seconds  later  we  were  off, 
Walter  growling  about  our  late  start, 
the  beagles  champing  at  the  bit,  and 
me  adjusting  my  red  hat  (all  woods- 
men wear  one  in  the  woods). 

The  day  dawned  gloriously  and  I 
was  determined  to  be  cheerful  despite 
the  rather  chilly  figure  sitting  next  to 
me.  “Isn’t  it  beautiful  out?”  I com- 
mented. 

“We  came  out  to  hunt,  not  to  enjoy 


"THE  BORROWED  GEAR  was  large 
enough  to  fit  Gargantua,  and  I had  to  turn 
up  and  take  in  everything  but  my  own 
underwear." 
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"SQUEEZING  UNDER  a barbed  wire 
fence,  I immediately  tore  my  borrowed 
trousers." 

the  scenery,’’  was  the  dry  reply.  “You 
can  see  the  same  thing  out  the  kitchen 
window.’’ 

I started  to  answer  that  we  weren’t 
hunting  now,  this  very  minute,  but 
decided  better  of  it.  I settled  down  to 
enjoy  the  scenery  alone  and  to  try  to 
keep  the  hounds  from  trampling  me 
to  death. 

After  15  minutes  of  deadly  silence 
the  happy  hunter  relented  a bit  and 
spoke.  I listened,  realizing  suddenly 
that  I had  hardly  heard  his  voice  for 
almost  a week.  ( Except,  of  course, 
for  an  eruption  or  two.) 

“As  long  as  there’s  no  getting  out  of 
it,  you  may  as  well  know  a little  about 
rabbit  hunting,”  he  began.  “Never 
close  your  bolt  down  until  you  POSI- 
TIVELY see  game.  That’s  acting  as 
your  safety  since  you  can’t  work  the 
regular  one.  Never  shoot  at  a moving 
object  until  you  can  see  it  clearly  . . . 
hunters  aren’t  legal  game  in  this 
county.  Remember  that.  Always  stay 
near  the  hounds  if  possible,  and  be 
careful  not  to  shoot  THEM.  Always 
keep  your  gun  moving  with  your  tar- 
get. Don’t  stop  when  you  pull  the 


trigger,  but  keep  it  moving.  Now  re- 
member that,  it’s  important.  It  really 
isn’t  sportsmanlike  to  shoot  sitting 
game,  but  suit  yourself.  Never.  . . .” 

“Isn’t  there  anything  you  DO  some- 
times?” I asked. 

“All  right,  all  right,  be  funny,  if  you 
don’t  want  to  learn.  . . .” 

“I’m  sorry,  I really  do,”  I replied. 

“Now  as  I was  saying,  never  go 
without  your  red  hat,  because  . . .” 

“.  . . all  woodsmen  wear  hats  in  the 
woods,"  I finished. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  genuinely  sur- 
prised. “That’s  just  what  I was  going 
to  say!” 

We  arrived  finally  and  I fell  out  of 
the  car,  or  rather  was  dragged  by  the 
two  eager  hounds.  Immediately,  I 
tore  my  borrowed  trousers  squeezing 
under  a barbed  wire  fence.  Then 
quite  suddenly,  while  loading  my  gun 
(with  great  difficulty)  the  realization 
finally  hit  me.  After  years  of  begging, 
bribing,  nagging,  threatening,  here  I 
was  . . . hunting!!! 

Clump-Jumping 

Because  rabbits  like  the  swamp,  we 
started  in  that  pleasant  locale.  After 
sinking  to  my  knees  a half  dozen 
times,  I finally  mastered  the  art  of 
clump-jumping,  just  as  I was  con- 
gratulating myself  on  my  accomplish- 
ment, a rabbit  hopped  from  nowhere, 
right  on  past  me.  “Honey,”  I called  in 
my  sweetest  voice,  “there  went  a 
rabbit.” 

“Well  . . . well  . . . call  the  hounds,” 
he  yelled. 

I called.  “Here  boys  ...  I mean 
girls  ...  I mean  boy  and  girl.” 

Thoroughly  disgusted,  Walter  bel- 
lowed in  a voice  I had  never  HEARD 
before. 

‘“Honey,”  I cried  out,  “there’s  an- 
other hunter  calling  our  dogs!” 

“That’s  me  you  ninny,”  he  screamed, 
and  continued  in  a voice  that  could 
be  heard  in  four  counties. 

The  hounds  picked  up  the  scent  of 
the  rabbit  and  were  off  “giving 
tongue”  (I  picked  all  this  up  listening 
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to  the  “boys”).  Walter  stationed  me 
where  I had  jumped  the  rabbit  and 
we  waited  ( Rabbits  almost  always 
come  back  to  the  spot  they  left,  I was 
told ) . And  sure  enough,  he  came  back 
on  schedule.  I shot  and  missed  him. 
But  Walter  got  him,  and  all  the  others 
and  even  a grouse  to  boot.  There  I 
stood,  empty-handed,  except  for  my 
hat  which  popped  off  my  head  at  the 
mere  sight  of  a twig. 

“Put  that  thing  back  on  your  head 
and  let’s  go  get  some  grub,”  said  the 
happy  hunter,  who  was  REALLY 
happy  now. 

After  lunch  (of  which  the  dogs  ate 
half),  Walter  decided  we’d  hunt  the 
“toe  of  the  ridge  because  the  plan- 
tation there  afforded  good  cover.  . . .” 

“You  hunt  the  toe  of  the  ridge,”  I 
said,  exhausted,  “I’ll  hunt  the  arch 
and  the  heel  . . . it’s  closer.” 

“Are  you  coming  or  not?”  he  said, 
ignoring  me. 

«TJ  • I” 

Im  coming! 

We  got  to  the  plantation.  I expected 
to  see  cotton,  but  saw  only  spruces 
instead.  The  hounds  went  in  and  Walt 
joined  them,  beating  about  to  give  me 
a better  chance. 

Every  Rabbit  Took  Off 

I stood  at  the  corner  watching. 
With  all  that  commotion  every  rabbit 
in  the  area  suddenly  took  off.  I saw 
one  coming  my  way,  raised  my  gun, 
lowered  it  and  closed  the  bolt,  raised 
it  again  and  looked  down  the  barrel 
only  to  see  my  husband’s  face  at  the 
end  of  it.  “Get  out  of  my  way,”  I 
yelled,  “you’re  spoiling  my  shot.”  He 
Got!!! 

Somehow  I managed  to  keep  fol- 
lowing that  rabbit.  “Don’t  stop  when 
you  pull  the  trigger  ...”  I remem- 
bered, but  just  as  I was  about  to  fire, 
the  rabbit  stopped.  A rather  unortho- 
dox thing  to  do,  I thought.  Certain 
words  came  back  to  me.  “Sitting  game 
. . . unsportsmanlike  . . .”  and  that 
sneer  when  Walter  said  it,  as  though 
he  expected  me  to.  Determined  to  be 
a sportsman,  I started  in  on  a cam- 


paign to  arouse  the  rodent.  “Shooo!” 
I said.  “Scat!”  Still  no  movement.  I 
jumped  up  and  down  and  waved  my 
arms  frantically.  He  is  dead  of  fright, 
I thought.  “You  hoo!”  “Oh  well,”  I 
said  aloud,  raising  my  eyes  towards 
the  heavens,  “don’t  say  I didn’t  try.” 
Just  then,  at  a yelp  from  the  hounds, 
my  statue  came  to  life.  I took  careful 
aim,  fired,  and  was  promptly  blown 
backwards  into  the  brush. 

Just  as  I was  picking  myself  up  and 
worrying  about  in  what  state  I was 
going  to  return  the  clothes  I was  wear- 
ing, Walter  came  crashing  through 
the  brush  clutching  a rabbit  by  the 
ears. 

“You  got  him,  honey  . . . you  got 
him!  I told  you  you  would,  what  a 
shot,  you’re  a natural,  wait’ll  the  boys 
hear  about  this!” 

The  boys  did  hear  about  it  ...  at 
least  a hundred  times,  and  so  did 
everyone  else  in  the  county.  And  me? 
How  did  I feel  about  it?  Meet  you  at 
the  toe  of  the  ridge  next  Saturday, 
fellas!!! 


"I  JUMPED  UP  AND  DOWN  and  waved 
my  arms  frantically.  I thought  he  was  dead 
of  fright." 
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The  Excitement  of 
A Boy  and  His  Bog  on  . . . 


Danny’s  First  Rabbit  Hunt 

By  D@n  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


NICKY  sensed  a rabbit  nesting 
among  the  cluster  of  frost-with- 
ered briers.  The  hound  dived  into  the 
weed  entanglement;  out  bounced  a 
startled  bunny.  The  bobbing  white 
tail  kept  tabs  on  the  rabbit’s  erratic 
flight  across  the  brier  patch.  Instantly 
the  serenity  that  enveloped  the  color- 
ful countryside  rang  with  a melodious 
chorus,  as  Nicky  gave  chase. 

“There  goes  a bunny!”  Danny 
shouted. 

This  was  Danny’s  first  rabbit  hunt. 
It  was  questionable  whether  the  boy 
or  canine  was  more  excited  with  the 
initial  rabbit  discovery  this  day.  Be- 
fore Dad  could  swing  his  shotgun  into 
action,  the  bunny  disappeared  amidst 
thick  underbrush.  Responsibility  now 
fell  on  Nicky  to  trail  the  ’tail.  Hopes 
were  pinned  on  the  rabbit  running  its 
normal  circular  pattern  rather  than 
plunging  into  one  of  the  many  chuck 
burrows  on  this  farm. 

Nicky’s  deep  trail  voice  was  sheer 
music  to  Danny.  During  the  late  sum- 
mer training  season,  the  boy  accom- 
panied his  parent  on  field  trips  de- 
signed to  build  the  beagle’s  endurance 
and  develop  fast  leg  work  required  in 
the  autumn  bunny  roundup.  Long 
after  each  practice  session  abated, 


Danny  dreamed  of  the  musical  ca- 
dence far  into  the  night.  Now  the 
haunting  chorus  again  reeled  through 
his  mind. 


A Bright  Goal 

Danny  was  familiar  with  the  cir- 
cular pattern  usually  woven  by  cotton- 
tails when  trailed  by  golden  voiced 
beagles.  Familiar,  too,  was  scent  and 
the  role  this  played  in  trail  work. 
Though  it  was  somewhat  of  a mystery, 
the  boy  decided  that  an  invisible  rib- 
bon enabled  a hound  to  trail  game  on 
bare  ground.  Obviously  Nicky  de- 
tected whispers  of  scent  as  his  nose 
glided  across  the  ground  floor,  sniffing 
and  snorting  like  a vacuum  cleaner. 
The  lad  was  also  able  to  recognize 
the  type  cover  bunnies  prefer.  Through 
this  premier  rabbit  adventure,  a 
bright  goal  glistened  on  his  horizon. 
He  dreamed,  someday,  of  owning  a 
shotgun  and  pursuing  this  game  with 
a little  merry  beagle  all  his  own. 

“Why  can’t  I have  a shotgun  now?” 
he  questioned.  “I’m  big  enough  to 
handle  one.  And  I bet  I could  score 
two  out  of  every  three  rabbits  that 
broke  cover!”  he  added  with  emphasis. 

“Sure  you  could,  Danny.  But  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Laws  explicitly  state 
that  a boy  must  be  twelve  years  of 
age  before  he  can  legally  purchase  a 
hunting  license  and  gun  game.  He 
may  then  do  so  only  when  accom- 
panied by  a parent  or  legal  guardian. 
You  must  wait  a few  more  years.  In 
the  meantime,  help  train  Nicky,  enjoy 
the  chase  and  the  walk  through  the 
country  landscape.  You  may  have  a 
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DANNY  HAD  HELPED  train  Nicky,  the  beagle,  for  fast  leg  work  but  today  was  the  boy's 
first  rabbit  hunt. 


hunting  license  on  your  twelfth  birth- 
day. Then,  with  four  years  apprentice- 
ship, you’re  ready  to  hunt  on  your 
own,  providing,  of  course,  you  have 
learned  well  the  rules  for  safe  gun 
handling,  and  are  responsible  and  re- 
spectful of  the  firearms  involved,”  his 
father  explained. 

During  the  gun-age  discussion, 
Nicky’s  voice  grew  steadily  fainter. 
Then  silence  settled  over  the  land- 
scape. The  beagle  had  apparently  lost 
the  trail  or  the  rabbit  dived  into  a 
woodchuck  burrow.  Only  rasping  calls 
from  passing  crows,  and  a few  distant 
I gun  reports  drifted  toward  the  two 
hunters.  Danny  grew  uneasy.  With  the 
suddenness  that  Nicky’s  voice  faded 
I from  hearing,  the  deep  baying  voice 


commenced  again,  growing  steadily 
louder  with  each  passing  second.  The 
trail  chorus  beamed  from  a wooded 
ravine,  indicating  the  rabbit  was  cir- 
cling back. 

“Keep  a sharp  eye  peeled,  son.  The 
tail  may  explode  into  view  at  any 
moment,”  his  father  advised. 

The  words  barely  left  his  lips  when 
the  rabbit  scampered  into  the  brier 
patch.  It  stopped  abruptly,  glancing 
backward  for  a glimpse  of  its  noisy 
pursuer. 

“There’s  the  bunny,”  Danny  shouted! 

The  sound  of  the  boy’s  excited  voice 
jolted  the  cottontail  into  flight.  Then 
the  16-gauge  spoke,  and  the  bunny 
rolled.  Nick,  at  full  cadence,  raced 
into  the  field.  Following  close  on  the 
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WHEN  THE  GUN  SPOKE,  the  rabbit  rolled.  Nicky  had  enjoyed  a good  chase  before 
the  rabbit  had  circled  back  toward  the  hunters. 


hound’s  heels,  Danny  sprinted  toward 
the  brier  entanglement.  They  found 
the  rabbit.  A few  affectionate  pats  on 
Nick’s  throbbing  chest  gestured  ap- 
proval for  the  polished  performance. 

Danny  found  field  dressing  a rabbit 
a new  experience.  He  was  not  im- 
pressed, and  least  exciting  was  the 
rabbit’s  anatomy.  Yet  no  parental  dis- 
satisfaction was  displayed.  The  odd- 
shaped organs  were  part  of  life’s  proc- 
ess, so  with  a shrug  of  shoulders,  the 
boy  dismissed  the  subject  from  fur- 
ther thought  at  that  moment. 

“Always  rough  dress  game  in  the 
field.  This  prevents  meat  spoilage,” 
his  father  advised.  “Then  after  re- 
moving the  organs,  cleanse  your  hands 
with  a towel  or  cloth  carried  for  that 
purpose.” 

Nicky  remained  nearby,  nervously 
sizing  up  the  post  mortem  perform- 
ance. “Don’t  stand  there  looking  at 
us,”  Danny  spoke  authoritively.  “Go 
find  another  rabbit.” 

The  beagle  understood.  Trotting 
across  the  field  with  no  fixed  course 


in  view,  the  hound  sniffed  suspicious 
tufts  of  weeds  for  more  tantalizing 
scent. 

Prior  to  his  first  rabbit  hunt,  Danny 
was  outfitted  with  hunting  apparel. 
Several  startling  things  were  discov- 
ered. Few  sport  shops  stock  hunting 
coats  in  boys’  sizes.  “Never  have  any 
calls  for  boys’  coats,”  is  the  usual  an- 
swer received  at  each  store.  A most 
disheartening  development.  Danny’s 
heart  was  set  on  his  dressing  the  part 
of  a hunter.  Apparently  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  demand  for  youngsters’  hunt- 
ing garments  to  interest  manufacturers 
and  retail  outlets. 

Clothing  Problems 

One  sport  shop  proprietor  suggested 
trying  an  adult’s  hunting  vest  on 
Danny.  The  idea  had  merit.  Danny 
modeled  the  vest.  The  garment,  of 
lightweight  duck  material,  contained 
a rubberized  game  pocket,  elastic 
shell  loops  and  side  pockets.  It  fit 
well  across  the  shoulders.  In  length, 
however,  the  vest  reached  the  boy’s 
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knees.  Though  on  the  large  side,  it 
proved  satisfactory.  Danny,  of  course, 
was  delighted  with  the  purchase. 

A similar  situation  developed  when 
shopping  for  rubber  footwear.  It  was 
surprising  how  few  shoe  establish- 
ments stock  rubber  boots  in  boys’ 
sizes.  Four  separate  shops  were  vis- 
ited before  a pair  of  size  four  boots 
was  found  to  fit  Danny’s  narrow  foot. 

The  hunting  vest,  boots  and  red 
wool  cap  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a ten-dollar  bill.  Each  new  outdoor 
sport  to  which  Danny  was  introduced 
involved  sums  of  money.  First  expense 
encountered  involved  the  gun  cabinet. 
Then  a bow,  arrows,  tent,  sleeping 
bag,  and  camera,  and  now  hunting 
clothing  followed  in  rapid  succession. 

End  Not  in  Sight 

The  end  was  not  in  sight.  There 
would  be  other  expenses— game  calls, 
decoys,  rifle,  and  others.  Was  this 
continual  outlay  of  cash  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  introduction  of  the 
outdoors  to  a pre-teen-age  boy?  This 
problem  faces  all  parents  and  the  de- 
cision is  theirs  alone.  To  insure  Danny 
developing  an  interest  in  these  fine 
outdoor  sports,  and  discover  meaning 
in  the  outdoors,  the  cost  to  meagerly 
equip  the  boy  was  felt  to  be  a sound 
investment,  especially  during  his 
learning  years.  Considering,  too,  that 
this  equipment  will  prove  serviceable 
for  a span  of  years,  the  cash  outlay  is 
not  excessive. 

Danny,  like  all  growing  boys,  dis- 
played keen  interest  in  his  father’s 
shotgun.  It  was  a 16-gauge  pump 
model,  a standard  across-the-counter 
grade,  with  few  engraved  scrolls  or 
frills.  One  aspect  that  puzzled  Danny 
greatly  was  the  paper-covered  shot 
shells. 

“How  do  shot  shells  differ  from  rifle 
cartridges?”  he  inquired. 

“A  single,  solid  pellet  is  discharged 
from  a rifle  cartridge,”  his  father  ex- 
plained. “Not  so  with  shot  shells.  They 
contain  several  dozen  shot  pellets. 
The  explosive  force  is  equally  divided 


among  the  pellets.  In  flight  the  pellets 
continually  disperse,  scattering  in  a 
wide  pattern.  This  breakup  in  pellet 
formation  makes  this  ammunition  de- 
sirable for  small  moving  targets  such 
as  rabbits  on  the  run  or  pheasant 
rocketing  into  the  air. 

“The  paper  tube  merely  holds  pow- 
der and  pellets  in  their  proper  posi- 
tions within  the  shell,  and  represents 
an  inexpensive,  though  effective, 
method  of  manufacturing  shotgun 
shells.” 

Danny  appeared  to  grasp  the  basic 
understanding.  To  expound  further  on 
ballistics,  velocities  and  other  gun 
jargon  would  only  roil  the  water  at 
this  stage,  serving  no  useful  purpose, 
especially  this  morning  when  rabbit 
hunting  dominated  their  interest.  Be- 
sides, the  discussion  was  abruptly  in- 
terrupted. Nicky’s  voice  rang  through 


"SURE  IS  A BIG  RABBIT"  was  Danny's 
comment  as  he  handed  the  game  to  his 
father. 
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the  crisp  autumn  air.  Both  hunters 
became  alert. 

A Beagle's  Voice 

The  beagle’s  deep,  haunting  voice 
rippled  excitement  through  Danny. 
That  the  boy  was  impressed  with 
bunny  hunting  there  could  be  no 
denial.  He  thrilled  to  the  hound’s 
primitive  trail  voice.  He  found  pleas- 
ure in  walking  across  the  autumn- 
tinted  fields,  and  indeed,  rabbit  hunt- 
ing is  a walking  sport.  Even  the 
ear-piercing  bark  of  the  shotgun  added 
interest  to  the  outdoor  adventure. 

As  the  two  hunters  advanced  to- 
ward a knoll  which  afforded  a better 
view  of  the  surrounding  terrain,  the 
boy  was  cautioned  never  to  walk  in 
front  of  a partner’s  gun.  For  reasons 
of  safety,  hunters  should  stay  abreast 
of  each  other  to  minimize  hazards 
when  swinging  arms  into  action. 

Nick  successfully  turned  the  rabbit. 
When  it  bounced  into  range,  Dad, 
side-stepping  a clump  of  birch  sap- 
lings, slammed  a bundle  of  pellets 
toward  the  fleeing  ’tail.  The  rabbit,  at 
that  moment,  swerved  behind  a wind- 
felled  tree.  The  pellets  penetrated 
harmlessly  into  the  rotted  log  remains. 
Saved  by  inches  of  wood,  the  rabbit 
quickly  measured  off  a growing  dis- 
tance of  safety  from  the  two  hunters. 

Barks  and  Yips 

The  gun  report  brought  Nick,  at 
full  speed,  charging  toward  the  log. 
Whiffing  hot  scent  again,  a riotous 
series  of  barks  and  yips  split  the  air. 
Leaves  and  dirt  kicked  into  the  air  as 
the  beagle  clawed  the  moist  ground 
for  a firm  footing.  Only  words  of  cau- 
tion kept  Danny  from  also  galloping 
in  pursuit  of  the  fleet-footed  game. 

“Sure  wish  I could  use  a shotgun 
now  to  nail  some  of  these  bunnies,” 
Danny  mused  half  aloud. 

“We’ll  spend  a day  discussing  gun 
safety  in  the  field.  Then,  having 
learned  gun  lessons  well,  a shotgun 
will  be  yours,  Danny,  when  you  are 


old  enough  for  a license,”  Dad  prom- 
ised. 

Danny’s  first  rabbit  hunt  kindled 
the  flame  of  a lifelong  rabbit  hunter 
Of  this  Dad  was  certain.  “The  inter- 
ests of  childhood  and  youth  are  the 
interests  of  mankind,”  a quotation  of 
Edmund  Janes  came  to  his  mind.  A 
son  who  mirrors  his  father’s  life  is 
man’s  greatest  accomplishment.  This 
basic  truth  became  explicitly  clear 
this  day  while  gunning  rabbits. 


These  Parents ! 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - While 
attending  the  wildlife  exhibit  at  the 
Clearfield  Fair,  a woman  asked  Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Guy  W.  Wald- 
man,  Morrisdale,  what  a mounted  elk 
head  was.  Upon  finding  out  she  turned 
to  her  little  boy  and  reprimanded  him 
for  not  knowing  what  it  was! 


TIPS  -FOR  HUNTERS 


The  simple  way  to  put  game  into 
your  carrier  is  to  slide  the  right 
hand  entirely  through  the  pocket 
slit.  Grab  the  head  of  the  rabbit  or 
bird  and  pull  it  easily  and  quickly 
inside.  It  sure  beats  trying  to  stuff 
the  trophy  inside.— Lefty  Kreh 
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October  Is  the 
Month  of  Preparation 
When  . . . 


Upland  Gunners 
Are  Particular 

By  Jim  Varner 


THERE  is  something  about  October 
which  sets  it  apart  from  all  the 
other  months.  Perhaps  it’s  the  pungent 
fragrance  in  the  air  during  these  cool 
invigorating  days.  Maybe  the  Master 
Painter’s  handiwork  on  nature’s  Colo- 
rama,  which  is  at  its  best  in  the  Key- 
stone State  during  the  tenth  month, 
has  a lot  to  do  with  it  being  such  an 
outstanding  page  on  our  calendar. 

One  could  write  a book  about  the 
puzzling  mysteries  of  nature’s  intricate 
scheme  which  is  at  its  height  during' 
this  pause  between  summer  and  the 
cold  months.  Some  of  the  thought 
provoking  happenings  are  the  migra- 
tion of  birdlife,  the  preparation  of 
animals,  insects  and  seeds  for  their 
long  winter’s  sleep.  In  fact,  the  slow- 
ing down  of  all  growth  for  the  long 
period  of  rest  and  tranquility  is  a 
significant  part  of  October. 

To  all  hunters,  and  especially  the 
versatile  upland  gunner,  we  direct  our 
line  of  thought.  The  hunting  specialist 
with  years  of  experience  behind  him, 
whether  it  is  woodcock,  quail,  grouse, 
ringneck,  turkey,  squirrel  or  rabbit, 
are  the  ones  we  seek.  We  can  all 
learn  from  one  another  and  help  the 
youngsters  and  inexperienced  learn 
safe  hunting  and,  above  all,  conserva- 
tion from  these  veterans. 

Within  a group  of  say  25  upland 
gunners  you  will  usually  find  several 
who  enjoy  hunting  rabbits  above  all 


other  small  game.  There  will  probably 
be  two  or  three  out  of  the  group  who 
spend  every  day  they  can  trying  to  out- 
wit an  old  gobbler  they  almost  call  by 
name.  Two  or  three  with  pioneer 
instincts  handed  down  from  a grand- 
dad or  great-granddad  specialize  on 
squirrel  hunting  with  rifles.  You  will 
usually  find  that  this  specialist  is  an 
excellent  rifle  shot,  skillful  at  stalking, 
not  only  squirrels  but  turkey  and 
deer.  We  will  talk  about  him  later 
because  he  usually  uses  the  same  high- 
powered  rifle  on  squirrels  and  turkey 
with  which  he  later  hunts  deer. 

More  out  of  the  group  seek  ring- 
neck  with  grouse  next.  Quail  comes 

BIRD  OF  MYSTERY  is  the  American 
woodcock.  A lifetime  of  woodcock  hunting 
seldom  makes  a man  immune  to  the  sur- 
prise of  their  take  off. 
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RESULTS  OF  AN  EARLY  MORNING 
HUNT  involving  use  of  two  old  rifles  from 
the  Varner  collection.  Upper  rifle  is  the 
Model  1890  Winchester  chambered  for  the 
.22  short — the  rifle  that  made  Annie  Oakley 
famous.  The  other  is  a Quackenbush  Safety 
Cartridge  Rifle,  also  using  .22  shorts.  It 
sold  for  $6.50  in  1903. 

last  in  our  state.  The  experienced 
grouse  hunter  is  usually  a bird  dog 
lover  and  many  of  them  are  excellent 
woodsmen  who  know  well  the  habits 
of  grouse  and  are  just  as  keen  on 
woodcock.  With  woodcock  season 
opening  on  October  12  perhaps  you 
should  arrange  a get-together  at  camp 
for  that  weekend,  do  some  woodcock 
shooting,  pattern  your  shotgun,  and 
try  the  30/30’s  and  30/06’s,  and  others 
with  light  loads  ( pip-squeak-loads ) for 
use  on  squirrel  to  turkey  next  month. 
You  know  the  squid  loads  have  a dif- 
ferent point  of  impact  when  using  the 
full  load  setting. 

How  many  of  you  have  ever  been 
in  on  a weekend  get-together  with  a 
group  of  12  to  20  enthusiastic  hunters 
at  one  of  the  old-time  hunting  camps? 
The  friendly  free-for-all  ( bull  session ) 
discussion  after  a rousing  supper  is 
often  accelerated  during  late  October 
evenings  by  a sudden  change  in  the 
weather.  You  will  have  to  admit  that 
with  the  wind  howling  under  the 
eaves  and  the  rain  splashing  on  the 
cabin  window  along  with  the  fire- 
place snapping  cheerfully  the  subject 
inevitably  swings  to  all  phases  of 
hunting  and  stories  of  experiences 
down  through  the  years  with  the  fire- 
arms each  one  cherished. 


That  cold  front  howling  through  th< 
tall  hemlocks  back  of  the  cottage  anc 
pattering  rain  on  the  shingles  cause: 
the  enthusiasm  to  run  high.  It  doe: 
not  help  the  waterfowl  hunters  be 
cause  their  season  is  not  in,  but  th< 
woodcock  shooters  who  hunted  earlie] 
in  the  week  with  little  success  due  tc 
dry  warm  weather  are  busy  planning 
for  the  day  ahead.  They  are  sure  tht 
cold  front,  with  its  falling  barometer 
will  bring  in  a favorable  number  oi 
migrating  “timber  doodles”  and  the 
thickets  will  be  well  populated.  We 
hope  the  elements  are  with  them  a< 
we  discuss  the  characteristics  of  this 
little  game  bird. 

The  woodcock  migrates  in  mys- 
terious ways— unobtrusively,  secretly- 
following  flight  trails  its  long-billed 
forbears  charted  down  through  the 
ages.  This  brave  evasive  little  fellow 
trusts  to  the  darkness  the  mystery  ol 
its  flight  pattern.  To  an  alarming  de- 
gree it  has  been  successful,  because 
the  more  we  think  we  know  about 
this  feathered  phantom,  the  more  we 
find  out  we  must  learn.  We  do  know 
that  our  curious  little  game  bird  is 
as  cherished  today  as  a gamester  as 
it  was  before  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Whistling  Wings 

Most  experienced  gunners  agree 
when  I say  one’s  introduction  to  this 
little  “bog-snipe”  is  always  dramat- 
ically sudden.  Usually  you’ll  be  stalk- 
ing through  low  birch  covers  hoping 
to  flush  a grouse  or  ringneck,  when  a 
twisting  whistling  balled  up  bunch  of 
brown  feathers  bursts  from  underfoot. 
At  high  speed  it  rockets  up  through 
thick  branches,  breaks  free  at  the  top, 
and  becomes  a rapidly  departing  ob- 
ject that  assumes  the  shape  of  a bird 
—heavy  in  body,  broad  but  short  of 
wing,  with  an  absurdly  long  bill 
drooping  in  front  of  a full  rounded 
chest.  Ah!  you  will  usually  miss  your 
first  woodcock  despite  the  fact  you 
are  a seasoned  grouse  hunter  and  used 
to  startling  surprises.  A lifetime  ol 
woodcock  shooting  will  not  com- 
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pletely  make  you  immune  to  the  ex- 
citement of  the  suddenness  of  each 
bird’s  take-off  as  it  breaks  from  the 
ground  in  swiftly  climbing  melodious 
flight.  It  is  generally  agreed  among 
men  who  know  the  high-pitched  whir- 
ring whistle,  that  it  is  produced  by 
wing  beats  and  not  by  vocal  sounds. 
If  you  will  check  the  makeup  of  this 
bird  you  will  find  the  three  “whistle 
feathers”  are  short  and  more  slender 
than  the  flight  feathers.  They  project 
from  these  major  primaries  at  the 
front  of  the  wing  tips,  and  their  rapid 
cleavage  of  the  air  as  the  bird’s  power- 
ful wings  lift  its  body  in  rapid  flight 
vertically  accounts  for  the  distinctive 
whistling  noise  the  gunner  hears. 

Several  of  our  fireside  group  insist 
that  the  woodcock  is  at  its  best  at 
bringing  together  the  hunting  trio  of 
man,  dog  and  gun  for  whole  seasons 
of  incomparable  shooting  sport.  This 
well  balanced  trio  is  afield  early  for 
the  native  hatched  woodcock.  Later, 


autumn’s  haze  of  Indian  summer 
shrouds  the  landscape  in  royal  purple, 
the  birch  thickets  are  in  their  golden 
splendor,  maples  flame  red  and  the 
morning  frosts  cast  a sparkling  over 
a land  at  the  peak  of  its  beauty.  Dur- 
ing this  gap  between  the  heat  of 
summer  and  barrenness  of  winter  the 
woodcock  leisurely  moves  southward 
from  their  Canadian  nesting  grounds 
just  ahead  of  the  frost  line.  Their 
nightly  travels  bring  them  down 
through  sheltered  valleys  so  it  is  up 
to  the  experienced  gunner  to  locate 
the  resting  and  feeding  spot.  Finding 
these  feeding  grounds  is  only  a matter 
of  knowing  woodcock  lore  and  putting 
a smart  dog  into  the  covers. 

This  gamy  little  fellow  with  the 
great  limpid  round  eyes  and  rubbery 
beak  especially  designed  to  probe  for 
earthworms  is  not  difficult  to  kill,  and 
makes  little  or  no  attempt  to  run  or 
fly  when  wounded.  Because  of  his 
camouflage,  many  wounded  birds  are 


VERSATILE  BIG  GAME  RIFLES  that  also  can  do  a fine  job  on  squirrels,  woodchuck 
and  wild  turkey  are:  Top,  Model  70  Winchester  257  Roberts;  Middle,  Model  721  Reming- 
ton ADL  in  30-06;  Bottom,  Model  94  Carbine  30/30  with  a Williams  offset  mount  and  a 
4-X  scope. 
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lost.  That’s  why  a dog  is  important. 
The  lightest  loads  one  can  purchase 
in  20,  16  or  12  gauge  (7M,  8 or  9’s) 
are  sufficient.  Perhaps,  a light  20- 
gauge  side  by  side  or  over  and  under 
bored  skeet  or  improved  cylinder 
would  be  about  ideal  loaded  with  2fi 
drams  and  % to  one  ounce  of  8 or  9’s. 
If  you  do  not  own  such  an  arm,  use 
your  grouse  or  rabbit  gun  and  try  to 
buy  light  scatter  loads  with  No.  8 
shot.  I believe  Remington  still  makes 
this  load  commercially.  If  you  are  a 
handloader  you  can  make  shells  to 
fit  the  occasion.  Otherwise  light  skeet 
and  trap  loads  with  8 or  9’s  will  do 
an  excellent  job  in  all  three  gauges. 
In  fact,  trap  loads  are  always  a good 
bet  in  all  gauges  for  quail,  grouse, 
close  range  on  ringneck,  doves,  rabbit 
and  squirrels  where  loaded  with  8 
and  7/2S— preferably  7/2’s.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  a lot  of  turkey 
hunters  throughout  our  southern  states 
use  the  heavier  loads  of  7M’s.  They 
aim  for  the  head  and  depend  upon 
the  fine  shot’s  dense  pattern  to  do  the 
job.  There  seems  to  be  logic  in  this 
reasoning  because  8 to  12  No.  7M’s 
concentrated  on  eyes,  head  and  neck 
of  a big  tom  is  more  apt  to  leave  him 
helpless  than  two  or  three  4’s  or  2’s 
that  land  where  they  do  the  least 
good.  All  of  you  know  a turkey  is 
never  a sure  thing  until  he  is  in  the 
bag.  One  can  also  apply  this  to  the 
ringneck  who  disappears  like  magic 
unless  killed  instantly. 

To  Each  His  Own 

We  will  leave  our  woodcock  shoot- 
ers to  the  alder  thickets  and  thorn 
apple  jungles,  or  should  we  say,  after 
last  night’s  rain,  to  the  birch  and 
poplar  hillsides  as  we  observe  the 
preparation  of  our  other  upland  game 
specialists.  The  grouse  hunters  are 
equipped  with  everything  from  the 
high  grade  old  Parkers,  L.  C.  Smiths, 
A.  H.  Fox  ( Ansley  H.  Fox)  of  Phila- 
delphia fame,  and  here  and  there  a 
modern  Browning  over  and  under. 
Most  are  bored  improved  cylinder  and 


modified  with  a few  modified  and  fr 
About  half  of  our  shooters  own  sli 
action  repeaters  or  auto-loading  gu 
with  a variety  of  chokes  from  open 
full  choke.  Some  depend  upon  v< 
iable  choke  muzzle  devices.  Th 
range  from  26  to  32  inches  in  leng 
with  quite  a few  ventilated  ribs.  T 
majority  are  12  gauge  although  t 
modern  20  bore  is  taking  some 
gauge  business  and  seems  to  1 
rapidly  lessening  the  popularity  of  t, 
16.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  as  ; 
hunters  of  any  experience  soon  for 
their  own  opinion  as  to  which  gi 
and  load  suits  a special  purpose.  T1 
is  just  another  case  of  free  America 
exerting  their  own  initiative  and  rig 
to  do  things  their  way.  So  we  find  o 
gunner  friends  about  as  diversified 
opinion  about  their  firearms  as  th 
are  about  the  type  of  game  they  pi 
fer,  or  the  shells  they  use. 

Squib  Loads 

Let  us  join  the  group  of  riflem 
who  are  testing  their  “squib”  (ligl 
loads)  cartridges  in  30/30,  308,  30- 
and  270  calibers  which  will  be  us 
for  squirrel  and  turkey  after  Nove; 
ber  2.  Despite  the  damp  ground  frc 
last  night’s  rain  the  old  stone  quai 
is  all  activity  with  binoculars,  spotti 
scopes,  and  sandbag  rests.  The  fi 
group  fired  is  from  a fine  old  nicl 
steel  barrelled  Model  94  Winches 
with  a serial  number  below  100,000 
30/30  caliber.  The  24-inch  beautifu 
tapered  barrel  placed  all  its  group 
150  grain  308  diameter  military  spit: 
point  bullets  in  a tight  group  ji 
above  center  on  the  standard  50-yg 
small-bore  target.  The  load  was  t 
grains  of  unique.  The  same  load 
unique  grouped  slightly  higher  w 
the  little  flat  nosed  100  grain  f 
32/20  bullet.  Both  have  a velocity 
around  1,500  feet  per  second  and  : 
accurate  enough  to  kill  squirrels 
100  yards  and  turkey  to  125.  T 
32/20  flat  nose  is  a better  killer 
woodchucks  and  turkey. 

Three  to  four  grains  more  of  t 
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LATE  NOVEMBER  HUNTERS  encourage  their  dog  for  a job  well  done  on  the  wily 
ringneck.  Both  of  these  men  are  using  12-gauge  shotguns,  one  a double  and  one  an 
over-and-under,  with  modified  and  full  bores. 


same  powder  back  of  the  same  bullets 
in  either  the  30/40  Krag,  300  Savage, 
and  308  Winchester  will  give  com- 
parable results,  with  5 to  6 grains  be- 
ing necessary  for  the  30-06.  Try  the 
100-grain  bullet  in  the  270  ahead  of 
the  .06  recommended  charge.  Dif- 
ferent barrels  respond  contrary  to  ex- 
pectations so  you  will  have  to  do  your 
own  careful  experimenting.  W-A-R-N- 
I-N-G— Be  doubly  careful  with  these 
quick  burning  pistol  type  powders  be- 
cause a double  charge  can  easily 
creep  in  and  then  you  are  in  real 
trouble.  Do  not  use  the  pointed  bullets 
in  tubular  magazines.  You  will  have 
to  use  a single  shot.  Such  light  loads 
have  much  longer  range  than  the  .22 
short  or  .22  long-rifle  usually  used  on 
squirrels  and  other  small  game  so 
know  your  backstop.  These  elements 
about  restrict  their  use  to  the  big 
woods.  Many  of  you  have  requested 
data  on  such  loads.  I have  many  ex- 
perienced riflemen  using  them  and  if 


you  are  careful  you  can  enjoy  many 
fine  trips  with  your  deer  rifle  hunting 
small  game.  The  .22  short  can  be  a 
fearful  little  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a careless  person.  We  must  live 
what  we  preach  or  our  July  “Bill  of 
Rights”  story  will  be  in  for  a lot  of 
criticism. 

Our  sporting  goods  dealers  will 
have  an  assortment  of  the  nearest 
perfect  shot  shells  ever  made  with 
their  plastic  wrapped  Mark  5’s  in  Win- 
chester make,  the  new  Winchester 
Mark-41  with  its  Win- Wad  plastic  wad 
extended  to  a plastic  wrap  around  the 
shot,  and  Remington’s  new  Power 
Piston  Wad  Column  and  wrap  com- 
bined. During  our  patterning  the  shot- 
guns, all  had  to  admit  that  if  you 
have  just  a fair  grade  “fowling-piece,” 
today’s  new  shells  will  give  you  the 
most  even  pattern  you  have  ever  seen. 
Good  luck  on  everything  from  “tim- 
ber-doodles” to  big  gobblers  during 
the  coming  season. 
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Pennsylvania  Official  1963  Open  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  established  the  fol- 
lowing seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  fur  bearers  for  the  1963 
hunting  license  year  which  began  September  1. 


SMALL  GAME 


Daily  Season 

Limit  Limit 


Rabbits,  Cottontail  ( not  more  than  20  in  combined  4 

seasons)  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)  6 

( not  more  than  30  in  combined  seasons ) 

Ruffed  Grouse  (not  more  than  10  in  combined  seasons)  2 


20 


30 

10 


Wild  Turkey— Counties  and  parts  of,  not  listed  below 

—Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below®  ... 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  

Bobwhite  Quail  

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)®0  (Certain  Counties  Closed) 
Raccoons  (hunting  or  trapping) 

Woodchucks  (Ground  Hogs)  

Grackles  

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  Oct.  1 to  Nov.  1,  inclusive) 


1 1 

2 8 

4 20 

2 6 


Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 


BIG  GAME 

Bear,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  1 1 

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  hunting  party  of  three  2 2 

or  more  

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer  i 

Deer,  male  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler,  ora  ( , 

spike  3 or  more  inches  long  i 1 1 

Deer,  Antlerless  / 


Skunks  and  Opossums 

Minks  

Muskrats  (traps  only) 


FUR  BEARERS 

— — Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 


Beavers  (traps  only ) —Certain  Counties®®®® 
—Remainder  of  state  .. 


6 6 

3 3 


DATES  OF  OPEN  SEASONS 

First  Day  Last  Day 

Nov.  2 Nov.  30  AND 

Dec.  26  Jan.  4,  1964 

- Nov.  2 Nov.  30  AND 

Dec.  26  ......  Jan.  4,  1964 

Nov.  2 Nov.  30  AND 

Dec.  26  ......  Jan.  4,  1964 

Nov.  2 Nov.  16 

Nov.  2 Nov.  23 

Nov.  2 Nov.  30 

Nov.  2 Nov.  30 

Dec.  26  Jan.  4,  1964 

No  close  season 
No  close  season 
No  close  season 
All  months  except  Oct.  1 
to  Nov.  1 


Nov.  25  Nov.  30 

Nov.  25  Nov.  30 

Oct.  7 Oct.  31 

Dec.  2 Dec.  14®“® 

Dec.  16  . ..  Dec.  17®“® 


No  close  season 

Nov.  16  Jan.  19,  1964 

Nov.  16  ...  Jan.  19,  1964  & 

Feb.  15  ......  Mar.  15 

Feb.  15  . ..  Mar.  15 
Feb.  15  . ..  Mar.  15 


NO  OPEN  SEASON— Hen  Pheasants,  Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

® Wild  Turkey  Season— Nov.  2 to  Nov.  23  in  the  Counties  of  Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton, 
Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  Warren  and  in  those 
parts  of  Blair  and  Huntingdon  Counties  north  of  Route  22,  and  in  that  part  of  Mifflin  County 
north  of  Route  22  west  of  Lewistown  and  north  of  Route  522  east  of  Lewistown,  and  in  that 
part  of  Snyder  County  north  of  Route  522,  and  also  in  those  parts  of  Bradford,  Columbia, 
Luzerne,  Montour,  Northumberland  and  Wyoming  Counties  north  and  west  of  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

°®  Hares  ( Snowshoe  Rabbits)—  Counties  Closed:  Bedford,  Blair,  Cambria,  Centre,  Elk,  Forest,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Jefferson,  McKean,  Somerset  and  Warren. 

“*“  Except  Letterkenny  Army  Depot  Ammunition  Area  where  the  season  for  antlered  deer  shall  close 
December  13,  and  the  season  for  antlerless  deer  shall  be  December  14,  16  and  17. 

®oo®  Counties  of  Bradford,  Lackawanna,  Monroe,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Wayne  anc 
Wyoming. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  except  Sundays,  for  game.  The  opening  hour  for  smal 
game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  November  2 will  be  8:00  a.m.,  EST 
On  other  opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting  hour: 
daily  are  from  7:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  EST,  excepting  from  July  1 to  September  30,  inclusive,  6:0C 
a.m.  to  7:30  p.m.,  EST,  and  the  hours  for  the  October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6:00  a.m.  tc 
5:30  p.m.,  EST.  (Federal  Regulations  for  seasons,  bag  limits  and  shooting  hours  on  migratory  gamt 
birds  will  be  announced  later. ) 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  0.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg  17120 


M.  J.  GOLDEN Executive  Director 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS Deputy  Executive  Director 

PAUL  J.  SAUER  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  Chief 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT Chief 

FIELD  DIVISIONS 


NORTHWEST  DIVISION— Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  432-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  BEverly  8-9523  or  8-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Raymond  H.  Momingstar,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis. 
Phone:  Avis  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  MItchel  3-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Roy  W.  Trexler,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  675-1122 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Phone:  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
287-2351 

WESTERN  GAME' FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  5482 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  Loyalsock  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Wil- 
liamsport. Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
New  Bethlehem— BRoadway  5-7640 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R.  Pratt,  Game  Propagator,  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville.  Phone:  Conneaut  Lake  3755 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte— ELgin  5-6171 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway.  Phone:  6188 


NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS. 


QUESTION: 

GROUND  HOGS  ARE  COMMON  WHERE  I TRAIN  MY  DOG.  MAY  I 
HUNT  THEM  WHILE  RUNNING  MY  DOG? 


__  _ h 

ANSWER: 

NO.  IT  IS  ILLEGAL  TO  CARRY  A RIFLE  OR 
SHOTGUN  WHILE  TRAINING  A DOG. 


QUESTION: 

I KNOW  OF  SEVERAL 
HUNTERS  WHO  HAVE  SHOT 
DEER  FROM  TREES. 

ISN'T  THIS  ILLEGAL? 

ANSWER: 

NO,  BUT  IT  IS  A 
DANGEROUS  PRACTICE. 
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EDITORIAL . . . 


For  Project  70. . . 

The  Day  of  Decision 

ON  TUESDAY,  November  5,  1963,  Pennsylvania  citizens  will 
go  to  the  polls  and  cast  their  ballots  in  a so-called  “off  year” 
general  election.  In  addition  to  voting  for  the  candidates  running 
for  public  office,  the  voters  will  be  asked  to  decide  four  refer- 
endum questions.  One  of  these  questions  reads:  “Shall  Article 
Nine  of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  be  amended  by  adding 
a new  section  to  permit  creating  debt  and  issuing  bonds  in  the 
amount  of  seventy  million  dollars  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
state  parks,  reservoirs  and  other  conservation,  recreation  and 
historical  purposes.  . . .” 

This  is  PROJECT  70.  And  on  November  5,  1963,  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  will  decide  its  fate. 

Why  should  you  vote  for  PROJECT  70? 

PROJECT  70  is  a plan  to  provide  additional  facilities  for  out- 
door recreation  within  this  Commonwealth,  particularly  in  or 
near  our  large  metropelitan  and  urban  areas.  It  is  a plan  which 
would  involve  the  expenditure  of  $70,000,000.  The  money  would 
be  raised  by  issuing  bonds,  redeemable  over  a long  period  of 
time.  It  would  require  no  new  taxes.  It  is  simply  a way  to  raise 
this  amount  of  money  immediately  and  to  use  it  for  buying 
undeveloped  land  that  is  now  in  private  ownership  before  that 
land  is  used  for  something  else  or  prices  go  beyond  reach. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  has  viewed  the  situation 
realistically  that  we  do  not  have  enough  land  now  for  the  out- 
door recreation  needed  by  today’s  citizens,  let  alone  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  that  will  be  here  tomorrow.  Hunters  are 
already  complaining  that  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  find  open 
hunting  areas  in  Pennsylvania,  especially  within  easy  driving 
distance  of  our  cities.  More  and  more,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  find  relief  from  the  pressures  of  city  and  suburban 
living— relief  that  can  only  come  in  open  spaces  under  green 
trees,  clear  skies  and  quiet  scenery. 

Somehow,  somewhere  we  must  find  space  in  and  near  our 
rapidly  growing  suburbia  that  won’t  be  covered  with  concrete 
and  steel,  that  will  be  left  in  a state  of  natural  beauty  where  we 
can  rest  and  participate  in  outdoor  sport.  PROJECT  70  is  aimed 
at  finding  those  places.  It  is  not  meant  to  discourage  private 
enterprise  but,  rather,  encourage  it.  Most  of  our  outdoor  recre- 
ation needs  will  still  have  to  be  met  by  forward  thinking  busi- 
nessmen. In  addition,  outdoor  recreation  will  require  motels, 
restaurants,  sporting  goods  dealers  and  many  other  businesses. 

People  have  more  time,  more  money  and  more  modes  of  trans- 
portation. Outdoor  recreation  is  becoming  more  and  more  woven 
into  the  American  way  of  life. 

Help  make  Pennsylvania  meet  the  demands  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation-Vote  for  PROJECT  70. 
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SHOES 

By  NED  SMITH 


Bronze  Beauty  of  the  Big  Woods 


1.  Wild  turkeys  sometimes  weigh 
more  than  twenty  pounds.  True 
or  false? 

2.  What  are  young  turkeys  called? 

3.  Do  hen  turkeys  have  beards? 

4.  How  do  the  hen’s  breast  feathers 
differ  from  those  of  the  gobbler’s? 

5.  Do  wild  turkeys  feed  on  insects? 

6.  How  long  do  young  turkeys  re- 
main in  the  nest  after  hatching? 

7.  Would  a turkey  hen  or  a gobbler 
leave  a footprint  six  inches  long? 

8.  Do  turkeys  mate  for  life? 

THE  hunter  settled  quietly  into  the 
shadow  of  a weathered  pine  log 
and  swiftly  made  his  preparations. 
Leaves  and  twigs  that  threatened  to 
crunch  underfoot  were  scraped  aside. 
The  shotgun  was  laid  across  the  log 
within  easy  reach.  The  big  box  caller 
was  chalked  and  poised  in  his  hands. 

He  listened  intently.  Far  out  over 
the  valley  a raven  croaked  disconso- 
lately and  off  to  the  west  a wood- 
pecker chopped  erratically  at  a dead 
tree.  That  was  all.  The  turkeys  he 
had  jumped  a few  minutes  earlier 
were  scattered  and  silent. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  drew  back  the 
lid  of  the  caller  and  with  measured 
stroke  scraped  it  over  the  lip  of  the 
box.  The  resonant  “Kee-ouk,  keeouk, 
kyouk,  kyouk,  kyouk,”  rang  through 
the  forest. 

Halfway  down  the  mountainside  a 
wild  gobbler  halted  in  his  tracks. 
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Cocking  his  trim  blue  head  toward 
the  sound  he  replied  with  a string  of 
lusty  yelps.  For  the  first  time  this  fall 
he  had  been  separated  from  his  com- 
padres,  and  he  didn’t  like  it  one  bit. 

For  some  minutes  he  hesitated,  torn 
between  the  de*sire  for  companionship 
and  his  natural  inclination  to  avoid 
telltale  noise.  Then  the  call  rang  out 
again— a perfect  imitation  of  a wild 
gobbler  saying,  “Hey  buddy,  where 
are  you?” 

The  gobbler  answered  and  started 
moving  toward  the  sound.  His  bright 
eyes  and  sharp  ears  checked  every 
detail  as  he  went,  but  his  route  was 
steadily  uphill.  Fifty  yards  above  him 
the  edge  of  a flat  separated  him  from 
the  slope  from  which  the  yelps  had 
come.  He  stopped,  twitching  his  small 
head  from  side  to  side,  listening  in- 
tently for  a clue  to  the  other  “turkey’s” 
whereabouts.  All  was  quiet— even  the 
raven  had  ceased  his  croaking.  He 
took  a few  cautious  steps  intending  to 
sneak  up  the  slope  in  a wide,  sweep- 
ing circle.  Then  the  yelps  sounded 
again,  loud  and  clear,  close  at  hand 
this  time. 

This  was  no  time  for  loitering,  joy- 
ously he  answered  the  call  and  struck 
out  for  the  spot. 

The  hunter  heard  him  coming.  He 
had  carefully  put  aside  the  caller  and 
his  eager  hands  now  held  the  long- 
barreled  shotgun  that  was  to  have  the 
last  word.  There  was  still  no  visible 
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sign  of  the  gobbler,  but  he  could  hear 
his  wary  tread  in  the  dry  leaves. 

Suddenly  there  was  silence.  The 
footsteps  had  stopped.  Had  the  tur- 
key suspected  a trap?  The  hunter 
scarcely  breathed,  for  his  quarry  was 
but  a few  yards  beyond  sure-fire 
range.  A minute  passed,  then  another. 
Ever  so  slowly  he  eased  his  head  up 
over  the  log  for  a better  look.  The 
movement  was  smooth  and  imper- 
ceptible, but  the  shotgun  shifted  in 
his  hands  as  he  straightened. 

The  sudden  glint  of  sunlight  on  the 
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polished  barrels  struck  the  gobbler 
like  a slap  in  the  face.  With  an  ex- 
plosive “putt”  he  wheeled  and  plunged 
down  the  mountainside  like  a run- 
away race  horse,  melting  into  the  gray 
forest  before  the  hunter  could  un- 
tangle his  cramped  legs.  The  latter 
stared  stonily  in  the  direction  the  tur- 
key had  gone,  then  wearily  picked  up 
his  caller  and  trudged  on  up  the  slope. 

Eluding  hunters  is  a specialty  of 
the  wild  turkey.  Young,  inexperienced, 
or  newly  released  turkeys  are  not  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  bag,  but  once  a 
flock  of  adults  is  educated  to  the 
meaning  of  a gun  its  members  are  a 
challenge  to  the  best  of  hunters.  And 
shooting  an  old,  lone  gobbler  is  a feat 


requiring  tremendous  skill  or  incred- 
ible luck.  The  wild  turkey  has  phe- 
nomenal eyesight.  Not  only  is  the 
slightest  movement  instantly  detected, 
but  the  motionless  hunter  as  well 
stands  a good  chance  of  being  dis- 
covered at  a surprising  distance  un- 
less well  concealed.  In  addition,  the 
turkey’s  hearing  is  remarkably  acute. 

Hunters  learn  all  too  easily  that  the 
wild  turkey  is  a far  different  bird  from 
the  barnyard  variety,  not  only  in  in- 
telligence, but  in  appearance  as  well. 
The  wild  bird  is  much  more  stream- 
lined, with  a small  head,  long  snaky 
neck,  and  long,  slim  legs. 

An  adult  wild  gobbler  from  Penn- 
sylvania might  weigh  as  much  as 
twenty-five  pounds,  although  the  aver- 
age would  probably  be  closer  to  six- 
teen. Male  birds  killed  in  their  first 
fall  would  probably  weigh  twelve  or 
thirteen  pounds.  Hens  of  the  year  are 
puny  things  of  eight  or  ten  pounds, 
and  only  the  heaviest  adult  hens  will 
attain  fourteen  pounds. 

Lacks  the  Wattles 

Except  for  the  gobbler  in  mating 
season  the  head  of  a true  wild  turkey 
lacks  the  swollen  wattles  of  the  tame 
bird.  Gobblers’  heads  are  practically 
bare,  but  those  of  hens,  and  to  a lesser 
degree  those  of  young  toms,  are  more 
or  less  feathered  and  hairy.  As  a rule 
they  are  blue  with  a touch  of  pink  or 
red  on  the  warty  neck,  but  the  color 
varies  with  each  change  of  mood.  In 
the  mating  season  the  gobbler’s  crown 
becomes  swollen  and  white,  the 
wattles  red  and  pendulous.  At  this 
time,  too,  the  males  lose  their  stream- 
lined look  by  acquiring  a thick  layer 
of  fat  over  the  breast. 

The  wild  turkey’s  plumage  is  much 
more  iridescent  than  that  of  the  do- 
mestic turkey,  glowing  with  copper, 
green,  bronze,  and  purple  in  different 
lights.  The  toms  in  particular  have 
quite  handsome  plumage.  The  tail 
feathers  and  tail  coverts  are  tipped 
with  chestnut  brown  on  wild  birds, 
with  white  on  the  tame  breeds. 
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First-year  birds  have  dark  feet  and 
legs  that  change  to  pink  with  matur- 
ity. Old  toms  have  rather  large  spurs, 
but  gobblers  of  the  year  have  merely 
enlarged  “buttons.”  Hens  have  no 
spurs  at  all. 

Beards,  bristlelike  growths  on  the 
breast,  are  typically  gobbler  adorn- 
ment, although  hens  sometimes  sport 
small  tufts  of  such  bristles  and  more 
rarely  have  slender,  but  full  length 
beards.  Gobblers  of  the  year  fre- 
quently have  no  visible  beards  but  on 
old  toms  these  appendages  may  reach 
a sweeping  twelve  inches  or  more. 

Hunters  who  have  difficulty  deter- 
mining the  sex  of  the  birds  they’ve 
shot  should  remember  that  the  breast 
feathers  from  a male  are  tipped  with 
a sharply-defined  black  band;  those 
of  the  female  are  tipped  with  buff  or 
brown. 

Birds  of  the  year  can  be  distin- 
guished by  their  middle  tail  feathers 
which  are  noticeably  longer  than  the 
others.  In  the  adult  the  edge  of  the 
spread  tail  forms  an  unbroken  curved 
line. 

In  contrast  to  their  usual  quiet 
mien,  male  turkeys  become  downright 
boisterous  during  the  spring  mating 
season.  Loud  gobbles  echo  from  moun- 
tain to  ridge  and  evoke  more  loud 
gobbles  from  other  noisy  toms  in  the 
neighborhood.  Any  sudden  sound  is 
likely  to  receive  an  answer  from  one 
of  the  amorous  ones. 

Strutting  Takes  Time 

Much  of  the  gobbler’s  time  is  taken 
up  with  strutting  before  the  hens. 
With  crimson  wattles  hanging  limply 
from  his  head,  feathers  standing  on 
end,  and  broad  tail  elevated  and 
spread  to  the  full  he  looks  unbearably 
pompous.  Back  and  forth  he  walks, 
slowly  and  stiffly,  dragging  his  stiff 
pinions  on  the  ground.  He  looks  as 
though  he’ll  burst  at  any  minute,  and 
his  intermittent  hissing  and  puffing 
seem  to  be  the  only  things  that  pre- 
vent such  a catastrophe.  But  his  dis- 
play apparently  impresses  his  girl 


friends,  for  in  due  time  they  are  his. 

It’s  not  always  that  easy,  however, 
when  rival  males  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. Fights  are  frequent  and  although 
they  seldom  result  in  death  or  even 
serious  injury  they  are  definitely  more 
savage  than  the  battles  of  most  upland 
game  birds.  Each  grasping  the  other’s 
fleshy  head  in  his  bill  the  combatants 
pull,  push,  and  jerk,  straining  to  gain 
the  upper  hand.  Should  one  bird  be 
thrown  off  balance  or  lose  his  hold 
he’ll  get  a sound  thrashing  with  wing 
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and  spur  until  he  can  break  away. 
Winner  takes  all  in  turkey  country, 
and  a victorious  gobbler  will  take 
complete  charge  of  up  to  a dozen  or 
more  hens. 

In  early  April,  as  a rule,  the  females 
slip  away,  one  by  one,  to  find  a suit- 
able spot  for  nesting,  usually  near  a 
forest  clearing  or  old  field.  The  nest 
itself  is  a mere  depression  in  the 
ground,  but  is  usually  partially  con- 
cealed by  overhanging  vegetation  or 
fallen  branches.  The  hen  lays  an  egg 
nearly  every  day— a large  cream  or 
buff  egg  more  or  less  thickly  flecked 
with  brown— until  the  clutch  is  com- 
pleted. Clutches  average  a dozen  eggs. 

The  incubating  hen  is  easy  prey  to 
any  foxes,  bobcats,  dogs,  mink,  and 
raccoons  that  happen  along.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  opossums,  blacksnakes, 
skunks,  crows,  and  red  squirreds  that 
are  not  above  devouring  the  eggs 
when  left  unguarded.  But  if  all  goes 
well  the  young  emerge  from  the  eggs 
four  weeks  after  incubation  begins. 
They  are  brooded  in  the  nest  until 
dry  and  then,  if  the  weather  is  dry 
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and  nightfall  not  too  near,  they  are 
led  away. 

The  poults  are  fuzzy  little  things, 
larger  than  a ringneck  chick  and  with 
noticeably  longer  necks  and  legs.  As 
with  all  upland  game  birds,  they  can 
run  about  even  before  completely  dry. 
Their  enemies  are  many,  and  their 
chief  defense  is  their  ability  to  hide. 
Even  day-old  poults  scatter  and  squat 
at  the  first  sight  of  danger,  remaining 
motionless  until  the  hen  sounds  the 
all-clear.  Mother  turkeys  frequently 
employ  the  broken-wing  ruse  to  lure 
intruders  away  from  the  helpless 
young. 

Favorite  Haunts 

Old  fields,  clearings,  and  woods 
roads  are  favored  haunts  of  the  hen 
and  her  brood.  Here  she  introduces 
them  to  various  greens,  insects,  and 
other  edible  tidbits,  and  to  such  lux- 
uries as  dust  baths. 

The  poults  grow  rapidly.  At  about 
four  weeks  of  age  they  can  manage 
short  flights  with  their  stubby  little 
wings  and  soon  begin  to  roost  above 
the  ground  at  night.  At  five  or  six 
weeks  of  age  they  are  strong  fliers, 
and  by  the  end  of  summer  are  prac- 
tically self-sufficient. 


With  the  coming  of  fall  the  family 
flocks  break  up  and  the  birds  are  re- 
distributed. Most  of  the  gobblers,  hav- 
ing been  off  by  themselves  all  sum- 
mer, now  join  the  hens  and  poults, 
although  old  toms  often  remain  apart 
from  the  others. 

After  living  chiefly  on  greens,  wild 
fruits,  berries,  and  insects  all  summer 
the  turkeys  turn  to  seeds,  waste  grains, 
and  mast  in  the  autumn.  They  are 
passionately  fond  of  beechnuts,  with 
acorns  running  a close  second.  Wild 
grapes  are  high  on  the  list,  while  wild 
cherries  and  hornbeam  seeds  are  com- 
monly consumed. 

In  their  search  for  fallen  nuts  and 
seeds  turkeys  are  inveterate  scratchers. 
To  experienced  hunters  these  scratch- 
ings,  their  location,  age,  and  abun- 
dance, are  valuable  clues  to  the  where- 
abouts and  size  of  the  flocks  they 
seek.  Fresh  scratchings  can  be  recog- 
nized by  the  fluffed  up  condition  of 
the  displaced  leaves,  some  of  which 
may  be  standing  on  edge.  As  the 
scratchings  age  the  leaves  flatten  down 
and  the  exposed  leaf  mold  loses  its 
damp  appearance.  Scratchings  even 
indicate  the  direction  a flock  has  been 
traveling— the  leaves  are  kicked  to  the 
rear. 
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Yes,  America  s largest  game  bird  is 
a sturdy  fellow.  Given  suitable  range, 
sensible  hunting  laws,  and  a lift  over 
the  roughest  winters  he’ll  always  be 
there  in  the  big  mountains— a chal- 
lenge to  the  best  hunters  among  us. 

ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS 

1.  True. 

2.  Poults. 

3.  Yes,  occasionally. 

4.  They  are  tipped  with  brown.  The 
male’s  are  tipped  with  black. 

5.  Yes.  In  summer  they  consume 
many  grasshoppers,  crickets, 
walking-sticks,  and  other  insects. 

6.  They  usually  leave  the  nest  the 
same  day  they  are  hatched  or 
the  following  day. 

7.  A large  gobbler. 

8.  They  not  only  do  not  mate  for 
life,  but  a single  gobbler  often 
has  a number  of  “wives.” 

PENNSYLVANIA 
WILD  TURKEY  SEASONS 


Fresh  tracks  are  sure  evidence  of 
turkeys,  and  a snowfall  makes  locating 
the  flock  ten  times  easier.  The  largest 
gobblers  leave  footprints  with  an  over- 
all length  of  six  or  six  and  a half 
inches,  although  the  average  is  smaller. 
Hen  tracks  are  usually  shorter  than 
4/2  inches— hens  of  the  year  frequently 
making  footprints  little  larger  than 
those  of  a cock  ringneck. 

Turkeys  are  built  for  speed  and  en- 
durance. They  cover  up  to  several 
miles  in  the  course  of  a day’s  feeding, 
and  a frightened  turkey  can  run  like 
a deer.  When  surprised  at  close  range 
young  birds  take  wing  readily,  but 
heavy  gobblers  prefer  to  leg  it  out  of 
the  country  if  they  have  a choice. 
Once  on  the  wing,  however,  all  tur- 
keys are  strong  fliers,  clipping  off  up 
to  thirty-five  miles  per  hour  and  fre- 
quently crossing  from  one  mountain- 
top  to  another. 


THE  1963  TURKEY  SEASON  begins  on  November  2 state-wide.  In  all  areas  except  the 
northcentral  (see  map)  the  season  ends  on  November  16.  The  northcentral  counties  con- 
tinue on  to  November  23  inclusive.  The  bag  limit  is  one  a season.  Hours  are  7 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.,  EST,  except  the  opening  day  at  which  time  the  starting  hour  is  8 a.m.,  EST. 
Either  a hen  or  gobbler  is  legal  game  in  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Series  of  Mistakes 
Began  Naturally  Enough . . . 


LOST 

By  Bill  Walsh 

Part  I 


JIM  WHEELER  stumbled  out  of 
the  woods  into  a clearing  on  the 
side  of  the  hill.  Just  beyond  a barbed- 
wire  fence,  a small  herd  of  Jersey 
cows  rolled  disinterested  eyes  at  him 
for  a moment  then  continued  grazing. 
It  was  one  of  those  warm  December 
days  on  which  fanners  with  highland 
meadows  turn  the  cattle  out  of  the 
barns  for  a few  hours  of  sunshine. 

The  sound  of  the  bell  slung  on  the 
neck  of  one  of  the  animals  had 
brought  Jim  to  the  spot.  He  stared  in 
disbelief  at  the  peaceful  farm  scene— 
the  cows,  the  barn  below  the  pasture, 
and  beyond  that  the  white  cottage 
with  wood  smoke  curling  from  the 
chimney.  He  wasn’t  certain  if  he 
smelled  bacon  cooking  or  whether  it 
was  his  imagination. 

He  crossed  the  barbed-wire  fence 
and  ran  toward  the  house,  dropping 
his  rifle.  But  before  he  had  taken  a 
dozen  steps  he  fainted  and  fell— from 
exhaustion,  from  hunger,  and  from 
sheer  relief. 

He  had  entered  the  woods  deer 
hunting  three  days  before— and  since 
mid-afternoon  of  that  first  day  had 
been  hopelessly  lost. 

* # # 

The  series  of  mistakes  through 
which  he  arrived  at  that  unhappy 
state  began  naturally  enough,  as  he 
was  to  look  back  on  it  later.  Business 
had  kept  him  from  making  plans  to 
spend  the  customary  week  at  deer 
camp  with  the  regular  gang.  Yet  on 
Sunday  evening  before  deer  season 


opened,  a phone  call  postponed  the 
conferences  that  stood  in  the  way. 

He  hurriedly  packed  his  gear  and 
retired,  informing  his  wife  that  next 
morning  he’d  drive  to  camp  for  the 
week’s  hunt.  He  awoke  half  an  hour 
before  the  time  the  alarm  was  set.  He 
could  not  go  back  to  sleep,  so  he  got 
up,  dressed  without  disturbing  the 
family,  and  was  gone. 

As  he  drove,  he  thought  about  the 
many  times  the  camp  members  had 
sat  about  the  evening  fire  and  dis- 
cussed the  most  ideal  deer  stand  in 
the  entire  region— a spot  they  called 
“X  —which  was  so  remote  that  to  ap- 
proach it  from  camp  a fellow  would 
have  to  begin  walking  in  the  dark  at 
least  an  hour  and  a half  before  shoot- 
ing time.  However,  from  another  di- 
rection, a steep  climb  and  a 45-minute 
walk  would  accomplish  it.  Most  every 
camp  or  group  of  deer  hunters  knows 
of  such  an  “ideal”  stand.  This  year 
he’d  surprise  the  boys  and  be  waiting 
for  then  at  noontime  when  it  was  the 
custom  for  several  of  the  camp  hunters 
to  rendezvous  there. 

He  ate  breakfast  at  a roadside  res- 
taurant. Eating  at  camp  would  spoil 
the  surprise.  Besides  it  was  necessary 
to  turn  off  on  a different  highway  in 
order  to  reach  his  access  point. 

Upon  reaching  the  point  where  he 
would  enter  the  woods,  he  parked  the 
car  and  began  his  climb  up  the  steep 
hillside.  One  of  the  boys  could  drive 
him  around  to  his  car  later  that  eve- 
ning and  he’d  bring  it  to  camp.  It  had 
snowed  during  the  night  and  an  inch 
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and  a half  of  the  white  stuff  covered 
the  ground.  But  it  was  a wet  snow— 
the  ground  had  been  bare  for  days 
before— and  he  did  not  expect  it  to 
last.  He  was  reasonably  sure  of  his 
direction  as  long  as  he  could  hear  the 
sounds  of  the  cars  on  the  roadway  at 
his  back  and  he  would  wait  to  consult 
map  and  compass  until  he  had  topped 
the  ridge. 

It  took  him  longer  to  climb  the 
ascent  than  he  thought.  When  he 
reached  the  top,  he  discovered  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  put  his  map  and 
compass  in  the  pocket  where  he  usu- 
ally carried  it.  This  disturbed  him  for 
a moment,  but  he  shrugged  it  off.  He 
had  studied  his  map  of  the  area  often 
enough  in  years  past  and  was  sure  he 
knew  it  by  heart.  Besides,  the  climb 
down  and  back  would  make  him  late 
to  execute  his  plan.  Had  he  known, 
however,  how  many  unnecessary  steps 
and  how  much  hardship  this  simple 
chore  would  have  saved  him,  he  would 
have  done  it  without  question. 

It  was  still  dark  and  he  wasn’t  sure 
whether  he  should  take  a chance  in 


BUT  SUDDENLY,  to  the  left  and  below 
him,  there  was  catapulted  motion  against 
the  white  backdrop  of  snow. 


trying  to  get  to  the  spot  called  “X” 
before  daylight.  He  had  never  kidded 
himself  into  believing  he  had  any 
kind  of  “homing”  abilities  (as  some 
men  think  they  have)  but  neverthe- 
less decided  to  strike  off  in  the  gray 
of  pre-dawn.  If  he  got  too  far  off  he 
could  always  return  to  the  road. 

By  the  time  it  grew  light  enough  to 
see  well,  his  watch  showed  7 o’clock- 
shooting  time.  He  paused  and  loaded 
the  .30-06. 

Still  on  Right  Track 

At  this  point  he  calculated  correctly 
that  his  position  lay  to  the  left,  or 
east,  of  the  spot  called  “X.”  He  looked 
around  for  landmarks  to  remember 
then  struck  off  at  a right  angle  to  his 
right  in  search  of  the  favored  cross- 
ing. He  was  certain  he  would  recog- 
nize it  when  he  saw  it. 

Had  his  course  continued  uninter- 
rupted he  probably  would  not  have 
become  lost.  But  suddenly,  to  the  left 
and  below  him,  there  was  catapulted 
motion  against  the  white  backdrop  of 
the  snow.  He  froze  and  counted  four 
deer— indistinct  shapes  too  far  away 
to  identify— angling,  it  appeared,  to 
the  same  spot  for  which  he  was  headed. 

“Bet  if  I follow  their  tracks,”  he 
muttered  to  himself,  “I’d  be  more  cer- 
tain to  find  ‘X’  than  if  I went  my  own 
way.” 

He  said  it  as  a random  thought,  but 
after  the  last  deer  shape  vanished  into 
the  maze  of  forest  and  the  thought 
had  time  in  which  to  ripen,  he  de- 
cided to  do  just  that.  He  picked  up 
the  trail  and  followed  it  — the  wet 
snow  showing  no  sign  of  melting  as 
yet.  The  deer  trail  on  which  the  ani- 
mals had  fled  offered  easier  walking 
than  he  had  enjoyed  since  he  entered 
the  woods  before  dawn.  He  congratu- 
lated himself  on  his  decision. 

Some  fifteen  minutes  later  he  had 
actually  drawn  near  the  spot  called 
“X”  and  felt  that  he  was  growing 
near  it.  So  far,  his  “feeling”  for  direc- 
tion — mythical  and  undeveloped 
though  he  realized  it  to  be  — had 
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brought  him  almost  perfectly  to  his 
goal. 

It  was  then  he  spotted  the  buck.  In 
a parklike  opening,  the  animal  poised, 
staring  at  the  hunter,  apparently  sur- 
prised by  his  presence.  It  was  that 
first  moment  of  recognition  that  rooted 
the  animal  to  the  spot.  There  was 
enough  of  his  size  and  enough  of  the 
spread  of  his  antlers  to  force  a mo- 
ment’s hesitation— a moment  of  awe- 
on  the  part  of  the  hunter.  In  the  in- 
stant of  recovery,  the  buck  leaped 
forward,  the  man  raised  the  gun  and 
fired,  and  stood  gazing  at  an  empti- 
ness that  had  held  the  deer  only  a 
moment  before. 

It  was  one  of  those  hunting  situa- 
tions wherein  at  the  last  moment  he 
had  not  wanted  to  pull  the  trigger 
but  had  set  the  machinery  of  his  mo- 
tions into  operation  and  decided  too 
late  to  stop  it.  Now  he  was  not  certain 
at  the  moment  of  the  leap  of  the  re- 
coil whether  the  bullet  had  found  a 
mark.  The  buck  showed  no  sign  of 
being  hit  and  there  came  no  oppor- 
tunity for  a second  shot.  On  investi- 
gation he  found  blood— dark  blood- 
on  the  snow. 

“Possibly  creased  him  along  the 
back,”  he  mused.  “But  I’ll  have  to 
track  him  awhile  for  the  sake  of  con- 
science.” 

The  Blood  Pounded 

Shooting  at  the  buck  had  excited 
him.  The  blood  pounded  through  him 
and  warmed  him.  It  was  one  of  the 
reasons  he  hunted.  But  he  was  not 
unnerved.  At  that  moment  his  location 
was  still  crystal  clear  to  him. 

He  glanced  at  the  snow  and  saw  it 
holding  firm  in  the  low  temperature  of 
the  morning.  The  snow  would  last 
long  enough  for  him  to  follow  his  own 
footsteps  back  to  this  spot— and  this 
assurance  would  allow  him  to  follow 
the  buck  more  quickly. 

His  mistakes  — unintentional  and 
natural  in  occurrence— were  beginning 
to  mount.  And  they  were  soon  to 
work  against  him. 


IT  WAS  THEN  he  spotted  the  buck.  In  a 
parklike  opening,  the  animal  poised,  star- 
ing at  the  hunter,  apparently  surprised  by 
his  presence. 

Following  the  deer  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  he  found  several  places 
where  the  animal  had  lain  in  the 
snow,  bleeding  profusely.  But  from 
close  examination  of  those  resting 
places  Jim  began  to  realize  he  would 
probably  never  recover  this  deer  un- 
less he  came  upon  him  in  a bed  or 
caught  him  looking  back  at  his  pur- 
suer. The  wound  was  apparently  low 
on  the  left  thigh— and  from  the  im- 
print of  the  hoofs  he  could  tell  no 
bone  was  broken. 

On  the  other  hand  he  could  not 
forsake  the  trail  because  the  loss  of 
blood  might  weaken  the  deer.  The 
blood  patches,  however,  disappoint- 
ingly grew  less  frequent.  The  animal 
no  longer  lay  down.  He  could  observe 
no  faltering  in  its  tracks. 

After  an  hour’s  relentless  tracking, 
he  broke  onto  an  opening  in  the  woods 
—an  opening  he  could  not  remember. 
It  stretched  some  600  yards  ahead  of 
him  and  an  equal  distance  downhill. 
It  was  then  he  saw  the  deer,  walking 
slowly  but  strongly,  toward  the  woods 
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beyond.  Some  400  yards  away,  no 
shot  was  possible,  but  he  brought  the 
gun  to  his  shoulder  and  used  the 
powerful  scope  for  a closer  examina- 
tion. At  that  point,  the  deer  stopped 
to  lick  at  his  left  leg,  halfway  up  the 
thigh,  just  as  Jim  had  surmised. 

His  quick  shot  had  been  unfortu- 
nate. He  remembered  trailing  an  ani- 
mal, similarly  hit,  several  seasons  back. 
In  that  instance  the  bleeding  finally 
stopped— as  it  appeared  to  be  doing 
in  this  case  — and  the  deer  eluded 
him,  only  to  be  shot  by  a hunter 
from  a neighboring  camp  several  days 
later  — running  full  tilt  through  an 
opening  as  though  its  previous  wound 
had  been  no  more  annoying  than  a 
mosquito  bite. 

As  he  watched  the  deer  through  the 
scope  it  suddenly  lurched— and  fell.  A 
split  second  later  the  sharp  crack  of  a 
rifle  spanned  the  distance  and  Jim 
knew  for  sure  he  d lost  the  deer.  But 
he  was  glad,  for  there’d  be  no  more 
suffering  for  the  animal  and  he  was 
now  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of 

THE  SUN  HAD  COME  OUT  and  remained 
steadily  at  work  removing  the  light,  wet 
snow  covering.  Only  a patch  remained  here 
and  there.  His  heart  pounded  with  the  first 
hint  of  genuine  alarm. 


following  it.  As  the  successful  hunter 
emerged  from  the  edge  of  the  distant 
woods,  Jim,  too,  started  toward  the 
fallen  deer.  By  the  time  he  arrived, 
the  hunter  had  doffed  his  coat,  rolled 
up  his  sleeves,  and  was  about  to 
tackle  the  job  of  readying  the  deer  for 
the  haul.  He  grinned  at  Jim. 

“You  the  fellow  who  put  that  hole 
in  his  leg?”  he  asked,  good  naturedly. 

“Yep,”  Jim  smiled.  “Hope  it  didn’t 
spoil  a steak  for  you.” 

“Too  far  down  on  the  leg  for  that,” 
the  hunter  replied.  “At  any  rate, 
thanks  for  putting  him  my  way  and 
slowin’  him  down.  I don’t  think  you’d 
have  had  much  luck  catching  up  to 
him.” 

“You’re  probably  right,”  Jim  said 
and  took  his  own  hunting  coat  off  to 
help  with  the  job.  It  appeared  as 
though  the  hunter  might  be  tackling 
the  operation  for  the  first  time.  They 
parted  an  hour  later  after  a rest  and  a 
chat— the  hunter  dragging  downhill 
and  Jim  heading  back  in  the  direction 
from  which  he  had  come. 

The  Time  Flew 

Jim  looked  at  his  watch.  It  must  be 
wrong,  he  thought.  It  couldn’t  pos- 
sibly be  11:30  already.  But  he  remem- 
bered that  the  watch  kept  perfect  time 
and  that  time  passes  more  swiftly 
when  one  is  hunting.  He  reasoned  he’d 
better  get  along  to  the  spot  called 
“X”  in  time  to  meet  the  camp  boys. 
It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that 
maybe  they  wouldn’t  come  that  way 
this  morning  but  assured  himself  that 
even  if  they  didn’t  he’d  be  able  to 
find  his  way  to  camp  from  there— 
once  he  found  it. 

It  was  then  that  he  observed  that 
during  the  time  of  cleaning  the  deer 
and  talking  with  the  other  hunter,  the 
sun  had  come  out  and  remained  stead- 
ily at  work  removing  the  light,  wet 
snow  cover.  Only  a patch  remained 
here  and  there.  His  heart  pounded 
with  the  first  hint  of  genuine  alarm. 

Read  Part  II  of  “Lost”  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  GAME  NEWS. 
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WITHIN  the  past  several  years  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
has  expanded  its  white-tailed  deer  in- 
vestigations to  include  roadside  deer 
examination  stations.  This  procedure 
involves  checking  the  age,  weight,  and 
physical  condition  of  deer  killed  in 
various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 
There  have  been  quite  a few  inquiries 
as  to  the  purpose  of  the  check  sta- 
tions, and  this  report  has  been  pre- 
pared in  response  to  these  questions. 

In  keeping  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  deer  management 
objectives,  the  Commission  is  endeav- 
oring to  produce  and  harvest  the 
greatest  number  of  healthy  specimens 
that  the  range  can  adequately  sup- 
port. This  involves  balancing  the  deer 
population  with  available  natural  food 
supplies  and  balancing  hunting  pres- 
sure with  the  deer  population.  An 
annual  check  on  the  age  and  weight 
of  deer  taken  in  various  parts  of  the 
state  provides  the  basis  for  a contin- 
uous evaluation  of  herd  and  range 
conditions. 

The  method  used  to  determine  the 
age  of  deer  at  the  check  station  is 
based  on  the  development,  replace- 
ment and  wear  of  the  teeth  on  the 
lower  jaw.  Details  of  the  technique, 
however,  are  too  complex  for  explana- 
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tion  here.  The  method  was  worked  out 
by  C.  W.  Severinghaus  of  the  New 
York  State  Conservation  Department, 
and  is  so  accurate  that  in  the  younger 
animals  age  can  be  determined  to  the 
nearest  month. 

Age  Tells  a Lot 

Age  determination  of  Pennsylvania 
deer  tells  us  more  about  the  herd  than 
does  any  other  single  measurement. 
For  instance,  a normal  deer  popula- 
tion contains  30  to  40  per  cent  fawns, 
a smaller  percentage  of  yearlings,  a 
still  smaller  percentage  of  two-and-a- 
half-year-olds,  and  so  on  through  the 
oldest  age  class  of  about  10  years. 
The  older  the  age  class  the  fewer  the 
deer  because  hunting  and  other  causes 
of  mortality  intensify  the  drain  on 
the  older  animals. 

If  in  any  one  year  our  checks  re- 
vealed a drastic  change  in  the  above 
age  structure,  we  would  immediately 
know  that  the  hunting  season  harvests 
were  not  keeping  pace  with  the  re- 
productive rate  or  that  we  were  har- 
vesting more  deer  than  were  being 
produced.  In  either  case  the  Game 
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AGE  COMPOSITION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  ANTLERED  DEER  HARVESTS 


AGE  COMPOSITION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  ANTERLESS  DEER  HARVESTS 
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Commission  would  be  in  a position  to 
take  remedial  measures. 

Beam  Measurements  Revealing 

The  antler  beam  measurements  are 
taken  at  the  check  stations  to  give  us 
an  indication  of  range  conditions.  If 
the  deer  range  is  of  poor  quality  it 
will  be  reflected  in  the  smaller  antler 
beam  diameters.  From  these  measure- 
ments we  are  able  to  detect  differ- 
ences in  antler  sizes  from  deer  taken 
in  different  parts  of  the  state  and 
thereby  pinpoint  areas  of  critically 
low  food  supplies. 

While  the  number  of  antler  points 
on  a buck  is  no  indication  of  age, 
antler  points  are  indicative  of  food 
conditions.  A well-fed  buck  at  the 
time  he  produces  his  first  set  of  antlers 
( 1/2  years ) can  have  a rack  of  6,  8,  or 
even  10  points.  Conversely,  an  under- 
nourished buck  of  the  same  age  may 
have  only  spikes.  Age  for  age,  the  best 
antlers  are  produced  by  the  best-fed 
bucks.  On  very  poor  range  such  as  we 
have  in  portions  of  northcentral  Penn- 
sylvania, 30  to  35  per  cent  of  the  year- 
and-a-half-old  males  have  only  spikes. 
Less  than  5 per  cent  of  the  yearling 
males  from  better  range  areas  fall  into 
the  spike  category. 

Prior  to  1953  when  spike  bucks  were 
illegal  game,  protection  was  given  to 
the  animals  with  the  poorest  antler 


development.  In  essence,  we  were 
culling  in  reverse,  that  is,  harvesting 
the  better  specimens  and  leaving  the 
poorer  specimens  as  breeding  stock. 

Weight  Is  Important 

Ihe  weight  of  deer  also  figures  into 
this  picture.  The  Commission  has  de- 
veloped normal  growth  curves  for 
deer;  and  these  curves,  or  grapHs, 
show  how  much  a deer  of  a given  age 
should  weigh.  These  are  much  the 
same  as  the  charts  developed  by  pedi- 
atricians to  show  how  much  “Junior” 
should  weigh  for  his  age  and  height. 
If  in  the  course  of  annual  checks  the 
weights  of  deer  are  found  to  be  nor- 
mal, we  can  conclude  the  size  of  the 
herd  is  in  near  balance  with  food 
supplies.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
average  weights  show  a downward 
trend,  we  know  we  have  a problem 
area. 

Thousands  of  antlerless  deer  exami- 
nation records  have  been  accumulated 
by  Game  Biologists  and  other  Game 
Commission  personnel  at  checking  sta- 
tions, locker  plants,  hunting  camps, 
etc.  From  these  records  it  has  been 
established  that  male  fawns,  better 
known  as  “button  bucks,”  make  up 
only  19  to  22  per  cent  of  the  antlerless 
kill.  Male  and  female  fawns  are  born 
in  almost  equal  numbers.  Approxi- 
mately 45  per  cent  of  the  total  Penn- 
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AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  POINTS  BY  AGE  CLASS  OF  ANTLERED  PEER  HARVESTS 
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sylvania  deer  herd  is  made  up  of  adult 
females,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  proportion  of  male  fawns  in  the 
antlerless  harvest  to  reach  anywhere 
near  50  per  cent  as  so  often  is  sug- 
gested by  sportsmen  in  their  com- 
ments, “Every  other  deer  I checked 
around  our  camp  was  a button  buck.’’ 

Effect  of  Antlerless  Seasons 

Sportsmen  are  frequently  concerned 
about  antlerless  deer  seasons  and  their 
effects  on  the  following  year’s  buck 
crop.  With  the  many  safeguards  in- 
corporated in  the  Game  Commission’s 
modern  day  management  practices 
and  hunting  regulations,  over-harvest- 
ing is  not  likely  to  occur.  However, 


sex  xa/p  xce  coMxosrr/oss  a/r  /c&asaapkhsxas/x  s XA/nextess  pee/e  asxa?isest? 


should  annual  sampling  of  the  deer 
harvest  in  any  one  county  reveal  that 
the  population  is  below  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  range,  antlerless  sea- 
sons may  be  curtailed  or  even  closed 
until  the  population  is  restored.  This 
takes  a very  short  time  since  a deer 
herd  is  capable  of  doubling  its  num- 
bers every  two  or  three  years. 

As  stated  previously,  the  basic  goal 
of  deer  management  is  to  produce  the 
maximum  number  of  harvestable  ani- 
mals consistent  with  other  land  uses 
and  to  regulate  hunting  so  that  the 
annual  crop  will  be  fully  utilized.  The 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  wants 
to  provide  hunters  in  this  state  with 
the  biggest  and  greatest  number  of 
deer  possible.  Continued  success  in 
this  program  will  largely  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  understanding  and  co- 
operation received  from  sportsmen. 
The  few  minutes  spent  at  a deer 
checking  station  will  go  a long  way 
toward  providing  information  that  will 
safeguard  the  herd  and  assure  con- 
tinued good  hunting  for  this  and 
future  generations. 

The  official  checking  stations  this 
year  will  be  located  near  Clarion  in 
the  Northwest,  Allenwood  in  North- 
central,  and  Tunkhannock  in  North- 
east. Refer  to  maps  on  page  42  for 
more  specific  directions. 
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Photo  by  Grant  Heilman 

THE  OUTDOORS  LIES  DEEP  IN  AMERICAN  TRADITION.  It  has  had  immeasurable 
impact  on  the  nation's  character  and  on  those  who  made  its  history.  When  an  American 
looks  for  the  meaning  of  his  past,  he  seeks  it  not  in  ancient  ruins,  but  more  likely  in 
mountains  and  forests,  by  a river  or  at  the  edge  of  the  sea. 


On  November  5,  1963,  Pennsylvanians 
Decide  on  Project  70  in... 

A Vote  for  the  Future 


By  Robert  B.  Stewart,  Staff  Director 
Citizens  Committee  for  Project  70 


DURING  the  past  summer  did 
you  . . . 

* hunt  for  a wild  bird  or  animal, 
either  with  a gun,  a camera  or 
simply  with  your  eyes? 

* go  on  a family  picnic? 

* take  at  least  an  overnight 
camping  trip? 

* go  swimming  in  a lake,  pond 
or  stream? 

* hike  for  at  least  an  hour  in 


Penn’s  woods  or  fields? 

* go  for  a boat  ride? 

If  you  are  an  average  Pennsylva- 
nian, chances  are  that  you  did  one  or 
more  of  these  things.  And,  while  you 
were  so  engaged  in  outdoor  recreation, 
chances  are,  also,  that  you  found  . . . 

° picnic  sites,  at  least  the  clean, 
solitary  kind,  are  harder  to  find 
than  they  were  a few  years  ago 
° you  had  to  drive  farther  from 
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our  cities  and  suburbs  to  find 
a place  to  hunt  wildlife 
0 camp  sites  seem  to  be  getting  a 
bit  overcrowded,  especially  in 
parks  within  easy  driving  dis- 
tance of  our  cities 
° beaches  at  lakes  and  along 
streams  are  getting  harder  to 
find  and  more  crowded 
° boating  waters  are  beginning  to 
resemble  superhighways  on  Fri- 
day nights. 

What  you  witnessed  every  time  you 
ventured  outdoors  last  summer  is  a 
paradox  of  20th  century  living.  Never 
before  have  so  many  people  had  so 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING,  one  of  the 
strongest  currents  in  American  thought  has 
been  the  idea  that  the  outdoors  is  a "right" 
of  Americans — not  only  something  to  be  en- 
joyed but  vital  to  our  spirit. 

Photo  by  Don  Shiner 


much  time,  so  much  money,  and  so 
much  mobility  to  use  in  their  leisure— 
and  so  few  facilities  for  enjoying  that 
leisure. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
Americans  are  seeking  more  and  more 
outlets  for  their  desires  in  outdoor 
recreation.  There  never  should  have 
been  any  doubts  to  begin  with.  For, 
as  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  said  in  its  final 
report  to  the  President  last  year: 

“The  outdoors  lies  deep  in  Amer- 
ican tradition.  It  has  had  immeasur- 
able impact  on  the  nation’s  character 
and  on  those  who  made  its  history. 
This  is  a civilization  painfully  and 
only  recently  carved  in  conflict  with 
the  forces  of  nature— farms  from  un- 
broken prairie  and  cities  from  wilder- 
ness. The  epic  of  American  life  is  the 
tale  of  the  pioneer,  edging  his  way 
westward  in  the  face  of  unending 
danger  and  hardship.  When  an  Amer- 
ican looks  for  the  meaning  of  his  past, 
he  seeks  it  not  in  ancient  ruins,  but 
more  likely  in  mountains  and  forests, 
by  a river,  or  at  the  edge  of  the  sea. 
The  tale  is  one  of  discovery,  of  en- 
counter, of  hard-won  settlement. 

Vital  to  Our  Spirits 

“But  there  is  more  to  the  legacy 
than  the  land.  From  the  beginning, 
one  of  the  strongest  currents  in  Amer- 
ican thought  has  been  the  idea  that 
the  outdoors  is  a right  of  Americans— 
not  only  something  to  be  enjoyed  but 
vital  to  our  spirit.  The  idea  was  born 
in  an  agrarian  society,  for  though  the 
outdoors  was  then  all  about,  some 
feared  that  it  would  not  always  be  so.” 

Here  is  the  crux  of  the  problem. 
One  hundred  years  ago  Pennsylvania 
was  predominantly  agricultural  and 
largely  rural.  Seventy  per  cent  of  her 
people  lived  in  farming  areas  or  in 
towns  and  villages  of  under  2,000 
population.  As  recently  as  1900,  Penn- 
sylvania had  only  18  communities 
with  populations  over  25,000. 

Today,  after  a century  of  industrial 
and  business  growth,  Pennsylvania  is 
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one  of  America’s  most  highly  urban- 
ized states.  Pennsylvania,  in  fact,  con- 
tains more  “urban  centers”  than  any 
other  state  in  the  nation.  Forty-one  of 
her  local  communities  have  popula- 
tions over  25,000  and  132  have  popu- 
lations over  10,000.  In  all,  Pennsylvania 
has  a total  of  1,002  urban  communi- 
ties. More  than  90  per  cent  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s total  population  now  lives 
in  these  urban  centers  covering  43 
counties. 

Today's  Urban  Dweller 

Let’s  take  a look  at  today’s  urban 
dweller.  In  large  or  small  cities,  he  is 
beset  each  day  by  many  pressures.  He 
is  enveloped  in  speed,  noise  and  dust. 
He  lives  in  a world  of  steel  and  con- 
crete, a world  of  restriction  and  con- 
gestion. He  needs,  for  the  sake  of  his 
physical  and  mental  health,  a chance 
to  relax,  to  re-create  his  body  and 
soul.  And  for  most  Americans,  that 
chance  takes  the  form  of  some  type 
of  outdoor  recreation.  The  ORHRC 
report  showed  adult  Americans  spend, 
on  the  average,  about  20  days  each 
year  in  driving  for  pleasure,  18  days 
walking  for  pleasure,  13  days  in  out- 
door games  or  sports.  All  evidence 
points  to  two  tremendously  important 
facts— ( 1)  By  the  year  2000  our  popu- 
lation will  double  and  (2)  the  par- 
ticipation in  some  form  of  outdoor 
recreation  will  triple. 

There’s  no  question,  then,  about  the 
demand.  The  problem  is  supplying 
that  demand. 

On  Tuesday,  November  5,  1963, 
every  Pennsylvanian  is  being  asked  to 
answer  that  problem.  The  voters  who 
go  to  the  polls  to  cast  their  ballots  on 
Election  Day  will  find  a question  on 
their  ballot.  The  question  reads:  “Shall 
Article  Nine  of  the  Constitution  of 
Pennsylvania  be  amended  by  adding 
a new  section  to  permit  creating  debt 
and  issuing  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
seventy  million  dollars  for  acquisition 
of  land  for  state  parks,  reservoirs  and 
other  conservation,  recreation  and  his- 
torical preservation  purposes.  . . .” 


ONE  OF  THE  GOALS  of  Project  70  is  to 
provide  new  areas  for  hunting  and  fishing 
in  the  43  urban  counties  by  providing  $5,- 
000,000  each  to  the  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sions to  purchase  land  and  access  sites  for 
these  purposes. 

This  is  Project  70— a plan  to  solve 
the  problem  of  meeting  the  demand 
for  outdoor  recreation  in  the  years 
ahead.  Project  70  is  a plan  . . . 

0 to  develop  a series  of  regional 
parks  providing  more  “open”  space 
and  outdoor  recreation  facilities  for 
increasing  numbers  of  people  living 
in  the  densely  populated  urban  areas 
around  our  major  cities.  Project  70 
would  allocate  $40,000,000  in  bond 
funds  for  the  acquisition  of  land  in 
these  43  urban  counties  where  pub- 
licly owned  recreational  land  is  now 
less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  land 
area  or  where  there  is  an  urban  area 
of  at  least  25,000  persons. 

* to  relieve  the  monotony  of  con- 
gestion within  cities  and  their  sub- 
urbs and  help  them  become  more 
pleasant  places  in  which  to  live  and 
work.  Project  70  would  allocate  $20,- 
000,000  in  bond  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose in  all  counties  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

* to  provide  new  areas  for  hunting 
and  fishing  in  the  43  urban  counties 
Project  70  would  allocate  $5,000,000 
each  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission and  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission to  purchase  land  and  access 
sites  for  these  purposes. 

Project  70  is  a bipartisan  approach 
to  solving  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  fastest 
growing  problems.  It  was  approved 
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PGC  Photo  by  Harrison 

PROJECT  70  IS  FOR  THE  FUTURE  gen- 
eration  as  well  as  the  present.  There  must 
be  room  for  hunting  and  other  kinds  of 
outdoor  recreation  if  we  ever  hope  to  pre- 
serve America  as  we  know  it  today. 

almost  unanimously  by  the  last  two 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Now,  because  it  requires  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution, 
Project  70  will  appear  as  a referendum 
question  on  the  ballot  Pennsylvania 
voters  will  cast  on  November  5.  If 
approved  by  the  majority  of  voters, 
Project  70  will  immediately  become  a 
reality  and  the  plan  will  be  put  into 
action  with  a completion  target  date 
of  1970. 

As  analyzed  by  Governor  William 


W.  Scranton,  “Project  70  is  one  im- 
portant means  of  giving  proper  direc- 
tion to  urban  growth.  It  will  preserve 
for  the  enjoyment  of  all  much  of  the 
natural  Pennsylvania  land  which  we 
so  highly  value.  It  will  convert  this 
land  into  new  opportunities  for  out- 
door leisure  and  recreation.  It  will 
make  Pennsylvania  more  desirable  to 
our  present  industries  and  help  attract 
new  ones.  If  we  are  to  retain  and 
strengthen  our  standing  as  a center  of 
industry,  business,  living  and  vaca- 
tioning, Pennsylvania  must  be  com- 
petitive in  all  aspects.  We  cannot  run 
the  risk  of  lagging  behind  other  states. 
Already  our  neighboring  states  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  are  moving  for- 
ward with  voter-approved  programs 
similar  to  that  proposed  in  Project  70. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  act  before  it 
is  too  late.” 

For  Pennsylvania  sportsmen,  Proj- 
ect 70  will  help  preserve  the  open 
space  they  so  deeply  cherish  but  which 
is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
to  find.  It  will  help  provide  them,  and 
their  children,  a place  to  hunt.  Project 
70  is  actually  an  investment  in  the 
future— a dividend-producing  invest- 
ment that  will  work  day  after  day, 
year  after  year,  generation  after  gen- 
eration for  all  of  Pennsylvania— and 
all  her  people.  Vote  YES  for  PROJ- 
ECT 70  on  November  5. 


Game  Commission  Says  Stay  Away  from  Bears 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  expressed  concern  recently  over  the 
outbreak  of  cases  involving  the  visits  of  black  bears  to  places  were  people 
have  congregated  for  a close  look  at  the  big  animals. 

M.  J.  Golden,  Executive  Director  of  the  Game  Commission,  said,  “Anyone 
who  purposely  tries  to  attract  these  animals  by  placing  food  out  for  them  is 
creating  a highly  dangerous  situation.  Black  bears  are  notoriously  unpredict- 
able and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a tame’  bear.  He  also  warned  anyone  seeing 
a bear,  either  in  the  wild  or  at  dumps,  to  stay  well  away  from  the  animal. 

Golden  pointed  out  that  bears  at  this  time  of  year  are  on  the  move  seeking 
extra  food  before  going  into  their  winter  sleep.  He  said  that  a shortage  of 
natural  food  in  some  areas  is  causing  a few  bears  to  abandon  their  normal 
fear  of  man  and  raid  garbage  pails,  dumps  and  other  sources  of  food  in  some 
rural  communities.  Golden  said  that  under  the  law  the  Game  Commission  can 
and  does  pay  for  bear  damage  to  beehives  and  livestock  but  there  is  nothing 
they  can  do  to  prevent  bears  from  raiding  dumps  or  causing  damage  to 
personal  property. 
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By  Jim  Hayes 

<•<•  TIM,  I’m  afraid  I have  some  bad 
J news  for  you.”  Ben  had  been 
keeping  my  dog,  Dan,  on  his  farm  in 
Beaver  County,  and  the  bad  news 
could  mean  only  one  thing. 

“Dan  didn’t  come  in  with  the  other 
dogs  the  night  before  last,”  Ben  ex- 
plained. “We  haven’t  seen  him  since, 
and  I’m  afraid  he’s  lost  or  stolen.” 
This  was  one  week  before  the  open- 
ing of  hunting  season. 

If  the  story  sounds  familiar,  it’s 
because  you’ve  heard  variations  of  it 
many  times  in  the  past.  Every  year, 
hundreds  of  hunting  dogs  are  lost  to 
their  owners,  especially  before  and 
during  the  hunting  season. 

While  many  dogs  are  eventually 
recovered,  countless  others  never  turn 
up  again.  I’m  convinced,  though,  that 
a lot  more  missing  dogs  could  be  re- 
covered if  their  owners  were  more 
systematic  in  searching  for  them.  Un- 
less the  dog  is  a habitual  runaway,  he 
deserves  better  than  the  hit-or-miss 
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inquiries  that  frequently  pass  for 
search  efforts. 

Like  most  dog  owners,  I had  taken 
the  usual  precautions.  Dan  was  wear- 
ing a collar  bearing  his  license  tag, 
and  also  a name  tag  with  my  name, 
address  and  phone  number.  I also  had 
several  snapshots  of  the  dog,  and  these 
photos  were  to  prove  most  helpful  in 
alerting  people  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  him. 

Three  Possibilities 

What  had  happened  to  Dan?  The 
possibilities  narrowed  down  to  these 
three:  (1)  He  had  been  injured  or 
killed  in  a highway  accident— hit  by  a 
car.  (2)  He  had  strayed  off  and 
couldn’t  find  his  way  back.  Or  (3)  he 
had  been  stolen  by  a dog  thief. 

Fortunately,  I was  immediately  able 
to  eliminate  No.  1.  A search  of  the 
roadsides  yielded  no  clues.  Nor  had 
local  police,  road  crews  or  gas  station 
attendants  heard  of  any  dogs  being 
killed  recently  on  the  highways. 

Thus,  there  was  a good  chance  that 
Dan  was  still  alive— whether  lost  or 
stolen  remained  to  be  seen.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  is  a despicable  breed 
of  men  who  obtain  hunting  dogs  by 
stealing  them.  Even  so,  the  search 
procedures  that  can  turn  up  a strayed 
dog  can  be  equally  effective  in  re- 
covering stolen  dogs,  provided  they 
haven’t  been  taken  out  of  state. 

If  you  have  reason  to  believe  that 
your  dog  has  been  stolen,  a good  way 
to  put  the  “heat”  on  is  to  run  small 
space  ads,  including  a picture  of  the 
dog,  in  local  newspapers.  That,  plus 
alerting  police  and  as  many  people  as 
you  can  notify,  may  well  cause  the 
thief  to  turn  him  loose. 

The  first  step  in  my  own  search, 
after  Dan  had  been  missing  for  three 
days,  was  to  write  a detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  dog  and  mimeograph  leaf- 
lets. These  I began  distributing  to 
farmers,  gas  stations,  restaurants,  tav- 
erns, state  and  local  police,  rural  mail 
carriers,  the  farmer’s  exchange,  hard- 
ware and  farm  supply  stores,  and 
schools. 


Everywhere  I stopped  I showed 
Dan’s  picture  and  left  a descriptive 
leaflet,  which  included  my  name  and 
phone  number.  The  description,  I 
felt,  would  make  the  dog  fairly  easy 
to  spot. 

Dan  is  a member  of  that  greatest  of 
all  breeds,  the  American  gun  dog.  His 
father  was  a black  and  tan,  his  mother 
a beagle.  From  his  sire  he  inherited 
his  glossy  black  coat  and  tan  mark- 
ings. The  beagle  contributed  size  and 
build.  From  both  parents  he  came  by 
his  hound-dog  ears,  his  uncanny  nose, 
and  his  resonant  bugling  voice. 

By  way  of  individual  characteris- 
tics, Dan  is  an  affectionate  pooch, 
blessed  with  a friendly  disposition. 
He  had  never  run  off  before.  Playful 
and  gregarious  by  nature,  he  could  be 
depended  on  to  seek  out  a farmhouse 
to  mooch  a meal  and  a warm  place 
to  sleep. 

The  fourth  day  after  he  disappeared, 

I got  a phone  call  from  Mrs.  John 
Kopash  of  Route  151  in  Independence 
Township,  Beaver  County.  The  loca- 
tion is  about  20  miles,  as  the  crow 
flies,  from  Ben’s  farm.  Dan  had  been 
hanging  around  that  neighborhood, 
and  Mr.  Kopash  got  my  phone  num- 
ber from  his  name  tag. 

Too  Late 

Unfortunately,  when  I arrived  on 
the  scene,  Dan  had  wandered  off 
again.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
resume  distributing  my  leaflets,  con- 
centrating on  this  new  area.  At  the 
Independence  Elementary  School,  one 
of  the  teachers,  Mrs.  Johnston,  showed 
Dan’s  picture  to  the  children  and 
asked  them  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
him. 

Later  that  day,  Dan  was  spotted 
three  miles  north  of  the  school,  but 
had  run  off  into  the  woods  again.  The 
next  morning,  as  the  children  loaded 
onto  the  school  bus,  they  saw  him 
two  miles  south  of  the  school.  And 
later  that  evening  he  was  seen  again, 
still  farther  to  the  south.  This  seemed 
to  indicate  that  he  might  be  heading 
back  toward  Ben’s  place. 
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THE  FIRST  STEP  in  my  own  search  was  to  mimeograph  a description  of  Dan  and 
distribute  it  to  farmers,  gas  stations,  restaurants,  taverns,  state  and  local  police,  rural 
mail  carriers,  the  farmer's  exchange,  hardware  and  farm  supply  stores  and  schools. 


You  hear  stories  about  dogs  travel- 
ing hundreds  of  miles  to  find  their 
way  back  home,  and  at  least  some  of 
them  are  probably  true.  Most  dogs 
have  a fairly  good  homing  instinct. 
But  when  it’s  your  own  pooch  that’s 
missing,  don’t  place  too  much  faith  in 
his  wandering  home  on  his  own.  It’s 
up  to  you  to  go  out  and  find  him. 

Friday  passed  without  further  word. 
It  was  the  eve  of  hunting  season,  Dan 
had  been  missing  a full  week,  and 
within  24  hours  there  would  be  lost 
hunting  dogs  all  over  the  countryside. 
At  ten  o’clock,  I was  contemplating 
the  prospects  of  a lonely,  dismal  hunt- 
ing season  when  the  phone  rang! 

It  was  Ben.  “Jim,  your  dog  just 
came  limping  in,”  he  said.  “He’s  a bit 
lame  but  otherwise  none  the  worse 


for  wear.  When  can  you  pick  him  up?” 

“Before  you  hang  up  the  phone!’’  I 
said— and  did!  I only  wish  that  all 
those  wonderful  people  who  had 
shared  my  concern  and  helped  in  the 
search  could  have  been  there  for  the 
grand  reunion! 

Thus  it  was  that  a floppy-eared, 
forlorn  little  hound-dog  had  somehow 
wandered  away,  and  a full  week  later, 
after  trekking  many  a lonely  mile,  had 
found  his  way  home  again.  The  next 
day  I called  as  many  people  as  I could 
and  called  off  the  search. 

As  I say,  it’s  a familiar  story,  differ- 
ing from  many  only  in  its  happy  end- 
ing. The  moral,  if  there  is  one,  is  that 
if  your  hunting  dog  is  worth  owning, 
he’s  also  worth  whatever  it  takes  to 
get  him  back! 


NOVEMBER , 1963 
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Hunting  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania 


V 


Pennsylvania  Hunting  Series,  Part  4 * 

\Ll ATERFOWL  hunting  and  north- 
western  Pennsylvania  are  synon- 
ymous to  many  sportsmen  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  is  due,  in  part, 
to  the  recent  establishment  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  Controlled  Goose 
Management  Area  at  Pymatuning  in 
Crawford  County.  Although  Pymatun- 
ing has  always  been  known  as  a great 
goose  and  duck  hunting  facility,  the 
successful  operation  of  a controlled 
goose  shooting  area  has  brought  con- 
siderable local  and  national  notoriety 
to  this  corner  of  Pennsylvania. 


With  all  the  publicity  that  is  given 
to  waterfowl  hunting  at  Pymatuning, 
we  often  lose  sight  of  the  great  wealth 
of  other  wildlife  resources  available 
in  Crawford  and  the  nine  other  coun- 
ties of  the  Game  Commission’s  “great” 
Northwest  Division. 

Some  might  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  an  area  that  boasts  of 
waterfowl  recreation  like  Pymatuning 
can  turn  around  and  claim  to  be  a 
leading  deer  producing  division  as 
well.  Yes,  the  marsh  and  lake  country 
in  Erie  and  Crawford  Counties  is  just 
a small  part  of  a division  that  goes 
more  than  half  way  to  give  the  deer 

0 Editor’s  Note:  “Hunting  in  N orthwestern 
Pennsylvania”  is  the  fourth  in  a series  of 
six  articles  covering  the  vast  wealth  of  pub- 
lic hunting  facilities  in  our  state.  Each 
article  will  cover  one  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s six  field  division  areas.  The  next  issue 
of  GAME  NEWS  will  explore  “Hunting  in 
Northcentral  Pennsylvania.” 
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hunter  what  he  wants.  The  facts  show 
that  the  northwest  hunter  success  on 
deer,  and  grouse,  too,  is  as  good  as 
anywhere  in  the  state.  During  the 
1962  season  a total  of  9,649  deer  were 
harvested  in  this  10-county  area. 

Quantity  and  Quality  Deer 

For  quantity  deer  hunting  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania  hunters  should 
go  to  the  counties  of  Warren,  Ven- 
ango, Forest,  Jefferson  and  parts  of 
Clarion  where  the  population  is  high. 
Hunter  pressure  is  equally  high  here 
too.  Forest  County  alone  has  more 
than  6,000  deer  camps. 

If  you  are  not  as  anxious  to  see 
numbers  of  deer  but  more  desirous 
of  heavier  animals  with  bigger  racks, 
you  should  hunt  in  the  counties  of 
Venango,  Jefferson  and  parts  of 
Clarion.  It  is  here  that  food  is  more 
plentiful  and  competition  for  it  is  not 
as  great. 

Northwest  is  bear  country  too.  Dur- 
ing the  1962  season,  62  bruins  were 
claimed  as  trophies  in  this  corner  of 
our  state.  Forest,  Warren  and  Jeffer- 
son are  the  leading  bear  producing 
areas  of  this  division. 

Some  of  the  state’s  best  ruffed 
grouse  coverts  are  to  be  found  in 
Crawford  and  Venango  Counties. 
Here  ideal  food  and  cover  produce 
good  grouse  populations  year  after 
year. 

Turkeys  are  plentiful  in  parts  of 
northwest  too.  Hunters  will  have 
their  best  luck  in  Warren,  Forest,  Jef- 
ferson and  Clarion  Counties. 

Woodcock  specialists  are  in  their 
glory  in  the  counties  of  Erie  and 
Crawford  each  year.  Last  season  one 
hunter  reported  shooting  a box  of 
shotgun  shells  at  woodcock  without 
downing  a bird. 

Gray  squirrels  are  plentiful 
throughout  the  whole  northwest, 
while  fox  squirrels  can  be  bagged 
easiest  in  parts  of  Mercer,  Butler  and 
Venango  Counties. 

Rabbits  can  be  found  in  most  areas 
of  northwest  also,  but  Crawford  is 


the  best  county  for  the  cottontail 
chasing  gamesters.  There  are  two 
State  Game  Lands  in  northwest 
which  are  specifically  managed  for  the 
cottontail.  They  are  No.  146  in  Craw- 
ford County  and  No.  151  in  Lawrence 
County. 

Although  the  southeast  is  usually 
thought  of  as  the  state’s  best  dove 
hunting  country,  these  jet  propelled 
targets  are  plentiful  in  the  flat  and 
agricultural  lands  of  Crawford,  Erie, 
Mercer  and  Butler  Counties. 

Everyone  knows,  of  course,  that  the 
waterfowl  hunting  is  as  good  here  as 
anywhere  in  northeastern  United 
States.  Crawford  and  Erie  Counties 
lead  the  list,  while  certain  “hot  spots” 
are  to  be  found  in  Warren  and 
Mercer  Counties.  All  the  puddle 
ducks  frequent  northwest  with  blacks 
and  mallards  appearing  most  plenti- 
ful. Wood  ducks  are  very  common  in 
northwest  too.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  about  65  per  cent  of  the  wood 
ducks  produced  in  northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania hail  from  Crawford  County. 
Of  the  172  boxes  erected  at  Pymatun- 


SENECA  POINT  at  Cook  Forest  State  Park 
overlooks  the  Clarion  River  gorge.  This 
steep  mountain  and  deep  river  valley  area 
is  vastly  different  from  the  flat,  wet  lands 
of  Erie  and  Crawford  Counties,  just  a short- 
distance  to  the  west. 

PGC  Photo  by  Harrison 
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ing  last  spring,  160  produced  young 
woodies.  As  many  as  40  eggs  have 
been  found  in  one  box.  Another  box 
was  shared  by  swallows  and  wood 
ducks  at  the  same  time. 

The  Pymatuning  Goose  Manage- 
ment Area  near  Linesville  is  a Game 
Commission  controlled  shooting  area. 
Interested  hunters  are  asked  to  mail 
an  application  to  the  Goose  Area  be- 
tween September  1 and  October  1. 
With  the  aid  of  leading  sportsmen, 
Game  Commission  officials  conduct  a 
drawing  to  select  the  winning  blind 
holders.  Some  1,000  lucky  hunters  are 
picked  to  occupy  one  of  the  40  blinds 
for  one  morning  of  the  season.  Each 
hunter  is  allowed  three  guests.  Suc- 
cess at  the  Goose  Area  is  based  on 


the  fact  that  any  license  holder  has 
an  equal  and  fair  chance  to  partic- 
ipate in  quality  goose  hunting  equal 
to  the  best  goose  shooting  in  America 
today. 

In  addition  to  finding  up  to  12,000 
Canada  geese  at  Pymatuning,  quite  a 
number  of  blue  geese  and  a few  snows 
are  mixed  into  the  flocks. 

The  fur  trapping  sport  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  any  outdoor  recrea- 
tion survey  of  northwest.  Crawford 
County  produces  more  fur  than  any 
other  county  in  the  state.  Muskrat, 
raccoon,  beaver  and  mink  are  all 
leading  sellers  in  the  fur  market  in 
this  part  of  Pennsylvania.  Until  re- 
cently, nearly  half  the  beaver  pro- 
duced in  Pennsylvania  came  from  the 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTS  AND  WATERS 
LANDS  OPEN  TO  PUBLIC  HUNTING 
IN  NORTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 


County 

Name 

Location 

Acreage 
Open  to 
Hunting 

Clarion 

Cook  Forest  State  Park 

Cooksburg 

4,500 

Crawford 

Pymatuning  State  Park 

Jamestown 

19,000 

Forest 

Kittanning  State  Forest 

Northeast  of  Tionesta 

2,247 

Jefferson 

Kittanning  State  Forest 

Northeast  of  Munderf 

9,380 

Clearcreek  State  Park 

Sigel 

300 

Warren 

Chapman  Dam  State  Park 

Clarendon 

500 

SAFETY  ZONE  PROGRAM 


IN  NORTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 


County 

Acreage 

Number  of 
Farms 

Butler 

13,695 

102 

Clarion 

41,496 

198 

Crawford 

23,962 

169 

Erie 

35,516 

235 

Forest 

63,778 

69 

Jefferson 

18,071 

140 

Lawrence 

8,393 

79 

Mercer 

15,282 

129 

Venango 

89,793 

125 

Warren 

44,590 

166 

northwest.  The  raccoon,  here  as  in 
most  parts  of  the  state,  is  greatly 
underharvested.  More  crop  damage 
complaints  in  northwest  are  caused 
by  hungry  raccoons  than  any  other 
one  form  of  wildlife. 

What  does  an  area  look  like  that 
offers  both  duck  and  deer  hunting  at 
its  best?  Northwest  is  actually  divided 
into  two  geographic  areas,  land  cov- 
ered by  the  Wisconsin  Glacier  70,000 
years  ago  and  that  land  which  was  not 
affected  by  the  glacier.  Some  of  the 
glacial  forms  to  be  seen  in  northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania  are  among  the  best  to 
be  found  anywhere.  The  end  moraine 
of  the  Wisconsin  ice  advance  is  a bold 
feature  which  has  greatly  influenced 
the  scenery,  wildlife  and  development 
of  the  area  in  which  it  occurs.  Small 
ponds  and  swampy  depressions  and 
knoblike  mounds  of  sand  and  gravel 
are  common  in  the  end  moraine. 


ABOUT  10,000  mallard  ducklings  are  raised 
each  year  at  the  Game  Commission's  wild 
waterfowl  farm  in  Crawford  County  near 
Conneaut  Lake.  The  farm  is  located  on 
State  Game  Lands  No.  213  which  in  itself  is 
considered  a good  waterfowl  hunting  area. 

PGC  Photo  by  Harrison 
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The  glacier  line  runs  diagonally 
across  the  division  from  northeast  to 
southwest  cutting  the  10  county  area 
in  about  half.  Land  in  the  glacial  zone 
tends  to  be  more  moist,  flatter  and 
more  agricultural  in  development.  It 
is  here  we  find  Pymatuning  Reservoir, 


Conneaut  Lake,  French  Creek  and 
the  flat,  wet  drainage  to  Lake  Erie. 

The  land  not  affected  by  the  glacier 
leans  toward  the  “big  woods”  ecology 
of  Warren,  Forest,  Jefferson  and 
Clarion  Counties.  Here  the  terrain  is 
marked  by  deeper  river  valleys  and 


STATE  GAME  LANDS  IN 

NORTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Nearest  . 

County 

Tract 

Town 

Acreage 

Game 

Butler 

No.  95 

Old  Annandale 

2,998.0 

Rabbit,  Ringneck,  Deer 

No.  164 

Butler 

399.3 

Rabbit,  Squirrel,  Grouse 

Clarion 

No.  63 

Shippenville 

2,770.4 

Deer,  Squirrel,  Turkey 

No.  72 

Clarion 

2,019.0 

Deer,  Squirrel,  Grouse 

No.  74 

Strattanville 

6,043.4 

Deer,  Bear,  Turkey 

Crawford 

No.  69 

Cuys  Mills 

3,993.7 

Duck,  Grouse,  Ringneck 

No.  85 

Cambridge 

Springs 

1,156.0 

Duck,  Pheasant,  Rabbit 

No.  122 

Hydetown 

1,771.5 

Pheasant,  Rabbit,  Duck 

No.  144 

Spartansburg 

422.6 

Grouse,  Rabbit 

No.  146 

New  Richmond 

495.8 

Rabbit,  Grouse,  Pheasant 

No.  152 

Crossingville 

499.4 

Rabbit,  Deer,  Grouse 

No.  199 

Riceville 

836.7 

Rabbit,  Pheasant,  Grouse 

No.  200 

New  Richmond 

154.1 

Rabbit,  Grouse,  Squirrel 

No.  213 

Conneaut  Lake 

4,036.3 

Duck,  Pheasant,  Rabbit 

No.  214 

Hartstown 

2,627.9 

Geese,  Duck,  Rabbit 

Erie 

No.  101 

Springboro 

3,637.0 

Grouse,  Woodcock,  Rabbit 

No.  102 

Union  City 

334.9 

Rabbit,  Grouse,  Squirrel 

No.  109 

Waterford 

1,537.7 

Duck,  Pheasant,  Rabbit 

No.  154 

Watts  burg 

1,196.0 

Rabbit,  Pheasant,  Woodcock 

No.  155 

Philipsville 

390.7 

Rabbit,  Pheasant,  Woodcock 

No.  161 

Philipsville 

234.6 

Rabbit,  Pheasant,  Woodcock 

No.  162 

Wattsburg 

206.2 

Rabbit,  Pheasant,  Woodcock 

No.  163 

Colt  Station 

311.9 

Rabbit,  Pheasant,  Woodcock 

No.  167 

Wattsburg 

627.4 

Rabbit,  Pheasant,  Woodcock 

No.  190 

Waterford 

492.4 

Rabbit,  Pheasant,  Woodcock 

No.  191 

Little  Hope 

831.7 

Rabbit,  Pheasant,  Woodcock 

No.  192 

Waterford 

320.9 

Rabbit,  Pheasant,  Woodcock 

No.  202 

Union  City 

506.7 

Rabbit,  Grouse,  Squirrel 

No.  218 

Erie 

737.8 

Duck,  Pheasant,  Rabbit 

Forest 

No.  24 

Newmansville 

8,299.9 

Turkey,  Deer,  Bear 

Jefferson 

No.  31 

Punxsutawney 

4,085.76 

Deer,  Turkey,  Squirrel 

No.  54 

Brockway  21,820.9 

Deer,  Bear,  Turkey 

No.  195 

Big  Run 

1,031.1 

Deer,  Turkey,  Squirrel 

No.  244 

Emrickville 

782.5 

Deer,  Turkey,  Grouse 

Lawrence 

No.  150 

Pulaski 

504.6 

Rabbit,  Pheasant,  Squirrel 

No.  151 

Harlansburg 

885.3 

Rabbit,  Fox,  Squirrel,  Grouse 

No.  178 

East  Brook 

163.8 

Rabbit,  Pheasant,  Squirrel 

No.  216 

Harlansburg 

324.9 

Rabbit,  Pheasant,  Duck 

Mercer 

No.  130 

Sandy  Lake 

1,362.1 

Rabbit,  Deer,  Pheasant 

Venango 

No.  39 

Franklin 

7,932.18 

Deer,  Grouse,  Squirrel 

No.  45 

Van 

4,836.1 

Deer,  Grouse,  Squirrel 

No.  47 

Oil  City 

2,060.0 

Deer,  Squirrel 

No.  96 

Dempseytown 

3,740.2 

Rabbit,  Grouse,  Deer,  Squirrel 

Warren 

No.  29 

Warren 

9,830.61 

Turkey,  Deer,  Bear 

No.  86 

Tidioute  14,004.8 

Deer,  Turkey,  Squirrel 

No.  143 

Garland 

7,622.4 

Deer,  Grouse,  Squirrel 

No.  197 

Columbus 

1,027.8 

Deer,  Duck,  Rabbit 
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steeper  hills  and  mountains.  Major 
drainages  in  the  unglaciated  land  of 
northwest  include  the  Allegheny  and 
Clarion  Rivers. 

The  great  wealth  of  game  resources 
in  the  Northwest  Division  is  comple- 
mented by  an  equal  wealth  of  lands 
open  to  public  hunting  in  this  area. 
A grand  total  of  992,038  acres  dis- 
plays the  “welcome  hunter”  sign 
under  the  listings  of  State  Game 
Lands,  Farm-Game  and  Safety  Zone 
Programs,  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  properties  and  the  Federal 
lands  in  northwest.  Surely  all  this 
open  hunting  country  will  dispel  even 
the  most  chronic  complainer  who  says 
“there’s  no  place  to  hunt  any  more”  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Northwest  claims  47  tracts  of  State 
Game  Lands  totaling  131,905  acres. 
These  Commission  owned  areas  span 
a variety  of  habitats  offering  from  the 
finest  waterfowl  hunting  to  tops  in 
big  woods  deer  and  bear  populations 
(see  chart  for  acreages,  locations  and 
game  available).  In  addition  to  State 
Game  Lands  in  northwest,  other 
Game  Commission  installations  in- 
clude the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Con- 
servation near  Brockway,  the  Wild 
Waterfowl  Farm  near  Conneaut,  the 
Western  Game  Farm  at  Cambridge 
Springs  and  the  Waterfowl  Museum 
at  Pymatuning.  The  School  of  Conser- 
vation, better  known  as  the  Training 
School,  is  used  primarily  for  the  10- 
month  schooling  of  newly  recruited 
Game  Protectors  and  also  for  in- 
service  training  courses  given  to  all 
Game  Commission  personnel.  The 
Waterfowl  Museum  contains  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  collections  of 
waterfowl  mountings  in  the  U.  S. 

Private  Land  Open 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  north- 
west is  not  an  extensive  agricultural 
area,  the  Game  Commission’s  Farm- 
Game  and  Safety  Zone  Programs  still 
offer  a sizable  amount  of  private  land 
open  to  public  hunting.  Agreements 
with  private  land  owners  in  northwest 


PGC  Photo  by  Harrison 

STATE  GAME  LANDS  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  range  from  duck  producing 
marshlands  like  these  to  deep  forested 
areas  containing  deer,  grouse,  turkey  and 
squirrel.  Pictured  is  the  lower  end  of  State 
Game  Lands  No.  213  in  Crawford  County 
where  Route  19  crosses  the  swamp  area. 

show  that  354,841  acres  on  1,412  farms 
are  open  in  the  Safety  Zone  Program 
and  233,920  acres  on  2,401  farms  wel- 
come hunters  in  the  Farm-Game  Co- 
operative Program  ( see  tables  for 
county  breakdown).  Both  of  these 
programs  can  be  identified  by  the 
black  lettered  white  signs  marking 
the  150-yard  safety  zone  areas  around 
dwellings  and  other  farm  buildings. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  offers  the  hunter 
a total  of  35,927  acres  of  land  open 
to  hunting  on  the  State  Parks  and 
State  Forests  located  in  the  North- 
west Division.  On  each  of  these  prop- 
erties, certain  small  recreation  facil- 
ities are  marked  as  safety  zone  areas 
for  the  protection  of  others  during 
the  hunting  seasons. 

One  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  hunting  facility  is  rather 
unique.  A portion  of  the  shore  on  Erie 
Bay  which  lies  within  the  Presque 
Isle  State  Park  is  made  available  for 
the  construction  of  83  duck  blinds. 
Interested  waterfowlers  can  register 
each  fall  for  the  drawing  which  de- 
termines the  lucky  hunters.  Winners 
are  permitted  to  erect  their  blinds 
and  use  them  throughout  the  season. 
Lesser  scaup  are  the  primary  targets 
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FARM  GAME  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM 
IN  NORTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 


County 

Butler 

Clarion 

Crawford 

Erie 

Forest 

Jefferson 

Lawrence 

Mercer 

Venango 

Warren 


Acreage 

Number  of 
Farms 

10,978 

99 

5,653 

63 

55,685 

607 

36,410 

343 

19,593 

161 

10,377 

110 

42,619 

512 

37,939 

400 

14,666 

106 

on  Erie  Bay  with  mallards,  woodies 
and  teal  following  close  behind.  More 
of  the  diving  ducks  are  found  here 
than  at  Pymatuning. 

There  are  two  major  Federal  areas 
in  northwest,  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  and  the  new  Erie  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  Allegheny  National  Forest 
actually  lies  in  both  Northwest  and 
Northcentral  Divisions.  The  forest 
totals  471,081  acres,  but  the  part  that 
lies  in  Warren  and  Forest  Counties 
of  the  Northwest  Division  totals  230,- 
745  acres.  Within  this  vast  recreation 
area  are  small  marked  off  safety  zone 
enclosures  which  are  designated  pic- 
nic and  camping  facilities. 

The  Allegheny  National  Forest  is 
the  state  s only  federally  owned  for- 
est area.  The  forest  abounds  with 
beauty  and  wildlife  under  the  man- 
agement and  protection  of  profes- 
sional outdoorsmen.  Although  deer 
are  the  major  wildlife  product,  the 
forest  has  some  populations  of  bear, 
turkey,  squirrel  and  grouse. 

It  is  on  the  Allegheny  National  For- 
est that  the  Grand  National  Grouse 
Dog  Championship  is  held  every  two 
years.  Marionville,  “home  of  the 
Grouse  Dog  Club  of  America,”  is 
headquarters  for  the  famous  trial  held 
on  one  of  the  two  special  dog  training 
preserves  in  the  forest. 

The  Game  Commission  has  a co- 
operative agreement  with  the  Al- 
legheny to  help  in  the  wildlife  man- 


agement of  the  area.  This  involves 
bulldozing,  browse  cutting  and  food 
plot  planting  throughout  the  forest. 

William  W.  Wentz  is  Forest  Super- 
visor, with  headquarters  at  P.  O.  Box 
208,  Warren,  Pa.  Also  at  Warren  is 
the  office  of  the  Northeast  Wildlife 
Experimental  Station  where  Federal 
biologists  are  studying  wildlife  man- 
agement methods. 

The  proposed  Flood  Control  Rec- 
reation Area  at  Kinzua  is  now  being 
built  on  the  Allegheny  and  promises 
to  be  a vast  and  valuable  asset  to  the 
recreation  potential  of  the  entire  area. 

Erie  National  Refuge 

The  Erie  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  Crawford  County,  created  in  1959, 
is  Pennsylvania’s  first  and  only  Federal 
refuge.  Spanning  Lake  Creek,  the 
refuge  offers  4,700  acres  of  land  open 
to  public  hunting.  Deer,  grouse  and 
pheasant  hunting  are  termed  excellent 
while  rabbit  and  duck  hunting  are  in 
the  fair  column.  Because  the  refuge 
is  so  new,  management  work  is  just 
beginning.  It  is  expected  that  in  the 
future  the  area  will  be  ringed  with  a 
fence  and  hunting  will  be  permitted 
on  a check-in  basis  at  the  headquar- 
ters at  Guys  Mills  on  Route  98  about 
a half  mile  east  of  town.  Darrel  D. 
Uptegraft  is  Refuge  Manager. 

Thus,  you  have  a capsule  outline 
of  Pennsylvania’s  great  Northwest 
Division.  No  written  description  really 
does  justice  to  this  wonderful  country. 
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PGC  Photo 

THE  LEADING  FUR  PRODUCING  county  in  the  state  is  Crawford.  Muskrat,  beaver, 
raccoon  and  mink  are  all  leading  sellers  in  the  fur  marts  of  Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
NORTHWEST  DIVISION 

Personnel 

DIVISION  HEADQUARTERS 
1509  Franklin  Road 
Franklin  Pa. 

Phone:  432-5610 

Division  Supervisor  L.  E.  Sheaffer 

Law  Enforcement  Assistant  R.  V.  Rea 

Cons.  Infor.  Ass’t  R.  D.  Parlaman 

Land  Manag.  Ass’t  D.  M.  Schake 

PR  Area  Leader R.  H.  Sphar 

District  Game  Protectors 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

W.  Ned  Weston  2830 

R.  D.  2,  West  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Jay  D.  Swigart  2-6883 

350  New  Castle  Road,  Butler,  Pa. 

CLARION  COUNTY 

James  C.  Hyde  797-5341 

R.  D.  1,  Knox,  Pa. 

Jack  M.  Lavery  226-9476 

P.  O.  Box  526,  Clarion,  Pa. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

Leo  J.  Badger  WEstford  2591 

R.  D.  1,  Hartstown,  Pa. 

John  R.  Miller  3-7565 

1328  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Meadville,  Pa. 

William  E.  Lee  3-1361 

56  N.  Dillon  Drive,  Titusville,  Pa. 

ERIE  COUNTY 

Ralph  E.  Flaugh  756-3209 

R.  D.  1,  Albion,  Pa. 

D.  C.  Kirkland  TWinbrook  9-5039 

2303  Station  Road,  Wesleyville,  Pa. 

Elmer  D.  Simpson  438-3561 

63  South  Street,  Union  City,  Pa. 

FOREST  COUNTY 

Cecil  E.  Toombs  PLymouth  5-3305 

P.  O.  Box  357,  Tionesta,  Pa. 


D.  W.  Gross  927-6965 

P.  O.  Box  305,  Marienville,  Pa. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

George  W.  Miller, 

Brookville  PLeasant  2-4061 
P.  O.  Box  85,  Sigel,  Pa. 

Robert  F.  Ellenberger  938-5063 

508  Woodland  Avenue 
Punxsutawney,  Pa. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

Calvin  Hooper  OLiver  4-3436 

R.  D.  4,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

MERCER  COUNTY 

Arden  D.  Fichtner  588-7641 

75  Harrison  Street,  Greenville,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Badger  662-2905 

Box  86,  R.  D.  6,  Mercer,  Pa. 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

Clyde  W.  Decker  432-4833 

27  Gilfillan  Street,  Franklin,  Pa. 

L.  E.  Yocum  676-1125 

Box  12,  Riverside  Drive,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

WARREN  COUNTY 

Donald  C.  Parr IVanhoe  4-3311 

R.  D.  1,  Box  182,  Tidioute,  Pa. 

David  R.  Titus  RAndolf  3-5865 

P.  O.  Box  641,  Warren,  Pa. 

PYMATUNING  GOOSE 

MANAGEMENT  AREA 

Raymond  M.  Sickles  WEstford  2199 

R.  D.  1,  Hartstown,  Pa. 

Land  Managers 

W.  E.  Portzline  4600 

317  New  Castle  Street 
Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 

E.  M.  Borger  Franklin  437-2745 

R.  D.  2,  Polk,  Pa. 

E.  R.  Richards  VInewood  9-2033 

P.  O.  Box  406,  Brookville,  Pa. 

William  Overturf  LOgan  3-7544 

Box  252,  Youngsville,  Pa. 

R.  W.  Meyer  SWift  4-8841 

R.  D.  4,  Waterford,  Pa. 
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DUAL  USE  CUTTING  EXPERIMENT 

DEER  BROWSE  AND  TIMBER  PRODUCTION 

ESTABLISHED  UARCM  1961 
THIS  IS  A COOPERATIVE  STUDY  (S'/ 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

U.S. FOREST  SERVICE 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  IBIS  EXPERIMENT  IS  To  COMPARE  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  DIFFERENT  INTENSITIES  OF  CUTTING  ON- 

DEER  BROWSE  PRODUCTION 
TIMBER  GROWTH-QUALITY 
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Can  a Forest  Be  Managed  for 
Both  Wood  and  Wildlife? . . . 


Brady  Lake  Browse  and  Timber 
Production  Study 

lyfGRE  and  more  evidence  points  to  the  need  for  coordinating  the  manage- 
-L"A  ment  of  both  forest  game  and  timber.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  certain 
timber  management  practices  generally  improve  the  habitat  for  wildlife— 
especially  for  deer.  Some  practices,  however,  warrant  modification  where  for- 
ests are  managed  primarily  for  game,  timber  or  for  different  combinations  of 
both  game  and  timber. 

The  accompanying  photos  show  the  progress  of  a cooperative  study  being 
undertaken  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  concerning  the  effects  of  cutting  intensities  on  the  production  of  both 
deer  browse  and  timber  in  pole-stage  hardwoods.  Now  in  its  second  year,  the 
study  is  located  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  127. 

The  practices  under  study  here  are  of  varying  intensities  of  thinnings  in 
pole-size  timber  stands  to  produce  wildlife  habitat  and  at  the  same  time 
better  growth  and  quality  in  the  remaining  trees. 

Approximately  half  of  the  forested  land  in  Pennsylvania  is  occupied  by 
pole-size  stands.  They  provide  less  game  food  and  cover  than  trees  of  either 
larger  and  smaller  size.  Their  chief  commercial  value  is  as  pulpwood,  and 
at  the  present  time  we  have  a surplus  of  hardwood  pulpwood.  It  is  believed 
that  by  heavier  cutting  of  some  of  this  pole  timber,  more  game  food  can  be 
produced  and  the  remaining  trees  will  be  hastened  to  saw  timber  size  and 
a waiting  market. 
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Moderate  Cutting 


Heavy  Cutting 


Light  Cutting 


Medium  Cutting 


Clear  Cutting 


Control — No  Cutting 


CLARION  COUNTY  - While  on 
night  patrol  one  night  in  August  I had 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  white  buck 
again.  I think  almost  everyone  here  in 
the  county  has  seen  this  deer  at  one 
time  or  another.  This  year  he  is  carry- 
ing quite  a large  set  of  antlers.  I have 
seen  this  deer  the  last  three  years  in 
the  same  area,  and  every  year  there 
have  been  a lot  of  hunters  after  him. 
The  amazing  thing,  we  have  had  no 
snow  on  the  first  two  or  three  days  of 
the  season.  You  would  wonder  how 
he  could  hide.  As  far  as  I know  he 
has  not  been  shot  at  yet.  Needless  to 
say,  everyone  is  rooting  for  him  again 
this  year.  — District  Game  Protector 
Jack  M.  Lavery,  Clarion. 

Chuck  Producing  Plot 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— While  check- 
ing ground-hog  hunters  it  was  re- 
vealed to  me  that  a total  of  30  ground 
hogs  had  been  killed  on  one  food  plot 
on  State  Game  Lands  No.  108.  Also 
plenty  left  over  for  seed.— Food  and 
Cover  Corps  Member  Kenneth  Bol- 
linger. 


Eye  for  an  Eye 

FOREST  COUNTY  - “Feet  Dis- 
closes Tale”— The  following  was  told 
to  me  by  a friend  and  fox  trapper  by 
the  name  of  Carl  Johnson  who  lives 
in  the  far  end  of  my  district.  As  do 
many  trappers,  he  opens  the  stomachs 
of  a lot  of  the  foxes  he  traps  to  see 
what  they  are  feeding  on.  One  female 
red  he  opened  had  a total  of  fourteen 
sets  of  young  turkey  feet  in  it.  No 
doubt  this  was  the  whole  brood.  The 
vixen  didn’t  get  away  unmarked  as  its 
one  eye  was  completely  torn  or  picked 
out,  evidently  by  the  protective  hen. 
This  incident  is  no  doubt  duplicated 
many  times  in  nature;  but  although 
it  looks  bad  for  the  foxes,  I believe 
that  in  every  stomach  opened  you  will 
find  evidence  of  mice,  moles,  shrews, 
etc.,  to  kind  of  even  or  help  to  even 
the  score.  — District  Game  Protector 
Duane  W.  Gross,  Marienville. 

Bear  Quints 

PIKE  COUNTY  - After  hearing 
many  rumors  about  the  number  of 
cubs  a certain  black  bear  had  in  the 
Blooming  Grove  area,  a check  was 
made  and  Robert  Pinkerton  states  he 
definitely  has  the  proof  on  black  and 
white  and  also  on  color  and  movie 
film;  Mrs.  Bear  has  no  less  than  five 
(5)  cubs.  I have  heard  of  bears  hav- 
ing four  cubs  but  five,  I believe,  tops 
them  all.  Mrs.  Bear  and  her  brood 
have  been  seen  by  many  residents  in 
the  Blooming  Grove  area  and  comes 
regularly  to  Pinkerton’s  camp.  One 
evening  Bob  and  Mrs.  Bear  were  no 
less  than  two  feet  apart  as  Mrs.  stood 
on  her  hind  feet  peering  in  the  screen 
door.— District  Game  Protector  Albert 
J.  Kriefski,  Hawley. 
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No  Place  Like  Home 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  - Dur- 
ing early  August  I went  on  an  11 -day 
vacation  to  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  While  traveling  north  through 
Pennsylvania  I counted  22  deer  feed- 
ing in  fields  or  standing  in  the  woods 
along  the  road.  I also  saw  an  abun- 
dance of  small  game  such  as  rabbits 
and  pheasants  in  the  fields  or  along 
the  road.  Naturally,  there  also  was 
quite  a few  pieces  of  dead  game  along 
the  highways.  Through  New  York 
State  I saw  some  small  game  but  no 
deer.  During  the  nine  days  I spent  in 
the  back  woods  of  Canada  I only  saw 
about  8 snowshoe  rabbits,  five  porcu- 
pines, three  skunks  and  did  not  see 
any  deer.  The  trip  back  was  just  about 
the  same,  and  it  seemed  that  as  soon 
as  we  got  in  Pennsylvania  we  started 
to  see  all  kinds  of  game  again  and  I 
counted  14  deer  before  I got  back  to 
my  HQ  in  Montgomery  County.  This 
is  nothing  new  since  I have  been 
going  to  Canada  for  the  past  14  years 
and  it  always  seems  the  same.  I know 
that  New  York  State  is  a great  wild- 
life state  also  and  it  was  probably  the 
time  of  day  that  I passed  through 
there  that  I did  not  see  more,  but 
believe  me  when  it  comes  to  wildlife, 
Pennsylvania  is  hard  to  beat.— District 
Game  Protector  William  E.  Shaver, 
Harleysville. 

Moving  Day 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY  - Rev. 
Thomas  Williams,  of  New  Castle,  re- 
lated the  following.  A nest  of  fox 
squirrels  in  his  yard  decided  for  some 
reason  to  move.  The  mother  took  each 
of  the  young  in  her  mouth  to  another 
tree  close  by.  The  strange  part  of  the 
moving  was  that  the  young  squirrels 
were  almost  as  large  as  the  mother 
and  each  was  capable  of  the  short 
trip.  Maybe  mother  squirrel  didn’t 
trust  the  chain  with  which  Rev.  Wil- 
liams’ small  dog  was  tied.  — District 
Game  Protector  Calvin  A.  Hooper,  Jr., 
New  Castle. 


Saved  by  the  Bird 

BUCKS  COUNTY— Early  in  Sep- 
tember this  officer  observed  a cat  with 
a very  small  rabbit  in  its  mouth.  I 
immediately  gave  chase  and  the  cat 
dropped  the  rabbit  which  was  still 
alive  and  started  running  down  the 
road,  only  to  be  stalked  by  another 
cat  which  came  out  from  under  a 
nearby  porch.  This  time  I was  too  far 
away  to  avert  the  coming  tragedy. 
Just  as  the  cat  was  making  its  last 
burst  of  speed  to  pounce  on  the  rab- 
bit a mockingbird  flew  down  from  a 
tree  and  sent  the  cat  rather  hurriedly 
back  in  the  direction  from  which  it 
came.— District  Game  Protector  Ed- 
ward F.  Bond,  Doylestown. 

New  Wrinkle 

BLAIR  COUNTY  — Complaints 
come  and  go  with  the  job  of  Game 
Protector.  Some  call  about  rabbit  dam- 
age but  don’t  want  the  little  fellows 
hurt  or  disturbed,  squirrels  in  the 
house  are  a nuisance  but  we  like  to 
feed  them  nuts.  How  can  we  get  a 
little  fawn  for  a week  to  feed,  and  so 
on.  But  now  a new  wrinkle,  a woman 
hits  the  bottle  too  much  and  has  found 
that  my  number  is  a good  one  to  call 
at  all  hours  when  pink  elephants, 
leopards,  snakes  and  deer  climbing 
trees  come  before  her  eyes.— District 
Game  Protector  Paul  Miller,  Bellwood. 
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Commission  Food  Looks  Good 

INDIANA  AND  CAMBRIA  COUN- 
TIES—Natural  game  foods  are  very 
scarce  in  this  Cambria-Indiana  area, 
however,  with  our  food  plots  both  on 
State  Game  Lands  and  Farm-Game 
Projects  in  excellent  shape  we  should 
be  able  to  care  for  the  wildlife  in  those 
areas.  - Land  Manager  Clifford  L. 
Ruth,  Indiana. 

Tailor-Made  Dam 

ERIE  COUNTY— A beaver  built  a 
dam  that  started  to  flood  a cornfield 
on  the  Joe  Wetmore  farm  near  Elgin. 
I set  two  basket  traps  to  try  to  take 
Benny  without  injury.  He  was  wise  to 
traps  so  to  protect  himself  and  his 
dam  building  interest,  he  would  push 
the  opened  traps  full  of  mud  and 
sticks,  so  they  would  not  function,  and 
then  continue  work  as  usual.  After 
about  a week  at  this  game,  I con- 
cealed one  of  the  traps  in  a channel 
away  from  the  dam.  The  next  morn- 
ing Benny  was  waiting  in  the  trap  and 
was  evidently  very  unhappy  with  the 
situation.  He  had  reason  to  be  trap 
wise,  for  parts  of  two  feet  were  miss- 
ing due  to  escaping  from  steel  traps. 
He  was  liberated  where  he  was 
wanted,  in  a dam  started  by  one  of 
his  buddies  that  I had  trapped  and 
transferred.  May  they  be  happy  with 
their  new  home  location.  At  least  they 
will  have  some  unusual  experiences 
to  talk  over— not  many  beavers  get  to 
ride  in  a car  and  then  have  someone 
start  a dam  for  them  with  a bulldozer. 
—District  Game  Protector  Elmer  Simp- 
son, Union  City. 


Jack  Pot 

WARREN  COUNTY  - The  other 
evening  I received  a phone  call  from 
our  neighbor,  Mr.  Hill,  stating  he  had 
really  hit  the  jack  pot  on  his  evening 
ride  of  August  10  through  the  Sand 
Stone  Spring  area.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill 
often  take  a tour  of  the  wooded  areas 
hoping  to  observe  our  wildlife. 

On  this  particular  drive  the  first 
thing  for  the  Hills  to  observe  was 
deer,  one  being  a large  8-point  buck. 
After  traveling  just  a short  distance 
what  confronted  the  Hills  but  a big 
bear  who  stood  patiently  still  for  the 
curious  passers-by  for  approximately 
fifteen  minutes  and  then  leisurely 
traveled  on  his  way. 

At  this  point  the  Hills  considered 
themselves  very  fortunate  people.  Still 
traveling  in  the  Sand  Stone  Spring 
area  toward  Hearts  Content,  they  were 
amazed  to  see  a mother  turkey  boldly 
parade  in  front  of  them  followed  by 
her  eleven  poults.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Donald  C.  Parr,  Tidioute. 

Aquatic  Chucks 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
—While  constructing  a large  cribbing 
for  a pumping  site  in  the  river  at 
Hoover’s  Island,  we  observed  an  ani- 
mal swimming  across  the  Susque- 
hanna River  towards  the  island,  a dis- 
tance of  approximately  2,000  feet  or 
more.  When  the  animal  reached  the 
island  shore,  we  saw  that  it  was  a 
woodchuck.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  seen  a woodchuck  swim 
such  a long  distance,  at  a fairly  good 
pace.  But  just  two  weeks  later  I saw 
another  woodchuck  swim  across  the 
river  between  the  island  where  the 
current  is  fairly  swift,  and  he  made  it 
in  a direct  line.  Now  I can  understand 
why  so  many  chucks  survive  from 
year  to  year  on  the  islands  when  they 
become  flooded  in  the  spring.  They 
must  keep  swimming  around  and 
around  until  the  water  recedes.  Who 
said  they  were  land  animals?— Land 
Manager  William  E.  Fulmer,  Blooms- 
burg. 
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Cowpoke  Music  Scares  Coons 

MERCER  COUNTY  - The  follow- 
ing was  related  to  me  by  Deputy 
Shafer,  and  I feel  it  is  well  worth  the 
story.  A resident  of  Mercer  County 
always  had  coon  damage  on  sweet 
corn,  so  this  year  about  the  time  the 
corn  was  ready,  they  placed  three  old 
playable  radios  in  the  field  and  turned 
them  on  every  night  at  9 o’clock.  After 
four  nights  and  no  damage,  they  felt 
that  perhaps  there  were  no  coons  in 
the  area,  so  the  fifth  night  they  didn’t 
turn  on  the  radios.  The  coons  invaded 
and  took  some  corn,  so  the  radios 
went  back  on,  and  the  coons  haven’t 
been  back  since.  We  don’t  claim  that 
this  method  might  work  well  any 
place,  as  these  farm  coons  may  just 
not  care  for  that  cowboy  music  that  is 
so  common  on  those  all-night  stations. 
—District  Game  Protector  John  A. 
Badger,  Mercer. 

Bear  Pests 

POTTER  COUNTY  - I have  had 
more  damage  complaints  from  bears 
during  the  past  month  than  in  any 
comparable  time  since  I have  been 
in  this  district.  They  have  been  in 
garbage  cans,  gardens  and  cornfields 
in  every  section  of  this  district.  This 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  natural  foods  and 
the  large  numbers  of  bears  that  are 
here  at  the  present  time.  — District 
Game  Protector  William  D.  Neely, 
Austin. 


The  Rabbit  Year 

BERKS  COUNTY  - Many  sports- 
men who  have  been  training  dogs 
have  remarked  about  the  numbers  of 
rabbits  they  have  found  at  the  present 
time.  Some  of  them  have  stated  that 
this  year  seems  to  have  the  greatest 
population  of  rabbits  at  the  present 
time  that  they  can  remember.  Present 
population  of  pheasants  would  also 
seem  to  be  satisfactory,  most  of  the 
broods  of  older  pheasants  are  not  too 
large,  usually  6 or  under,  but  they  are 
of  good  size.  Quail  population  is  larger 
than  for  the  past  15  years.— District 
Game  Protector  J.  A.  Leiendecker, 
Reading. 

Weed  Picker  Wanted 

ERIE  COUNTY— Wolf  Strohmeyer, 
prominent  Erie  sportsman  and  busi- 
nessman, was  around  collecting  bags 
of  weed  seeds  from  farmers  who  were 
combining  near  Erie.  He  planned  to 
use  them  for  feed  for  pheasants  being 
raised  by  the  Erie  County  Sportsmen’s 
League.  He  spread  several  bags  of 
the  weed  seeds  on  his  asphalt  drive- 
way to  dry  and  was  called  away  for 
a few  hours  on  business.  A sudden 
shower  and  the  seeds  were  washed 
from  the  elevated  driveway  onto  a 
beautifully  kept  lawn.  Among  words 
of  consolation  offered  to  Wolf,  who 
owns  a hardware  business,  were,  “Sell 
yourself  some  weedkiller.”  — District 
Game  Protector  David  Kirkland,  Wes- 
leyville. 
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Night  Shift 

CENTRE  COUNTY  -Bears  have 
been  creating  some  excitement  in  the 
Black  Moshannon  Dam  area.  Three 
bears  have  been  assigned  the  garbage 
detail  in  the  area  and  can  be  seen 
working  the  tenting  area  shortly  after 
10  p.m.  Old  gramps,  the  fourth  mem- 
ber of  the  clan,  has  been  working  the 
cottage  section  of  the  area  — he  has 
put  in  several  doors  in  screened-in 
porches,  removed  some  stubborn  doors 
from  outbuildings  and  at  times,  as- 
sists his  smaller  relatives  with  the 
garbage  detail.-District  Game  Pro- 
tector Michael  Grabany,  Philipsburg. 

Hummer  Revived 

MONROE  COUNTY  - Retired 
Monroe  County  Fish  Warden  Floyd 
Bachman  feeds  humming  birds  in  his 
garden  with  glass  tubes  of  sugar 
water.  Recently  one  bird  flew  into  a 
glass  tube  and  knocked  itself  out.  Mr. 
Bachman  witnessed  this  and  picked 
up  the  bird  which  appeared  to  be 
dead.  He  splashed  a few  drops  of 
water  on  its  head,  and  the  tiny  bird 
started  to  move  a little.  A second 
treatment  and  the  bird  sat  up  in  his 
hand.  Bachman  then  fed  the  bird  a 
few  drops  of  honey  spiked  with  a drop 
of  whiskey  and  the  bird  flew  away 
into  the  garden.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector John  H.  Doebling,  E.  Strouds- 
burg. 


Licenses  by  Lottery 

LEBANON  COUNTY  - I believe 
Lebanon  County  is  the  first  county  to 
have  its  County  Treasurer,  Willard 
Meyer,  to  have  a meeting  with  repre- 
sentatives of  various  clubs  and  indi- 
viduals and  ask  them  how  they  would 
prefer  to  have  the  antlerless  deer  li- 
censes issued. 

The  outcome  of  the  meeting  on  Au- 
gust 28,  1963,  was  to  accept  applica- 
tions after  September  20,  1963,  and 
choose  the  successful  applicants  by 
lottery  on  October  31,  1963. 

The  applications  are  preferred  one 
to  an  envelope,  however,  hunting  fam- 
ilies can  put  up  to  three  in  an  en- 
velope marking  same  on  the  outside 
of  the  envelope.  I believe  this  is  a 
step  toward  the  better  handling  of 
antlerless  deer  licenses  in  counties 
where  problems  exist.— District  Game 
Protector  Perry  A.  Hilbert,  Cleona. 


Seven  Legal  Bucks 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- On 
one  evening  patrol,  in  about  an  hour 
before  dark,  I counted  7 legal  bucks 
in  an  area  that  is  considered  as  farm- 
ing area.  — District  Game  Protector 
Hans  P.  Goedeke,  Apollo. 


Chuck  Contest 

GREENE  COUNTY- Joe  Riggs,  the 
local  sporting  goods  store  owner,  spon- 
sored a contest  in  Greene  County  this 
year  for  the  biggest  ground  hog  and 
the  most  killed  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August.  A1  Churney  bagged  the 
largest,  a 15  lb.  4 oz.  granddaddy. 
Floyd  Six,  of  Deep  Valley,  bagged 
the  most  with  the  unbelievable  total 
of  657.  Needless  to  say  Floyd  is  one 
of  the  crack  shots  in  this  area.  He 
finished  up  by  hitting  the  last  26  with- 
out a miss.  Churney  lives  in  Waynes- 
burg.— District  Game  Protector  Leslie 
V.  Haines,  Waynesburg. 
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PGC  Photo  by  Steve  Kish 

IT'S  PHEASANT  ROUNDUP  TIME  in  Pennsylvania  as  Game  Commission  personnel  catch 
ringnecks  on  the  farm  of  Ray  Nash,  Benton  Township,  Lackawanna  County.  These  birds 
were  raised  in  the  "Day-old  Chick  Program"  and  were  released  on  lands  open  to  public 
hunting  in  Lackawanna  County. 


Commission  Stocks  187,000  Pheasants 
Raised  by  Sportsmen 


Pennsylvania-  Game  Protectors  be- 
gan their  annual  fall  pickup  of  ring- 
necked pheasants  raised  by  farmers 
and  other  cooperating  groups  or  in- 
dividuals in  early  September. 

Ralph  E.  Britt,  Chief  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission’s  Division 
of  Propagation,  announced  that  187,- 
270  day-old  pheasant  chicks  were  dis- 
tributed to  cooperators  last  spring  and 
that  most  of  these  birds  were  12  or 
more  weeks  of  age  by  September  1. 
Last  year  more  than  183,000  pheasants 
were  raised  from  203,670  chicks  pro- 


vided cooperating  groups  and  indi- 
viduals. Each  cooperator  is  given  five 
pounds  of  feed  with  each  chick, 
enough  to  raise  them  to  12  weeks  of 
age.  Farmers  are  also  paid  $1  for  each 
bird  successfully  reared.  Britt  said 
this  phase  of  the  Commission’s  fall 
stocking  program  was  to  be  completed 
by  October  1.  Pheasants  raised  by  the 
Commission  on  its  own  game  farms, 
or  purchased  from  commercial  breed- 
ers, were  to  be  released  in  October 
on  land  open  to  public  hunting  to 
complete  the  pre-season  pheasant 
stocking  program. 
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John  Alden  Knight  Named  Winchester 
Outdoorsman  of  the  Year 


The  1963  Outdoorsman  of  the  Year 
Award  was  presented  to  John  Alden 
Knight,  noted  author  and  outdoor 
theoretician,  at  the  Fourth  Annual 
Winchester-Western  Eastern  Outdoor 
Editors’  Tournament,  Bethany,  Conn. 

Mr.  Knight,  a resident  of  Williams- 
port, Pa.,  who  is  best  known  for  his 
discovery  and  development  of  the 
Solunar  theory  of  predictable  periods 
of  wildlife  activity,  was  honored  at  a 
special  ceremony  on  September  7 at 
the  Winchester  Gun  Club  attended  by 
some  of  the  country’s  leading  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  outdoor  writers 
and  conservationists. 

In  addition  to  his  award  scroll,  Mr. 
Knight  was  presented  with  a custom- 
made  Winchester  Model  101  over-and- 
under,  double-barreled  shotgun  with 
an  inscription  designating  the  recip- 
ient and  the  occasion  of  the  award  on 
an  inlaid  gold  plate. 

The  Outdoorsman  of  the  Year  is 
selected  by  a national  poll  of  some 
4,000  outdoor  writers  and  conserva- 
tionists and  the  award  is  donated  by 
the  Winchester-Western  Division,  Olin 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation.  For- 
mer recipients  include  Nash  Bucking- 
ham, General  Curtis  LeMay,  the  late 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Dr.  Logan  Bennett, 
Walter  Alston  and  Robert  Taylor. 

In  making  the  1963  award,  Lowell 
E.  Krieg,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  Olin’s  Winchester-Western 
Division,  stated  that  Mr.  Knight’s  pio- 
neering work  in  wildlife  behavior  pat- 
terns had  benefited  millions  of  hunters 
and  fishermen  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  , Krieg  also  stated  that  Mr. 
Knight  s books,  Ruffed  Grouse  and 
Woodcock , were  known  as  standards 
in  their  field.  He  noted  that  John 
Alden  Knight’s  name  was  equally  well 
known  in  angling  circles. 

An  outstanding  contributor  of  over 
400  articles  and  stories  on  outdoor 
subjects  to  national  magazines  for 


Photo  by  OLIN 

SPORTSMAN  HONORED:  The  1963  Out- 
doorsman of  the  Year  Award  is  presented 
to  John  Alden  Knight,  right,  of  Williamsport, 
by  Lowell  E.  Krieg,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  Winchester-Western.  Mr. 
Knight  is  receiving  a gold  engraved  Win- 
chester Model  101  over  and  under  shotgun. 


over  three  decades,  Mr.  Knight  pub- 
lished his  first  book,  the  now  famed 
The  Modern  Angler,  in  1936.  He  is 
the  author  of  11  books  on  angling, 
wildlife  theory,  hunting  and  outdoor 
fiction.  In  addition,  he  collaborated 
with  the  late  Dr.  Logan  Bennett  on 
Training  Grouse  and  Woodcock  Dogs. 

Mr.  Knight  was  the  first  man  to  con- 
duct a lecture  course  in  a university 
on  the  subject  of  angling.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Columbia  University 
faculty  from  1937  through  1939. 

He  was  also  the  first  man  successful 
in  establishing  a national  syndicated 
newspaper  feature  on  hunting  and 
fishing.  As  of  August,  1963,  he  had 
138  newspapers  under  contract  for  his 
Register  Tribune  Syndicate  feature. 

Mr.  Knight  was  the  first  member  of 
the  Hunting  Hall  of  Fame.  In  addi- 
tion, he  and  his  son,  Richard  Alden 
Knight,  are  the  only  father  and  son 
combination  in  the  Fishing  Hall  of 
Fame.  Mr.  Knight’s  latest  book,  The 
Complete  Book  of  Fly  casting,  was 
written  with  his  son  and  recently  pub- 
lished by  Putnam. 
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Voigt  Joins  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Group 

William  Voigt,  Jr.,  former  executive 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  and  one-time  executive 
director  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America,  has  been  appointed  the 
first  director  of  the  Interstate  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin,  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute reports.  Comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  states  of  Maryland, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
committee  is  officed  at  2001  N.  Front 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  committee  was  formed  to  foster 
the  proper  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  and  to  study  and  recommend 
legislation  for  the  creation  of  a per- 
manent agency  for  the  management 
and  use  of  the  basin’s  resources. 

Mr.  Voigt  is  also  in  charge  of  the 
“good  outdoor  manners”  educational 
program,  featuring  HOWDY,  the  rac- 
coon. 


BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  the  1963-64  Official 
Digest  for  Pennsylvania  Hunting  and  Trap- 
ping. One  of  these  bright  red,  pocket-size 
folders  is  given  free  with  each  hunting 
license  sold,  but  if  you  didn't  get  one,  write 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
P.  0.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  for  it  at  once. 
This  is  a complete  guide  to  all  the  seasons, 
bag  limits,  regulations  and  other  important 
information  about  hunting  and  trapping 
in  the  Keystone  State. 


Look  Out  for  New  York  Deer 

Deer  hunters  in  Wayne  and  Susquehanna  Counties  are  asked  to  keep  their 
eyes  and  ears  open  for  whitetails  that  have  crossed  the  New  York  border 
into  Pennsylvania. 

The  New  York  Conservation  Department  has  tagged  78  deer  in  the  Lord- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  area  as  a means  of  studying  deer  movements  from  summer  and 
fall  ranges  to  winter  ranges. 

Already  16  tagged  deer  have  been  accounted  for.  Of  these  five  were  reported 
killed  in  Pennsylvania  (three  hunter  kills  and  two  killed  by  automobiles). 

In  addition  to  the  tagged  deer,  two  additional  female  deer  have  been 
collared  with  a cow  bell.  The  New  York  scientists  have  had  several  reports 
about  the  belled  does  which  appear  to  be  spending  a great  deal  of  time  in 
Pennsylvania,  especially  during  the  summer  and  fall  months.  However,  they 
seem  to  prefer  to  winter  in  the  Lordville,  N.  Y.,  area. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  place  of  death  of  the  five  tagged  deer  killed  in 
Pennsylvania  varied  from  11  to  22  miles  from  their  trapping  sites  in  New  York. 

Hunters  who  kill  New  York  tagged  deer  will  be  rewarded  $10  if  they 
send  the  ear  tag,  lower  jaw  and  location  of  kill  to  the  Wildlife  Research 
Laboratory  at  Delmar,  N.  Y. 

Persons  reporting  the  location  of  the  belled  does  are  asked  to  contact  either 
of  two  biologists  whose  addresses  follow:  Herbert  Buckley,  New  York  State 
Conservation  Department,  Hancock,  N.  Y.;  or  Frank  Sherwood,  New  York 
State  Conservation  Department,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 
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How  Old  Is  Your  Deer? 

Gome  Commission 
To  Continue 
Deer  Checking 
Station  Program 

The  deer  you  shoot  this  season  is 
worth  something  in  addition  to  the 
pleasure  of  hunting  him  and  the  meat 
he  will  provide.  He  can  furnish  infor- 
mation that  will  help  provide  better 
deer  hunting  in  years  to  come— that  is, 
if  he  is  examined  at  one  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  three  deer  examination 
stations. 

If  you  take  your  deer  to  one  of 
these  checking  stations,  it  will  be 
weighed;  its  antlers  (if  it’s  a buck) 
will  be  measured  and  its  teeth  will  be 
examined  to  determine  its  age. 

After  recording  and  analyzing  this 
information,  the  Game  Commission 
will  be  able  to  determine  the  physical 
condition  of  both  the  range  and  the 
deer  themselves. 

Naturally,  not  all  of  the  thousands 
of  deer  killed  in  Pennsylvania  can  be 
examined.  But  by  checking  those 
brought  to  the  examination  stations 
enough  information  can  be  obtained 
to  point  the  way  to  future  herd  man- 
agement. So  if  you  kill  a deer,  whether 
it  is  large  or  small,  and  you  are  close 
to  a station,  pay  a visit.  Five  to  ten 
minutes  is  all  the  time  the  examination 
will  take,  and  you  will  get  added 
value  from  your  deer  by  letting  it 
supply  facts  that  will  help  your  sport 
next  year. 

These  stations  will  be  operated  the 
first  week  of  antlered  deer  season: 
December  2 through  December  8 
and  during  the  antlerless  season  De- 
cember 16  and  17.  Deer  will  be  ex- 
amined from  7:00  a.m.  until  12  mid- 
night each  day. 

All  stations  will  be  well  marked 
with  signs. 

Locations  shown  on  the  right. 


NORTHWESTERN 
STATION 

At  Clarion 
about  three  miles 
west  where  Route  322 
and  Route  68  join 
in  the  vicinity  of 
Rhea’s  Motel. 

1 


CENTRAL 

STATION 

Between  Allen- 
wood  and 
Whltedeer 
on  Route  15. 


NORTHEASTERN 

STATION 

Three  and  a 
half  miles 
northwest  of 
Tunkhannock 
on  Routes 
6 and  309. 
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Antlered  Doe  Study 
Continues 

Imagine  how  shook  up  you  might 
be  if  the  prize  buck  deer  you  shoot 
this  season  turns  out  to  be  a doe  with 
antlers! 

This  doesn’t  happen  very  often,  but 
it  does  occur  a number  of  times  each 
year.  This  amazing  biological  phe- 
nomenon is  being  studied  by  Dr.  John 
C.  Donaldson  (retired),  of  the  De- 
partment of  Anatomy,  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Medical  School,  and  Dr.  J. 
Kenneth  Doutt,  Curator  of  the  Section 
of  Mammals  at  Carnegie  Museum. 
These  two  scientists  have  been  deeply 
engrossed  in  the  problem  of  solving 
the  antlered  doe  riddle  since  1955 
when  Richard  A.  Bauman,  of  1012 
Jefferson  Heights  Drive,  Monroeville, 
Pa.,  shot  a handsome  “buck”  with  pol- 
ished antlers  which  turned  out  to  be 
a doe.  The  two  men  have  tried  to  in- 
vestigate every  similar  incident  since 
that  time  and  results  have  been  amaz- 
ing. Since  1957  a total  of  43  antlered 
does  have  been  examined  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Some  of  these  does  have  had 
polished  antlers;  others  have  had  ant- 
lers in  the  velvet;  some  have  had 
mere  wiggly  spikes  and  others  splen- 
did racks. 

There  are  a number  of  reasons  for 
this  abnormal  development.  One 
known  reason  is  hermaphroditism,  an- 


THIS  ANTLERED  DOE  was  killed  by  Paul 
Towsey,  of  Port  Royal,  on  December  16, 
1960,  in  Juniata  County.  It  weighed  142 
pounds,  antlers  in  the  velvet,  right  antler 
was  eight  inches  long.  The  animal  other- 
wise appeared  to  be  a normal  female. 

other  is  a marchand  body  which  pro- 
duces male  hormones  in  the  female. 
Other  possibilities  have  not  been  fully 
documented  yet,  but  it  is  known  that 
there  are  other  reasons  in  addition  to 
hermaphroditism. 

More  specimens  are  badly  needed 
and  Pennsylvania  deer  hunters  can 
help  solve  this  puzzle  by  reporting 
antlered  doe  kills  to  Dr.  J.  Kenneth 
Doutt,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15213.  Hunters  who  suspect  that 
they  have  killed  one  of  these  unusual 
animals  are  asked  to  call  Dr.  Doutt 
COLLECT:  Area  Code  412,  621-7300, 
Extension  256,  immediately. 


Game  Lands  Tours  Attract  Sportsmen 

Hundreds  of  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  and  other  interested  persons  had  a 
firsthand  look  at  the  work  being  done  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
on  State  Game  Lands  during  mid-September. 

Supervisors  in  three  of  the  Commission’s  field  divisions  reported  more  than 
300  persons  participated  in  the  17  tours  held  Saturday  and  Sunday,  September 
21  and  22.  Roy  W.  Trexler,  Northeast  Division  Supervisor,  said  tours  held  in 
Bradford,  Luzerne,  Lackawanna  and  Pike  Counties  attracted  more  than  100 
people.  Tourists  visiting  State  Game  Lands  No.  135  in  Lackawanna  County 
saw  wild  turkeys  feeding  in  one  of  the  Commission’s  food  plots.  In  Crawford 
County,  Supervisor  Lester  E.  Sheaffer  reported  a large,  enthusiastic  crowd 
turned  out  Sunday  to  see  the  small  marsh  improvement  program  underway 
on  State  Game  Lands  Nos.  146  and  69. 
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JOHN  M.  SMITH 


Smith  New  Comptroller  for 
Come  and  Fish  Commissions 

John  M.  Smith,  of  Altoona,  was 
appointed  Comptroller  for  both  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
missions by  Governor  William  W. 
Scranton,  starting  September  3,  1963. 
He  succeeded  Paul  J.  Sauer. 

A graduate  of  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University  in  1944,  Smith  is  a 
Certified  Public  Accountant.  Before 
coming  with  the  state,  Mr.  Smith  was 
a junior  partner  for  Rice  & Rice,  CPA’s 
in  Altoona.  He  has  also  been  a super- 
visor of  reports  and  statistics  for  ACF 
Industries,  a senior  accountant  for 
Lybrand,  Ross  Bros.  & Montgomery 
and  a store  manager  for  the  Phipps 
Automotive  Accessory  Stores  and  Of- 
fice Manager  for  a General  Motor 
Supply  Company  in  Altoona.  Smith 
has  served  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Altoona. 

He  and  his  wife,  Zelda,  have  one 
son,  J.  Eldon  Smith,  of  Chamblee, 
Ga.  The  Smiths  now  reside  in  Enola. 


SAYS  THE  Q 
€ 0 U R VMM 

No  TKO's  for 
Gome  Law 

ANYONE  who  hopes  to  “beat”  a 
Game  Law  conviction  on  legal 
technicalities  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider the  sad  case  of  Common- 
wealth ex  rel.  Taylor  v.  Clinton, 
38  Pa.  Superior  Ct.  573,  which  for 
more  than  half  a century  has  stood 
as  a landmark  attesting  the  futility 
of  such  hopes. 

The  defendant  was  convicted  by 
a Chester  County  justice  of  the 
peace  for  unlawfully  killing  a deer. 
The  conviction  was  reversed  by  the 
Chester  County  Common  Pleas 
Court.  When  the  case  came  to  the 
Superior  Court,  the  defendant 
argued  that  the  complaint  was  tech- 
nically defective.  It  did  not  allege 
anywhere,  he  pointed  out,  that  the 
illegally  killed  deer  was  killed  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Judge  Morrison,  in  an  opinion 
handed  down  February  26,  1909, 
found  for  the  plaintiff.  The  infor- 
mation was  headed  “The  Common- 
wealth of  Penna.,  County  of  Ches- 
ter, ss.”  This,  together  with  the 
charge  of  possession  in  Chester 
County  of  illegal  deer,  was  “equiv- 
alent to  saying  that  it  was  killed  in 
Pennsylvania.”  The  record  showed 
that  the  deer  was  killed  in  Chester 
County,  the  charge  was  that  it  was 
killed  unlawfully,  and  “if  not  killed 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  act  of  killing 
would  not  be  unlawful  under  our 
acts  of  assembly.” 

So  far  as  the  record  shows,  no 
one  else  has  tried  that  particular 
dodge  since.— John  Sullivan 
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Penn  State  Starts  Study  of  Posted  Farm  Land 

More  than  1,400  farmers  in  York,  Huntingdon  and  Sullivan  Counties  will 
receive  a questionnaire  from  Pennsylvania  State  University.  Their  answers 
to  the  21  questions  on  the  confidential  letter  may  help  solve  one  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s most  perplexing  problems— public  use  of  privately-owned  land. 

According  to  Dr.  James  Lindzey,  leader  of  Penn  State’s  Cooperative  Wild- 
life Research  Unit,  the  study  is  designed  to  determine  reasons  why  private 
land  is  or  is  not  posted  against  trespass.  He  said  farmers  in  the  three-county 
study  area  are  also  being  asked  what  success  they  have  when  they  do  post 
their  land  against  public  use  and  what  problems  they  encounter  when  they 
don’t  post.  Landowner  opinions  on  possible  solutions  to  public  hunting  are 
also  being  requested. 

Jack  Barclay,  a graduate  student  at  the  university,  is  conducting  the  research 
as  a partial  requirement  for  his  Master’s  degree  in  wildlife  management.  The 
study  will  take  a year  and  results  will  be  published. 


It  only  takes  a minute  to  remove 
a squirrel’s  hide.  Cut  under  tail 
until  you  sever  the  tail  bone.  Do 
not  cut  top  side  of  tail  fur.  Stand 
on  tail,  grasp  hind  legs  and  pull 
quickly.  All  but  a small  piece  of 
fur  on  inside  of  rear  legs  will  pull 
off  in  one  movement.  Two  quick 
pulls  on  these  patches  will  finish 
job.— Lefty  Kreh 


Photo  by  Potter  Enterprise 

NOW  FOR  THE  BEAR'S  SIDE  of  the  story. 
This  bear  is  pictured  in  the  editorial  office 
of  the  "Potter  Enterprise,"  Coudersport, 
at  the  height  of  the  bear  damage  complaints 
in  Potter  County  this  fall.  A number  of  this 
fellow's  brethren  were  victims  of  angry 
farmers'  rifles  as  the  black  beasts  helped 
themselves  to  a corn  dinner.  This  bear  had 
been  illegally  kept  in  captivity  by  a Potter 
County  resident  until  District  Game  Protec- 
tor Richard  Curfman  rescued  it.  It  was 
later  released. 
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An  Opportunity  for  Deer  Hunters . . . 


Forest  Industry  Lands  Open  to  Free  Hunting 


MORE  than  430,000  acres  of  tree 
farms  and  other  forest  lands 
owned  by  the  wood-dependent  indus- 
tries in  Pennsylvania  will  again  be 
open  to  free  hunting  this  season,  ac- 
cording to  Tom  W.  Leete  of  Roulette, 
chairman  of  the  Wildlife  and  Recrea- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Forest  Industries  Committee. 

He  said  the  industries  were  making 
the  land  available  again  this  year  as 
in  past  years  because  “we  believe  in 
and  are  practicing  the  multiple  use 
principle  of  forest  land  management. 
This,”  he  explained,  “means  using  for- 
est resources  for  a combination  of 
goods  and  services— continuous  timber 
growing,  soil  and  water  conservation, 
wildlife  habitat  and  recreation.” 

The  figures  on  industry  land  open 
to  hunting  — 427,560  acres  owned  by 
21  companies  — were  compiled  by  a 
survey  taken  by  Mr.  Leete’s  commit- 
tee. He  estimated  that  there  is  at  least 
50,000  additional  acres  open  owned  by 
companies  which  did  not  respond  to 
the  survey. 

Timber  Growers  Benefit 

Timber  growers,  Mr.  Leete  pointed 
out,  get  a benefit  from  hunters’  use  of 
their  land— the  harvest  of  deer.  Most 
of  our  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  he  said,  is  suffering  deer  over- 
browsing damage  which  is  preventing 
maximum  growth  of  new  tree  crops. 
“Heavier  deer  harvests  on  our  lands 
will  help  us  grow  more  timber  for  the 
future,”  the  industry  spokesman  added. 
“For  this  reason,  we  are  anxious  to 
have  substantial  deer  hunting  on  our 
lands,  particularly  on  the  two-day  ant- 
lerless season  on  December  16  and  17.” 
Forest  managers,  he  said,  have  also 
appreciated  hunters’  assistance  in 
shooting  porcupines  because  the  pork- 
ies  girdle  and  damage  valuable  trees 
in  localized  areas  in  many  forested 
sections  of  the  state. 


Photo  by  Wildlife  Research  Unit 

THE  HARVESTING  of  deer  by  hunters 
benefit  the  timber  growers.  Many  of  the 
Forest  Industries'  lands  are  suffering  from 
deer  over-browsing  which  damages  and  pre- 
vents maximum  growth  of  trees.  Timber 
growers,  therefore,  are  happy  to  have  the 
hunter  harvest  the  deer  from  their  lands. 

“Whenever  possible,”  Mr.  Leete  de- 
clared, “most  industrial  timberland 
owners  are  glad  to  make  their  land 
available  for  hunting  provided  the 
safety  of  sportsmen  is  not  seriously  en- 
dangered and  logging  operations  se- 
verely hampered.” 

However,  he  added,  free  hunting  on 
industry  land  is  definitely  a privilege 
and  not  a right. 

Sportsmen,  he  suggested,  can  help 
insure  their  continued  welcome  by 
being  good  guests.  Forest  visitors 
should  always  be  careful  with  fire, 
clean  up  litter,  avoid  acts  of  vandal- 
ism such  as  breaking  fences  and  gates 
or  shooting  signs,  and  should  take 
care  to  avoid  blocking  logging  roads. 
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COMPANIES  AND  ACREAGE  OPEN  INCLUDES 


Acres 

Counties 

138,000 

Warren,  McKean,  Elk,  Cameron, 
Tioga,  Bradford,  Lycoming,  Clin- 
ton, Centre,  Forest,  Wyoming 

135,000 

Erie,  Crawford,  Venango,  Warren, 
McKean,  Tioga,  Potter,  Forest 

8,000 

Forest,  McKean,  Warren 

500 

Greene 

800 

Potter 

49,000 

Potter,  McKean,  Cameron 

1,000 

Warren,  Potter 

7,000 

Potter,  Tioga 

3,000 

Elk 

500 

Cambria 

4,500 

Crawford,  Erie,  Warren,  Forest, 
Venango 

15,000 

Elk,  McKean 

5,600 

Cambria,  Somerset,  Bedford 

3,800 

Venango,  Warren,  Forest 

8,000 

Northumberland,  Union 

2,560 

Fayette 

500 

Bedford 

3,000 

Sullivan,  Lycoming 

15,000 

Clarion,  Forest,  Venango,  Jefferson 

25,000 

Somerset 

1,800 

Sullivan,  Columbia 

Contact  for  more  Information 

C.  H.  Smalley,  Woodlands  Mgr.,  Armstrong 
Forest  Company,  Johnsonburg,  Pa.  ( Free 
Permit  Required) 

N.  C.  Tuttle,  Woodlands  Mgr.,  Hammer- 
mill  Paper  Co.,  Erie  6,  Pa. 

R.  J.  Gustafson,  Endeavor  Lumber  Co., 
Endeavor,  Pa. 

Russell  E.  Headlee,  Garards  Fort,  Pa. 

Tom  W.  Leete,  Leete  Lumber  Co.,  Rou- 
lette, Pa. 

John  U.  Villesvik,  Plateau  Woodlands, 
West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Cou- 
dersport,  Pa. 

L.  H.  Noll,  Larimer  & Norton,  Tidioute,  Pa. 
George  F.  Patterson,  Patterson  Lumber 
Co.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Edward  A.  Pontzer,  Corbett  Cabinet  Co., 
St.  Marys,  Pa. 

Louis  Krumenacker,  Krumenacker  Lumber 
Co.,  Carrolltown,  Pa. 

Joseph  Arnold,  Eager  Beaver  Lumber  Co., 
Townville,  Pa. 

Frank  Novosel,  Novosel  Lumber  Co.,  R.  D. 
2,  Box  66,  Kane,  Pa. 

Arthur  Poorbaugh,  R.  A.  Poorbaugh  & Son, 
R.  D.  3,  Stoystown,  Pa. 

John  W.  Cubbon,  R.  D.  1,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
Stephen  Tressler,  Barrett  Division,  Allied 
Chemical  Corp.,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Fred  Sproul,  Sproul  Lumber  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 
911,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Oscar  Foor,  Everett  Hardwood  Lumber 
Co.,  Everett,  Pa. 

Dwight  G.  Lewis,  Gleason  & Lewis  & Son, 
Hillsgrove,  Pa. 

Burnett  Mealy,  P.  A.  Niederitter  & Co., 
Marble,  Pa. 

Thomas  M.  McNeal,  McNeal  Lumber 
Company,  Windber,  Pa. 

Miles  Little,  Otto  G.  Little  & Son,  Ben- 
ton, Pa. 


Changing  Your  Address? 
Don't  Forget  GAME  NEWS 

The  Post  Office  will  not  forward 
copies  unless  you  pay  extra  postage 
and  we  cannot  replace  lost  copies.  SO 
PLEASE  ...  at  least  six  weeks  before 
the  first  issue  to  go  to  the  new  address, 
send  us  your  name,  new  address  includ- 
ing zip  code,  and  your  old  address.  Mail 
1o  GAME  NEWS,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17120. 


Triplets  Reported 

Deer  are  quite  plentiful  in  Butler 
County  this  year.  On  August  26  Joe 
Haley,  local  sportsman,  and  District 
Game  Protector  W.  Ned  Weston  had 
the  thrill  of  seeing  a doe  with  triplet 
fawns  feeding  in  a field  near  West 
Sunbury.  To  date  this  makes  the  third 
set  of  triplet  fawns  reported  there. 
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Changes  in  the  Game  Law 


THE  1963  PENNSYLVANIA  LEGISLATURE 


The  1963  Legislative  Session  made 
several  changes  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Law  before  it  recessed  on  July 
31.  The  Game  Commission  strongly 
recommends  that  sportsmen  read  the 
following  explanation  in  order  that 
they  will  be  familiar  with  these 
changes  before  the  small  game  sea- 
son opens  on  November  2. 

License  Fees— The  resident  hunting 
license  fee  was  increased  to  $5.20  for 
all  residents  ages  17  and  over.  Resi- 
dents ages  12  to  16  inclusive  are  re- 
quired to  pay  only  $3.20  for  their 
license.  Nonresidents  hunting  license 
fee  was  increased  to  $25.35  for  per- 
sons ages  12  and  above. 

Regulated  Shooting  Grounds— Gives 
the  Game  Commission  the  power  to 
establish  the  open  and  closing  date  for 
hunting  on  regulated  shooting  grounds 
without  regard  to  state-wide  open 
seasons  except  for  migratory  water- 
fowl. 

Woodchuck  Season  Hours  — Set 
ahead  by  one  month  the  period  of 
longer  shooting  hours  for  hunting 
woodchuck.  Woodchucks  (and  other 
game  in  season)  may  now  be  hunted 
from  6:00  a.m.  to  7:30  p.m.,  E.S.T., 
from  June  1 to  September  30. 

Use  of  Firearms  — Authorizes  the 
Game  Commission  to  prescribe  the 
type  of  firearms  (bow  and  arrow  and 
ammunition)  which  will  be  legal  in 
any  designated  area  of  the  state. 

Fox  Hunting  at  Night-Permits  the 


hunting  of  foxes  at  night  with  a light 
of  the  type  ordinarily  carried  in  the 
hand. 

Electronic  Turkey  Calls— Prohibits 
the  use  of  recorded  calls  or  electron- 
ically amplified  imitations  of  turkey 
calls  or  sounds  for  use  in  hunting 
turkeys. 

Killing  of  Licensed  Dog— Any  per- 
son who  kills  a licensed  dog  shall  be 
required  to  notify  owner  or  Game 
Protector  within  five  days  of  the  kill- 
ing. He  must  disclose  time  and  place 
of  killing  and  location  of  dog’s  re- 
mains. He  must  also  return  the  collar, 
name  plate  and  other  personal  prop- 
erty found  on  the  dog  within  10  days 
after  any  litigation. 

Petition  for  Hunting  Foxes  With 
Dogs— No  longer  necessary  to  submit 
yearly  petitions  for  special  permit  to 
hunt  foxes  with  dogs  during  closed 
dog  training  period.  Petition  only  re- 
quired for  first  year  and  when  period 
change  is  requested. 

Retriever  Trials  — Requires  that 
Game  Commission  personnel  tag  birds 
to  be  released  at  retriever  trials.  Pro- 
vides for  trials  any  time  of  the  year 
including  Sunday.  Requires  permits 
for  all  retriever  trials  when  game  birds 
or  animals  are  shot  and  killed  and  for 
all  other  trials  held  during  the  closed 
period  for  training  dogs. 

Hunting  Party  Limit— Provides  for 
a penalty  of  $10  for  each  person  in  a 
party  which  exceeds  the  legal  limit  of 
25  persons. 

Respecting  Property— Unlawful  for 
any  person  to  litter  property  while 
hunting  or  trapping,  or  for  any  person 
to  litter  property  open  to  public  hunt- 
ing, or  to  dig  in  or  drive  a motor  ve- 
hicle on  any  cleared  field,  except  with 
permission,  or  to  park  any  motor  ve- 
hicle in  such  a manner  as  to  block  the 
means  of  entry  or  exit  to  any  person’s 
property,  cattle  ways  or  fields. 

Further  questions  on  these  new  laws 
should  be  directed  to  your  District 
Game  Protector. 
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Photo  by  Grant  Heilman 

GOOD  PHEASANT  POPULATIONS  do  not  occur  in  all  67  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
nearly  one-third  of  them  do  have  good  to  excellent  pheasant  numbers.  From  information 
received  through  techniques  such  as  postal  surveys,  it  is  hoped  that  management  prac- 
tices and  thus  hunting  can  be  improved  in  some  of  the  other  counties. 

A Source  of  Information . . . 


Mail  Pheasants 

By  D.  E.  Sheffer,  F.  E.  Hartman,  J.  J.  Kriz 

Game  Biologists 


IF  YOU  bought  a hunting  license  in 
Lebanon,  York,  Crawford  or  Erie 
County  last  year  you  may  have  re- 
ceived, along  with  piles  of  bills,  adver- 
tisements, etc.,  a questionnaire  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
In  essence  this  questionnaire  was  an 
invitation  to  take  part  in  Pennsyl- 
vania’s ring-necked  pheasant  study. 

Nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  licensed 
hunters  in  York  and  Lebanon  Coun- 
ties have  been  involved  in  this  survey 
for  the  past  two  years.  In  1962  the 
study  was  expanded  to  include  a sim- 
ilar percentage  of  Erie  and  Crawford 
County  hunters.  York  and  Lebanon 
Counties  were  selected  as  being  rep- 
resentative of  some  of  the  better 


pheasant  range  in  Pennsylvania,  while 
Erie  and  Crawford  Counties  represent 
secondary  range.  These  four  counties 
have  areas  in  which  intensive  field 
work  is  being  conducted  and  thus  pro- 
vide a source  of  information  to  com- 
pare with  data  gathered  through  the 
postal  survey. 

Good  pheasant  populations  do  not 
occur  in  all  67  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  nearly  one-third  of  them 
do  have  good  to  excellent  pheasant 
numbers.  From  information  received 
through  techniques  such  as  postal  sur- 
veys, it  is  hoped  that  management 
practices  and  thus  hunting  can  be  im- 
proved in  some  of  the  other  counties. 
Without  the  sincere  cooperation  from 
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PGC  Photo  by  Harrison 

WITHOUT . THE  SINCERE  COOPERATION  of  the  sporting  public,  the  task  of  securing 
necessary  information  requires  much  additional  time.  Many  pheasant  hunters  have  given 
fine  cooperation,  but  the  number  of  those  responding  could  be  much  greater. 


you,  the  sportsman,  the  task  of  secur- 
ing necessary  information  requires 
much  additional  time.  Fine  coopera- 
tion has  been  received  from  many 
hunters  but  the  percentage  of  those 
responding  could  be  greater. 

The  post  card  questionnaire  con- 
tained only  four  questions  on  the  re- 
verse side  of  a postage  paid  card 
addressed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  and  each  was  accom- 
panied by  a letter  of  explanation.  In 
1961,  53  per  cent  of  4,997  card  ques- 
tionnaires mailed  were  returned  from 
York  and  Lebanon  County  hunters. 
These  were  not  sent  to  hunters  until 
ten  weeks  following  the  close  of  the 
small  game  season;  but  in  1962  in 
order  to  raise  the  percentage  of  the 
cards  returned,  they  were  mailed  on 
the  last  day  of  the  small  game  season. 


This  hopeful  effort  brought  a return 
of  only  49  per  cent  of  the  6,951  cards 
mailed.  It  is  now  assumed  that  a near 
50  per  cent  return  is  normal.  With  the 
returns  lower  than  expected  it  was 
gratifying  to  have  85  per  cent  of  those 
returned  contain  usable  information. 

In  excess  of  10,000  birds  were  re- 
ported bagged  on  the  returned  ques- 
tionnaires during  the  two  years. 

Table  1 lists  some  data  regarding 
the  pheasant  hunter  and  birds  bagged 
during  1961  and  1962.  One  thing  to 
keep  in  mind  is  that  York  and  Leba- 
non Counties  are  two  of  the  best  pheas- 
ant counties  in  Pennsylvania;  whereas, 
Erie  and  Crawford  Counties  are  con- 
sidered secondary  range.  Considerably 
greater  numbers  of  birds  are  released 
in  the  fall  through  the  Game  Commis- 
sion cooperative  chick  program  in  the 


TABLE  1 

Average  Number  of  Per  Cent 
Average  Hours  Hunted  per  Sportsman  Pheasants  Bagged  Successful 

County  F or  the  Season  Bag  1 Pheasant  Per  Hunter  Per  Season  Hunters 

1961  1962  1961  1962  1961  1962  1961  1962 

York  21.6  21.3  8.7  9.0  2.57  2.36  67.2  74.2 

Lebanon  24.8  21.0  11.05  11.7  2.27  1.80  62.2  66.6 

Erie  24.0  23.7  1.01  51.2 

Crawford  25.6  23.8  1.01  50.0 
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latter  two  counties.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  birds  bagged  in  York  and  Leb- 
anon Counties  have  been  raised  in  the 
wild.  From  listing  just  a few  of  the 
facts  that  resulted  from  these  postal 
surveys  it  can  readily  be  seen  how 
the  pheasant  production  and  harvest 
differs  in  the  two  areas. 

The  data  gathered  from  intensively 
studied  areas,  when  compared  to  the 
results  of  the  postal  survey,  give  sim- 
ilar results.  This  information  along 
with  other  data  such  as  weather 
conditions,  agriculture  practices,  etc., 
will  produce  a picture  of  the  status  of 
the  pheasant  populations  for  the  coun- 
ties. Knowing  all  existing  conditions 
plus  the  status  of  the  pheasant  popu- 
lation will  aid  the  Game  Commission 
in  its  ring-necked  pheasant  manage- 
ment program. 

Nearly  everyone  reading  this  article 
would  like  to  improve  his  hunting  and 
you  should  always  remember  that  you 
may  be  helping  when  you  conscien- 
tiously answer  questions  and  return 
questionnaires  sponsored  by  your 
Game  Commission. 


YOU  CAN  HELP  your  Game  Commission 
by  answering  the  post  card  if  you  are 
among  the  thousands  of  hunters  who  will 
be  selected.  Remember  you,  too,  can  help 
bring  better  hunting  to  Pennsylvania. 


Good  Hunting  Manners  Win  Farmer  Friends 

For  the  next  few  weeks  farms  and  woodlands  of  the  country  will  be  the 
scene  of  much  hunting  activity.  Many  of  us  will  be  the  guests  of  farmers  and 
landowners.  Criticism  of  hunting  as  a fine  recreation  often  starts  because  some 
of  us  forget  the  landowner  is  our  host  and  we  make  ourselves  the  “uninvited 
guest.” 

Generally,  landowners  permit  reasonable  hunting  if  they  know  who  is  on 
their  land.  Asking  permission  to  hunt  is  small  courtesy  in  return  for  a pleasant 
day  afield,  yet  too  few  of  us  follow  this  rule.  Landowners  need  protection 
from  indifferent,  careless  or  destructive  hunters. 

Cut  fences,  trampled  crops,  littered  trash,  and  opened  gates  are  examples 
of  some  of  the  problems  facing  farmers  during  hunting  season.  When  the 
trouble  becomes  too  great,  farmers  post  land  to  be  protected  from  irrespon- 
sible hunters.  Then  everyone  loses  the  enjoyment  of  the  wildlife  crop. 

A few  common-sense  rules  of  hunting  courtesy:  ask  permission  to  hunt  . . . 
close  gates  . . . pick  up  litter  after  eating  lunch  . . . keep  out  of  unharvested 
crops  . . . keep  away  from  buildings  and  livestock  when  hunting  . . . and 
above  all,  mind  your  hunting  manners. 
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Two  Birds  Exploded  Into 

the  Air  Startling  the  Boy  on . . . 


Danny’s  First  Pheasant  Hunt 

By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


AS  DANNY  and  his  father  stepped 
into  the  field  of  standing  corn 
on  the  Zehner  farm,  two  pheasants, 
caught  by  surprise,  rocketed  noisily 
into  the  air.  The  sudden  explosive 
sound  startled  the  boy.  The  veteran 
hunter  swung  his  gun  into  ready  posi- 
tion but  hesitated  shooting,  permitting 
the  birds  to  wing  their  way  across 
the  field. 

Why  didn’t  you  shoot  those  pheas- 
ants, Dad?”  Danny  questioned  with  a 
picture  of  puzzlement  written  plainly 
across  his  round,  handsome  face. 

Couldn  t,  Danny.  They  were  hens. 
Remember  the  game  law  states  we 
may  only  shoot  roosters,”  his  father 
responded.  “Occasionally  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  two,  especially  when 
the  birds  fly  into  the  sun.  But  we 
must  always  make  certain  it’s  a rooster 
before  shooting.  It’s  too  late  for  iden- 
tification after  the  bird  has  been  hit.” 
This  was  Danny’s  first  pheasant 
hunt.  Several  weeks  ago  he  experi- 
enced his  first  day  for  bunnies.  He 
thrilled  to  the  sound  of  their  golden 
voiced  beagle  trailing  the  cottontails 
over  hill  and  dale.  Being  a naturally 
curious  lad,  the  boy  also  wanted  to 
learn  pheasant  hunting.  The  two  de- 
cided to  spend  this  day  in  quest  of 
the  cornfield  bird. 

Did  you  hunt  these  ring-necked 


pheasants  when  you  were  a boy?” 
Danny  asked. 

“When  I was  a boy  your  age,  Danny, 
ringnecks  were  almost  unheard  of  in 
Pennsylvania.  Today,  however,  in  some 
areas  these  pheasants  outnumber  rab- 
bits in  abundance,”  the  senior  hunter 
replied. 

“Where  did  these  birds  come  from?” 
the  boy  quipped  as  though  thoroughly 
confused  by  this  unusual  statement. 

“These  birds  hail  from  China.  Back 
in  the  year  1890,  a U.  S.  Consul  in 
Shanghai  imported  a few  of  these 
oriental  pheasants  for  releasing  in  his 
native  state  of  Oregon.  Climate  of  the 
northwest  area  of  our  continent  is  not 
unlike  that  found  in  Shanghai,  and  the 
birds  did  amazingly  well.  In  fact,  the 
pheasant  became  so  plentiful  that 
within  a few  years  an  open  season 
was  declared  and  more  than  50,000 
birds  were  bagged  in  Oregon. 

Spread  Across  the  Country 

“Game  propagators  of  other  states, 
including  Pennsylvania,  began  stock- 
ing these  exotic  birds  from  the  Oregon 
strain.  The  remainder  of  the  story 
centers  on  today.  Birds  are  so  abun- 
dant that  they  have  literally  adopted 
America,”  his  father  concluded. 

“What  caused  the  pheasants  to  be- 
come so  numerous  in  our  country?”’ 
the  boy  questioned. 

“There  are  many  reasons,  Danny. 
First,  the  ringneck  is  a tough,  intelli- 
gent and  hardy  bird  that  can  stand 
a wide  range  of  temperatures— heat  of 
summer  and  extreme  cold  of  winter. 
Second,  it  can  live  on  a wide  variety 
of  food,  more  so  than  our  native 
grouse,  turkey  and  quail.  It  is  espe- 
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THIS  WAS  DANNY'S  FIRST  pheasant  hunt.  He  learned  that  hunters  must  make  certain 
whether  the  bird  is  a rooster  or  hen  before  shooting. 


daily  fond  of  corn— one  of  our  bumper 
crops. 

“Third,  but  certainly  an  important 
factor  in  its  character,  the  ringneck  is 
extremely  efficient  at  fast  leg  work,  is 
a powerful  flier  and  clothed  in  plum- 
age that  blends  well  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania landscape.  These  factors  tip  the 
odds  in  favor  of  the  ringneck  rather 
than  predators.  The  vigorous  and  ag- 
gressive male  is  of  great  concern  to 
predators,  including  owls,  hawks  and 
foxes  that  attack  it.  I once  saw  a large 
house  cat  running  at  full  speed  across 
a field  with  an  angry  male  pheasant 
in  pursuit,  pecking  painfully  at  the 
cat’s  soft  heels.  I doubt  if  that  big  cat 
will  ever  attack  a ringneck  again. 

“We’re  at  a slight  disadvantage  in 
hunting  this  bird  this  morning,  since 
we  can  rely  only  on  our  beagle’s  nose 
to  trail  the  game  on  the  ground.  Seri- 


ous hunters  use  dogs  especially  trained 
for  locating  birds  in  the  field.  Pointers 
and  setters  are  trained  to  wind  the 
pheasant’s  scent,  then  freeze  on  point. 
It’s  a beautiful  sight,  Danny,  to  watch 
a trained  pheasant  dog  in  action. 
When  the  canine  pinpoints  game,  the 
dog  becomes  a stone  statue.  The 
hunter  then  approaches  cautiously, 
with  shotgun  in  position  ready  for  the 
bird  to  break  from  cover. 

“Old  Nick  will  silent  trail  birds  on 
the  ground,  following  the  whisper  of 
scent  much  like  in  running  rabbits. 
If  we  observe  the  beagle’s  reaction, 
we  can  generally  pick  a pheasant 
track  from  that  of  a cold  rabbit  trail. 
If  we  follow  on  Nick’s  heels,  we  can 
usually  be  in  gun  range  when  the 
bird  flies. 

“Groups  of  bird  hunters,  working 
without  the  aid  of  dogs,  use  the  strat- 
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AT  THE  EDGE  of  the  cornfield  a cackling 
pheasant  rose  into  the  air,  amid  a blurring 
noise  of  beating  wing  tips. 


egy  of  splitting  into  two  groups.  One 
party  takes  a position  at  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  field,  while  the  second 
group  advances  noisily  through  the 
cover  crop.  The  frightened  birds  usu- 
ally run  to  the  edge  of  the  field  before 
flying.  Then  when  the  pheasants  pop 
into  the  air,  the  waiting  hunters  are 
ready  with  guns  in  leveled  positions. 

“It  s a tough  job  for  lone  hunters  to 
flush  these  birds  from  cover.  One  day 
last  year,  hunting  alone  in  a sizable 
cornfield,  dozens  of  birds  were  run- 
ning far  ahead  between  the  corn  rows. 
I saw  birds  crisscross  rows,  appear- 
ing and  disappearing  so  quickly  that 
I couldn’t  shoot.  Others  doubled  back, 
passing  several  rows  beyond  me,  but 
always  hidden  from  view.  The  best 
part  of  the  morning  was  spent  cross- 
ing and  recrossing  that  field.  Finally, 


some  ringnecks  grew  nervous  enough 
to  light  out  for  a quieter  field  in  which 
they  would  escape  this  continuous 
chasing.  One  rooster  climbed  into  the 
sky  within  range.  Its  long  tail  and 
white  neck  ring  were  clearly  visible, 
and  it  tumbled  when  my  gun  spoke,” 
Dad  continued  to  explain. 

At  the  Edge  of  the  Field 

The  two  hunters  advanced  through 
the  standing  corn  while  continuing 
their  discussion  of  pheasant  tactics. 
Once  their  beagle  gave  a muffled  yip, 
as  though  discovering  hot  scent  on  the 
ground.  Nothing  materialized.  Upon 
nearing  the  edge  of  the  field,  a riotous 
cackling  split  the  air.  A cockbird, 
with  its  metallic  colored  plumage 
glistening  in  the  bright  sun,  climbed 
skyward.  It  rose  straight  upward,  then 
when  leveling  for  flight  across  the 
field,  Dad’s  16-gauge  spoke.  Feathers 
seemed  to  explode  from  the  target. 
The  bird  tumbled  to  earth,  landing 
among  the  sparse  growth  of  weeds. 

“Come  on,  Danny,  we’ve  got  to 
move  fast.  The  bird  may  only  be 
crippled,”  the  older  hunter  retorted. 

“If  it  is  only  crippled,  will  it  run 
or  hide?”  the  boy  asked. 

“You  bet  it  will.  A great  many  ring- 
necks  are  lost  by  hunters  without  dogs, 
simply  because  the  bird  was  only 
lightly  nicked  in  the  wing.  The  bird 
then  runs  like  a greyhound  the  in- 
stant it  hits  turf,”  the  senior  hunter 
replied. 

Danny  found  the  bird  lying  among 
the  frost-killed  weeds  near  the  edge 
of  the  corn.  He  examined  the  beau- 
tiful plumage,  admiring  the  extremely 
long  tail  feathers,  when  his  father 
stepped  into  the  scene. 

“Pretty  bird,  isn’t  it,  Danny?  Let’s 
see  where  the  shot  hit  ’im,”  the  mature 
pheasant  hunter  advised. 

Investigation  revealed  pellets  made  > 
a clean  break  in  the  neck.  The  bird 
never  realized  what  hit  it.  Danny 
placed  the  beautiful  oriental  bird  in 
his  father’s  game  vest,  careful  that  no 
harm  should  come  to  the  handsome 
tail  feathers.  “Don’t  forget,  Dad,  I’d 
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like  to  have  those  tail  feathers,”  the 
boy  announced  happily. 

The  team  retraced  steps  into  the 
standing  com  and  prepared  for  an- 
other orderly  advance  through  the 
field.  Due  to  the  thickness  of  the  tall 
corn,  they  remained  near  each  other, 
separated  by  only  two  or  in  some 
cases  three  rows  of  stalks. 

“Did  you  think  there  were  pheas- 
ants in  this  field?”  Danny  questioned. 

“No  one  can  be  certain  of  that. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  gunning  sea- 
son, pheasants  are  widely  scattered. 
They  can  be  found  most  anywhere. 
One  day  last  year  while  goose  hunt- 
ing late  in  the  season  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, I flushed  a ringneck  that  was 
hiding  under  a tuft  of  grass  at  the 
river’s  edge.  One  can  find  pheasants 
at  the  oddest  places,”  Dad  replied. 

“Normally  the  birds  have  a set  pat- 
tern of  habits.  Early  morning,  soon 
after  sunrise,  is  feeding  time.  They 
move  into  cornfields  where  they  can 
uncover  an  occasional  kernel  spilled 
from  the  farm  wagon.  They  like  to 
stroll  near  fence  rows  in  search  of  ber- 
ries, seeds  and  insects.  By  late  noon 
the  birds  retire  to  some  weedy  field 
or  some  brush  lot.  But  cover  that 
holds  ringnecks  one  afternoon  may 
be  entirely  clear  of  game  the  next 
day.” 

“If  these  birds  came  from  the  Ori- 
ent, do  the  Chinese  people  also  hunt 
them?”  Danny  asked  in  all  seriousness. 

It's  a Big  Country 

“I  can’t  answer  that,  son.  China  is 
a big  country,  now  under  the  control 
of  the  Communists  who  prohibit  their 
citizens  from  owning  firearms.  Only 
high  government  officials  and  the  mili- 
tary are  permitted  the  luxury  of  own- 
ing guns  and  to  hunt  game  animals 
and  birds.  The  peasantry,  hard  pressed 
for  enough  food,  probably  snare  or 
trap  these  pheasants.  Because  they 
are  hunted  as  food,  I doubt  whether 
the  ringnecks  are  as  plentiful  as  in 
their  adopted  America,”  his  father 
quipped. 


“Do  you  actually  mean  that  people 
in  that  country  cannot  own  guns  of 
any  kind?”  the  boy  asked. 

“That’s  right,  son.  We,  here  in  Amer- 
ica, are  a privileged  lot.  Owning  or 
bearing  shotguns,  rifles  and  other  fire- 
arms is  our  constitutional  right.  We 
must  use  these  arms  wisely  and  safely, 
else  it  is  conceivable  that  one  day  we 
might  lose  that  right,”  his  father  an- 
swered. 

“Boy!  Am  I ever  glad  I’m  an  Amer- 
ican! I certainly  want  to  own  a shot- 
gun someday  and  continue  gunning 
ringnecks  with  you.  Can  we  always 
hunt  ringnecks  together,  Dad?” 

“Sure  can,  Danny,”  his  father  an- 
swered rather  proudly. 

Danny  was  indeed  rapidly  growing 
toward  manhood  and  quickly  acquir- 
ing an  intense  interest  in  the  gun 
sport.  If  the  boy  acquired  little  else, 
he  would  find  treasureful  moments  in 
the  realities  of  the  outdoor  world. 
Pheasant  hunting  would  be  but  one 
of  these. 

A WELL-PLACED  SHOT,  the  pheasant 
spins  to  earth. 
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Not  One 

In  a Thousand 

Can  Do  It  Regularly . . . 
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FROM  THE  BOWSTRINij 

BiS  Thrills  From 
Small  Game 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


1^  VEN  the  suggestion  that  the  bow 
is  a proper  arm  with  which  to 
hunt  small  game  may  get  a poor  re- 
ception. Too  many  archers  are  misled 
and  confused  by  some  of  the  articles 
written  on  bow  hunting  for  small 
game.  They  compare  their  own  ability 
with  the  ability  of  the  personalities  in 
the  stories  they  read.  And,  they  find 
something  lacking. 

To  enjoy  small  game  hunting  with 
the  bow,  we  must  face  up  to  reality. 
There  is  not  one  archer  in  a thousand 
who  is  capable  of  consistently  killing 
small  game  in  flight,  whether  it  be 
birds  or  animals. 

This  should  make  you  feel  better 
immediately. 

As  with  big  game  hunting,  the  quest 
for  small  game  with  the  bow  is,  to  a 
degree,  a stalking  proposition.  How- 
ever, contrary  to  the  best  method  of 
getting  a shot  at  big  game  by  station- 
ing yourself  at  a position  where  the 
game  will  come  to  you,  small  game 
hunting  is  primarily  a case  of  seeking 
out  the  target.  Consequently,  we 
might  say  that  small  game  hunting 
for  anything  but  squirrels  is  almost 
entirely  stalking.  Squirrel  hunting  is, 
for  the  most  part,  still  hunting. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  archers  will 
pass  up  moving  targets,  but  it  is  to 
say  that  there  will  be  more  luck  than 
good  technique  in  any  success  attend- 
ant to  such  shooting.  Nevertheless, 
and  this  is  important,  the  few  occa- 
sions over  many  hunts  that  the  aver- 


age archer  might  drop  game  on  the 
move  will  be  memorable  events. 

Occasionally  you  read  articles  ac- 
companied by  pictures  of  archers  who 
are  bringing  in  both  rabbits  and 
pheasants.  However,  if  you  read  the 
copy  closely  you’ll  find  that  seldom 
is  there  any  direct  reference  to  shoot- 
ing the  birds  in  flight.  It  may  be  ex- 
plained away  with  something  like  this. 
Despite  the  fact  that  pheasants  are  a 
tough  target  on  the  wing,  we  man- 
aged to  bag  two  of  them.”  The  reader 
is  left  under  the  assumption  that  the 
pheasants  were  taken  awing,  but  it  is 
a fair  bet  they  were  shot  on  the 
ground.  Otherwise,  the  story  would 
highlight  the  experience  of  downing 
a flying  bird  with  an  arrow.  A recent 
issue  of  Outdoor  Life  featured  an 
article  built  around  the  downing  of  a 
turkey  in  flight  with  an  arrow.  This 
story  becomes  believable  when  the 
author  emphasizes  how  fantastic  it  is 
to  accomplish  such  a feat. 

Except  in  unusual  situations,  arrows 
should  not  be  shot  into  the  air  when 
ring-necked  pheasants  are  plentiful 
enough  in  Pennsylvania  to  hunt  them 
with  a bow  and  arrow.  Although  the 
flu-flu  arrow  offers  some  measure  of 
safety  in  that  it  drops  off  rapidly  in 
flight,  even  this  arrow  is  dangerous  in 
any  but  wide  open  territory. 

Small  game  hunting,  then,  evolves 
into  a sport  which  confines  shooting 
primarily  at  targets  on  the  ground. 

Even  a running  rabbit  or  pheasant 
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TRYING  TO  TAG  A COTTONTAIL  with  an  arrow  is  usually  a stalking  proposition. 
Trying  to  find  them  while  hunting  with  a bow  sharpens  one's  instinct  and  develops  his 
eyesight  for  many  kinds  of  hunting.  Here  the  author  displays  the  fruits  of  a day  afield. 


provides  an  extremely  difficult  target. 
And,  if  we  had  to  confine  our  shoot- 
ing to  such  targets  this  sport  would 
soon  discourage  any  but  the  most  ex- 
pert shots.  On  the  other  hand,  small 
game  make  small  targets  even  when 
stationary. 

Since  they  are  relatively  abundant 
throughout  the  season,  rabbits  and 
squirrels  are  the  primary  quarry  of 
the  small  game  bow  hunter.  Of  the 
two,  squirrels  are  toughest  to  take,  but 
rabbits  bear  the  brunt  of  shooting  as 
they  do  with  the  gunman.  Conse- 
quently, we’ll  take  a look  first  at  the 
sport  to  be  had  hunting  cottontails. 

Trying  to  tag  a cottontail  with  an 
arrow  is  usually  a stalking  proposition. 
You  must  first  find  a rabbit  before  you 
can  get  any  shooting.  Many  gun  hunt- 
ers go  along  for  years  without  ever 
seeing  a rabbit  in  the  nest.  Trying  to 
find  them  while  hunting  with  a bow 
sharpens  one’s  instinct  and  develops 


his  eyesight  to  his  advantage  for  any 
type  of  hunting.  One  of  the  best  places 
to  find  rabbits  is  in  a cut-over  wheat 
field  which  has  a stand  of  clover.  This 
is  particularly  true  if  the  field  is  ad- 
jacent to  good  cover. 

My  biggest  day  with  the  bow  came 
in  just  such  a situation.  It  was  toward 
the  end  of  the  small  game  season 
when  I planned  a trip  with  one  of  my 
boys  who  was  having  his  first  year 
with  the  gun.  I recalled  a clover  field 
adjacent  to  a field  of  standing  corn. 
Having  driven  by,  shortly  before,  I 
noticed  that  the  corn  was  being  har- 
vested. .1  figured  that  rabbits,  which 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  standing  corn, 
might  now  be  hiding  in  the  clover 
field.  My  calculations  proved  correct. 
I was  able  to  take  three  rabbits  with 
the  bow  in  that  field  while  the  boy 
was  collecting  two  more.  In  the  area 
near  where  my  car  was  parked,  I 
picked  up  my  fourth  one— the  only 
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time  I’ve  ever  been  able  to  take  the 
limit  with  the  bow.  Each  of  the  rab- 
bits was  sitting  in  the  clover  and  none 
were  shot  on  the  move. 

We  have  a standing  rule  in  our 
hunting  group  that  no  one  shoots  any 
game  sitting  in  the  nest  when  hunting 
with  a gun.  When  bow  hunting,  such 
a rule  would  be  discouraging  if  not 
downright  foolish.  Trying  to  find  a 
hidden  rabbit  is,  in  itself,  sport,  and 
it  is  frequent  that  only  a small  part  of 
the  animal  is  visible.  It  often  takes 
pinpoint  shooting  to  score. 

An  amusing  incident  happened  one 
day  when  I detected  a tiny  patch  of 
fur  showing  through  the  grass.  I re- 
leased the  first  arrow  and  there  was 
a scuffle  in  the  grass  making  me  think 
that  I had  scored.  However,  no  rabbit 
showed,  and  I released  three  more 
arrows  without  success.  It  was  a puz- 
zler. The  arrows  were  going  quite 
close  to  the  spot  I had  selected  for 
an  aiming  point.  Yet,  nothing  hap- 
pened. It  appeared  I practically  had 
the  rabbit  fenced  in  by  the  fifth 
arrow. 

This  one  sent  the  rabbit  hightailing 
it  across  the  field  so  swiftly  that  I was 
too  surprised  to  release  another  ar- 
row. On  the  first  shot,  the  rabbit  had 
moved  forward  in  the  grass  so  that 
my  arrows  were  being  aimed  at  where 
he  had  been  rather  than  where  he 
was. 

Prime  Territory  for  Rabbits 

Brush  piles,  briar  tangles  and  hedge- 
rows are  prime  territory  for  cotton- 
tails. The  hunter  should  keep  his 
vision  directed  about  30  feet  ahead 
of  his  position  at  all  times.  Any  break 
in  the  continuity  of  color  or  pattern 
in  the  grass  may  indicate  a hidden 
rabbit.  Approach  such  spots  cautiously 
and  try  to  discover  whether  it  is  just 
another  stone,  a clump  of  weeds  or  a 
cottontail. 

Such  stalking  may  reveal  a ring- 
necked pheasant.  Although  these  birds 
are  much  tougher  to  fix  with  your 
vision  than  a rabbit,  there  are  occa- 
sions when  a cockbird  will  sit  tight 


Photo  by  Karl  Maslowski 

TRYING  TO  WALK  UP  on  a squirrel  is 
usually  a waste  of  time.  Either  they  will 
take  off  through  the  trees  or  place  them- 
selves in  a position  where  a shot  is  all  but 
impossible. 

long  enough  for  you  to  get  off  a shot. 
On  rare  occasions,  both  pheasants  and 
rabbits  will  run  from  the  nest  and 
stop  momentarily  to  get  their  bear- 
ings. This  is  an  ideal  time  to  cut  loose 
with  a shaft. 

A special  deal  is  available  to  the 
archer  who  has  a slow  beagle.  These 
little  hounds  drive  a rabbit  slowly 
enough  that  you  can  get  frequent 
shots.  It  is  still  tough  shooting,  but 
you  have  the  added  thrill  of  the  chase. 
And,  you  can  take  close  shots  in 
thickets  and  briar  patches  where  you 
would  blow  a bunny  to  bits  with  a 
shotgun. 

Trying  to  walk  up  on  squirrels  is 
usually  a waste  of  time.  Either  they 
will  take  off  through  the  trees  or  place 
themselves  in  a position  where  a shot 
is  all  but  impossible.  The  best  way  to 
get  in  some  squirrel  shooting  is  to 
find  a hollow  where  they  are  active 
and  wait  for  them  to  come  to  you. 

As  to  equipment,  the  only  variation 
from  big  game  hunting  is  in  the  type 
of  arrows  used.  Personally,  I’ve  al- 
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ways  found  that  the  regular  field- 
type  target  arrow  works  well  on  small 
game.  A friend  of  mine,  to  insure 
that  the  rabbits  would  not  escape, 
used  a regular  broadhead.  The  big 
sharp  heads,  which  will  down  a deer 
or  bear,  only  wounded  rabbits  and 
permitted  them  to  escape. 

On  the  other  hand,  I’ve  never  lost 
a rabbit  which  was  hit.  Not  only  do 
the  field  points  inflict  a sufficient 
wound,  they  usually  pin  the  target  so 
that  it  is  unable  to  escape. 

There  are  a number  of  other  heads 
available— from  homemade  rifle  car- 
tridge shell  heads,  to  flat  blunts,  to 
fancy  Bludgeons  with  flexible  tips  that 
save  the  shaft. 

The  principle  of  flat,  or  over-sized, 
heads  is  to  provide  greater  shocking 
power.  They  tend  to  knock  the  game 
out  or  to  kill  it  on  impact. 

The  “blunt  points”  are  effective  in 
stopping  small  game  even  at  a dis- 
tance. This  is  true  of  both  metal  and 
rubber  tips.  However,  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  the  quarry  to  recover  and 
escape  before  the  archer  can  get  to 
it.  On  close-up  shots,  the  broad  sur- 
face of  such  heads  will  not  prevent 
them  from  going  through,  or  par- 
tially through,  the  animal.  Conse- 
quently, they  can  ruin  the  meat. 

Get  to  Game  Quickly 

Regardless  of  which  arrow  head 
proves  best  for  you,  there  is  one  car- 
dinal rule.  Get  to  the  game  as  fast  as 
possible  after  the  strike.  This  is  com- 
pletely contrary  to  the  best  advice  in 
big  game  hunting,  since  death  is 
brought  about  through  internal  hem- 
orrhage in  the  larger  species.  How- 
ever, small  game  can  absorb  a tre- 
mendous amount  of  punishment  and 
quickly  escape  to  a hole  or  a thicket 
where  they  may  not  be  recovered 
even  though  they  are  hit  in  a vital 
area. 

On  small  game,  in  the  raccoon- 
opossum-ground  hog  class,  broad- 
heads  are  in  order.  Field  points  will 
not  hold  the  target  after  a hit,  and 
blunts  are  not  adequate  for  the  job 
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in  most  cases. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  shots  in 
my  personal  book  occurred  high  on  a 
mountain  and  involved  a feral  cat.  A 
fleeting  glance  at  the  taffy-colored 
tabby  made  me  think  at  first  it  was  a 
deer.  I circled  the  area  and  waited. 
The  cat,  one  of  the  biggest  I have 
ever  seen,  came  trotting  rapidly  out 
of  the  brush.  My  broadhead  caught 
him  amidships,  and  he  succumbed 
without  a sound  or  a struggle  beyond 
the  first  wild  jump  of  surprise.  Even 
the  razor-sharp  broadhead  failed  to 
go  completely  through  this  cat. 

As  to  the  shaft  itself,  economic 
necessity  dictates  the  use  of  old 
wooden  field  shafts.  Every  archer  has 
these  extras  left  over  from  matched 
sets  and  broken  tips.  Because  of  rela- 
tively short  ranges,  almost  any  old 
arrow  will  carry  sufficiently  straight 
for  the  usual  distance  involved. 

Flu-flus  are  all  right.  They  are  some- 
what limited  in  range,  but  they  will 
hold  true  for  the  average  shot.  And, 
they  are  the  only  safe  arrow  for  the 
occasional  flying  shot  that  can  be  at- 
tempted. 

Don’t  pass  up  the  special  thrills  that 
are  available  in  hunting  small  game 
with  the  bow  and  arrow.  This  is  an 
area  open  to  all  bowmen  and  bow- 
women.  It  requires  nothing  more  than 
the  desire  for  the  archer  with  a hunt- 
ing license  and  an  acre  of  ground  to 
tramp. 

Next  month— “Gun  or  Bow?” 

STALKING  FOR  RABBITS  may  reveal  a 
ring-necked  pheasant.  Although  these  birds 
are  much  tougher  than  a rabbit  to  see  be- 
fore they  flush,  there  are  occasions  when 
a cockbird  will  sit  tight  for  a shot. 

Photo  by  the  Author 


A Relaxing  but  Thrilling  Sport . . . 


Bushwhacking  Bushytails 

By  Bob  Bell 


WHEN  small  game  season  opens 
in  Pennsylvania  on  November  2, 
most  hunters  will  be  concentrating  on 
pheasants  and  rabbits,  with  a few 
pitting  their  efforts  toward  grouse  and 
turkey.  For  some  time  these  suit 
everyone  fine,  but  after  awhile  quite 
a few  hunters’  legs,  tired  by  plowing 
through  thick  swale  grass  and  brush 
and  climbing  side  hills,  convince  their 
owners  it’s  time  to  take  a break  and 
turn  the  gun  muzzles  in  another  di- 
rection—toward  something  that’s  phys- 
ically easier  to  hunt. 

That  “something”  often  is  squirrels. 
And,  strangely  enough,  many  who  try 
squirrels  find  they  are  more  interest- 
ing targets  than  the  game  they  have 
always  preferred. 

Several  species  are  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  the  most  common  is  the 
gray.  A familiar  sight  in  city  parks, 
where  he’ll  often  eat  peanuts  out  of 
your  hand,  in  his  natural  habitat  he’s 
not  so  trusting,  not  by  a long  shot- 
say  40  yards  or  so,  which  is  a fair 
piece  for  a shotgun  on  a target  so 
small  and  tough-meated.  Because  of 
this,  many  bushytail-bushwhackers 
trade  their  smoothbores  for  .22  rifles. 
But  more  of  that  later. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  squirrel 
hunting  is  find  them,  and  in  this  re- 
spect they  are  almost  unique  in  small 
game  hunting.  On  cottontails  and  even 
pheasants,  you  can  bull  through  the 
thick  stuff,  hoping  to  frighten  your 
quarry  into  movement  so  you  can  take 
them  on  the  go,  but  this  will  have 
little  success  with  squirrels.  Oh,  oc- 
casionally you’ll  see  one,  but  he’s  the 
family  idiot.  Pheasants  have  the  nerve 
to  out-bluff  you  and  many  rabbits 
don’t  have  sense  enough  to  run  until 
kicked,  but  at  the  first  strange  noise 
in  the  woods  a squirrel  is  alerted  and 


if  it’s  repeated  he’s  out  of  sight  be- 
fore you’re  within  a hundred  yards. 
Often  he  won’t  wait  for  the  repeat. 

So  what  do  you  do? 

First,  find  the  squirrel  woods.  They 
don’t  live  everywhere.  In  central  Penn- 
sylvania they  often  prefer  small  wood 
lots  over  big  woods  and  steep-sided 
hollows  to  level  terrain.  Trees  gen- 
erally are  tall  hardwoods,  without  a 
lot  of  thick  lower  level  brush,  al- 
though wild  grapevines  often  abound. 
Water  is  within  a reasonable  distance 
and  food  near  at  hand. 

Squirrels  eat  almost  anything  but 
prefer  nuts  and  fruits  and  in  farm 
country  almost  invariably  will  be 
found  near  cornfields.  In  upper  Co- 
lumbia County  last  deer  season,  as  I 
eased  up  through  a woods  which 
bordered  a picked  cornfield  on  two 
sides,  I stepped  on  a small  branch— 
and  the  squirrels  came  out  of  those 
broken  stalks  like  a flood.  I couldn’t 
count  them,  there  were  so  many.  All 
as  fat  and  frisky  as  anything  I’ve  seen 
in  the  wilds. 

In  the  mountains,  corn  is  scarce 
and  their  diet  is  more  natural.  But 
few  hunters  go  to  the  big-woods  coun- 
try for  squirrels.  They’re  too  numerous 
near  home. 

Time  spent  scouting  a region  by 
car  usually  will  pay  off  in  the  long 
run.  When  you’ve  found  the  preferred 
cover  near  a food  supply,  some  squir- 
rels are  bound  to  be  present.  A walk 
through  the  woods,  watching  for  nut 
cuttings  and  den  trees,  or  hearing  one 
bark  at  your  intrusion,  certifies  this. 

As  with  most  game,  squirrels  are 
active  early  and  late.  These  are  the 
best  hunting  periods.  Many  hunters, 
bushed  by  hours  of  slogging  after 
pheasants,  spend  the  late  hours  “sitting 
for  squirrels.”  It’s  an  efficient  method. 
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for  the  game  comes  to  the  gun,  but 
we’ve  never  liked  the  shotgun  angle. 

Our  favorite  way  of  hunting,  and 
one  which  pays  big  dividends  when 
you  later  go  after  other  wary  game 
such  as  deer,  is  stalking  squirrels  with 
a small-bore  rifle.  This  pits  the  hunter’s 
brains  and  skill  against  the  senses  of 
the  animal.  We  have  no  information 
on  a squirrel’s  sense  of  smell;  it  prob- 
ably isn’t  too  important  in  alerting 
the  animal  to  humans.  But  their  ears 
are  excellent  and  their  eyes  sharp. 
Also,  the  way  they’re  set  in  the  head 
gives  almost  full-circle  coverage  with- 
out moving,  something  that  can  be  a 
careless  hunter’s  downfall. 

For  hunting  in  this  manner,  almost 
any  .22  rifle  will  do,  if  carefully  zeroed 
in,  for  most  will  group  within  an  inch 
or  so  up  to  45  yards.  That  will  handle 
most  chances  in  the  woods.  A good 
low-power  scope  is  a great  aid,  as  it 
makes  it  much  easier  to  pick  a clear 
path  for  the  bullet  through  the  tangle 
of  limbs  usually  shielding  a bushytail. 

We  prefer  long  rifle,  hollow-point 
ammo.  Though  not  quite  so  accurate 
as  match  stuff,  it  has  much  more  kill- 
ing power.  I recall  shooting  four  times 


with  the  solid-point  bullets  at  a big 
gray  in  a high  tree  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna  near  Catawissa.  It  was 
cold  and  windy  and  the  squirrel  was 
moving  slightly.  The  last  shot  brought 
him  down  and  I found  that  each  one 
had  hit  solidly  in  the  body,  but  didn’t 
have  the  shocking  power  to  cut  him 
loose.  This  might  be  an  isolated  in- 
stance, but  I’ve  never  had  it  happen 
with  hollow  points. 

Check  the  Zero 

Regardless  of  what  gun  and  ammo 
you  use,  check  its  zero  shortly  before 
the  hunt.  Many  light  .22’s  have  a 
tendency  to  wander,  and  this  accounts 
for  much  missing. 

We  prefer  early  morning  for  rifle 
hunting.  Grays  are  moving  before 
dawn  sometimes,  so  be  in  the  woods 
early.  Here  again  the  scope  is  a help. 
You  can  shoot  with  it  when  iron  sights 
are  useless.  You  should  have  scouted 
the  area  previously,  so  you  know 
about  where  the  den  trees  are.  Move 
toward  them  quietly.  It’s  easy  to  say 
this,  but  practically  impossible  to  do, 
of  course.  In  the  fall,  the  hardwoods 
are  shedding  their  leaves  and  making 


ONCE  YOU  ARE  IN  A STAND  of  trees  where  you  know  there  are  squirrels,  settle  down 
and  remain  absolutely  quiet  and  motionless.  Before  long,  you  should  spot  a flicker  of 
gray  or  hear  a chatter.  Don't  forget  to  watch  the  ground,  too.  Photo  by  Lefty  Kreh 


a thick  crisp  layer  on  the  forest  floor; 
dead  sticks  abound  and  they’re  hard 
to  avoid  in  the  half  light  which  also 
conceals  branches  that  scrape  your 
clothes  as  you  try  to  sneak  within 
range. 

To  counteract  these,  move  slowly; 
place  your  boots  carefully,  feeling  for 
anything  that  will  snap,  crush  or 
rustle;  slide  with  low  limbs,  controlling 
them  with  your  free  hand;  wear  soft 
wool  clothes  rather  than  scratchy  can- 
vas. Most  of  all,  take  your  time.  It’s 
sudden  movement  that  catches  the 
eye  of  wild  creatures;  it  means  danger 
to  them,  and  when  their  lives  depend 
on  vigilance,  they  don’t  take  unneces- 
sary chances. 

Few  hunters  nowadays  are  good 
stalkers.  It’s  difficult,  and  they  don’t 
have  enough  at  stake  to  make  them 
practice.  The  most  a careless  noise  can 
cost  them  is  a shot,  maybe  a meal. 
But  if  the  animal  makes  a mistake,  he 
dies.  If  the  hunter’s  life  also  depended 
on  his  stalking  ability,  he’d  really  work 
at  it.  Ask  any  GI  or  Marine  who  ever 
pulled  a patrol  inside  enemy  lines 
how  careful  he  was  to  avoid  attracting 
attention  until  ready  to  shoot  — then 
you’ll  learn  something  about  real 
stalking. 

Hunting  never  has  that  intensity.  It 
just  isn’t  possible  when  your  life  isn’t 
on  the  line.  But  it’s  probably  the  clos- 
est thing  to  it. 

Stay  Alert 

You  have  to  be  alert  for  every 
sound,  every  noise  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. The  woods  are  seldom  com- 
pletely silent.  Whispers  of  movement 
as  thickets  almost  imperceptibly  wave, 
the  tick  of  falling  leaves,  a touch  of 
breeze  through  the  treetops,  the  fall 
of  a nut— all  these  and  many  more  are 
common.  But  they  all  belong.  There’s 
a sort  of  hidden  rhythm  to  it.  Not 
even  the  sudden  hammering  of  a 
woodpecker  is  out  of  place.  To  avoid 
spreading  a blanket  of  fear  through 
the  woods,  you  have  to  become  part 
of  that  scene.  You  have  to  listen  for 
the  rhythm,  feel  it,  and  move  in  con- 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

WHEN  YOU  SEE  ONE  don't  be  in  too  big 
of  a hurry.  Chances  are  he  doesn't  see  you, 
and,  with  one  squirrel  out  and  active,  others 
will  be  tempted. 

cert  with  it.  No,  it  isn’t  possible  to 
move  in  absolute  quiet,  and  nothing 
does,  not  even  the  wild  creatures  ex- 
cept maybe  the  cats.  But  you  can 
learn  to  move  so  the  tiny  noises  you 
make  fit  into  the  background  static 
and  are  absorbed  by  it.  It  takes  much 
practice,  but  when  you’ve  mastered 
it  you’ll  feel  a sense  of  accomplish- 
ment not  many  hunters  know. 

You  have  to  learn  to  move  without 
being  seen.  That,  too,  is  impossible, 
but  the  important  thing  is  it  doesn’t 
matter  if  you’re  seen  if  you’re  not  rec- 
ognized. Therefore,  lack  of  recogni- 
tion equals  invisibility.  This  is  mostly 
a matter  of  slow  movements.  No  sud- 
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den  swinging  of  the  head,  no  dis- 
jointed arm  movements.  Learn  to  keep 
the  arms  tucked  into  the  over-all  sil- 
houette of  the  body,  rather  than  letting 
them  wave  at  random.  Carrying  the 
rifle  over  a crooked  elbow  with  the 
other  hand  beneath  is  a handy  posi- 
tion and  accomplishes  this  effect.  Neu- 
tral colored  clothes  help,  and  a hat 
that  shades  the  face.  If  you  can  get 
away  with  it,  skip  shaving  for  a day 
or  two;  it’ll  dull  that  clean-cut  All- 
American  bloom  and  make  you  more 
acceptable  to  natural  woods  dwellers. 

Once  into  a stand  of  trees  you 
know  contains  squirrels,  settle  down 
with  your  back  against  a stump  and 
remain  absolutely  quiet  and  motion- 
less. Pick  a spot  that  allows  study  of 
potential  shooting  areas.  Don’t  try  to 
hide  so  perfectly  that  you  don’t  have 
room  to  lift  the  gun.  Sit  with  the 
muzzle  up,  left  arm  resting  on  up- 
raised knee.  This  allows  you  to  move 
it  to  your  shoulder  with  a minimum 
of  fuss.  Now  look  and  listen.  Before 
long  you  should  spot  a flick  of  gray 
somewhere  above,  or  perhaps  hear 
some  chatter.  Don’t  forget  to  watch 
the  ground,  too.  Undisturbed  grays 
probably  spend  half  their  time  there. 

Take  It  Easy 

When  you  see  one,  don’t  be  in  too 
big  a hurry  to  shoot.  Chances  are  he 
doesn’t  see  you,  and  with  one  squirrel 
out  and  active,  others  will  be  tempted. 
You  might  soon  have  a choice  of  shots 
and  some  are  bound  to  be  better  than 
others.  Select  a target  that  gives  a 
clear  path  for  the  bullet— ,22’s  are  de- 
flected easily— and  aim  for  a vital  spot. 
These  are  the  same  as  on  any  game. 
However,  the  meat  on  a squirrel  is 
too  good  to  waste  so  don’t  drive  a 
bullet  through  the  shoulders.  The  late 
Charles  S.  Landis,  who  was  one  of 
the  country’s  most  experienced  squir- 
rel hunters,  disliked  head  shots  be- 
cause they  never  seemed  to  stop 
bleeding  in  the  game  bag;  neverthe- 
less, the  brain  shot  is  instantly  fatal. 


But  make  certain  your  aim  doesn’t 
drift  forward  so  you  hit  the  jaws.  The 
squirrel  is  almost  sure  to  escape  only 
to  starve  to  death,  and  nobody  wants 
that. 

If  several  squirrels  are  in  sight  at 
once,  you  might  get  two  (I’ve  never 
known  anyone  to  get  three)  by  ac- 
curately fixing  the  second  one’s  loca- 
tion in  mind,  killing  the  first,  then 
swinging  rapidly  on  the  other  while 
its  attention  is  momentarily  taken  up 
by  the  report.  Occasionally  the  second 
in  such  situations,  or  some  singles, 
will  be  taken  in  motion.  This  is  diffi- 
cult because  of  a squirrel’s  shallow 
depth  when  running  and  its  tendency 
to  halt  suddenly,  then  dart  off  again. 
We  don’t  recommend  trying  such 
shots  because  it’s  too  easy  to  cripple 
one  and  have  it  get  away.  Many  shots 
that  do  connect  will  be  through  the 
eating  meat,  too. 

Warm  Days  Are  Best 

Generally,  warm  quiet  days  give  the 
most  shots  and  bad  weather  the  least. 
Old  squirrel  shooters  claim  the  best 
are  the  sunny  days  following  a storm. 
But  some  grays  must  be  rugged  indi- 
vidualists, for  we’ve  seen  them  out  in 
all  kinds  of  weather.  For  instance,  a 
few  years  ago  we  were  turkey  hunting 
in  Sullivan  County.  The  weather 
turned  miserable— sleet  that  froze  to 
everything.  Too  cold  to  sit,  I shivered 
my  way  up  a rocky  ravine  grown  with 
hemlock  and  hardwoods.  Just  after 
starting,  I noticed  a big  gray  sitting 
in  the  crotch  of  a small  beech.  His 
back  was  against  the  bole,  his  tail 
curled  up  to  warm  his  neck,  his  eyes 
closed.  Maybe  he  was  snoring,  but 
my  teeth  were  chattering  too  much  for 
me  to  hear.  Anyway,  when  I came 
back  past  that  tree  three  hours  later, 
the  old  buster  was  still  there,  still 
sleeping.  So  don’t  let  the  weather  dis- 
courage you  too  much.  Some  times  are 
better  than  others,  but  even  the  worst 
isn’t  as  bad  as  staying  indoors  in  hunt- 
ing season. 
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magazine  with  a world  of  information  and  facts  on  wildlife,  hunting  and  the 
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Pennsylvania  Official  1963  Open  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  established  the  fol- 
lowing seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  fur  bearers  for  the  1963 
hunting  license  year  which  began  September  1. 


SMALL  GAME 

Daily  Season 

Limit  Limit 


Rabbits,  Cottontail  (not  more  than  20  in  combined  4 

seasons)  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)  6 

(not  more  than  30  in  combined  seasons)  

Ruffed  Grouse  (not  more  than  10  in  combined  seasons)  2 


20 

30 

10 


Wild  Turkey— Counties  and  parts  of,  not  listed  below  j 
—Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below®  1 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  

Bobwhite  Quail  

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)®®  (Certain  Counties  Closed) 

Raccoons  (hunting  or  trapping)  

Woodchucks  (Ground  Hogs)  

Grackles  

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  Oct.  1 to  Nov.  1,  inclusive)  .... 


1 1 

2 8 

4 20 

2 6 


Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 


DATES  OF  OPEN  SEASONS 

First  Day  Last  Day 

Nov.  2 Nov.  30  AND 

Dec.  26  Jan.  4,  1964 

Nov.  2 Nov.  30  AND 

Dec.  26  Jan.  4,  1964 

Nov.  2 Nov.  30  AND 

Dec.  26  Jan.  4,  1964 

Nov.  2 Nov.  16 

...  Nov.  2 Nov.  23 

Nov.  2 Nov.  30 

...  Nov.  2 ....  . Nov.  30 

Dec.  26  Jan.  4,  1964 

...  No  close  season 
...  No  close  season 
...  No  close  season 

All  months  except  Oct.  1 
to  Nov.  1 


BIG  GAME 

Bear,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  1 

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  hunting  party  of  three  2 

or  more  

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer  \ 

Deer,  male  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler,  or  a ( j 

spike  3 or  more  inches  long  1 

Deer,  Antlerless  - / 


FUR  BEARERS 


Skunks  and  Opossums  Unlimited 

Minks  Unlimited 

Muskrats  (traps  only)  Unlimited 


Beavers  (traps  only ) —Certain  Counties®® 00 
—Remainder  of  state  — 


6 - 6 

3 3 


Nov.  25  ...  Nov.  30 

Nov.  25  Nov.  30 


Oct.  7 ......  Oct.  31 

Dec.  2 Dec.  14°®® 

Dec.  16  Dec.  17®®  • 


No  close  season 

Nov.  16  Jan.  19,  1964 

Nov.  16  Jan.  19,  1964  & 

Feb.  15  Mar.  15 

Feb.  15  — Mar.  15 

Feb.  15  Mar.  15 


NO  OPEN  SEASON-Hen  Pheasants,  Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse, 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

« wad  Turkey  Season-Nov.  2 to  Nov.  23  in  the  Counties  of  Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton, 
Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  Warren  and  in  those 
parts  of  Blair  and  Huntingdon  Counties  north  of  Route  22,  and  in  that  part  of  Mifflin  County 

north  of  Route  22  west  of  Lewistown  and  north  of  Route  522  east  of  Lewistown,  and  in  that 

part  of  Snyder  County  north  of  Route  522,  and  also  in  those  parts  of  Bradford,  Columbia, 
Luzerne,  Montour,  Northumberland  and  Wyoming  Counties  north  and  west  of  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

•®  Hares  ( Snowshoe  Rabbits ) -Counties  Closed:  Bedford,  Blair,  Cambria,  Centre,  Elk,  Forest,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Jefferson,  McKean,  Somerset  and  Warren. 

®°®  Except  Letterkenny  Army  Depot  Ammunition  Area  where  the  season  for  antlered  deer  shall  close 

December  13,  and  the  season  for  antlerless  deer  shall  be  December  14,  16  and  17. 

®»®®  Counties  of  Bradford,  Lackawanna,  Monroe,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Wayne  and 
Wyoming. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  except  Sundays,  for  game.  The  opening  hour  for  small 
game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  November  2 will  be  8:00  a.m.,  ES  . 
On  other  opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting  hours 
daily  are  from  7:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  EST,  excepting  from  July  1 to  September  30,  inclusive,  6:00 
a.m.  to  7:30  p.m.,  EST,  and  the  hours  for  the  October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6:00  a.m.  to 
5:30  p.m.,  EST. 


Straight  from  the  shoulder  without  the  usual  gobbledygook.  . . . Here  is 
a bird  with  an  answer  to  Christmas  giving. 

a subscription  to  GAME  NEWS 

This  is  no  shot  in  the  dark,  for  every  hunter  and  outdoorsman  will  ap- 
preciate the  wealth  of  pleasure  and  information  GAME  NEWS  affords. 

Simply  send  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  on  your  list,  along  with 
SI  for  each  years  subscription,  $2.50  for  three  years,  and  we  will  send 
each  an  attractive  card  announcing  your  gift.  The  blue  and  red  enclosure 
makes  it  easy  for  sending  your  list  of  names. 
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COVER:  No  sport  attracts  more  Pennsylvania  outdoorsmen  tha 
the  quest  for  the  white-tailed  buck.  After  the  first  crack  c 
the  rifle  on  the  opening  day,  these  intelligent  creatures  seer 
to  become  invisible.  Had  the  buck  on  our  cover  not  broken  th 
ice  on  the  creek,  the  hunter  would  never  have  seen  him 
Even  when  he  did,  it  was  far  too  late  for  a shot.  The  bud 
season  is  scheduled  to  open  at  7 a.m.,  December  2 and  clos 
at  5 p.m.,  December  14.  This  will  be  followed  by  a two-da1 
antlerless  season  for  antlerless  license  holders  on  Decembe 
16  and  17. 
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EDITORIAL . . . 


The  Antlerless  License  Snarl 


SEPTEMBER  20  was  a black  day  in  the  history  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission.  This  was  the  date  that  antlerless 
deer  hunting  licenses  were  supposed  to  go  on  sale  at  County 
Courthouses  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 


Anxious  hunters  in  many  counties  formed  long  lines  outside 
county  treasurers’  offices  hours  before  the  official  opening  time. 
For  some,  this  patience  paid  off;  for  others,  it  resulted  in  nothing 
but  hot  tempers  and  condemnation  of  the  Game  Commission  s 
deer  management  program.  Some  counties  were  “SOLD  OUT’ 
of  antlerless  deer  licenses  even  before  they  officially  went  on  sale. 

Ironically,  the  Game  Commission  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sale  of  these  licenses.  This  is  strictly  the  responsibility  of  the 
treasurers  in  every  county  but  Philadelphia.  The  Game  Law  is 
specific  in  stating  that  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  can  be  sold  ONLY 
by  the  County  Treasurers,  but  it  does  NOT  specify  any  details 
as  to  the  manner  of  sale,  method  of  issuance,  date  of  sale,  etc. 
As  a result,  the  county  treasurers  decide  the  manner  and  date 
of  sale  which  best  fits  each  particular  county. 

In  an  attempt  to  have  a uniform  procedure  in  handling  the 
sale  of  these  licenses  this  year,  The  County  Treasurers  Associ- 
ation decided  that  applications  would  not  be  accepted  before 
September  20  and  licenses  would  not  be  issued  prior  to  Novem- 
ber 7.  Any  deviation  from  this  regulation  is  no  responsibility  of 
the  Game  Commission,  but  of  the  individual  County  Treasurer. 

It  IS  the  Game  Commission’s  duty  to  establish  the  allocation 
of  antlerless  deer  licenses  for  the  various  counties.  This  is  de- 
termined by  the  size  of  the  deer  herd,  and  the  number  of  deer 
to  be  harvested  in  each  county,  required  to  keep  the  winter 
population  in  balance  with  its  natural  food  supply. 

It  is  tragic  that  the  Commission’s  primary  deer  management 
tool,  the  antlerless  season,  has  to  be  threatened  by  this  compli- 
cated and,  in  some  cases,  unfair  method  of  selling  licenses.  The 
solution  is  not  to  change  the  antlerless  license  system,  but  to  pass 
legislation  which  would  place  the  responsibility  for  the  sale  of 
these  licenses  in  the  hands  of  the  Game  Commission. 


One  bill  was  introduced  in  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
which  could  have  solved  this  provoking  problem  by  allowing  the 
Game  Commission  to  control  the  distribution  of  these  licenses. 
Unfortunately  HB  1666  died  in  committee.  This  means  that  in  the 
future  every  sportsman  should  push  hard  for  corrective  legislation 
in  order  that  this  snarl  will  not  continue  indefinitely.— G.H.H. 
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By  Reverend  Richard  D.  Speicher 


A GRAY-BROWN  shadow  sud- 
denly took  form  through  the  veil 
of  saplings,  and  an  antlered  deer  stood 
sniffing  the  frosty  air  for  signs  of  dan- 
ger. A hunter,  outwardly  immobile 
but  inwardly  aware  of  his  accelerated 
heartbeat,  watched  with  awe  as  the 
graceful  buck  turned  to  follow  a small 
doe  along  the  level  rim  high  on  the 
wooded  ridge. 

With  forced  promptings  from  an 
excited  mind,  the  nimrod  eased  off  the 
safety  of  his  Remington  30.06,  and 
raised  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder  as  the 
deer  momentarily  shielded  himself  be- 
hind some  dense  second-growth  timber. 
When  he  came  into  view  again  walking 
to  the  hunter’s  right  at  about  60  yards, 
his  vulnerable  front  section  was  caught 
in  the  peep  sight  over  and  over  again, 
only  to  have  the  chance  for  each  shot 
forfeited  by  the  fear  of  striking  one  of 
the  many  saplings.  Finally,  as  the 
buck  moved  into  an  area  somewhat 
clearer,  the  seated  but  straining  hunter 
squeezed  the  trigger,  and  the  moun- 


tainside seemed  to  explode  with  the 
fury  of  the  high-powered  gun. 

For  this  explosive  moment,  the 
preacher-hunter  had  been  engaged  in 
a variety  of  necessary  preparations 
over  the  preceding  months.  There  was 
the  purchase  of  the  rifle  and  the  200- 
grain  hand-loaded  cartridges  through 
a parishioner  whose  interest  and  help- 
fulness made  this  big  game  hunt  pos- 
sible. There  were  the  “sighting-in”  ses- 
sions when  rifle  and  hunter  were 
tested  for  accuracy.  There  was  the 
purchase  of  new  Woolrich  coat  and 
breeches,  thermal  underwear,  insu- 
lated boots,  woolen  stockings  and 
other  needs.  There  were  the  detailed 
plans  for  the  trip,  the  camping  reser- 
vations and  the  choice  of  foods  most 


The  author.  Reverend  Richard  D. 
Speicher,  is  pastor  of  the  Woodworth 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  This  is  the  story  of  his  experi- 
ence last  season  in  McKean  County 
near  Smethport . 


practical  for  mountain  life. 

Now  the  long-awaited  December 
vacation  had  arrived  for  the  minister. 
Loading  rifle,  ammunition  and  other 
gear  into  the  black  Chevrolet  the 
night  before,  he  slept  fitfully  until  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  when  he 
got  up  to  savor  some  coffee  and  drive 
the  160  miles  into  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  of  northcentral  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  solitary  jaunt  was  taken 
up  with  fanciful  dreams  of  the  forth- 
coming hunt  as  car  and  passenger 
melted  into  the  black  night.  Eventu- 
ally, they  halted  by  the  side  of  a 
highway  that  threaded  its  way  be- 
tween steep  wooded  ridges. 

Loaded  for  Bear 

The  mountains  loomed  dark  and 
lonely  against  the  cold,  star-studded 
sky.  Even  though  the  opening  of  deer 
season  was  two  mornings  away,  the 
preacher  was  anxious  to  scout  the 
ridges  for  signs  of  the  fleet  creatures, 
and  wanted  now  to  take  an  early- 
dawn  stand.  A moment  of  hesitation 
and  fear  created  by  the  darkness  and 
the  unknown  was  reduced  when  he 
reminded  himself  that  he  could  carry 
a loaded  rifle  on  the  pretext  that  he 
was  sharing  in  the  final  day  of  the 
bear  season.  He  set  off  across  the  field 
for  the  mountain  trails,  cautious  and 
concerned,  but  happy  in  the  freedom 
afforded  by  these  days  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

Somewhat  disappointed  by  the  fact 
that  the  morning  daylight  hours  had 
produced  no  sign  of  deer  on  the  move, 
he  approached  toward  noon  the  crest 
of  the  northernmost  ridge.  Here  a 
flock  of  14  wild  turkeys  flushed  up  be- 
fore him,  their  bronzed  backs  gleam- 
ing in  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun. 
Visions  of  next  fall’s  turkey  hunt  cap- 
tured his  imagination  and  brought 
new  dimensions  to  the  beckoning  call 
of  the  mountains. 

Nervous  Hands,  Pounding  Heart 

Now,  in  the  midmorning  hours  of 
opening  day,  his  eyes  strained  to  de- 


tect signs  of  a hit  scored  on  the  big 
buck.  As  he  slammed  another  car- 
tridge into  the  chamber  and  fired,  he 
could  see  the  humped,  unnatural 
movements  of  the  deer.  Nervous  hands 
groped  again  for  the  bolt,  ejecting  a 
cartridge  onto  the  leaves,  and  sec- 
onds later  finding  that  the  bolt  was 
jammed  out  of  shooting  position. 
Glancing  toward  the  departing  game 
and  again  at  the  rifle,  the  hunter  tried 
to  determine,  above  the  interference 
of  his  thumping  heart,  whether  it  was 
the  rifle  or  his  own  sudden  weakness 
that  was  playing  havoc  with  his  third 
shot.  In  moments  that  seemed  like 
hours,  he  pulled  and  studied,  and 
eventually  forced  the  bolt  into  proper 
position. 

With  a hint  of  the  same  luck  that 
first  brought  his  buck  into  view  after 
two  hours  and  10  minutes  of  silent 
alertness,  he  heard  twigs  snap  and 
caught  a glimpse  of  the  deer  flopping 
down  with  obvious  injury.  The  first 
bullet  had  grazed  the  underside  of 
his  backbone,  but  at  a point  12  inches 
or  more  behind  the  vital  shoulder 
area.  Now,  at  100  yards,  the  grayish 
coloring  of  the  forest  creature  blended 
into  the  leaves  and  trees,  and  the 
hunter  could  not  long  mark  with  cer- 
tainty the  location  of  his  quarry.  Re- 
straining himself  from  dashing  pell- 
mell  toward  the  buck,  he  remembered 
that  his  chances  for  success  might 
well  depend  on  allowing  the  animal 
enough  time  to  weaken  and  stiffen. 
Eyes  moist  with  excitement,  he  scanned 
the  ground  ahead  while  threading  his 
way  ever  so  carefully  over  every  bit 
of  stone,  moss  and  rotten  log  available. 

The  wounded  deer  had  departed 
from  the  spot  where  it  had  originally 
laid  down,  and  the  hunter  became 
torn  with  the  thought  that  another 
nimrod  may  easily  claim  the  buck  if 
he  did  not  soon  locate  his  prize.  More 
than  twenty  minutes  had  elapsed  since 
the  first  barrage  had  jolted  hunter, 
buck  and  mountainside.  Then,  farther 
down  the  steep  incline,  there  was 
movement!  Just  a flicker  of  motion— 
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was  it  real  or  imaginary?  Real,  this 
time,  for  an  antler  became  clearly 
visible  over  the  sloping  side  of  a 
stump,  and  once  more  the  preacher’s 
heart  threatened  to  burst  its  walls  as 
the  prospect  of  success  was  renewed. 

Mountain  Reverence 

For  fleeting  moments,  his  mind  was 
engulfed  in  an  unfathomable  rever- 
ence for  the  mountain  vastness,  the 
wooded  ridges  and  the  creatures  of 
God’s  bountiful  earth.  Just  the  day  be- 
fore, he  had  climbed  this  same  slope 
in  Sunday’s  pre-dawn  grayness  and 
had  literally  worshipped  as  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun  eased  over  the  south- 
easterly horizon.  Later  on,  scouting 
the  high  flats  beyond  the  south  ridge 
with  his  newly-arrived  hunting  com- 
panions, he  heard  the  song  of  the 
wind  through  the  treetops  and  saw 
again  the  blended  beauty  of  blue  sky, 
leaf-laden  earth,  and  the  large  rocks 
jutting  out  of  the  mountainside.  He 
could  feel  the  closeness  and  the  reality 
of  the  Maker’s  presence. 

Thinking  steadily  now,  the  preacher 
sought  to  deliver  a final  shot  before 
moving  closer  to  the  wounded  deer, 
lying  down  again.  The  antlered  head 
bobbed  into  view  and  the  rifle  was 
raised  into  position,  only  to  find  inter- 
ference from  a small  limb  protruding 
from  the  right.  Dubiously,  he  with- 
drew the  rifle  and  laid  it  on  top  of  the 
branch  and  fired.  The  minister  now 
ran  for  the  first  time  toward  his  prize, 
caught  up  with  a new  feeling  of  rever- 
ence and  gratitude.  He  found  the  joy 
of  success  strangely  intermingled  with 
a regret  for  terminating  the  life  of 
such  an  elegant  creature.  Still,  he  wor- 
shipped, thanking  God  for  the  bounty 
of  the  earth,  and  glowing  with  the 
sense  of  achievement  in  the  world  of 
outdoor  sportsmen. 

Hard  Knocks  of  Experience 

Before  the  hillside  drama  was  to  be 
completed,  the  preacher  was  to  ex- 
perience the  solitary  embarrassment 
of  losing  his  four-point  buck,  tempo- 


rarily, after  he  had  cleaned  it  and 
readied  it  for  the  long  haul.  To  re- 
trieve gloves  and  plastic  cushion,  he 
tried  to  return  to  his  original  stand 
of  that  morning,  failing  to  mark  his 
present  location  carefully  enough.  As 
he  neared  the  spot  where  the  gloves 
were  thought  to  be,  he  gradually  be- 
came aware  that  he  had  lost  his  bear- 
ings in  the  300-yard  climb.  The  upshot 
of  it  all  was  that  he  spent  another 
hour  “scouting”  for  his  dead  deer. 

A swell  of  cautious  pride  flowed 
through  the  minister  as  he  hunched 
against  the  weight  of  the  150-pound 
deer  along  the  valley  trail.  He  soon 
learned  that  one  partner  had  killed  a 
spike  buck  earlier  in  the  morning,  and 
the  other  had  not  had  a chance  for  a 
shot  despite  sighting  18  deer. 

With  appropriate  affection,  a min- 
ister in  his  study  often  thinks  of  a 
high  wooded  ridge  and  offers  silent 
praise  for  a day’s  great  experience. 


HE  FOUND  THE  JOY  of  success  strangely 
intermingled  with  a regret  for  terminating 
the  life  of  such  an  elegant  creature. 
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SHOES 


By  NED  SMITH 


Johnny  Muskrat — The  Schoolboy’s  Mink 


1.  How  does  the  muskrat’s  tail  dif- 
fer from  a common  rat’s? 

2.  Do  muskrats  hibernate  during 
the  winter? 

3.  What  is  a muskrat  “house”? 

4.  Do  Pennsylvania  trapping  laws 
permit  setting  traps  in  muskrat 
burrows? 

5.  Do  muskrats  feed  on  cultivated 
crops? 

6.  Is  the  muskrat’s  diet  entirely 
vegetarian? 

7.  Young  muskrats  are  able  to  swim 
and  dive  shortly  after  birth.  True 
or  false? 

8.  Muskrat  flesh  is  edible.  True  or 
false? 

THE  deep  shadows  along  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  farm  pond  sud- 
denly rippled  and  broke,  sending  con- 
centric semicircles  dancing  across  the 
pond. 

"That  looks  like  trouble,”  I thought, 
and  trouble  it  proved  to  be.  Sneaking 
around  the  edge  I saw  the  source  of 
the  ripples  — a bedraggled  muskrat, 
newly  arrived  in  the  pond,  busily  dig- 
ging an  exploratory  hole  in  the  bank. 

There  was  a time  when  the  muskrat 
was  considered  little  more  than  a 
nuisance,  for  his  propensity  for  dig- 
ging and  the  resultant  cave-ins  were 
confined  to  pasture  brooks  and  the 
like.  But  with  the  recent  boom  in  farm 
ponds  this  little  rodent  has  brought  to 
rural  folks  a new  dimension  in  frustra- 


tion and  despair.  Newly  built  farm 
ponds  attract  muskrats  like  cider  at- 
tracts flies.  Liking  what  they  find,  the 
rats  decide  to  set  up  housekeeping, 
which  means  digging  tunnels  into  the 
banks  for  underground  living  quar- 
ters. Usually  the  banks  are  not  too 
solid,  and  they  cave  in.  Small  matter, 
they  dig  another  tunnel,  and  another, 
and  another  until  a substantial  spot  is 
found.  If  it  happens  to  be  in  the  breast 
of  a narrow  dam  the  result  may  be  a 
leak,  a break,  or  at  least  a critically 
weakened  dam. 

Pond  owners  aren’t  the  only  ones 
who  lack  enthusiasm  for  johnny  Musk- 
rat. No  one  seems  particularly  fond  of 
the  little  beast.  He’s  short  on  person- 
ality, and  what  he  has  is  best  de- 
scribed as  testy.  It’s  next  to  impossible 
to  make  friends  with  him,  and  should 
you  meet  him  far  from  the  protection 
of  water  he’ll  turn  on  you  with  a 
fierce  determination  that  makes  the 
bravest  man  fear  for  his  shins. 

The  muskrat  is  not  a large  animal— 
2/4  pounds  is  the  average  adult  weight. 
His  general  coloration  is  rich  reddish 
brown,  the  back  overlaid  with  glossy 
blackish  hairs.  The  sides  of  the  face 
are  noticeably  paler  than  the  dark 
crown.  The  belly  is  tawny  or  gray.  His 
feet  are  nearly  black,  the  large  hind 
toes  fringed  with  stiff,  white  hairs. 
The  tail  is  dark  gray,  nearly  naked, 
and  flattened  laterally.  Except  for  the 
exposed  tips  the  dense  underfur  is 
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blue-gray  in  color. 

Though  not  a speed  swimmer  the 
muskrat  is  at  home  in  the  water,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  a semiaquatic  exist- 
ence. His  broad,  hair-fringed  hind  feet 
are  perfectly  designed  for  swimming, 
and  his  keeled  tail  adds  to  his  ma- 
neuverability under  water.  The  dense 
underfur  is  practically  waterproof. 
Like  the  beaver,  his  lips  can  be  closed 
behind  the  long  incisor  teeth,  enabling 
him  to  chew  while  submerged. 

He  swims  easily,  the  hind  feet  do- 
ing all  the  work  and  the  tail  trailing 
languidly  behind,  except  when  breast- 
ing a current.  In  gathering  food  or 
escaping  danger  he  dives  in  a flash, 
and  can  remain  submerged  for  several 
minutes. 

Waddles  on  Land 

On  land  the  muskrat  commonly 
waddles  about  with  the  humpbacked 
posture  of  one  whose  hind  legs  are  too 
long  for  the  front  ones.  He  can  break 
into  a run  when  necessity  demands, 
but  is  not  particularly  fast.  When  cut 
off  from  water  he  has  a disconcerting 
way  of  hopping  toward  his  attacker  on 
his  hind  feet  — kangeroo  fashion  — all 
the  better  to  bring  his  sharp  teeth  into 
play,  I suppose. 

Water  is  almost  as  essential  as  air 
to  the  muskrat.  It  is  his  refuge  from 
enemies,  it  is  the  highway  upon  which 
he  travels,  and  in  it  or  along  its  shores 
lie  finds  most  of  his  food.  Scarcely  a 
pond  or  slowly  moving  stream  in 
Pennsylvania  is  without  a resident 
muskrat,  and  even  some  rapidly  flow- 
ing brooks  shelter  an  adventuresome 
rat  or  two  in  bank  burrows  opening 
into  dishpan-size  pools.  However, 
marshes,  ponds,  and  slow  streams  are 
favored  habitat. 

The  usual  home  of  the  “little  brother 
of  the  beaver”  is  a burrow  in  the 
stream  or  pond  bank  that  begins  at  or 
just  beneath  the  waterline  and  ex- 
tends upward  into  the  bank.  It  ter- 
minates in  one  or  two  enlarged  cham- 
bers, which  are  the  animal’s  living 
quarters.  In  marshes  and  other  places 


where  bank  dens  aren’t  feasible,  each 
autumn  finds  the  muskrat  gathering 
large  quantities  of  decayed  and  with- 
ered cattail  stems,  reeds,  rushes,  and 
similar  old  vegetation.  This  material 
is  heaped  up  to  a height  of  two  or 
three  feet  to  form  a “house.”  A living 
chamber,  or  sometimes  two,  is  formed 
inside  and  connected  to  the  outside 
world  by  one  or  two  entrances.  The 
latter  are  usually  concealed  in  a 
flooded  canal  or  plunge  hole. 

In  marshy  places  the  dry  summer 
weather  usually  shrinks  the  muskrat’s 
watery  habitat,  but  the  little  rodent 
counteracts  this  restriction  by  exca- 
vating canals  that  lead  to  outlying 
feeding  areas. 

Most  of  the  muskrat’s  diet  is  vege- 
table matter.  Cattail  stems  are  a fa- 
vorite food.  They  are  cut  off  above 
the  water  and  young  plants  are  cut 
up  and  consumed  entirely.  In  old 
plants  the  succulent  basal  core  is 
eaten.  Other  aquatic  and  pondside 
plants  are  eaten— spatterdock,  lizard’s 
tail,  swamp  loosestrife,  bur  reed,  and 
sedges,  to  name  a few.  Grasses  and 
weeds  are  often  carried  to  the  water 
and  set  afloat.  They  naturally  collect 
in  sheltered  places  out  of  the  wind  or 
current  and  are  eaten  as  wanted.  Vari- 
ous bulbs,  roots,  and  plant  stems  pro- 
vide winter  rations  and  are  sometimes 
stored  in  muskrat  houses.  Among  cul- 
tivated crops  corn  is  often  utilized— in 
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the  early  summer  young  stalks  are 
eaten,  in  the  fall  mature  ears  are  just 
as  welcome.  Young  winter  wheat  too, 
is  “grazed”  with  enthusiasm. 

Aside  from  vegetable  food  the  musk- 
rat also  eats  crawfish,  snails,  insects, 
and  fresh-water  clams.  He  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  latter,  and  where 
clams  are  plentiful  you  will  often  see 
his  midden  heaps,  mounds  of  up  to  a 
bushel  or  more  of  empty  shells. 

Muskrats  usually  have  established 
feeding  spots.  They  will  feed  in  the 
open  when  necessary,  but  I’ve  often 
seen  them  carrying  mouthfuls  of 
sedges  from  open  fields  to  the  shelter 
of  fence  row  bushes  or  streamside  lo- 
cations before  eating.  Favorite  feeding 
spots  are  shallow  eddies,  certain  rocks 
or  logs,  and  the  shallow  water  shel- 
tered by  overhanging  banks  or  tree 
roots.  In  calm  water  rafts  of  floating 
vegetation  are  used  as  feeding  places. 

The  presence  of  muskrats  is  often 
first  indicated  by  their  defecating 
spots— logs,  stones,  or  clumps  of  grass 
in  or  along  the  water  where  the  black- 
ish dung  is  regularly  deposited.  Tracks, 
usually  present  in  mud  or  snow,  show 
large,  five-toed  hind  prints  and  much 
smaller,  four-toed  forefoot  prints. 
When  running  the  hind  feet  often  ob- 
literate the  forefoot  prints.  The  tail 
may  or  may  not  leave  an  impression. 

Spring  Is  Mating  Time 

The  lengthening  days  of  early  spring 
bring  on  the  mating  urge  and  abnor- 
mal numbers  of  muskrats  are  seen 
abroad  in  daytime,  hurrying  across 
highways,  crossing  fields  and  wood- 
lands, and  popping  up  in  a dozen  un- 
expected places.  This  is  the  time  to 
expect  an  invasion  of  your  farm  pond. 
It  is  also  the  time  when  large  num- 
bers are  killed  on  our  highways  by 
cars. 

Muskrats  are  born  fighters,  and  a 
natural  accompaniment  to  the  mating 
season  is  the  territorial  squabble. 
Long,  sharp  incisors  are  used  with 
telling  effect,  and  males  that  come  out 
second-best  are  often  horribly  cut  and 
slashed. 


The  young  rats,  usually  numbering 
four  to  eight  but  as  many  as  ten  or  a 
dozen  in  extreme  cases,  are  born  after 
a gestation  period  of  about  a month. 
They  are  blind  and  naked  at  birth, 
but  within  a week  are  clothed  in  a 
coat  of  blue-gray  fur.  At  the  tender 
age  of  several  weeks  they  can  swim 
and  dive  and  are  weaned  when  a 
month  old.  The  females  can  be  bred 
almost  as  soon  as  the  young  are  born, 
so  several  litters  per  year  are  common. 

Enemies  Take  Toll 

A surprising  assortment  of  natural 
enemies  take  their  toll  of  the  muskrat 
population.  The  water-loving  mink  is 
a particularly  efficient  predator.  Foxes, 
the  more  powerful  hawks  and  owls, 
weasels,  and  coons  take  their  share. 
Snapping  turtles  are  particularly 
deadly  to  young  in  the  water.  Large 
numbers  of  young  are  drowned  in 
their  burrows  and  houses  by  flood 
waters. 

But  for  centuries  man  has  been  the 
muskrat’s  chief  enemy.  He  has  de- 
stroyed his  habitat  by  draining  the 
marshes,  but  more  directly  he  has 
trapped  the  little  fur  bearer  relent- 
lessly. Muskrat  fur  has  always  been 
in  demand  and  even  recent  low  prices 
have  been  encouragement  enough  to 
keep  many  trappers  on  the  job.  Be- 
cause Johnny  Muskrat  is  a creature  of 
fixed  habits  and  low  mentality  he  has 
always  been  popular  with  the  school- 
boy trapper,  and  has  kept  many  a 
rural  and  small  town  lad  in  pocket 
money.  Most  rats  are  trapped  at  the 
mouths  of  underwater  burrows,  at  the 
foot  of  “slides,”  at  landing  spots,  at 
feed  beds,  and  the  like.  Because  musk- 
rats struggle  fiercely  when  caught  they 
frequently  wring  off  the  trapped  leg 
and  escape,  so  smart  trappers  use 
drowning  sets  whenever  possible,  or 
traps  with  a special  attachment  to 
prevent  wring-offs. 

Most  trappers  overlook  an  added 
bonus— the  decidedly  edible  flesh.  In 
states  where  such  sales  are  legal,  musk- 
rat has  been  served  in  restaurants  as 
“marsh  hare”  or  “marsh  rabbit”  for 
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many  years.  Fall  trapped  muskrats, 
properly  dressed  and  cooked,  are  not 
to  be  despised. 

Perhaps  my  earlier  statement  that 
no  one  seems  particularly  fond  of  the 
little  beast"  was  a bit  rash.  Surely  the 
gourmet  smacking  his  lips  over  a plat- 
ter of  marsh  hare  thinks  kindly  of  the 
irascible  rodent— if  he  knows  what  he’s 
eating.  And  the  schoolboy  who  bought 
a brand-new  .22  with  his  fur  money 
probably  thinks  muskrats  are  the 
greatest.  But  most  of  us,  I fear,  still 
consider  johnny  Muskrat  a bit  too 
dull,  a bit  too  grouchy,  and  a lot  too 
destructive  for  average  tastes. 

ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS 

1.  It  is  flattened  laterally. 

2.  No. 

3.  A mound  of  dead  vegetation  with 
a living  chamber  inside. 

4.  Yes,  if  they  are  under  water. 

5.  Sometimes.  Corn  and  wheat  are 
eaten. 

6.  Most  of  his  diet  is  vegetable  mat- 
ter, but  he  also  eats  fresh-water 
clams,  crawfish,  insects,  and  sim- 
ilar fare. 

7.  False.  They  can  swim  and  dive, 
however,  at  the  age  of  several 
weeks. 

8.  True. 


Leave  Your  Calling  Card 

If  you  own  a hunting  camp  somewhere  in  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania,  leave 
your  name  and  telephone  number  on  the  door,  it  might  save  your  camp 
someday. 

This  was  suggested  by  Game  Commission  Northeast  Division  Supervisor 
Roy  W.  Trexler  who  pointed  out  that  during  the  off  seasons  these  camps  are 
usually  unoccupied.  "During  the  long  winter  months,”  says  Trexler,  “District 
Game  Protectors  pass  these  lodges  on  numerous  occasions.”  Trexler  goes  on  to 
say  that  when  damage  or  break-ins  are  noticed,  the  Game  Protector  will  gladly 
notify  the  owner  if  he  knows  who  he  is. 

Trexler  suggests  that  camp  owners  should  place  a tag  or  plate  on  the  door 
with  names  and  telephone  numbers  of  persons  to  contact.  By  doing  so  the 
Game  Protector  might  save  the  owner  needless  expenses  and  destruction. 
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PGC  Photo  by  George  Harrison 

BIG  GAME  COUNTRY  at  its  best.  This  is  a view  of  the  Pine  Creek  Gorge  just  above 
Cedar  Run  on  the  Lycoming-Tioga  boundary.  Each  fall  these  mountains  are  reconquered 
time  and  again  by  deer,  bear  and  turkey  hunters.  For  the  man  with  stamina  and  courage, 
these  mountains  present  a great  challenge  rewarded  by  a trophy  from  Penn's  Woods. 


Pennsylvania  Hunting  Series,  Part  5* 

Hunting  in  Northcentral  Pennsylvania 


FROM  the  moment  you  enter  North- 
central  Pennsylvania  you  know 
you  are  in  big  game  country.  Nowhere 
in  the  Commonwealth  is  there  so 
much  vast  wilderness  engulfing  steep 
mountains  and  deep  canyon  gorges. 
The  breath-taking  beauty  of  this 
beckoning  land  of  deer,  bear  and 
turkey  has  settled  in  the  souls  of  men 
since  the  time  of  our  first  pioneers. 
Even  now,  literally  thousands  of 
sportsmen  prepare  months  in  advance 
for  their  annual  attempt  to  reconquer 


° Editor’s  Note:  “Hunting  in  Northcentral 
Pennsylvania”  is  the  fifth  in  a series  of  six 
articles  covering  the  vast  wealth  of  public 
hunting  facilities  in  our  state.  Each  article 
covers  one  of  the  Game  Commission’s  six 
field  division  areas.  The  next  issue  of  GAME 
NEWS  will  explore  “Hunting  in  North- 
eastern Pennsylvania.” 
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those  endless  mountains  in  search  of 
the  prize  game  of  the  east. 

This  bastion  of  big  woods  harbors 
more  big  game  than  any  other  divi- 
sion in  the  Commonwealth.  This  fact 
is  no  secret  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  hunters  who  each  year  join 
the  anxious  lines  of  motorists  winding 
their  way  into  the  many  fingerlike 
valleys  of  the  big  woods.  Each  car  is 
headed  for  a camp,  a motel,  a friend’s 
house,  a trailer,  a bus,  or  a tent  some- 
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where  in  this  great  land  of  North- 
central. 

The  changes  that  occur  in  the  little 
towns  of  Northcentral  as  the  deer  sea- 
son nears  are  unbelievable.  Take  Cou- 
dersport  as  an  example.  At  night  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  deer  season  the 
streets  and  sidewalks  look  like  down- 
town Pittsburgh  during  Christmas 
Week.  Every  restaurant,  bar,  hotel 
and  motel  is  jammed.  Everyone  is 
talking  about  hunting— deer  hunting. 
This  is  whitetail  hunting  par  excel- 
lence! 

The  Game  Commission’s  Northcen- 
tral Division  is  composed  of  ten  top 
big  game  counties:  Cameron,  Clear- 
field, Clinton,  Centre,  Elk,  Lycoming, 
McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  and  Union. 
These  ten  counties  last  year  accounted 
for  19,483  or  27  per  cent  of  the  state’s 
reported  deer  kill.  The  breakdown 
was  11,764  bucks  and  7,719  antlerless 
deer.  Potter  County  led,  as  usual,  with 
2,023  bucks  and  1,273  antlerless  deer. 

All  ten  Northcentral  counties  con- 
tributed to  the  1962  bear  kill  for  a 
total  of  327  or  59  per  cent  of  the  state- 
wide report.  The  leading  bear  county 
in  1962  was  Lycoming  with  88.  The 
rough  and  rugged  country  which  is 
prevalent  throughout  Northcentral  is 
very  conducive  to  producing  a harvest- 

MOTORISTS  DRIVING  WEST  on  Route  6 
in  Tioga  County  near  Ansonia  are  warned 
by  this  sign.  The  sportsmen  of  this  area 
are  very  proud  of  their  game  populations 
and  they  want  to  save  them. 

PGC  Photo  by  Harrison 


able  bear  population.  This  area  pro- 
duces a mixed  mast  crop  which  helps 
to  feed  the  hungry  bears.  One  reason 
why  Lycoming  often  leads  the  state  is 
that  the  city  of  Williamsport  is  in  the 
heart  of  ideal  bear  country.  As  a re- 
sult many  camps  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Lycoming  County  where 
hunters  specialize  in  bear  hunting  and 
create  a pressure  on  the  bruin  un- 
matched anywhere  else  in  the  state. 

Leading  Turkey  Country 

Northcentral  is  the  state’s  leading 
turkey  hunting  area,  too.  The  big 
birds  are  considered  plentiful  through- 
out the  whole  ten-county  division 
with  Potter,  Tioga,  Elk  and  Cameron 
leading  the  list.  However,  Northcen- 
tral has  not  always  been  top  turkey 
country.  It  has  just  been  the  last  15-18 
years  that  the  ideal  turkey  habitat  has 
moved  from  Southcentral  to  North- 
central  and  even  into  southern  New 
York  State.  Turkey  concentrations 
seem  to  have  followed  the  Pine  Creek 
Gorge  in  a northward  direction.  The 
fact  is,  they  became  so  common  in 
New  York  that  game  officials  in  that 
state  declared  the  first  open  season  on 
them  two  years  ago. 

The  one  other  game  specie  which 
stands  out  in  Northcentral  is  the  gray 
squirrel.  The  numerous  hardwoods 
growing  in  these  northern  tier  coun- 
ties produce  bumper  crops  of  bushy- 
tails.  Tioga,  Potter,  northern  Lycom- 
ing, Cameron,  northern  Clinton  and 
McKean  are  the  top  squirrel  counties 
although  the  others  have  good  popu- 
lations, too.  Black  squirrels,  the  color 
phase  of  the  gray,  are  seen  frequently 
throughout  Northcentral.  These  crea- 
tures add  interesting  variety  to  any 
small  game  bag.  Apparently  there  are 
no  fox  squirrels  in  Northcentral. 

Grouse  are  scarce  in  most  of  North- 
central  although  there  are  a few  in 
Clearfield  and  Centre  Counties. 

Rabbits,  too,  are  not  plentiful  in  most 
of  Northcentral  with  the  exception  of 
a few  spots  in  McKean,  Tioga,  Union, 
southern  Lycoming,  southern  Clear- 
field and  southern  Centre  Counties. 
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PGC  Photo  by  George  Harrison 

FROM  THE  MOMENT  YOU  ENTER  Northcentral,  you  know  that  you  are  in  big  game 
country.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  big  game  hunters  head  for  that  land  to  the  north.  Route 
44  between  Union  and  Lycoming  Counties  passes  through  this  gap  above  the  community 
of  Elimsport. 


The  Game  Commission  has  special 
cottontail  rabbit  management  areas  on 
State  Game  Lands  Nos.  193  and  201 
in  Union  County,  176  in  Centre 
County  and  parts  of  93  in  Clearfield 
County.  There  are  a few  snowshoe 
rabbits  to  be  found  in  Lycoming, 
Clinton  and  Tioga  Counties,  although 
the  better  populations  of  these  white 
bunnies  are  located  in  the  Northeast 
Division. 

Generally  speaking,  Northcentral  is 
not  good  ring-necked  pheasant  coun- 
try either.  There  are  only  a few  areas 
in  southern  Lycoming,  Union,  south- 
ern Centre  and  Clearfield  which  are 
considered  pretty  good. 

Woodcock  hunting  is  good  in  North- 
central  only  when  migration  flights 
are  coming  through  that  area.  Wood- 
cock hot  spots  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Bald  Eagle  Valley  in  Centre  County, 
Bennett’s  Valley  in  Elk  and  Cameron 
Counties  and  portions  of  southern 
Clearfield  and  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  Tioga  County. 

Even  Some  Dove  Hunting 

Dove  hunting  is  limited  to  Lycom- 
ing, Union,  southern  Clinton  and  Cen- 
tre Counties.  These  are  primarily  local 
populations  which  provide  fair  to  good 
shooting  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season. 


The  northern  tier  counties  of  Tioga, 
Potter  and  McKean  produce  some  very 
good  woodchuck  hunting  while  the 
rest  of  the  division  offers  spotty  con- 
centrations of  whistle  pig. 

Waterfowl  hunting  in  Northcentral 
is  confined  to  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  from  Lock  Haven 
through  Union  County.  There  are  also 
some  beaver  ponds  throughout  the 
ten-county  area  which  offer  good  but 
limited  duck  hunting  potential.  State 
Game  Lands  Nos.  44,  28  and  34  in 
Elk  and  McKean  Counties  and  areas 
on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  con- 
taining Game  Commission-built  water 
impoundments  provide  pretty  good 
duck  hunting  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  season. 

Like  everywhere  else  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  raccoon  numbers  are 
very  high  and  the  damage  they  cause 
is  quite  expensive.  These  fur-bearing 
game  animals  are  underharvested 
throughout  all  ten  Northcentral  coun- 
ties. 

Porcupines  are  plentiful  in  North- 
central  with  some  damage  being 
caused  by  these  animals  to  timber, 
corn  and  buckwheat. 

Northcentral  is  also  the  land  of  the 
“Wapiti,”  the  Indian  name  for  elk. 
The  last  true  Pennsylvania  elk  was 
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PGC  Photo  by  Stan  Forbes 

YES,  SON,  there  are  elk  in  Pennsylvania. 
Every  year  or  so,  however,  one  or  two  are 
illegally  killed  by  deer  hunters.  This  was 
one  of  four  killed  illegally  during  the  1953 
deer  season.  District  Game  Protector  Nor- 
man Erickson,  Emporium,  and  his  son  com- 
pare the  difference  in  size  to  an  average 
white-tailed  deer  buck. 

killed  in  1867,  but  in  1913  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  reintro- 
duced the  big  animal.  That  year  50 
head  were  obtained  from  Yellowstone 
National  Park  in  Wyoming  and  22 
from  a private  preserve  in  Monroe 
County.  They  were  released  in  Clear- 
field, Clinton  and  Centre  Counties. 
The  next  year  95  animals  were  ob- 
tained from  Yellowstone  and  released 
in  Potter,  Cameron,  Carbon,  Forest, 
Blair  and  Monroe  Counties.  They  be- 
came sufficiently  abundant  enough  to 
hold  an  open  season  on  them  from 
1923  to  1931.  They  have  had  year 
around  protection  since  that  date. 

Today  there  still  exists  a herd  of 
30-40  animals.  They  are  confined  to 
Cameron,  Clearfield  and  Elk  Counties. 
The  big  animals  are  usually  seen  in 
Hicks  Run,  Dents  Run,  Trout  Run  or 
Medix  Run  and  on  State  Game  Lands 
No.  14.  These  areas  are  posted  with 
elk  warning  signs,  but  every  couple 
of  years  one  or  two  are  killed  by  deer 
hunters.  State  Game  Protector  Nor- 
man Erickson,  of  Cameron  County, 


reported  seeing  three  calves  this  year. 

A look  at  the  terrain  and  habitat  of 
Northcentral  Pennsylvania  will  quickly 
explain  why  this  land  is  top-notch  big 
game  hunting  country.  There  are  two 
definite  geographic  areas  in  North- 
central.  In  the  western  part  we  find  a 
high  plateau  and  heavy  forests  cut  by 
the  Allegheny  and  Clarion  Rivers  and 
their  drainage  systems.  This  area  in- 
cludes the  counties  of  McKean,  Elk, 
Clearfield  and  Centre.  The  central 
and  eastern  parts  of  this  division  are 
characterized  by  steep  mountains  with 
deep  river  valleys  and  gorges.  This  is 
the  so-called  “Black  Forest”  country. 
The  counties  in  this  area  are  Tioga, 
Potter,  Clinton,  Lycoming  and  upper 
Union.  This  is  also  called  the  land  of 
the  “Endless  Mountains.”  Major  drain- 
ages here  are  Pine  Creek,  Susque- 
hanna River,  Lycoming  Creek,  Loyal- 
sock  Creek,  Penn’s  Creek,  Bald  Eagle 
and  the  Tioga  River. 

At  one  point  between  the  commu- 
nities of  Gold  and  Coudersport  in 
Potter  County  all  drainage  to  the  east 
goes  to  the  Susquehanna  River,  to  the 
west  into  the  Allegheny  River  and  to 
the  north  into  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

With  all  this  heavily  forested  and 
drastically  varying  land  surface,  much 
of  the  interior  lands  are  still  inacces- 
sible and  civilization  has  not  yet  made 
any  serious  inroads.  Nature  is  still  the 
big  boss. 

Deer  Problem  Lessened 

This  combination  of  big  woods  and 
high  deer  populations  has  been  a 
source  of  a sizable  deer  management 
problem.  During  the  ’20’s  Northcen- 
tral’s  timber  industry  created  ideal 
deer  food  when  the  big  trees  were  cut. 
By  the  ’30’s,  however,  the  new  crop  of 
trees  in  many  areas  matured  and  pro- 
duced less  and  less  deer  food.  Un- 
fortunately, at  the  same  time,  deer 
were  multiplying  at  a great  rate.  The 
bad  winter  of  1936  created  a food 
problem  of  such  magnitude  that  thou- 
sands of  deer  starved.  Since  that  time 
the  Game  Commission  has  been  tiying 
to  keep  the  number  of  deer  in  balance 
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with  the  available  food.  The  annual 
antlerless  deer  season  is  the  primary 
tool  for  reducing  the  herd  each  year. 
Food  problems  still  exist  to  some  de- 
gree in  the  counties  of  McKean,  Elk, 
Potter,  Tioga,  Clinton  and  Cameron. 
These  are  all  among  the  top  deer  pro- 
ducing counties  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

A quick  glance  at  the  map  reveals 
that  most  of  the  land  in  Northcentral 
is  open  to  public  hunting.  A total  of 
2,029,915  acres  is  open  to  any  li- 
censed hunter  who  goes  afield  in  these 
ten  counties.  There  is  more  land  open 
to  public  hunting  here  than  in  most 
other  entire  states  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  36  tracts  of  State  Game 
Lands  in  Northcentral  totaling  265,000 
acres  (see  chart  for  location,  acreage 
and  species  found  there).  Most  of 
these  areas  offer  excellent  deer,  bear 
and  turkey  hunting. 

In  the  Game  Commission’s  Cooper- 
ative Farm-Game  Program  in  North- 
central  there  are  871  farms  offering 


124,397  acres  open  to  the  hunter.  In 
the  Commission’s  Safety  Zone  Pro- 
gram in  this  division  there  are  312 
farms  totaling  53,546  acres  open  to  the 
nimrod.  Both  of  these  programs  are 
based  upon  signed  agreements  be- 
tween the  Game  Commission  and  the 
landowner.  They  are  identified  by  the 
white  with  black  lettered  “safety  zone” 
signs  posted  at  the  edge  of  the  150- 
yard  perimeter  around  houses  and  out- 
buildings on  the  farms. 

The  largest  public  holdings  in 
Northcentral  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  For- 
ests and  Waters.  The  total  acreage 
open  to  public  hunting  in  the  State 
Parks  and  State  Forests  of  Northcen- 
tral amount  to  1,337,636  acres  (see 
chart  for  name,  location  and  acreage). 
There  are,  of  course,  certain  small 
safety  zone  areas  within  these  prop- 
erties which  are  closed  to  hunting  for 
the  protection  of  those  using  the  recre- 
ation facilities. 

Last  among  the  public  hunting  areas 
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STATE  GAME  LANDS 

IN 

NORTHCENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Nearest 

County 

Tract 

Town 

Acreage 

Game 

Cameron 

No. 

14 

Emporium 

13,674 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

Clearfield 

No. 

77 

DuBois 

3,038 

Deer,  Rabbit,  Squirrel,  Bear 

No. 

78 

Bigler 

720 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

No. 

87 

Irishtown 

1,123 

Deer,  Turkey,  Grouse 

No. 

90 

Goshen 

3,957 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

No. 

93 

Sabula 

4,876 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

No. 

94 

Lecontes  Mills 

2,108 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

No. 

98 

Burly 

1,180 

Deer,  Squirrel,  Rabbit 

No. 

120 

Irvona 

3,526 

Deer,  Rabbit,  Grouse 

Centre 

No. 

33 

Philipsburg 

16,585 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

No. 

60 

Ginter 

6,767 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

No. 

92 

Howard 

5,125 

Deer,  Turkey,  Squirrel 

No. 

100 

Pine  Clen 

11,634 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

No. 

103 

Snow  Shoe 

8,632 

Deer,  Turkey,  Grouse 

No. 

176 

State  College 

5,838 

Deer,  Rabbit,  Grouse,  Turkey 

Clinton 

No. 

89 

F arrandville 

10,571 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

Elk 

No. 

25 

Johnsonburg 

23,136 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

No. 

28 

Hallton 

9,142 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

No. 

34 

Medix  Run 

8,800 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

No. 

44 

Portland  Mills 

23,994 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

Lycoming 

No. 

68 

Cedar  Run 

3,034 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

No. 

75 

English  Center 

25,291 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

No. 

114 

Whitepine 

2,310 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

No. 

126 

Duboistown 

591 

Deer,  Squirrel,  Rabbit 

No. 

133 

Trout  Run 

2,349 

Deer,  Turkey,  Squirrel 

No. 

134 

Proctor 

6,623 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

McKean 

No. 

30 

Betual 

11,572 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

No. 

61 

Port  Allegany 

8,142 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

No. 

62 

Mt.  Jewett 

520 

Deer,  Rabbit 

Potter 

No. 

59 

Roulette 

6,706 

Deer,  Turkey,  Grouse 

No. 

64 

Galeton 

7,568 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

No. 

204 

Coudersport 

4,028 

Deer,  Turkey,  Grouse,  Squirrel 

Tioga 

No. 

37 

Tioga 

13,020 

Deer,  Turkey,  Grouse,  Squirrel 

No. 

208 

Gaines 

7,859 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

Union 

No. 

193 

Winfield 

295 

Rabbit,  Squirrel,  Deer 

No. 

201 

Mifflinburg 

269 

Rabbit,  Pheasant,  Deer 

SAFETY  ZONE  PROGRAM 
IN  NORTHCENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 


County 

Acreage 

Number  of 
Farms 

Cameron 

2,040 

10 

Clearfield 

12,269 

87 

Clinton 

400 

2 

Centre 

5,758 

32 

Elk 

428 

1 

Lycoming 

8,765 

68 

McKean 

9,594 

43 

Potter 

10,511 

49 

Tioga 

599 

2 

Union 

3,182 

18 
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PGC  Photo 

NORTHCENTRAL  IS  THE  STATE'S  LEADING  TURKEY  hunting  area,  too.  The  birds 
are  considered  plentiful  throughout  the  whole  ten-county  division  with  Potter,  Tioga, 
Elk  and  Cameron  leading  the  list. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTS  AND  WATERS 

LANDS  OPEN  TO  PUBLIC  HUNTING 

IN  NORTHCENTRAL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Acreage 

Open  to 

County 

Name 

Location 

Hunting 

Cameron 

Sizerville  State  Park 

7 miles  NE  of  Emporium 

600 

Elk  State  Forest 

All  around  Emporium 

118,466 

Centre 

Black  Moshannon  State  Park 

9 miles  E of  Philipsburg 

on  Rte.  504 

1,500 

Poe  Valley  State  Park 

12  miles  S of  Millheim 

on  Rte.  45 

500 

Moshannon  State  Forest 

E of  Philipsburg 

34,900 

Sproul  State  Forest 

N of  Snow  Shoe 

47,571 

Rothrock  State  Forest 

SE  of  State  College 

20,645 

Bald  Eagle  State  Forest 

E of  Potters  Mills 

38,319 

Clearfield 

Moshannon  State  Forest 

N and  W of  Clearfield 

97,460 

S.  B.  Elliott  State  Park 

10  miles  N of  Clearfield 

on  Rte.  153 

400 

Parker  Dam  State  Park 

15  miles  N of  Clearfield 

off  Rte.  153 

200 

Clinton 

Kettle  Creek  State  Park 

7 miles  NW  of  Westport 

800 

Sproul  State  Forest 

Around  Renovo 

190,964 

Bald  Eagle  State  Forest 

E of  Mill  Hall 

53,083 

Tiadaghton  State  Forest 

N of  Rauchtown 

6,047 

Elk 

Elk  State  Forest 

NE  of  Johnsonburg 

36,115 

Moshannon  State  Forest 

SE  of  Medix  Run 

37,129 

Lycoming 

Tiadaghton  State  Forest 

Jersey  Mills  and  Ralston 

172,313 

McKean 

Susquehannock  State  Forest 

Clearmont  and  Crosby 

5,619 

Potter 

Susquehannock  State  Forest 

S of  Route  6 

266,599 

Lyman  Run  State  Park 

8 miles  W of  Galeton 

700 

Tioga 

Colton  Point  State  Park 

7 miles  S of  Onsonia 

300 

Leonard  Harrison  State  Park 

12  miles  W of  Wellsboro 

700 

Tioga  State  Forest 

Wellsboro  and  Blossburg 

148,940 

Union 

Bald  Eagle  State  Forest 

Laurelton 

57,766 
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County 

FARM  GAME  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM 
IN  NORTHCENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Acreage 

Number  of 
Farms 

Centre 

62,525 

364 

Clinton 

32,415 

238 

Lycoming 

12,603 

100 

Union 

16,854 

169 

in  Northcentral  is  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  The 
Forest  overlaps  both  the  Game  Com- 
mission Northwest  Division  (see  No- 
vember, 1963,  issue  of  GAME  NEWS) 
and  McKean  and  Elk  Counties  in  the 
Northcentral  Division.  Although  the 
total  Forest  area  is  471,081  acres,  only 
240,336  acres  lie  in  Northcentral.  Like 
most  of  Northcentral,  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest  is  home  to  deer,  bear, 
turkey  and  grouse.  Game  Commission 
Land  Management  personnel  help 
Forest  Service  people  to  manage  the 
Allegheny  and  to  produce  the  largest 
possible  wildlife  population  there. 
Browse  cutting  efforts  are  conducted 
primarily  by  the  Game  Commission 
on  the  Allegheny  in  order  to  help  feed 
wintering  deer  herds. 

There  are  three  additional  Game 
Commission  installations  in  Northcen- 
tral. One  is  the  Loyalsock  Game  Farm 
near  Montoursville  in  Lycoming 
County,  where  about  50,000  ring- 
necked pheasants  are  produced  an- 
nually. Second,  is  the  Wild  Turkey 
Farm  at  Barbours  in  Lycoming 
County,  where  6,000-7,000  turkeys  are 
raised  each  year.  The  last  one  is  the 
Howard  Nursery  in  Centre  County 
where  6 M million  shrubs  and  seedlings 
are  grown  each  year  for  transplanting 
state-wide  as  wildlife  foods. 

All  these  lands  open  to  public  hunt- 
ing are  supplemented  by  vast  acreages 
of  privately  owned  forest  industry 
lands,  many  of  which  welcome  the 
sportsmen,  particularly  the  deer  hunter 
(refer  to  the  November,  1963,  issue  of 
GAME  NEWS  for  the  listing). 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the 
truly  great  hunting  country  found  in 


Northcentral  Pennsylvania.  If  there  is 
any  unconquered  land,  any  primitive 
wilderness,  any  untramped  soil  in 
Pennsylvania,  it  will  be  found  in  the 
rugged  mountains  and  gorges  of 
Northcentral  Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

NOiTHCENTOAL  DIVISION 
Personnel 

DIVISION  HEADQUARTERS 
R.  D.  1 

Lock  Haven,  Pa.  17721 
Phone  Avis  753-3404 

Division  Supervisor  R.  H.  Morningstar 

Law  Enforcement  Ass’t  V.  A.  Van  Order 

Cons.  Infor.  Ass’t  K.  C.  Hinman 

Land  Management  Ass’t  _ R.  H.  Sphar 

District  Game  Protectors 

CAMERON  COUNTY 

N.  L.  Erickson  2-2131 

R.  D.  2,  Prospect  Park 
Emporium,  Pa.  15834 

CENTRE  COUNTY 

Michael  Grabany  Dickens  2-3860 

R.  D.  1,  Box  458,  Philipsburg,  Pa.  16866 

C.  M.  Laird  

121  West  Street,  Pleasant  Gap,  Pa.  16869 
Joseph  L.  Wiker, 

State  College— ADams  8-1109 
Pine  Grove  Mills,  Pa.  16868 

Lester  F.  Harshbarger  Dickens  9-5334 

P.  O.  Box  332,  Millheim,  Pa.  16854 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY 

D.  E.  Benner  371-6398 

225  Maple  Avenue,  DuBois,  Pa.  15801 

G.  W.  Waldman  Philipsburg  342-3116 

R.  D.  1,  Morrisdale,  Pa.  16858 

L.  A.  Kuznar  378-5102 

P.  O.  Box  126,  Ramey,  Pa.  16671 
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CLINTON  COUNTY 

C.  F.  Keiper  923-1553 

1612  Erie  Avenue,  Renovo,  Pa.  17764 

J.  B.  Hancock  726-4591 

P.  O.  Box  222,  Mill  Hall,  Pa.  17751 


ELK  COUNTY 

Leo  E.  Milford  __  Ridgway— PRospect  6-6424 
P.  O.  Box  81,  Portland  Mills,  Pa.  15850 

Fred  H.  Servey  TErminal  4-2948 

Box  103,  St.  Marys,  Pa.  15857 

LYCOMING  COUNTY 

Michael  Evancho  398-2242 

117  Oak  Street,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.  17740 

Paul  A.  Ranck  322-7604 

1207  Baldwin  Street 
Williamsport,  Pa.  17702 

Levi  R.  Whippo  Loyalsock  435-3962 

Proctor  Star  Route 
Williamsport,  Pa.  17702 

R.  L.  Sinsabaugh  JUno  4-2155 

73  N.  2nd  Street,  Hughesville,  Pa.  17737 

McKEAN  COUNTY 

R.  H.  Myers  5381 

Oberg  Avenue,  Mt.  Jewett,  Pa.  16740 

John  Putnam  Smethport  887-2518 

Crosby,  Pa.  16724 

P.  L.  Young  642-2680 

52  S.  Main  Street 
Port  Allegany,  Pa.  16743 

POTTER  COUNTY 

H.  R.  Curfman  274-9702 

206  Cartee  Street,  Coudersport,  Pa.  16915 

Richard  W.  Ruths  

66  School  Street,  Galeton,  Pa.  16922 

W.  D.  Neely  647-8808 

Box  208,  Austin,  Pa.  16720 

TIOGA  COUNTY 

F.  A.  Bernstein  326-2871 

P.  O.  Box  276,  Knoxville,  Pa.  16928 

D.  J.  Moore  662-3238 

25  W.  Wellsboro  Street 
Mansfield,  Pa.  16933 

UNION  COUNTY 

John  S.  Shuler  JAckson  3-5451 

P.  O.  Box  542,  Lewisburg,  Pa.  17837 

Land  Managers 

T.  C.  Neureiter  (Temp.)  

439/2  E.  Main  Street,  Ridgway,  Pa.  15855 

G.  W.  Cyphert EMerson  7-2621 

P.  O.  Box  411,  Westfield,  Pa.  16950 

T.  C.  Carlson  765-3011 

P.  O.  Box  354,  Clearfield,  Pa.  16830 
Sam  B.  Reed,  State  College— ADams  8-0424 
P.  O.  Box  205 
Pine  Grove  Mills,  Pa.  16868 

Joseph  W.  Kistner  398-2000 

610  Thompson  Street 
Jersey  Shore,  Pa.  17740 

Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue , III 

THIS  COMBINATION  of  big  woods  and  high 
deer  populations  has  been  a source  of  a 
sizable  deer  management  problem  through 
the  past  three  decades.  Even  today  there 
are  a number  of  northcentral  counties 
whose  deer  populations  are  not  in  balance 
with  the  available  food. 
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He  Had  Not  Yet  Admitted 
That  He  Was . . . 


LOST 

By  Bill  Walsh 


Part  II 


TERROR  tugged  at  Jim  Wheelers 
heart  when  he  realized  that  pos- 
sibly he  was  lost.  He  had  not  yet  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  lost  — only  that 
“maybe”  he  was.  The  terror  was  only 
the  result  of  his  being  turned  around. 
He  quickly  fought  and  subdued  it. 
He  had  read  that— when  lost— man’s 
greatest  enemy  was  his  own  fear. 

He  sat  down  on  a stump  to  think 
things  over;  to  retrace  his  steps;  to 
attempt  to  orient  himself  again  with 
the  highway,  with  the  hunting  camp, 
or  with  any  landmark. 

The  morning’s  exercise  had  made 
him  hungry.  He  had  bought  a candy 
bar  at  the  restaurant  at  breakfast 
time.  In  the  brief  time  that  it  took  to 
eat  it,  the  wind  shifted  from  out  of 
the  east  and  turned  chill.  The  sky 
clouded  over.  Had  he  known  that  this 
was  to  be  the  last  prepared  food  he 
would  eat  in  several  days  he  might 
have  savored  the  candy  more  . . . 
might  even  have  broken  it  into  pieces 
and  saved  some  for  later. 

He  did  one  thing,  however,  which 
was  to  help  him.  Instead  of  throwing 
the  wrapper  away,  he  tucked  it  into 
one  of  his  coat  pockets.  From  boy- 
hood he  had  been  taught  to  treat  the 
forests  with  as  much  respect  as  his 
own  front  lawn  insofar  as  litterbug- 
ging  was  concerned. 

Fresh  snow  began  to  fall.  It  was 
one  of  those  snowfalls  in  which  the 
wet,  sugary  flakes  poured  down  so 
thick  and  fast  that,  while  it  would  be 
foolish  to  say  that  any  one  or  a dozen 
or  a hundred  of  them  could  be  heard 


—yet  the  total  snowfall  was  sufficient 
that  it  made  a distinctly  audible 
sound  ...  a slow,  simmering,  as  it 
were. 

Jim  realized  the  futility  of  attempt- 
ing travel.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
pick  out  landmarks.  And  his  own 
tracks  would  be  obliterated  moments 
after  he  made  them.  He  remembered 
a cluster  of  hemlocks  farther  up  the 
hill  and  found  them  without  difficulty. 
He  hunkered  down  out  of  the  snow- 
fall, and  pondered  his  situation.  He 
was  not  cold.  The  insulated  hunting 
coat  and  the  pants  were  warm  and 
waterproof.  The  insulated  boots  kept 
his  feet  as  warm  as  did  his  house  slip- 
pers at  home  by  the  fire. 

Tiring  of  haunch-sitting,  he  stretched 
out  on  the  needles  under  the  ever- 
greens. Pulling  the  mouton  ear  flaps 
of  his  scarlet  hunting  cap  down 
around  his  ears  and  the  back  of  his 
neck,  he  curled  up  on  the  forest  floor. 
In  a moment,  the  early  rising,  the  un- 
accustomed exertion,  and  a relaxation 
of  his  tensions,  found  him  asleep. 

As  he  slipped  away  into  the  velvet 
void  of  slumber  he  remembered  the 
tale  about  the  Indian  who  got  turned 
around  in  the  woods,  saying,  “Me  not 
lost— tepee  lost!”  It  amused  him. 

Two  things  awakened  him.  First, 
he  was  cold.  The  boots  and  the  cloth- 
ing had  a limit  to  their  warming  pow- 
ers when  the  wearer  lay  inactive.  He 
wiggled  his  toes  to  generate  heat  in- 
side the  footgear.  Second,  the  wind 
swept  through  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
clattering  the  limb  ends  of  the  hard- 
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woods  and  producing  a sighing  sound 
in  the  top  reaches  of  the  evergreens. 
At  times  it  almost  roared.  And  it  was 
darker.  He  looked  quickly  at  his  watch. 

Four  o’clock! 

It  would  be  dark  at  five.  Even  if  he 
had  any  idea  at  all  of  his  distance  and 
direction  from  camp  he’d  never  make 
it.  Panic  worked  at  his  innards  again. 
But  he  quickly  put  it  down.  It  was 
still  snowing  and  no  one  should  start 
out  in  it. 

“You’ve  spent  nights  in  the  woods 
before,”  he  reminded  himself— begin- 
ning to  talk  to  himself  as  another 
person. 

“Yes,”  he  countered,  “but  you  had  a 
tent  and  sleeping  bag  and  food  those 
other  times.” 

He  realized  that  this  spot  beneath 
the  hemlocks  was  a better  place  than 
most  to  spend  the  night.  But  he 
needed  to  move  about  to  build  up 
body  heat  inside  his  clothing.  This  he 
did,  walking  a circle  around  the  hem- 
lock grove  in  order  not  to  lose  sight  of 
it.  As  he  walked,  he  searched  his 

PULLING  THE  MOUTON  EAR  FLAPS  of 
his  scarlet  hunting  cap  down  around  his 
ears  and  the  back  of  his  neck,  he  curled  up 
on  the  forest  floor  and  closed  his  eyes. 


pockets  for  matches— to  no  avail.  He’d 
been  proud  of  the  will  power  he  had 
displayed  in  giving  up  smoking,  but 
half  wished  now  that  he  hadn’t. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  he  found 
the  matches.  He  had  crawled  beneath 
the  hemlock  cover  from  a different  di- 
rection than  previously  when  he  spied 
the  red  and  white  cover  of  an  entire 
card  of  paper  matches.  He  hated 
litterbugs  but  offered  up  a wild,  word- 
less blessing  for  the  one  who  had  dis- 
carded or  lost  this  new-found  hope. 

A Slippery  Nothingness 

His  hands  trembled  as  he  opened 
the  cover.  He  struck  one.  But  there 
was  no  crisp  rasping  of  the  match 
against  the  striking  board,  only  a 
punky  falling  apart  of  the  red  head 
into  wet  slippery  nothingness  — and 
a sinking  feeling  at  the  pit  of  his 
stomach. 

He  pulled  out  match  after  match 
and  struck  again  and  again  at  the  wet 
board  with  the  moistened,  impotent 
cardboard  sticks.  Most  were  ruined 
before  he  pulled  himself  up.  The 
night  was  about  to  begin  and  the 
lengthening  shadows  held  terror  and 
doubt  for  him. 

“But,”  he  reasoned,  “there  is  always 
tomorrow.” 

So,  thinking  of  that  tomorrow,  Jim 
tucked  the  paper  cover  of  the  match 
book  into  its  proper  place,  opened 
the  front  of  his  hunting  shirt  and 
placed  the  matches  against  the  warmth 
of  his  own  flesh.  Maybe  tomorrow 
he’d  have  a fire. 

It  was  then  that  the  snowfall 
abruptly  lessened  so  that  he  could  see 
quite  clearly  around  him.  He  noted  a 
tree  with  an  unfamiliar  outline  and 
he  walked  toward  it  to  see  what  it 
was  that  made  it  different.  There,  on 
a spike,  was  stuck  an  ear  of  corn  with 
a few  kernels  still  in  place,  evidently 
placed  there  for  squirrels  by  some 
Good  Samaritan  to  wildlife.  But,  hun- 
gry as  he  was,  Jim  knew  he  would 
eat  it. 

He  counted  the  kernels.  Only  43  of 
the  bright,  yellow  nubbins  were  left. 
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He  rubbed  some  off  with  his  thumb 
and  popped  them  into  his  mouth  to 
soak  and  soften.  Some  half  hour  later 
he  was  able  to  chew  them.  The  taste 
was  a starchy  sweetness. 

Jim  thought  of  the  frozen  corn  at 
home  in  his  freezer,  of  the  steaks,  of 
the  chops,  the  packets  of  strawberries, 
the  bacon,  eggs,  hams,  muffins,  pies, 
and  all  the  other  things  that  he  took 
for  granted.  He  hoped  no  one  from 
camp  went  home  with  a deer  that 
night.  They  would  surely  call  his  home 
—and  his  wife  would  be  unnecessarily 
worried  from  that  moment  on.  He  was 
convinced  that  he’d  be  out  of  the 
woods  next  morning  and  that  their 
knowing  he  was  lost  would  do  him 
no  good. 

Resigned,  he  curled  up  at  the  base 
of  a tree  and  went  to  sleep.  Because 
he  was  resigned  to  it  there  was  no 
panic,  no  dread,  no  turning  and  toss- 
ing. He  just  curled  up  and  slept.  He 
might  not  have  slept  so  soundly  had 
he  known  what  the  future  still  held. 

Slept  Very  Well 

Considering  everything,  he  slept  re- 
markably well  that  first  night  in  the 
woods— without  cover  other  than  his 
clothes.  He  awoke  chilled  — but  not 
cold.  However,  his  joints  were  stiff  as 
he  stood  up.  His  first  thought  was  of 
the  matches. 

Only  four  matches  remained  in  the 
pack.  He  tested  one  with  his  thumb- 
nail. His  heart  sank  as  the  head  of  it 
peeled  away  beneath  the  pressure. 
Now  there  were  only  three.  He’d  have 
to  wait  for  the  air  and  the  sun— which 
had  come  out— to  dry  them. 

He  waited  what  seemed  several 
hours.  He  gingerly  tore  one  out  of  the 
pack.  He  held  the  stem  of  it  between 
thumb  and  forefinger  and  laid  his 
middle  digit  over  the  head  so  he  could 
press  it  firmly  against  the  thin  strip  of 
striking  surface.  He  never  thought  the 
simple  act  of  striking  a match  could 
become  so  important. 

“Aw,”  he  told  himself.  “Just  strike 
it  like  you  were  going  to  light  a 
cigarette.” 


AND  THERE,  ON  A SPIKE,  was  stuck  an 
ear  of  corn  with  a few  of  the  dried  kernels 
still  in  place. 


So,  pretending  he  had  a thousand 
matches  if  this  didn’t  work,  he  pulled 
it  across  the  gritty  ribbon.  Instead  of 
the  satisfying  sound  of  hard,  dry 
match  against  hard,  dry  striking  sur- 
face, there  was  the  sickening  dis- 
integration of  the  match  falling  away 
beneath  his  fingers.  Panic  welled  up 
within  him  again.  But  he  fought  it 
down.  He  laid  the  match  folder  out 
on  a rock. 

“What  else  can  I use  to  light  a fire?” 
he  asked  himself.  He  paced  up  and 
down  before  the  tiny  pile  of  waiting 
tinder  and  the  all-important  candy 
wrapper  beneath  it.  He  fingered  the 
loose  cartridges  in  his  pocket. 

He  stopped  and  shouted,  “That’s  it! 
That’s  it!  Why  didn’t  you  think  of  that 
before?” 

He  took  out  one  of  the  cartridges, 
removed  his  hunting  knife  and  began 
to  pry  the  jacketed  bullet  out  of  the 
case.  It  wasn’t  easy.  He  didn’t  want  to 
spill  the  powder.  Finally  the  bullet 
was  loosened  enough  so  that  he 
thought  he  could  remove  it.  But  it 
clung  stubbornly.  He  put  it  between 
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his  teeth  and  slowly  twisted  the  case. 
The  bullet  came  away.  He  took  out 
his  handkerchief  and  cut  a quarter  of 
it  away.  Then  he  tucked  the  cut  por- 
tion into  the  open  end  of  the  cartridge, 
tamping  it  down  with  the  knife  point. 
He  took  out  the  cartridge  in  the 
chamber  and  depressing  the  shells  in 
the  clip  slipped  the  cloth-loaded  shell 
in  its  place. 

Aiming  the  rifle  straight  up,  he  fired. 
His  satisfaction  was  complete  as  the 
spark-laden  bit  of  cloth  returned  to 
earth.  He  scooped  it  up  and  gingerly 
carried  it  to  the  pile  of  tinder,  blow- 
ing on  it,  inhaling  the  gunpowder  stink 
of  its  burning  like  perfume.  In  a mo- 
ment, the  candy  wrapper  leaped  into 
flame  and  in  another  moment  the 
needles  and  the  bark  were  also  burn- 
ing. Hurriedly,  he  gathered  fallen 
twigs  and  fed  them  to  the  fire.  Soon 
he  was  piling  on  twigs  fully  an  inch 
thick  and  was  looking  for  real  chunks 
of  wood  to  feed  a genuine  blaze.  He 
felt  as  though  he  had  fought  a battle 
and  won,  single-handedly. 

He  popped  some  more  dried  kernels 
of  corn  into  his  mouth  and  began  to 
soften  them  to  the  point  where  they 
could  be  swallowed. 

“Wish  I’d  taken  that  deer  liver,”  he 
moaned.  He  could  smell  the  aroma  of 
venison  liver  broiling  over  hot  coals; 
hear  the  sizzle  of  the  juices  as  they 
dropped  into  the  fire;  see  the  spurt  of 
smoke  curling  up  around  the  meat  as 
the  flames  licked  at  it  and  browned  it. 
His  mouth  puckered  with  thirst,  too, 
but  the  area  was  full  of  springs. 

By  the  Book 

According  to  much  of  what  he’d 
read  about  being  lost,  staying  at  the 
fire  would  be  the  smart  thing  to  do. 
“But,”  he  told  himself,  “that’s  what 
you  do  when  other  people  know  you’re 
lost.  My  wife  thinks  I’m  with  the  gang 
at  hunting  camp  and  the  gang  at  hunt- 
ing camp  thinks  I’m  home.  Nobody’s 
looking  for  me!” 

The  thought  brought  a surge  of 
panic  to  him  again.  The  corn  did  little 
to  unknot  the  emptiness  of  his  stom- 


THEN  HE  TUCKED  the  cut  portion  into 
the  open  end  of  the  cartridge,  tamping  it 
down  with  the  knife  point. 


ach.  The  fire  burned  low.  But  again 
he  forgot  the  fear  of  his  situation  and 
forced  himself  to  finding  his  way  out. 
He  devised  a plan.  He  would,  in  the 
snow  before  him,  attempt  to  draw  a 
map  of  the  area  as  he  could  remem- 
ber it— then,  as  well  as  he  could  re- 
member it,  trace  the  steps  that  he  had 
made  upon  it. 

Then,  for  a man  city-born  and  city- 
bred,  he  did  a remarkable  thing.  Al- 
though it  was  crude  and  not  complete 
in  every  detail,  he  scratched  with  the 
end  of  a twig  a map  of  the  hunting 
area  which  missed  no  important  de- 
tail and  kept  almost  exact  distances 
between  the  major  landmarks.  More 
important,  in  his  memory  he  walked 
in  yesterday’s  footsteps  — and  again 
almost  exactly  determined  where  he 
sat  at  that  very  moment. 

“You’re  right  there!”  and  he  poked 
a hole  with  genuine  emphasis  at  the 
spot.  “In  a straight  line  you  can’t  be 
more  than  four  hours  from  camp.  Now 
where’s  that  Game  Lands  road  . . . ?” 

He  drew  it  in  and  it  made  his  map 
even  more  reliable  because  he  and 
other  camp  members  had  noted  in 
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past  years  that  it  ran  straight  as  an 
arrow  north  and  south.  Only  trouble 
was  it  dead-ended  and  he  was  past 
the  point  where  it  vanished  into  brush 
and  timber. 

“Even  so,  my  friend,”  he  chortled, 
“your  best  bet  is  to  try  to  find  the  end 
of  that  road.” 

He  reckoned  that  an  hour  and  a 
half’s  travel  would  bring  him  to  it. 
Now  that  the  sun  was  out  he’d  get  a 
line  on  directions  from  a trick  he’d 
read  about. 

He  cut  a straight  limb  from  a dead 
tree  and  stuck  it  in  the  snow.  Where 
the  point  of  its  shadow  lay  he  stuck 
another  twig.  Then  he  waited,  de- 


liberately not  watching  the  almost  im- 
perceptible motion  of  the  shadow 
across  the  snow.  Some  twenty  minutes 
later,  he  looked  at  his  stationary  com- 
pass. The  point  of  the  shadow  had 
moved  several  inches  away. 

He  stuck  another  twig  where  the 
point  of  the  shadow  now  stood.  Then 
he  scratched  a straight  line  between 
the  two  smaller  twigs  and  extended 
it  beyond  each  one  for  several  feet. 

“That’s  about  as  close  to  east-west 
as  you’re  gonna  get.  Now  lets  line  up 
a travel  route  to  the  southwest  and 
with  a little  luck  you’ll  come  out  at 
the  head  of  the  road— and  the  head  of 
the  class.”  Part  III  next  month. 


Sag  of  for? 


Photo  by  Real  Prosser,  Emporium 
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THE  NOW  FAMOUS  MICHIGAN  DEER  as  they  arrived  at  their  Cameron  County  desti- 
nation in  November,  1913.  Pictured  here  are  two  teams  of  horses  and  sleighs  (one  in 
background)  each  hauling  three  crated  deer.  This  shipment  of  Game  Commission-pur- 
chased deer  contained  three  bucks  and  three  does.  Upon  their  arrival  at  Sizerville  Station, 
Cameron  County,  they  were  loaded  on  these  sleighs  and  taken  up  East  Cowley  Run  and 
released  at  a point  where  today  is  the  location  of  a large  beaver  dam.  Shown  here  are 
Bill  McDowell,  Si  Farrel,  Kert  Farrel,  Louis  Agliardo  and  Sam  Nelson,  the  first  Game 
Protector  in  that  area.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Louis  Agliardo,  Sizerville,  and  Game  Protector 
Norman  Erickson,  Emporium.) 
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HUNTER  WITH  just  the  essentials  feels 
good  in  the  woods. 


OVERGEARED  hunter  hits  the  woods 
loaded  for  bear! 


Most  Hunters 

Are  Overloaded  With . . . 

DEER  GEAR 

By  Bob  Carter 

Photos  by  the  Author 


AS  YOU  are  getting  set  to  head 
for  deer  country  this  year  take 
time  while  you  dig  out  your  trappings 
to  perform  a little  experiment.  Pile  up 
the  hunting  clothes  you  plan  to  wear, 
fill  all  available  pockets  with  the 
equipment  you  normally  tote  into  the 
woods,  grab  the  whole  heap  along 
with  your  deer  rifle,  and  hop  onto  the 
bathroom  scales.  You’ll  discover,  per- 
haps with  a little  surprise,  that  you’ll 
be  carrying  25  to  30  pounds  more 
while  you  chase  whitetails  than  en 
route  to  work  in  street  clothes! 

So  what’s  the  point? 

You  say,  “I  have  to  carry  my  rifle, 
shells,  compass,  lunch  and  all  the 
other  essential  equipment.” 

Sure  you  do.  But,  a little  attention 
to  just  what  gear  and  clothing  are 
really  “essential”  in  the  big  woods,  and 
the  weight  of  everything  you  wear, 
carry,  and  have  in  your  pockets  can 
make  a big  difference  in  how  much 
your  knees  are  buckled  when  you 


head  out  of  the  woods  at  5 p.m.  That’s 
the  point. 

It’s  really  a doubly  important  point 
for  most  of  us  because  we  never  really 
manage  to  get  in  good  enough  con- 
dition to  be  set  for  the  body  beating 
that  the  first  couple  days  of  mountain 
hunting  hits  us  with.  Although  a few 
Penns  Woods  deer  hunters  do  show 
up  in  camp  in  some  semblance  of 
shape,  there  is  a large  group  of  real 
softies  who  need  every  break  they  can 
get.  Any  success  in  cutting  the  hunt- 
er’s walking  weight  will  make  the 
mountains  seem  a little  flatter,  and 
will  get  him  back  to  camp  at  night 
with  a little  pep  left. 

Many  a deer  hunter  really  gets  gear 
happy  and  hits  the  timber  looking 
like  a combination  of  a mobile  sport- 
ing goods  store  and  a rummage  sale. 
If  these  poor  guys  try  to  do  any 
amount  of  walking  or  ridge  climbing 
they’re  fatigued  and  highly  uncom- 
fortable within  an  hour. 
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There  are  two  basic  ways  you  can 
pare  down  that  “floating  field  pack 
your  muscles  must  bear  in  the  woods. 

First,  you  can  aim  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  items  of  gear  you  have 
normally  felt  duty-bound  to  have  on 
your  person  while  deer  hunting.  The 
next  time  you’re  packing  up  for  a trip 
go  over  the  entire  list  and  throw  out 
the  things  that  really  aren’t  useful  on 
a deer  hunt.  Follow  through  with  the 
same  weight-stingy  attitude  when  you 
dress  to  go  into  the  woods. 

For  example,  don’t  tote  food  you 
aren’t  pretty  sure  to  eat  during  the 
day;  leave  your  binocular  case  behind 
if  you  can  stand  to  wear  the  glasses 
suspended  around  your  neck  all  day— 
I even  get  so  fanatical  on  weight- 
cutting that  I now  clean  all  the  loose 
change  from  my  pockets  before  I leave 
camp. 

Every  one  of  these  small  items  you 
can  eliminate  goes  toward  making  the 
load  less,  and  you  can  perhaps  lop 
as  much  as  a couple  pounds  from 
your  field  weight  in  this  manner. 

While  this  may  seem  inconsequen- 
tial, every  ounce  helps  when  youve 


TIRED  hunter  finds  that  he  really  didn't 
need  all  the  equipment  he  brought. 


been  used  to  nothing  tougher  than 
pressing  a desk  to  the  floor  with  your 
elbows  most  of  the  year. 

This  trimming  will  help,  but  the 
best  and  second  way  to  get  hunting 
weight  down  is  to  find  ways  to  reduce 
the  poundage  of  the  items  of  gear 
and  clothing  that  you  do  wind  up 
finding  essential  to  the  hunt. 

The  prime  spot  to  chop  weight  is 
in  the  gun  you  carry.  I like  to  use  a 
deer  rifle  that  totals  eight  pounds  or 
less  loaded,  with  sling  and  scope.  I’ve 
found  I can  walk  many  more  miles 
and  keep  my  enthusiasm  better  if  I m 
not  wearing  out  my  arms  and  shoul- 
ders with  a big  hunk  of  artillery. 

The  good  old  30/30  carbine  has  re- 
tained its  huge  popularity  over  the 
years  with  deer  hunters  across  the 
country  mostly  because  it  is  light  and 
subsequently  handy  to  take  through 
the  woods.  Lots  of  experienced  deer 
hunters  take  two  rifles  to  camp— a 
scope-sighted  sporting  rifle  for  watch- 
ing or  still  hunting,  and  the  compact 
carbine  for  packing  on  drives. 

You  know,  firearms  in  the  colonies 
started  out  with  long  barrels  and 


SMART  hunter  has  energy  even  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 
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plenty  of  heft  as  the  prime  features. 
We’ve  been  working  away  from  these 
early  design  patterns  ever  since.  It  has 
become  evident  that  plain  old  weight 
is  not  essential  to  an  accurate  piece, 
and  shooters  are  now  becoming  at- 
tracted to  rifles  and  shotguns  that 
have  lost  some  of  the  excess  baggage 
while  retaining  balance  and  good 
function. 

Incidentally,  an  extra  wide  sling  on 
your  favorite  deer  rifle  is  a big  help 
to  the  shoulder  and  neck  muscles.  The 
wide  sling  distributes  the  weight  a 
little  more  broadly  and  reduces  that 
tendency  of  the  firearm’s  weight  to 
bear  cuttingly  on  a pin  point  on  your 
shoulder  when  you’re  carrying  it  slung. 

You  Become  Weight  Conscious 

Once  you  become  weight  conscious 
about  deer  hunting  equipment  and 
clothes  you’ll  find  yourself  buying 
small  compasses.  You’ll  be  carrying  a 
knife  of  good  steel,  but  something 
more  compact  than  the  frequently- 
seen  sabre-size  dandies.  You’ll  be 
sticking  a compact  roll  of  nylon  para- 
chute or  marine  cord  into  your  coat 
for  dragging  instead  of  heisting 
Mama’s  bulky  clothesline.  You’ll  also 
be  stuffing  your  pockets  with  a few 
less  than  50  rounds  of  ammo  for  the 
day’s  hunt. 

There’s  no  doubt  that  lighter  weight 
has  helped  considerably  to  popularize 
insulated  outdoor  clothing  in  recent 
years.  I’m  all  for  it.  A down-  or  fiber- 
filled  jacket  goes  a long  way  toward 
taking  tension  off  the  back  and  shoul- 
ders. Insulated  boots,  too,  whether 
rubber,  leather  or  combination  are 
almost  always  a little  lighter  than  the 
old  styles— even  if  it’s  a tie  you  can 
get  by  with  fewer  layers  of  socks 
underneath. 

Insulated  underwear,  the  good  stuff, 
has  been  a major  factor  in  helping  the 
modern  hunter  throw  off  several  coat- 
ings of  cumbersome  sub-clothing.  Lots 
of  hunters  find  they  can  wear  the  in- 
sulated stuff  and  be  plenty  warm 
afield  with  just  a light  flannel  shirt 
under  an  insulated  jacket  in  all  but 


the  most  frigid  weather. 

While  you’re  dropping  and  trim- 
ming weight,  of  course,  you  don’t 
want  to  get  carried  away  and  elimi- 
nate clothing  or  gear  necessary  to 
your  comfort,  safety  or  success. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  from 
the  overdressed  and  overgeared  deer 
hunter  there  is  the  hardy  nimrod 
whose  only  real  departure  from  street 
clothes  while  he’s  in  the  woods  is  a 
hunting  coat  of  sorts.  Usually  this  fel- 
low leaves  the  absolutely  essential 
equipment  behind  except  for  a rifle, 
license  and  ammo,  and  he  would  have 
to  open  a buck  with  his  thumbnail 
and  drag  him  out  with  a pair  of  sus- 
penders if  he  happened  to  score.  And, 
nobody  is  more  miserable  than  a 
hunter  without  warm  clothes,  or  one 
with  cold,  soggy  feet. 

The  theory  is  simple  to  apply— 
carry  and  wear  everything  you  really 
need  for  a comfortable,  safe  and  en- 
joyable day  in  the  woods— nothing 
more,  nothing  less. 

I personally  like  to  head  up  the 
mountain  on  the  first  day  of  buck 
season  dressed  and  equipped  some- 
thing like  this: 

Clothes— insulated  two-piece  under- 
wear, light  flannel  shirt,  soft  but  tough 
trousers,  down-filled  hunting  coat  and 
lightweight  cap  (both  in  bright,  bright 
colors),  and  knit  woolen  gloves. 

For  the  feet  insulated  boots,  either 
leather  or  rubber,  and  one  pair  of 
wool  hunting  socks  are  just  enough. 

The  rest  of  my  gear— 20  rounds  or 
less  of  ammo  ( this  stuff  is  heavy ) , one 
small  knife  with  a good  edge,  binocu- 
lars, compass,  nylon  cord,  a couple  of 
inches  of  flexible  wire  for  tag  attach- 
ment, small  lunch,  waterproof  match- 
box, and  good,  optically  ground  sun- 
glasses—very  valuable  for  snow  hunting 
on  bright  days. 

Try  this  weight-reduction  system  as 
you  assemble  your  gear  for  your  deer 
hunting  trip.  You’ll  find  that  10  or  12 
pounds  less  weight  help  balance  a lot 
of  soft,  little  used  muscles  until  you 
get  in  condition. 
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Venison  Needn't  Be  1 Pot  Luck ' 

by  ROBERT  R.  BOWERS 


THE  average  American  will  over- 
look a tough  and  stringy  cut  of 
beef,  and  go  back  for  more  when  his 
last  pork  roast  turned  out  to  be  too 
fat.  Unfortunately,  such  forgiveness 
has  not  been  forthcoming  when  the 
first  taste  of  venison  didn’t  please  the 
palate.  Consequently,  thousands  of 
choice  venison  steaks  and  roasts  go 
untasted  and  unappreciated  every 
year,  simply  because  of  one  sad  ex- 
perience. 

Many  of  my  friends  who  have 
never  tasted  deer  meat  of  any  descrip- 
tion, maintain  that  they  just  don’t 
like  “wild  meat.”  Others  who,  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  have  been  given 
a roast  and  hastily  prepared  it  also 
bear  these  same  misgivings.  Even 
members  of  my  hunting  parties  habit- 
ually offer  their  deer  to  the  first  man 
who  wants  it.  They  can’t  seem  to 


understand  my  anxiety  to  “bother” 
with  a deer  of  my  own  or  a portion 
of  theirs.  And  my  wife’s  friends  shud- 
der when  she  bluntly  states  that  she 
hopes  “I  get  another  deer.” 

What  most  of  my  friends  and  fellow 
hunters  cannot  imagine  is  that  we 
genuinely  like  venison,  and  that  in- 
cludes everything  from  the  sirloin 
steaks  and  rump  roasts  down  to  the 
scraps  which  go  into  deerburgers. 

What  accounts  for  this  distinct  con- 
trast in  the  eating  habits  of  people? 
We  like  the  same  type  of  “store 
bought”  meats.  Are  we  kidding  our- 
selves into  thinking  that  we  like  deer 
meat,  or  is  it  that  our  taste  buds  differ 
greatly  when  it  comes  to  wild  meat? 
Neither  of  these  possibilities  is  the 
answer.  My  family  learned  to  like 
venison  from  experience.  We  didn’t 
give  up  just  because  the  first  steak 
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was  too  tough  to  cut,  or  the  roast  was 
too  “green”  tasting.  We  had  bought 
similar  cuts  of  beef  and  pork  many 
times,  but  didn’t  give  up  these  domes- 
tic meats  on  the  basis  of  one  bad 
experience. 


WE  HAVE  CHARCOALED  deer  meat  in 
snow,  rain  and  wind  . . . but  we  rarely  miss 
a chance  for  one  of  these  fine  feasts. 


For  the  past  few  years,  my  neigh- 
bor, jack  Willey,  and  his  wife  have 
agreed  to  share  their  venison  with  us, 
and  my  wife  and  I agreed  to  share 
ours.  When  the  hunt  is  over  and  one 
or  the  other  of  us  has  killed  his  deer, 
the  fun  begins.  We  have  what  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a “progressive  dinner.” 
During  these  dinners,  the  lucky 
hunter  provides  the  meat,  while  the 
other  provides  the  charcoal  grill  and 
the  side  dishes.  During  the  course  of 
several  weekends,  we  run  through  the 
gamut  of  meat  dishes.  We  start  off 
with  charcoaled  steaks,  then  we  turn 
to  roasts  and  ribs  and  finally  end  up 
with  deerburgers.  Before  this  ritual 
started,  Jack  and  I were  lovers  of  veni- 
son steaks,  but  our  wives,  however, 
could  barely  tolerate  the  thought  of 
eating  it.  Today,  it  is  the  wife  who 


keeps  these  gatherings  going.  We  have 
charcoaled  deer  meat  in  snow,  rain 
and  wind.  But  we  rarely  miss  a chance 
for  one  of  these  fine  feasts.  The  wives 
not  only  like  venison  now,  but  they 
can  hardly  wait  to  get  at  it  while  it  is 
cooking.  Such  progress  in  their  eating 
habits  is  more  than  remarkable.  This, 
alone,  convinces  me  that  anybody,  no 
matter  how  finicky  or  fussy,  who  likes 
fine  meat,  will  be  delighted  with  a 
properly  prepared  charcoal  venison 
steak  or  roast. 

The  process  we  use  is  relatively 
simple  and  a minimum  of  trouble. 
However,  on  occasion  we  aim  for  com- 
plete culinary  perfection  and  it  does 
take  longer.  This  is  honest  fun  for  us. 
It  is  a rare  occasion,  indeed,  when  we 
can  afford  such  choice  cuts  of  beef  as 
we  use  of  venison. 

Charcoal  cooking  is  not  the  only 
acceptable  way  to  prepare  those  thick 
venison  steaks,  but  it  is  the  sure-fire 
way  to  indoctrinate  the  “beginner” 
with  a type  of  venison  “philosophy.” 
In  other  words,  you  create  the  proper 
attitude  toward  venison  in  the  future, 
by  starting  him  off  with  the  very  best. 
Once  tasted  charcoaled,  venison  is 
thereafter  held  in  high  esteem,  and 
the  finicky  eaters  will  surely  become 
addicted  to  its  natural  goodness. 

Cooking  on  the  outside  charcoal 
grill  has  grown  in  popularity  with 
leaps  and  bounds  in  the  past  few 
years.  When  one  combines  that  rela- 
tively new  American  pastime  with  the 
age-old  pastime  of  hunting,  he  comes 
up  with  an  eating  delicacy  that  even 
the  most  finicky  dieter  cannot  resist. 

When  one  is  about  to  indoctrinate  a 
layman  to  the  tempting  barbecued 
venison  steak,  a few  basics  should  be 
rounded  up  for  the  occasion.  “Rough- 
ing” it,  charcoal  style,  is  part  of  the 
fun,  but  a certain  amount  of  organi- 
zation is  in  order.  First  off,  one  must 
have  a sturdy  portable  grill  that  can 
be  placed  to  suit  the  wind  and 
weather  of  all  types.  A long  handled 
fork,  a knife,  tongs  and  a basting 
brush  are  handy,  as  well  as  a scuttle 
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and  small  shovel  to  handle  the  char- 
coal. 

To  speed  the  process  up,  Jack  Wil- 
ley constructed  a “blower”  from  a 
portable  mixer  motor  and  a model 
airplane  propeller.  This  was  used  to 
fan  the  charcoal  to  a white  heat  in 
short  order.  It  is  much  easier  than 
blowing.  Normally,  charcoal  is  ready 
to  cook  steak  over  in  around  30  min- 
utes, but  with  the  blower  it  takes 
only  10. 

You  have  a number  of  favorite  cuts 
of  steak  to  choose  from  on  a deer,  just 
as  you  have  on  a cut  of  beef.  Whether 
it  be  sirloin,  club,  boneless  loin  or  a 
porterhouse,  you  are  in  for  a treat. 
Our  steak  is  usually  cut  about  PA 
inches  thick.  Since  deer  are  essentially 
lean  animals,  trimming  the  fat  or  other 
tissue  can  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  cook.  Making  sure  that  the  char- 
coal is  within  an  inch  or  two  from  the 
grill,  the  edges  should  be  scored  every 
couple  of  inches  and  then  laid  flat 
on  the  grill. 

From  now  on,  we  separate  the 
“chefs”  from  the  “housekeepers.”  The 
next  few  minutes  can  make  or  break 
our  project.  One  should  never  leave 
the  side  of  his  “baby”  once  the  meat 
is  on  the  grill.  Charcoal  heat  is  fab- 
ulously hot,  and  a tender  piece  of  deer 
meat  can  change  without  notice  to  a 
burned  up  mess. 

While  the  meat  is  beginning  to  sim- 
mer, the  lean  side  should  be  salted 
and  peppered  liberally,  or  according 
to  taste.  The  other  side  will  be  treated 
exactly  like  this  within  a minute  of 
its  starting  to  cook.  As  quickly  as  salt 
and  pepper  are  applied  on  the  lean 
side,  turn  your  steak  and  repeat  on 
the  partially  seared  side.  Depending 
upon  the  thickness,  in  our  case  PA 
inches,  steaks  should  be  allowed  to 
cook  from  4 to  5 minutes  for  rare 
steak,  then  turn  and  cook  the  same 
time  on  the  other  side.  If  the  outside 
of  the  steak  pleases  you,  then  you  de- 
termine if  it  is  just  rare  enough  by 
observing  the  juices.  When  they  begin 
to  ooze  out  on  top,  your  rare  steak  is 


ready.  If  you  wish  for  rare  to  medium 
steak,  allow  each  side  to  cook  about 
four  minutes  longer. 

An  important  point  to  keep  in  mind 
is  that  charcoal  heat  is  so  intense  that 
a steak  will  often  cook  even  when  re- 
moved from  the  heat.  They  call  this 
“exothermic”  heat,  and  it  penetrates 


FIRST  OFF,  one  must  have  a sturdy  port- 
able grill  that  can  be  placed  to  suit  the 
wind  and  weather. 


the  meat  and  remains  intense  even 
after  the  charcoal  heat  is  removed 
externally. 

Jack  knew  this  from  past  experience 
with  charcoaling  beef,  and  he  avoids 
the  “build-up”  of  heat  by  literally 
walking  it  around  the  grill  from  time 
to  time.  Involved  here  is  the  simple 
process  of  grasping  the  steak  in  the 
middle  or  so  that  it  won’t  tear,  and 
taking  a little  walk  around  the  grill. 
This  takes  perhaps  30  seconds,  or  even 
a minute,  but  you  can  tell  when  the 
steak  quits  cooking.  Then  place  it 
back  on  the  grill  and  cook  to  taste. 

On  occasion,  we  use  a variety  of 
sauces  or  mixtures  to  give  some  exotic 
flavor  to  our  venison,  but  personally 
I prefer  the  salt  and  pepper  treatment 
best.  Actually,  why  people  do  it,  I 
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don’t  know,  but  it  seems  that  nine  out 
of  ten  cooks  can’t  leave  well  enough 
alone.  First  off,  they  have  an  exotic 
type  meat  in  venison,  yet  it  is  venison 
that  normally  gets  the  full  treatment 
of  sauces,  oils  and  juices.  Which 
means  that  what  started  off  as  a fine 
deer  steak  turns  into  an  exotic,  exotic 
deer  steak.  Thusly,  the  true  flavor  is 
often  missed  in  the  process.  Most  ex- 
perts seem  to  agree  that  basting  meats 
with  anything  but  olive  oil  or  butter, 
or  margarine,  while  cooking  it  tough- 
ens the  meat. 

Starting  off  with  our  steaks  close  to 
the  heat  serves  a good  purpose  and 
should  be  followed  without  question. 
A quick  heat  tends  to  sear  and  seal  in 
the  natural  juices  of  steaks.  Otherwise, 
we  would  have  constant  dripping  of 
these  juices  into  the  flame  and  at  the 
same  time  our  flavor  and  rareness 
would  be  lost. 

Charcoal,  itself,  gives  a particular 
personality  to  any  meat.  It  imparts  a 
particular  color,  taste  and  odor,  none 
of  which  can  fail  to  tempt  the  most 
finicky  of  diners.  The  heavenly  odor 
of  charcoaled  deer  steak  makes  one 
completely  forget  he  is  about  to  eat 
wild  meat.  But  I don’t  say,  and  heaven 
forbid,  that  one  should  remove  from 
steak  its  recognition  as  definitely  veni- 
son. For  venison  is  not  beef,  but  it  is 
as  tender,  juicy,  and  in  my  mind  far 
more  tasty  than  anything  but  the  finest 
beef  found  on  the  market  today.  And 
when  that  fussy  friend  sits  down  to  his 
first  charcoaled  venison  steak,  I pre- 
dict without  hesitation  that  he  will 
admit  he  never  tasted  a better  morsel. 

When  placed  on  the  individual 
plates,  surrounded  by  baked  potatoes, 
coffee  and  a good  green  salad,  every 
mouth  will  water  for  that  first  bite.  If 
you  choose,  a touch  of  Worcestershire 
sauce  can  be  added  to  the  steak,  or 
any  particular  fancy  trimmings  one 
desires.  But  wait  until  the  meat  has 
been  properly  cooked  before  bringing 
in  your  fancy  garnishes.  For  experi- 
ence’s sake,  try  your  venison  first  with 
nothing  but  the  natural  flavor,  then 
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A VENISON  ROAST  fit  for  a king.  Roasts 
will  assume  a more  heavily  charred  appear- 
ance than  steak  due  to  the  longer  time 
required  to  cook,  but  don't  worry,  a little 
bit  helps  the  flavor. 

add  your  garnishes  a little  at  a time. 

Once  you  have  tried  charcoaled 
steak,  reach  out  for  new  fields  to  con- 
quer. Try  a sirloin  roast  of  venison, 
one  which  is  about  as  thick  as  it  is 
wide.  The  ideal  seems  to  be  about  3-4 
pounds.  Allow  it  to  assume  room  tem- 
perature after  freezing  or  cold  storage. 
Figure  that  this  size  chunk  of  deer 
meat  will  take  about  15  minutes  per 
roasting  pound,  if  you  like  it  rare;  20  to 
25  minutes,  if  you  like  the  meat  medium 
done.  In  this  case,  you  should  rub  salt 
and  black  pepper  into  the  roast  before 
charcoaling  begins.  Bub  it  into  the 
meat  until  it  will  absorb  no  more. 
Turn  the  roast  every  12  to  15  minutes 
to  keep  from  charring  and  to  keep 
cooking  evenly  throughout  the  meat. 
Boast  will  assume  a more  heavily 
charred  appearance  than  steak  due  to 
the  longer  time  required  to  cook,  but 
don’t  worry,  a little  bit  helps  the 
flavor.  Boast,  when  done,  should  be 
placed  on  a smooth,  solid  base  and 
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YOU  HAVE  A NUMBER  of  favorite  cuts 
of  steak  to  choose  from  on  a deer,  just  as 
you  have  on  a whole  beef. 

then  carved  into  thick  chunks.  It  takes 
a minimum,  usually,  of  about  a pound 
of  meat  per  person  served— a lot?  You 
bet,  but  watch  it  disappear. 

Ways  of  preparing  venison  on  the 
charcoal  grill  are  about  as  versatile  as 


the  chefs  imagination.  Some  of  my 
favorites  include  kebabs,  made  up  of 
one-inch  squares  of  lean  venison  min- 
gled with  an  assortment  of  vegetables, 
such  as  peppers,  onions  and  tomatoes. 

From  all  of  these  choice  cuts  of 
venison  one  normally  has  a certain 
amount  of  fairly  lean  scraps,  which 
can  be  turned  into  excellent  deer- 
burgers.  Mix  one  pound  of  tangy  pork 
sausage,  with  one  pound  of  venison, 
and  have  the  butcher  grind  it  all  to- 
gether. These  burgers  are  a real  char- 
coal treat  for  adults  and  children  alike, 
and  are  treated  just  like  any  other 
hamburger. 

Cutlets,  meat  loaf  and  fillets  are 
some  other  fine  venison  treats  over 
the  charcoal  grill,  and  by  the  next 
season  we  ’ll  find  more  ways.  Some- 
day, I d like  to  have  a neighborhood 
feast  of  “pit  charcoaled  venison,”  using 
a half  or  whole  deer.  And  then  I’d  like 
to  invite  every  finicky  friend  I know 
to  a barbecue  feast.  In  one  such  ven- 
ture, I’m  thoroughly  convinced  that 
we  could  have  one  mass  “conversion” 
from  “fussy  eaters”  to  “fanatic”  lovers 
of  deer  meat,  and  surely  somebody 
owes  it  to  these  people  to  show  them 
what  they  are  missing. 


BOUNTY  RESOLUTION 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  acting  under 
the  power  and  authority  vested  in  it  by  the  provisions  of  Article  XI,  Section 
1101  of  the  Game  Law,  by  resolution  adopted  this  14th  day  of  October,  1963, 
hereby  directs  that  beginning  January  1,  1964,  the  bounty  payments  authorized 
for  the  birds  and  animals  enumerated  below,  if  killed  in  a wild  state  in  any 
county  of  the  Commonwealth  during  the  period  January  1 through  June  30, 
1964,  and  presented  in  the  manner  and  under  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the 
Act  aforesaid,  shall  be  as  follows: 

Gray  Fox— $4  for  each  gray  fox  killed. 

Red  Fox— $4  for  each  red  fox  killed. 

Great  Horned  Owl— $5  for  each  great  horned  owl,  adult  or  fledgling,  killed. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  foregoing  Resolution  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS,  also  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  by  news  release  and  other  sources  of  public  information;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  Executive  Director  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  certify  the  foregoing  as  an  act  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 
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Bobwhite  a Favorite 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  - Friday 
the  13th  is  usually  considered  an  un- 
lucky day  by  most  people.  September 
13  of  this  year  was  considered  any- 
thing but  unlucky  for  some  landown- 
ers in  this  district.  This  was  the  day 
we  released  quail  here.  I don’t  believe 
I could  have  taken  anything  else  to 
these  landowners  that  would  have 
pleased  them  more.  I stopped  at  one 
farm  and  asked  the  lady  if  she  would 
like  to  have  some  quail  released  on 
her  property.  She  asked  if  these  were 
the  birds  that  whistled  “Bob  White” 
in  the  spring.  Informed  that  they 
were,  she  replied  that  we  could  re- 
lease these  birds  any  time  on  her  prop- 
erty. From  the  comments  of  these 
landowners  I would  say  the  bobwhite 
is  first  in  the  hearts  of  the  country- 
men.—District  Game  Protector  Lowell 
Bittner,  Tremont. 


CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - A 
sportsman  related  to  me  that  he  saw 
five  wild  tom  turkeys  crossing  the 
road  near  Penfield.  A week  later,  five 
hens  crossed  the  road  at  the  same 
place  and  going  the  same  way.  Had 
the  toms  left  home  and  the  hens  gone 
after  them  to  bring  them  back,  or 
were  they  just  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
boys  while  they  were  out  walking? 
Would  you  call  it  “Out  Tommin”?— 
District  Game  Protector  Guy  W. 
Waldman,  Morrisdale. 


Bears  in  Trouble 

POTTER  COUNTY  - During  the 
month  of  September  beehives  and 
cornfields  seem  to  have  been  the  tar- 
get of  every  bear  in  the  county.  So  far 
there  have  been  6 bears  live-trapped, 
5 have  been  killed  for  crop  damage 
and  countless  other  complaints  have 
been  coming  in  daily.  Even  though 
the  bears  are  being  seen  in  the  open 
fields  at  this  time,  many  old-time  bear 
hunters  and  myself  believe  it  will  be 
the  real  dyed  in  the  wool  bear  hunter, 
not  the  road  hunter,  who  will  find 
success  when  the  ’63  bear  season  rolls 
around.— District  Game  Protector  H. 
Richard  Curfman,  Coudersport. 


Stop-Look-Listen 

ERIE  COUNTY  — Deputy  Game 
Protector  George  Hido  was  going 
home  from  work  one  evening  on  a 
much  traveled  highway  when  he  ob- 
served a doe  deer  standing  along  the 
road.  He  observed  her  looking  up  and 
down  the  highway  apparently  waiting 
for  a safe  time  to  cross.  He  stopped 
his  car  and  watched.  After  observing 
traffic  for  a while  she  went  back  into 
the  woods,  soon  to  reappear  followed 
by  a fawn.  Again  after  looking  the 
traffic  situation  over,  she  and  the  fawn 
crossed  safely  to  the  other  side.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Ralph  E.  Flaugh, 
Albion. 
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CLARION  COUNTY— On  Septem- 
ber 16  I received  a call  that  a bear 
had  been  hit  on  the  highway.  When  I 
arrived  on  the  scene,  1 found  it  to  be 
a cub.  It  appeared  to  have  a head  in- 
jury and  he  was  bleeding  quite  a bit 
from  his  nose.  After  quite  a tussle,  we 
were  able  to  get  him  in  the  trunk  of 
my  car  and  take  him  home  to  recuper- 
ate. He  was  put  into  a large  pen  and 
fed  every  four  hours.  His  diet  con- 
sisted of  honey,  milk  and  scraps,  al- 
though his  favorite  foods  were  maca- 
roni, spaghetti  and  pizza.  He  was  soon 
nicknamed  the  “Italian  Bear.”  He  re- 
gained his  strength  and  became  quite 
an  attraction  in  our  neighborhood. 
The  news  of  his  presence  soon  be- 
came known  all  over  town,  and  nu- 
merous people  came  to  see  him. 

His  visit  came  to  an  end  after  being 
with  us  for  over  two  weeks,  and  he  is 
now  at  home  in  the  Highland  Park 
Zoo.— District  Game  Protector  Jack  M. 
Lavery,  Clarion. 

Good  Buck  Forecast 

MERCER  COUNTY  - Groups  of 
three  to  five  buck  deer  with  large 
trophy  racks  are  being  sighted  this 
year  running  in  one  herd.  We  antici- 
pate a good  buck  kill  if  the  highways 
don’t  get  them  before  season.— District 
Game  Protector  Arden  D.  Fichtner, 
Greenville. 


Grouse  Galore 

LYCOMING  COUNTY  - While 
walking  a road  to  part  of  State  Game 
Lands  No.  75,  to  check  plantings  of 
seedlings,  I saw  19  grouse  in  a walk 
of  about  1%  miles.— Land  Manager  Jo- 
seph W.  Kistner,  Jersey  Shore. 

Chimney  Rooster 

ELK  COUNTY— Ear\y  in  Septem- 
ber, Stubby  King,  Grant  Road,  Ridg- 
way,  was  disturbed  by  a noise  in  his 
fireplace  in  his  home.  Checking  the 
disturbance,  Stubby  discovered  that  a 
bird  or  animal  had  become  trapped  in 
the  flue.  Due  to  the  construction  of  the 
flue,  it  was  impossible  to  remove  the 
thing  bodily.  For  four  days  Stubby 
could  hear  noises,  but  could  not  figure 
a way  to  get  it  out.  Finally,  he  de- 
cided that  by  opening  the  draft,  what- 
ever was  in  there  might  work  its  own 
way  into  the  fireplace.  While  the  fam- 
ily was  eating  dinner  a cock  pheasant 
dropped  into  the  fireplace.  Stubby  re- 
trieved the  bird  which  was  none  the 
worse  for  wear  and  discovered  it  was 
banded.  Records  disclosed  that  it  had 
been  released  in  the  area  in  1961. 
Stubby  released  it  and,  much  to  his 
dismay,  it  flew  on  top  of  the  chimney, 
rested  awhile  and  flew  into  the  field. 
Stubby  solved  any  future  problems  by 
attaching  a heavy  wire  mesh  to  the 
top  of  the  chimney.  — District  Game 
Protector  Leo  E.  Milford,  Portland 
Mills. 
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Backfire 

SOMERSET  COUNTY— During  in- 
spection of  predator  traps  on  Farm- 
Game  Project  No.  195,  Somerset 
County,  I was  accompanied  by  a 
deputy.  Upon  check  of  one  trap  we 
could  see  we  had  a skunk.  This  dep- 
uty stated  don’t  shoot  it,  FLIP  IT  and 
you  won’t  have  any  odor.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  showing  how  this  was  accom- 
plished, he  found  Mr.  Skunk  was  in  a 
bad  mood,  and  an  excellent  shot,  for 
he  hit  the  man  square  in  the  eye  with 
that  flowery  mist.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector J.  Burns,  Jr.,  Stoystown. 


Beaver  in  the  Corn 

WYOMING  COUNTY  - On  Sep- 
tember 16,  I received  a somewhat  un- 
usual complaint  relative  to  beaver 
damage  to  corn  on  the  Hoppe  Farm 
near  Nicholson.  The  beavers  are  cut- 
ting corn  and  hauling  it  to  where  they 
are  living  in  the  bank  along  Tunk- 
hannock  Creek.  They  go  a consider- 
able distance  into  the  field  and  cut  a 
stalk  of  corn,  after  having  passed 
dozens  of  stalks  that  are  identical  to 
the  one  cut.  About  all  that  is  eaten  is 
the  corn  off  the  ear;  very  little  of  the 
stalks  are  utilized.  Otherwise,  they 
are  quite  conservative,  cutting  the 
stalks  right  at  ground  level.— District 
Game  Protector  Phil  Sloan,  Tunkhan- 
nock,  Pa. 


GREENE  COUNTY  - There  were 
two  unusual  incidents  in  September 
concerning  birds  in  my  district.  On 
September  14  at  1:00  in  the  morning 
Deputy  Lee  Miller  was  coming  home 
from  work  and  noticed  something  on 
the  highway  ahead  of  him.  On  investi- 
gation he  noticed  that  a turkey  vulture 
was  feeding  on  a dead  animal.  This  is 
the  only  known  incident  where  this 
bird  was  seen  feeding  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  The  other  incident  con- 
cerned a phone  call  from  Dr.  Charles 
Bryner  on  the  afternoon  of  September 
29.  Dr.  Bryner  brought  it  to  my  at- 
tention that  there  were  18  red-tailed 
hawks  circling  on  the  hill  overlooking 
our  homes.  This  is  also  the  only  inci- 
dent where  this  large  a number  of 
hawks  was  seen  at  one  time  in  this 
area.— District  Game  Protector  Leslie 
V.  Haines,  Waynesburg. 


Bingo  Calls  the  Wild 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  - Deputy 
Game  Protector  Robert  Shelby  has 
found  a little  easier  way  to  kill  foxes 
than  to  set  traps.  This  spring  “Bingo" 
bought  a “Call  of  the  Wild”  and  in  his 
spare  time  this  summer  has  killed  75 
foxes.  All  but  two  were  gray  foxes.— 
District  Game  Protector  Leo  J.  Badger, 
Hartstown. 
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Don’t  Want  the  Facts 

CLINTON  COUNTY— Human  na- 
ture is  awful  funny.  Recently  when 
the  Commission  was  trying  to  get  the 
hunting  license  fee  increased  I heard 
lots  of  complaints  and  inquiries  about 
how  the  Commission  uses  its  Game 
Fund.  Just  recently  we  held  a tour 
of  the  Game  Lands  near  Lock  Haven, 
to  show  this  phase  of  the  Commission 
work  and  although  the  tour  was  well 
publicized  by  a write-up  in  the  local 
paper  and  announcements  on  the 
radio  station  only  eight  interested  per- 
sons showed  up.  It  seems  people  are 
more  interested  in  complaining  than 
finding  out  the  facts.— District  Game 
Protector  John  B.  Hancock,  Mill  Hall. 

Snake  Snack 

CENTRE  COUNTY- Deputy  Wil- 
liam Mowery  related  an  unusual  in- 
cident concerning  a raccoon  he  killed 
in  Benner  Township,  Centre  County, 
on  September  9 while  on  his  way  to 
work. 

He  came  upon  a raccoon  which 
appeared  to  have  some  rope  or  wire 
around  it.  However,  upon  closer  ob- 
servation, it  turned  out  that  the  coon 
was  feasting  on  a tasty  snack— a large 
black  snake. 

Mr.  Mowery  was  unable  to  deter- 
mine if  the  raccoon  had  killed  the 
snake,  but  felt  that  the  snake  may 
have  been  killed  on  the  road  and  Mr. 
Coon  found  a free  meal.  Guess  the 
snake  snack  wouldn’t  be  any  worse 
than  eating  live  goldfish!!!— District 
Game  Protector  Charles  M.  Laird, 
Pleasant  Gap. 


Peeping  Bear 

CLINTON  COUNTY-l  have  had 
my  share  of  bear  complaints  recently 
but  one  of  the  most  unusual  happened 
right  in  the  borough  of  Renovo.  Mrs. 
Wm.  McConaghay  had  the  experience 
of  having  a bear  for  a Peeping  Tom. 
While  ironing  clothes  and  watching 
the  late  show  on  television  in  the 
hours  after  midnight  recently,  she 
heard  noises  outside  the  house  but 
thinking  it  might  be  a dog,  paid  no 
attention.  Next  day  she  called  to  have 
me  see  where  a bear  had  stood  on  her 
metal  cellar  door,  his  paw  prints  were 
on  the  white  siding  and  even  his  wet 
nose  made  a print  on  the  picture 
window.  The  window  was  right  in 
line  with  the  television  set.  Maybe  he 
was  watching  his  better  known  cousin, 
Smokey.  — District  Game  Protector 
Charles  Keiper,  Renovo. 

Beyond  the  Call  of  Duty 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
While  out  signing  up  cooperators  in 
the  Game  Commission  Safety  Zone 
Program,  I ran  into  a little  trouble 
getting  this  one  farmer  to  go  along 
with  the  program.  While  I was  there 
he  was  having  problems  with  his  con- 
veyor belt  throwing  all  his  silage  to 
one  side  of  the  silo.  The  farmer  was 
worried  that  it  might  tip  the  silo  if  he 
kept  filling  it,  without  changing  the 
direction  of  the  silage  into  the  struc- 
ture. He  had  a few  helpers  there,  but 
they  had  a fear  of  height,  so  I volun- 
teered. After  adjusting  the  chute  and 
climbing  down,  he  readily  signed  the 
agreement.  Now  there  are  130  more 
acres  in  this  area  open  to  public 
shooting.  — District  Game  Protector 
Hans  P.  Goedeke,  Apollo. 

Corn  Eaters 

JEFFERSON  AND  CLARION 
COUNTIES  — Most  all  of  the  corn- 
fields on  State  Game  Lands  No.  54 
have  been  destroyed  by  bears.— Land 
Manager  Ed  Richards,  Brookville. 
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FIRST  GOOSE  BLIND  WINNER  was  drawn  by  Henry  S.  Gates  (right),  president  «ttj» 
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together  to  draw  and  schedule  the  1,000  winning  blind  holders. 


1 000  Names  Drawn  for  Pymatuning  Goose  Hunt 


One  thousand  names  were  drawn  at 
random  on  Friday,  October  4,  to  de- 
termine which  of  8,144  applicants 
would  be  awarded  reservations  to 
hunt  geese  on  the  controlled  shooting 
section  of  the  Pymatuning  Goose  Man- 
agement area  in  Crawford  County. 

Raymond  M.  Sickles,  Game  Com- 
mission Waterfowl  Agent  in  charge  of 
the  area,  reported  the  first  name 
drawn  from  the  rotary  drum  contain- 
ing all  applications  was  Ronald  A. 
Kleisath,  R.  D.  2,  Smethport,  Pa.  Klei- 
sath  had  listed  October  19  as  his  first 
choice.  He,  as  well  as  the  other  suc- 
cessful applicants,  was  entitled  to 
bring  three  guests  with  him  for  the 
Pymatuning  hunt. 

The  goose  hunting  season  opened 
at  the  Pymatuning  area  on  Monday, 


October  14.  There  are  no  restrictions 
on  the  number  of  hunters  who  may 
use  the  public  shooting  areas  sur- 
rounding the  refuge  but  the  controlled 
shooting  portion  was  open  only  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday mornings  of  each  week  during 
October  and  November.  All  hunters 
using  the  controlled  shooting  area  had 
to  hold  reservations  or  be  guests  of 
reservation  holders. 

Last  year  2,893  hunters  used  the  40 
blinds  or  shooting  pits  on  the  area 
and  harvested  1,296  Canada  geese 
during  the  season.  Applications  were 
received  from  over  5,000  sportsmen. 
The  highest  harvest  in  any  previous 
year  on  the  entire  Pymatuning  area 
had  been  slightly  over  500  geese. 
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Dry  Woods  Causes 
Hunting  Ban 

Extremely  dry  woodlands  and  an 
ever  increasing  fire  hazard  resulted  in 
the  temporary  suspension  of  hunting 
in  Pennsylvania  on  October  18. 

Governor  William  W.  Scranton  on 
October  17  issued  a proclamation  im- 
posing a ban  on  hunting  anywhere  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  new  proclamation 
followed  by  two  days  his  proclama- 
tion of  October  15  banning  smoking 
or  building  of  fires  in  or  within  200 
feet  of  woodlands.  The  proclamation 
became  effective  at  12  o’clock  noon, 
Eastern  Standard  Time , Friday,  Octo- 
ber 18. 

According  to  M.  J.  Golden,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  the  proclamation 
made  it  unlawful  for  any  person.  . . . 

* To  hunt  any  wild  bird  or  animal, 
protected  or  unprotected.  The  open 
seasons  on  mourning  doves,  water- 
fowl,  Wilson’s  snipe,  rails  and  galli- 
nules,  woodcock  and  deer  (with  bow 
and  arrow)  were  temporarily  closed. 
It  was  also  unlawful  to  hunt  any  un- 
protected bird  or  animal,  such  as 
crows,  foxes,  raccoons,  woodchucks, 
skunks  or  opossums. 

0 To  trap  for  any  animal. 

* To  give  field  training  to  dogs. 

° To  hold  field  trials. 

* To  hunt  on  regulated  shooting 
grounds. 

The  Game  Commission’s  Executive 
Director  said  all  Game  Protectors, 
Deputy  Game  Protectors,  and  other 
Commission  field  officers  were  issued 
orders  to  support  and  enforce  the 
Governor’s  proclamation.  The  Act  of 
May  12,  1925,  which  was  signed  into 
Public  Law  590  by  Governor  Gifford 
Pinehot  gave  Pennsylvania  governors 
the  legal  authority  to  issue  forest  fire 
prevention  proclamations.  It  provides 
for  fines  up  to  $100  plus  costs  for 
anyone  convicted  before  a magistrate, 
alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace  of 
violating  provisions  of  the  proclama- 
tion. Golden  said  all  Commission  offi- 


cers were  instructed  to  arrest  anyone 
apprehended  in  the  act  of  wilfully 
smoking,  setting  fires,  hunting  or  trap- 
ping during  the  time  the  proclamation 
was  in  effect. 

Game  Protectors  were  also  ordered 
to  step  up  patrols  of  forested  areas  to 
assist  in  forest  fire  detection  and  pre- 
vention. All  Game  Commission  ve- 
hicles were  equipped  with  emergency 
fire  fighting  equipment.  The  Commis- 
sion’s state-wide  radio  system  was  also 
on  a standby  alert  for  use  if  and  when 
requested  by  District  Foresters  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters. 

Executive  Director  Golden  ex- 
pressed regret  that  conditions  caused 
the  temporary  closing  of  existing  hunt- 
ing seasons  and  threatened  a postpone- 
ment of  Pennsylvania’s  1963  small 
game  hunting  season  which  was  due 
to  open  November  2. 

The  last  state-wide  hunting  ban  oc- 
curred under  similar  drought  condi- 
tions in  1952  when  Governor  John  S. 
Fine  issued  a proclamation  closing 
every  county  in  the  state  on  October 
30,  two  days  before  the  small  game 
season  was  scheduled  to  open.  When 
sufficient  rainfall  alleviated  conditions, 
16  northwestern  counties  were  opened 
to  hunting  on  November  8 and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  state  was  opened  on 
November  11.  The  Game  Commission 
held  special  meetings  on  November 
14  and  20  of  1952  to  take  action  ex- 
tending the  hunting  season  on  water- 
fowl  ( December  15-20 ) and  on  ruffed 
grouse,  rabbits,  ring-necked  pheasants 
and  squirrels  ( December  22-27,  ex- 
cept Christmas  Day). 


Changing  Your  Address? 
Don't  Forget  GAME  NEWS 

The  Post  Office  will  not  forward 
copies  unless  you  pay  extra  postage 
and  we  cannot  replace  lost  copies.  SO 
PLEASE  ...  at  least  six  weeks  before 
the  first  issue  to  go  to  the  new  address, 
send  us  your  name,  new  address  includ- 
ing zip  code,  and  your  old  address.  Mail 
to  GAME  NEWS,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17120. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  OUTDOOR  WRITERS  elected  new  officers  at  their  fall  workshop  in 
Parlaman,  Franklin,  director. 


Pennsylvania  Game  Protectors  Break  Up  Deer  Poaching  Ring; 
Nine  Men  Fined  Over  $8,000 


Nine  men  were  arrested  October  4 
by  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  They  were  charged  with 
illegal  killing,  possession  and  sale  of 
deer.  Penalties  amounting  to  about 
$8,000  have  been  collected  or  levied 
against  the  group. 

James  M.  Petrole,  13  E.  Market 
Street,  Trescow;  Richard  J.  Matsko, 
93  N.  Tamaqua  Street,  McAdoo;  and 
Kenneth  C.  Kurland,  2 Bridge  Street, 
McAdoo,  were  fined  $800  each  for  the 
illegal  killing  and  sale  of  deer.  Wil- 
liam Titus,  R.  D.  2,  Tamaqua,  was 
arraigned  before  Justice  of  the  Peace 
James  F.  Lutz,  R.  D.  2,  Tamaqua, 
pled  guilty  to  the  possession  and  sale 
of  illegal  deer  and  was  committed  to 
the  Schuylkill  County  Jail  for  1,618 
days  in  lieu  of  paying  his  fine.  Earl 
Titus  R.  D.  2,  Tamaqua,  and  William 
Hinkle,  R.  D.  1,  Weatherly,  also  were 
charged  with  illegal  possession  and 
sale  of  deer.  Titus  posted  bond  for 


$1,900  while  Hinkle  paid  fines  total- 
ling $1,600. 

Other  men  arrested  at  the  same 
time  included  Jerome  Palka,  R.  D.  1, 
Weatherly,  fined  $300  for  possession 
and  sale  of  illegal  deer,  and  Robert 
Martin,  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  William 
Shearer,  Philadelphia.  The  latter  two 
men  were  held  for  further  investiga- 
tion by  Game  Commission  officers. 

“Successful  conclusion  of  this  case,” 
said  T.  F.  Bell,  Chief  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  Division  of  Law  En- 
forcement, “will  mark  another  step  in 
the  Commission’s  determination  to 
break  up  the  commercialization  of 
deer.  This  situation  appears  to  be 
prevalent  in  northeastern  Pennsylva- 
nia. Within  the  past  two  years,  we 
have  successfully  concluded  major 
cases  involving  the  killing  and  selling 
of  deer  in  Northampton,  Monroe, 
Montgomery,  Philadelphia,  Carbon 
and  Schuylkill  Counties.  This  deter- 
mined effort  will  be  continued. 
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PGC  Photos  by  George  Harrison 

PENNSYLVANIA  FEDERATION  OF  SPORTSMEN'S  CLUBS  held  their  fall  meeting  in 
Williamsport  on  September  27  and  28.  President  Carl  A.  White,  Avonmore  (center), 
directed  the  proceedings  as  officers  and  directors  assisted.  Among  noteworthy  game  topics 
discussed  were  bounty,  propagation,  spotlighting,  restocking  of  rabbits,  and  pesticides. 


SAMPLE  POSTER  drawn  by  Charles  Bed- 
nar,  a former  student  at  the  Frazier  High 
School  of  Perryopolis,  shows  the  type  of 
material  that  the  Federated  Sportsmen  hope 
to  receive  in  their  wildlife  poster  contest. 


Federation  to  Sponsor 
Poster  Contest 

At  its  convention  in  Williamsport 
on  September  27  and  28,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
established  an  audio-visual  program 
featuring  a conservation  poster  contest. 

Walter  Murphy,  of  Perryopolis, 
Chairman  of  the  Audio-Visual  Com- 
mittee, reported  that  the  contest  was 
to  be  conducted  on  a division  level 
only  in  schools  that  were  willing  to 
cooperate.  Winning  posters  will  be 
displayed  at  the  Federation’s  fall, 
1964,  convention. 

Murphy  pointed  out  that  each  of 
the  eight  Federation  Divisions  have 
received  copies  of  the  contest  outline 
and  that  they  would  carry  on  by  ap- 
pointing their  own  audio-visual  chair- 
man. 

“The  most  important  purpose  of  this 
state-wide  program,”  said  Murphy,  “is 
to  encourage  the  use  of  conservation 
films,  slides  and  film  strips  and  other 
material  as  a conservation  education 
program.” 
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Highway  Procedures  Changed 
To  Help  Fish  and  Game 

A way  has  been  opened  for  state 
fish  and  game  agencies  to  have  a 
greater  role  in  determining  the  loca- 
tion of  Federally  assisted  highways 
and  roads  in  order  to  protect  streams, 
lakes,  and  wildlife  habitat  from  fur- 
ther unnecessary  destruction. 

A new  regulation,  issued  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administrator,  is  the 
result  of  work  by  Senator  Lee  Metcalf 
(Mont.)  and  Congressman  John  D. 
Dingell  (Mich.).  Both  have  reports 
from  many  states  showing  the  destruc- 
tion of  natural  streams  by  channel 
straightening,  gravel  removal,  and 
land  fills.  In  other  areas  highways 
have  blocked  traditional  big  game  mi- 
gration routes,  have  caused  the  drain- 
ing and  filling  of  wetlands,  and  be- 
cause of  limited-access  specifications, 
have  virtually  isolated  scenic  and  nat- 
ural areas  used  by  recreationists.  In 
most  states,  fish  and  game  depart- 
ments were  given  no  opportunity  to 
view  road  plans  and  to  comment  on 
them  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
servation. 

Under  the  regulation,  division  engi- 
neers of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
are  required  to  furnish  the  Washing- 
ton office  with  copies  of  agreements 
between  the  highway  and  fish  and 
game  agencies  in  each  state  as  to  the 
procedures  for  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination between  such  agencies  in 
adopting  plans  for  construction  of 
highway  projects  which  affect  fish  and 
wildlife  resources.”  Highway  depart- 
merits  must  consult  with  the  fish  and 
game  agencies  and  solicit  their  com- 
ments on  fish  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion aspects.  When  the  two  agencies 
have  a difference  of  opinion,  their 
views  must  be  included  in  all  project 
reports  forwarded  for  Washington 
approval.  The  steps  proposed  to  over- 
come or  lessen  damage  will  have  to  be 
spelled  out  in  each  highway  project 
report. 


DR.  JOHN  L.  GEORGE 

John  George  Accepts 
Wildlife  Post  at  University 

Dr.  John  L.  George,  Research  Staff 
Specialist  for  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  since  1958,  has 
been  named  Associate  Professor  of 
Wildlife  Management  in  the  School  of 
Forestry  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. 

In  this  capacity  he  will  be  the  Uni- 
versity’s director  of  educational  and 
research  programs  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment and  serve  as  assistant  leader  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wild- 
life Research  Unit,  headed  by  Dr. 
James  S.  Lindzey  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

A native  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  he  re- 
ceived his  bachelor  of  science  in  for- 
estry and  wildlife  management  from 
the  School  of  Natural  Resources  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1939. 
He  acquired  his  master  of  science  and 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree  in  zool- 
ogy through  the  graduate  school  at 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Before  coming  to  Penn  State  George 
was  Research  Staff  Specialist  for  pesti- 
cide-wildlife relations  and  animal  dep- 
redations control  studies  at  the  central 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  in  Washington. 
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Photos  hy  Blair  Shore 

AFTERMATH  OF  A TRAGEDY  in  Huntingdon  County.  State  Police  investigate  the  wreck- 
age of  the  Welsh  station  wagon  (left)  and  the  McQuait  sedan  at  the  scene  of  the  accident 
on  October  7 in  Shade  Valley.  Two  were  killed  and  three  others  seriously  injured. 


Double  Fatality  Follows  Illegal  Slaying  of  Deer 


Two  brothers  were  killed  and  three 
other  persons,  including  two  State 
Game  Protectors,  were  seriously  in- 
jured and  hospitalized  due  to  a head- 
on  crash  on  the  morning  of  October  7 
in  Shade  Valley,  north  of  Shade  Gap 
in  Huntingdon  County. 

The  traffic  fatality  came  as  the  re- 
sult of  spotlight  killing  of  a large  deer 
in  Tell  Township. 

One  of  the  jacklighters,  Ronald  Mc- 
Quait, 22,  Hustontown,  R.  D.,  Fulton 
County,  was  instantly  killed  behind 
the  wheel  of  his  car  in  the  Route  35 
crash. 

His  brother,  Robert  Gail  McQuait, 
21,  Three  Springs,  R.  D.,  Huntingdon 
County,  was  critically  injured  in  the 
accident  five  miles  north  of  Shade 
Gap  and  died  at  7 a.m.  October  7 in 
the  J.  C.  Blair  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Huntingdon.  Time  of  the  accident  was 
set  at  12:05  a.m.  Monday. 

Seriously  injured  in  the  two-vehicle 
accident  were: 

Lloyd  Burton  Welch,  51,  Three 
Springs,  a District  Game  Protector; 
William  D.  Horton,  33,  Orbisonia, 
Deputy  Game  Protector;  and  Earl 
Richard  Downin,  17,  Hustontown,  a 
sophomore  at  Forbes  Road  High 


School. 

Supervisor  William  A.  Hodge,  South- 
central  Division,  State  Game  Com- 
mission, and  District  Game  Protector 
Richard  Furry,  both  of  Huntingdon, 
along  with  State  Police  investigated 
the  case,  particularly  the  Game  Law 
violation. 

Investigation  showed  that  the  Mc- 
Quait brothers  and  Downin  had  killed 
a large  six-point  buck  which  was 
placed  in  the  trunk  of  Ronald’s  1950 
Chevrolet  two-door  sedan. 

Game  Protectors  Welch  and  Horton 
were  sitting  in  Welch’s  1963  Chevro- 
let station  wagon  on  a private  road  in 
a field  about  one-quarter  of  a mile 
north  of  the  Bernard  McMath  farm. 
They  were  investigating  constant  com- 
plaints about  the  illegal  killing  of  deer 
in  Dublin  and  Tell  Townships.  Hear- 
ing a shot  to  the  south  of  them,  Welch 
started  south  on  Route  35,  traveling 
about  20-30  m.p.h. 

Soon  after  passing  the  Bernard  Mc- 
Math residence,  Welch  said  that  Hor- 
ton shouted  “look  out”  and  at  that 
instant  the  Welch  station  wagon  and 
the  McQuait  car,  traveling  north  with- 
out lights,  came  together  head  on  with 
a terrific  impact. 
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The  force  of  the  impact  was  so 
great  that  the  150-pound  freshly-killed 
buck  was  hurled  through  the  trunk 
and  rear  seat  into  the  car  with  such 
momentum  that  it  tore  the  front  seat 
from  the  floor  and  slammed  against 
the  heads  and  necks  of  the  three  men. 

The  large  animal  was  found  length- 
wise atop  the  front  seat,  pinning  the 
three  occupants,  the  McQuait  brothers 
and  Downin,  against  the  car’s  dash. 
The  deer’s  large  antlers  were  back  of 
the  driver’s  head. 

It  is  a mystery  as  to  whether  in- 
juries received  in  the  actual  head-on 
crash  or  injuries  received  when  the 
three  were  hit  by  the  deer  caused  the 
deaths  of  the  brothers  and  the  serious 
injury  of  Downin. 

Welch  suffered  a fractured  right 
ankle  and  a fracture  of  the  right  hip. 
The  Game  Protector  had  a 410  pistol 
in  the  seat  beside  him  and  it  exploded 
upon  impact  sending  its  full  charge 
of  No.  6 shot  into  the  Game  Protec- 
tor’s hip.  It  has  not  been  ascertained 
whether  the  shot  fractured  his  hip  or 
whether  it  was  due  to  the  car  acci- 
dent itself. 

Horton  suffered  a cerebral  concus- 
sion and  extensive  lacerations  of  the 
head,  face  and  both  legs.  He  bled 
profusely.  Despite  the  fact  that  he 
was  seriously  injured  he  pulled  the 
deer  from  the  left  door  of  the  Mc- 
Quait car,  took  critically  injured  Rob- 
ert McQuait  and  seriously  injured 
Downin  from  the  vehicle  and  placed 
them  along  the  side  of  the  highway. 
He  was  near  exhaustion  when  Bernard 
and  John  McMath  arrived  on  the 
scene  from  their  homes  nearby. 

Two  ambulances  were  summoned 
at  once.  The  Ott  ambulance  took 
Welch,  Downin  and  Horton  to  the 
hospital,  while  Robert  McQuait  was 
rushed  to  the  hospital  in  the  Three 
Springs  firemen’s  ambulance. 

Ronald  McQuait,  father  of  three 
small  children,  died  of  a fractured 
neck,  a crushed  chest,  lacerations  of 
the  jaw  and  a fractured  jaw. 

His  brother,  Robert,  father  of  an 


eight-month-old  son,  Bobbie  Eugene, 
died  of  a severe  brain  injury  and  mul- 
tiple lacerations  of  the  face  and  body. 
He  was  listed  as  “very  critical”  from 
the  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

Downin  has  a cerebral  concussion 
and  contusions  of  the  head  and  face. 
Horton’s  injuries  include  a cerebral 
concussion,  extensive  lacerations  of 
the  head,  face  and  both  legs. 

There  were  no  skid  marks  on  the 
highway  at  the  scene  of  the  crash,  in- 
dicating that  the  vehicles  hit  with 
great  force.  The  Welch  car  was  in  its 
lane  of  travel,  according  to  police. 
Both  vehicles  were  demolished,  dam- 
age to  the  station  wagon  being  about 
$3,000  and  to  the  sedan  about  $100. 

Game  Commission  officials  said  that 
Robert  McQuait  had  his  hunting  li- 
cense suspended  last  year  until  Au- 
gust 31, 1966,  for  Game  Law  violations. 

Both  Welch  and  Horton  were  in 
full  uniform.  A loaded  Winchester 
Model  94,  30-30  rifle,  was  found  in 
the  McQuait  car,  along  with  a spot- 
light. The  rifle  belonged  to  McQuait  s 
brother,  Ernest,  19. 

Horton  said  there  were  no  lights  on 
the  oncoming  McQuait  car.  He  added 
that  he  saw  nothing  on  the  highway 
and  then  “all  of  a sudden  there  it  was 
and  there  was  a crash.”  Horton  said 
that  the  lights  on  the  station  wagon 
were  burning  and  Welch  said  they 
were  on  low  beam. 

THE  DEER  that  motivated  the  tragic  mis- 
hap in  Shade  Valley  in  Huntingdon  County 
on  October  7.  This  buck  was  spotlighted 
and  killed  illegally,  loaded  in  the  McQuait 
sedan  and  thrown  through  the  car  upon 
impact,  pinning  the  three  occupants  against 
the  car's  dash.  Photo  by  Blair  Shore 
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PANCAKES  BY  THE  THOUSANDS  brought  these  hunters  representing  several  states  to 
the  famous  pancake  fry  at  Sykesville.  This  photo  was  taken  during  the  1961  fry  when 
more  than  5,000  hunters  stopped  for  this  big  event. 


Hunters'  Pancake  Fry  at  Sykesville 


One  of  the  extracurricular  features 
of  the  1963  Pennsylvania  buck  season 
will  be  the  big,  annual  pancake  fry 
for  hunters  staged  at  Sykesville  in 
Jefferson  County  by  the  sponsoring 
Lions  Club  and  some  400  towns- 
people. This  is  a three-day  event  to 
offer  hospitality  and  lots  of  “grub”  to 
the  thousands  of  buck  hunters  passing 
through  Sykesville  the  weekend  prior 
to  opening  day  in  Pennsylvania. 

Originated  in  1954,  this  event  has 
grown  from  a small  beginning  to  be- 
come the  biggest  pancake  fry  in  east- 
ern U.  S.  A.  Because  it  caters  mainly 
to  what  Sykesvillers  know  as  the  best 
sportsmen  in  the  world— Pennsylvania 
white-tailed  buck  hunters. 

During  the  years  this  event  has 
grown  from  a patronage  list  of  390  in 
1954  to  a total  of  5,896  last  year.  Spon- 
sors are  preparing  for  well  over  6,000 
in  the  current  season. 


One  reason  for  its  popularity  is  the 
slogan  adopted  at  the  outset  and  still 
the  well-known  byword,  “All  You  Can 
Eat  for  a Buck.”  And  this  means  just 
what  it  says.  No  hunter  has  ever  been 
denied  as  many  Aunt  Jemimas  and  as 
much  homemade  pork  sausage  and 
syrup  as  he  can  pack  away.  Many 
have  tried  to  stump  the  supply  but 
failed. 

The  registry  list  contains  patrons 
from  some  350  towns  and  cities  and  a 
total  of  12  states.  Many  have  returned 
year  after  year  from  the  first  fry  to 
the  last. 

Proceeds  from  the  annual  events 
have  been  earmarked  for  the  Lions’ 
many  charitable  and  civic  endeavors. 
They  have  been  a big  factor  in  the 
construction,  in  1960,  of  a fine  new 
community  building,  known  as  Town 
Hall,  in  the  center  of  town  and  right 
on  Route  119.  This  new  facility  is 
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where  all  the  pancake  equipment  is 
located— a battery  of  eight  big  auto- 
matic electric  griddles  and  sausage 
frying  equipment  as  well  as  hundreds 
of  other  frying  skillets  and  kitchen 
equipment  necessary  to  “produce  the 
goods”  for  hungry  hunters. 

The  new  building  has  been  dubbed 
“the  house  that  pancakes  built.” 

Thus,  the  many  buck  hunters  who 
have  patronized  this  community-wide 
event,  can  well  feel  proud  to  have  had 
a part  in  helping  a small  town  find  its 
place  in  serving  the  annual  parade  of 
sportsmen  on  their  way  to  camps  in 
Pennsylvania’s  big  game  lands. 

This  year  a night  “shift  will  again 
be  included  so  that  ’round  the  clock 
service  can  be  offered  throughout  the 
three-day  festival.  Opening  at  11  a.m. 
on  Friday,  November  29,  the  doors 
will  never  be  closed  until  Monday 
morning,  December  2,  just  as  the  1963 
buck  season  swings  into  action. 

This  all-night  feature  is  aimed  at 
serving  the  many  hunters  who  travel 
at  night  toward  their  camps.  Thus, 
they  can  stop  in  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  throughout  the  three-day 
period. 

Last  year  3,330  pounds  of  sausage 
were  used  in  the  event  as  well  as  more 
than  a ton  of  griddle  cake  flours,  200 
pounds  of  butter,  175  pounds  of  coffee, 
135  gallons  of  syrup  and  many  minor 
items  to  round  out  the  menu. 

Each  patron  is  given  an  evergreen 
seedling  tree  as  a favor.  These  are 
packaged  in  plastic  bags  and  peat 
moss,  ready  for  planting  and  as  they 
grow  they  serve  as  constant  remind- 
ers of  the  Sykesville  Pancake  Fry. 

Every  hunter  who  stops  at  the  fry 
this  year  will  be  assured  of  seeing  at 
least  one  fine,  big  buck.  He’ll  be  the 
main  attraction  at  the  entrance,  live, 
from  the  nearby  attraction  known  as 
Sher-Dea-Lin  and  its  owner  Dean 
Shrecongost. 

Services  provided,  in  addition  to  the 
griddle  feast  include  a bulletin  board 
for  hunters’  messages,  information 
service,  free  literature,  camp  rosters, 
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maps,  etc. 

Sykesville  becomes  a beehive  of 
activity  come  the  weekend  prior  to 
buck  season.  Hunters  have  become 
accustomed  to  making  this  their  final 
stop  before  entering  the  wilds. 

All  through  the  week  preceding  the 
event  practically  every  resident  of  the 
town’s  1,600  persons  has  a part  in  the 
preparations.  There’s  the  tree  bee,  the 
sausage  bee,  the  patty  bee  and  the 
numerous  work  bees  that  go  into 
readying  the  town  for  its  guests. 

“Warm-up”  time  comes  at  lunch 
period  each  year  on  Friday  of  the 
event  when  all  the  local  school  stu- 
dents are  served  at  about  a quarter 
a head. 

It’s  grown  into  a big-time  operation. 
The  only  one  of  its  kind  designed  with 
hunters  in  mind. 

At  peak  hours  during  this  pre-sea- 
son  weekend,  cars  of  hunters  travel 
through  town  almost  bumper-to- 
bumper  on  Route  119.  Many  have 
altered  their  courses  of  travel  from 
other  routes  so  as  to  travel  this  well- 
known  hunters’  path  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  pancake  stop  at  Sykes- 
ville. Hunters  should  try  to  avoid  peak 
eating  hours.  On  Saturday  4 to  8 p.m. 
and  Sunday  11  a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  a wait- 
ing line  has  extended  half  a block 
from  the  entrance. 

A BATTERY  of  batter  mixers  in  action. 
Last  year  more  than  a ton  of  griddle  cake 
flour  was  used  for  the  three-day  event.  In 
addition,  3,330  pounds  of  sausage,  200  pounds 
of  butter,  175  pounds  of  coffee  and  135  gal- 
lons of  syrup  were  used  at  Sykesville. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

RESIDENT  AND  NONRESIDENT  HUNTERS’  LICENSES  ISSUED  BY  COUNTY 


RESIDENT  NONRESIDENT 


COUNTIES  1961  1962  1961  1962 


D.V.  D.V. 

Adams  , 8,075  ( 2)  7,977  ( 2)  895  922 

Allegheny  71,691  ( 48)  71,112  ( 52)  196  179 

Armstrong  12,928  ( 10)  12,987  ( 7)  212  211 

Beaver  17,105  ( 12)  17,056  ( 12)  437  506 

Bedford  9,743  ( 9) 9,518  ( 7) 1,060 976 

Berks  25,778  ( 27)  25,531  (26)  74  108 

Blair  18,053  ( 21)  17,927  ( 22)  305  324 

Bradford  10,081  ( 8)  10,175  ( 8)  933  930 

Bucks  18,097  ( 13)  19,344  ( 11)  926  971 

Butler  15,495  ( 19) 15,625  ( 14)  220  262 


Cambria  23,293  ( 23)  22,663  ( 24)  516  602 

Cameron  1,954  ( 3)  1,902  ( 2)  369  283 

Carbon  6,917  ( 15)  6,960  ( 14)  155  181 

Centre  13,966  ( 5)  14,003  ( 7)  300  310 

Chester  18,444  ( 10) 17,811  ( 10) 1,167  1,150 


Clarion  9,278  ( 9)  9,554  ( 10)  1,318  1,430 

Clearfield  15,017  ( 27)  14,773  ( 27)  1,034  993 

Clinton  8,426  ( 13)  7,970  ( 12)  280  310 

Columbia  9,267  ( 3)  9,238  ( 4)  103  139 

Crawford  14,174  ( 22) 14,062  ( 24)  1,598  1,595 


Cumberland  _ — 17,798  ( 12)  17,952  ( 8)  99  64 

Dauphin  20,625  ( 32)  20,084  ( 24)  205  238 

Delaware  13,364  ( 14)  13,492  ( 19)  282  254 

Elk  7,095  ( 3)  7,051  ( 3)  577  473 

Erie  24,103  ( 22) 24,867  ( 19) 1,219  1,294 


Fayette  16,940  ( 30)  15,860  ( 28)  412  398 

Forest  _ 2,241  ( 6)  2,172  ( 6)  822  743 

Franklin  13,668  ( 5)  13,908  ( 4)  754  843 

Fulton  2,718  ( 8)  2,689  ( 11)  291  287 

Greene  4,928  ( 6)  4,931  ( 5)  249  299 


Huntingdon  8,790  ( 26)  8,623  ( 13)  427  444 

Indiana  11,970  ( 9)  11,776  ( 8)  445  499 

Jefferson  10,693  ( 20)  10,783  ( 18)  946  943 

Juniata  4,199  ( 1)  3,978  ( 2)  127  145 

Lackawanna  14,631  ( 18)  14,915  ( 16)  330  361 


Lancaster  31,686  ( 23)  31,635  ( 18)  211  222 

Lawrence  11,330  ( 7)  10,742  ( 9)  2,179  2,218 

Lebanon  11,628  ( 10)  11,543  ( 10)  65  79 

Lehigh  16,392  ( 12)  16,465  ( 14)  91  164 

Luzerne  28,012  ( 43)  28,168  ( 24)  831  850 


Lycoming  18,725  ( 20)  18,198  ( 17)  399  385 

McKean  9,439  ( 7)  9,720  ( 7)  1,761  1,908 

Mercer  16,625  ( 7)  16,568  ( 10)  3,304  3,315 

Mifflin  8,495  ( 11)  8,192  ( 9)  190  225 

Monroe  7,918  ( 8) 7,813  ( 10)  754  848 


Montgomery  26,452  ( 8)  25,961  ( 11)  83  111 

Montour  2,438  ( 4)  2,345  ( 4)  22  14 

Northampton  16,534  ( 14)  16,314  ( 10)  870  975 

Northumberland  13,383  ( 15)  13,424  ( 16)  128  138 

Perry  5,471  ( 3)  5,607  ( 5)  53  69 


Philadelphia  25,991  ( 16)  25,518  ( 18)  940  972 

Pike  3,982  ( 6)  4,212  ( 6)  2,451  2,555 

Potter  4,041  ( 9)  4,032  ( 10)  1,355  1,355 

Schuylkill  19,484  ( 19)  19,352  ( 21)  213  250 

Snyder  4,645  ( 8)  4,698  (8)  59  58 


Somerset  12,865  ( 21)  12,137  ( 19)  633  699 

Sullivan  1,996  ( 3)  2,103  ( 3)  114  121 

Susquehanna  5,079  ( 2)  5,070  (4)  685  769 

Tioga  8,436  ( 5)  8,537  ( 6)  874  967 

Union  4,643  ( 5)  4,118  ( 8) U5 122 


Venango  10,683  ( 13)  10,415  ( 10)  1,144  1,257 

Warren  7,423  ( 10)  7,243  ( 9)  1,627  1,673 

Washington  21,702  ( 21)  21,571  ( 19)  809  799 

Wayne  5,299  ( 10)  5,377  ( 10)  1,015  1,110 

Westmoreland  37,147  ( 28)  37,002  ( 29)  237  258 


Wyoming  3,343  ( 1)  3,580  ( 1)  142  176 

York  29,250  ( 13)  28,747  ( 12)  1,515  1,752 

Dept,  of  Revenue  1,264  ( 0) 1,300  ( 0) 2,517 2,791 


Totals  933,346  (893)°  926,976  (846)°  46,699°°  48,872°° 


° The  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  “Free  Licenses”  issued  to  Resident  Disabled  War  Veterans,  which 
are  indicated  in  column  of  “Resident  Licenses.” 

°°  Includes  Alien  Nonresident  Hunters’  Licenses  as  follows:  1961,  21;  1962,  23. 
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Commission  Field  Survey  Shows  Slight  Drop  in  Turkey  Broods 


Pennsylvania  wild  turkey  brood 
counts  by  Game  Commission  field  offi- 
cers show  a slight  drop  from  1962. 
The  greatest  decrease  occurred  in 
southwestern  counties,  while  brood 
size  increased  slightly  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

Results  of  a survey  conducted  from 
May  through  August  by  jerry  Wunz, 
Game  Biologist  in  charge  of  the  Com- 
mission’s wild  turkey  study,  shows  457 
broods  were  sighted  by  District  Game 
Protectors  this  summer.  The  average 
size  of  the  broods  was  7.06  poults. 
Last  year  field  officers  observed  492 
broods  with  an  average  size  of  7.86 
poults. 

Wunz  reported  the  number  of 
broods  seen  in  northcentral  counties, 
heartland  of  Pennsylvania’s  wild  tur- 
key range,  was  similar  to  previous 
years.  Field  officers  in  this  10-county 
region  sighted  203  broods  this  sum- 
mer with  an  average  size  of  7.26  young 
turkeys.  Last  year  they  observed  204 
broods  averaging  8.38  poults.  Wunz 
added,  “From  other  information  gath- 
ered in  the  field,  we  can  expect  to 
have  a reduced  but  adequate  turkey 
population  in  the  southern  portions, 
such  as  southern  Cameron,  Clinton 
and  Clearfield  Counties,  of  this  region. 
We  can  expect  a good  population, 
however,  in  the  northern  hardwood 
forest  areas  to  the  north,  northeast  and 
northwest  of  the  counties.” 


FIRST  ANNUAL  AWARD  of  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania  Duck  Hunting  Association  was 
presented  to  C.  E.  "Ed"  Palmer  (second 
from  left)  for  "a  lifetime  of  conservation 
and  sportsmanship."  The  award  was  given 
at  a dinner  in  Palmer's  honor  on  October  7 
in  Erie.  Left  to  right  are  Robert  Palmer, 
president  of  the  group;  C.  E.  Palmer;  Ted 
Schuyler,  who  presented  the  trophy;  and 
Jack  Sweet,  trophy  artist. 


Game  Commission  spokesmen 
pointed  out  that  the  summer  survey 
of  wild  turkey  broods  is  not  neces- 
sarily a complete  indication  of  fall 
populations.  They  said  no  prediction 
on  hunting  season  success  could  be 
made  until  fall  population  reports 
were  received  from  field  officers.  These 
reports  are  now  being  compiled  and 
results  will  be  released  later. 


Boone  and  Crockett  Competition  Closes  December  31 

The  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  announced  recently  that  competition  for  the 
eleventh  North  American  Big  Game  Competition  will  close  on  December  31. 

Trophies  taken  during  any  year  are  eligible  for  the  1963  competition  pro- 
vided that  they  have  not  been  entered  in  any  previous  competitions  or  are 
listed  in  editions  of  “Records  of  North  American  Big  Game,”  and  further  that 

the  trophy  was  taken  in  fair  chase.  t A , . 

Entrants  must  submit  a completed  Boone  and  Crockett  Chart  on  trophies 
which  meet  the  minimum  score  requirements.  These  requirements  and  charts 
are  available  from  Mrs.  Grancel  Fitz,  Secretary,  5 Tudor  City  Place  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10017.  Trophies  are  not  to  be  shipped  unless  instructed  to  do  so. 

Official  measurers  for  the  competition  can  be  found  in  each  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission’s  six  field  division  offices. 
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TIPS  -FOR  WONT-ERS 


Check  the  screws  on  your  scope 
sight  to  see  that  they  are  tight  be- 
fore the  gun  is  used  as  a light  jar 
or  weather  change  can  loosen  the 
screws.  Then  the  gun  will  not  shoot 
true.— Owen  Penfield  Fox 


Mare  Than  Any  Two 

Pennsylvania  has  more  licensed  bow 
hunters  (66,045)  than  any  two  other 
states  in  the  nation. 


SAYS  THE  Q 
COURT  1 

Don’t  Shoot  That  Second  Deer 

WHEN  there  is  a dispute  over 
who  killed  a deer,  any  claim- 
ant shoots  another  at  his  peril. 

He  may  be  guilty  of  violating  the 
Game  Law,  the  Court  said  in  Com- 
monwealth vs.  Hayes,  3 D.  & C.  473, 
Clearfield  County,  1923. 

Three  hunters,  including  the  de- 
fendant, claimed  the  deer,  but  when 
an  arbiter  awarded  it  to  another  the 
defendant  killed  another  deer  and 
was  arrested. 

“A  hunter  who  takes  part  in  the 
shooting  of  a deer  under  such  a 
state  of  facts  that  he  claims  the 
deer,  which  is  awarded  by  some 
person  agreed  upon  to  another, 
where  he  proceeds  to  kill  another 
deer  is  acting  at  his  peril.”  Judge 
Bell  wrote  in  his  opinion.  He  is  “not 
protected  by  the  award  of  the  first 
deer  to  another,”  the  Court  ex- 
plained, “nor  is  there  any  existing 
custom  recognized  by  the  law  that 
the  person  in  possession  of  the  deer 
at  the  time  of  its  death  is  the  one 
who  killed  it  .’’—John  Sullivan 


BOOK  MOTES... 

If  you  are  considering  a trip  or  vacation  in  the  Poconos  of  Pennsylvania  you 
might  want  to  read  “The  Poconos”  by  Thomas  H.  Knepp  first.  This  146-page 
booklet  is  filled  with  color  and  black  and  white  pictures  along  with  brief 
descriptions  of  scenic  and  historic  attractions  in  this  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania wonderland. 

The  paper-bound  handbook  type  guide  provides  information  on  how  to  get  to 
the  Poconos,  physical  features  of  the  area,  history,  things  to  do  and  see,  summer 
camps,  seasons  of  the  year,  hunting  and  fishing,  churches,  towns  and  wildlife. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  “The  Poconos.”  The  first  two  appearing  in  1956 
and  1959. 

No  doubt  about  it,  the  information  found  in  this  publication  will  be  of  con- 
siderable help  to  people  planning  a visit  to  the  Pocono  Mountain  area. 

Copies  are  available  for  $1.25  each  from  the  author,  Thomas  H.  Knepp, 
706  Scott  Street,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
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An  Open  Letter  to  Turkey  Hunters 


Dear  Turkey  Hunter:  . , 

It  seems  we  are  continually  asking  favors  of  you,  but  there  are  some  jobs 
that  are  too  big  for  us  to  do  without  your  help.  One  of  these  is  finding  out 
what  happens  to  the  game  birds  stocked  from  the  Game  Farms  supported  by 
your  hunting  license  fees.  We  need  to  know  how,  when  and  where  to  stock 
these  birds  to  get  the  best  benefit  from  your  investment. 

Everyone  knows  the  best  way  to  find  this  out  is  to  put  bands  on  them  betore 
they  are  released.  We’ve  done  this  and  many  of  you  have  cooperated  by 
sending  in  band  numbers.  But  others  haven  t bothered  and  we  begin  to 
wonder  if  the  band  returns  we  receive  are  a measure  of  actual  survival  of 
these  birds,  or  are  merely  a measure  of  hunters  interested  enough  to  help  in 
perpetuating  their  sport.  While  it  is  nice  to  know  how  many  interested 
hunters  we  have,  it  is  essential  that  we  get  reports  on  all  banded  turkeys. 

From  some  counties  where  banded  turkeys  were  released,  the  returns  have 
been  so  low  we  question  if  it  is  worth  stocking  there  any  more.  We  suspect 
the  harvest  of  these  stocked  birds  here  is  greater  than  the  actual  bands 
returned  would  indicate,  but  the  only  way  you  can  prove  it  to  us  is  by  re- 


porting bands.  . ., 

How  can  you  help?  Each  band  has  a number  and  instructions  to  Notify 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  printed  on  it.  Either  contact 
your  local  Game  Protector  or,  preferably,  send  the  number  directly  to  the 
Division  of  Research,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  Please  specify  whether  the  bird  was  shot  or  found  dead,  the  date  and  the 
location  by  the  distance  and  direction  from  the  nearest  town  (example:  2 miles 
northwest  of  Huntingdon).  We  will  then  send  you  a report  on  the  bird’s^ re- 
lease date  and  location  to  determine  how  long  it  has  survived  and  how 
far  it  traveled. 

Your  cooperation  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  . . 

Your  Game  Commission 


DIGNITARIES  VISIT  GAME  LANDS.  Retired  Game  Commissioner  Joseph  P.  WiMson 
(Commissioner  1947-53),  of  Smethport,  and  James  H.  Duff,  former  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernor and  U.  S.  Senator,  visited  State  Game  Lands  No.  30  in  McKean  County  on  August  31. 
Willson  is  now  a Federal  judge  in  Smethport.  POC  Photo  by  John  Putnam 
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A Choice  for  December . . . 


Bow  or  Gun? 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


THERE  was  a time  when  a bow 
hunter  drew  pitying  smiles  or  out- 
right jibes  when  he  went  to  the  woods 
with  an  arrow  to  collect  his  venison. 
Events  of  the  past  ten  years  or  so 
have  changed  the  picture.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged today  that  the  archer  has 
earned  proper  respect  as  a successful 
hunter  of  big  game. 

But,  can  he  compete  with  the  guns 
in  the  big  game  season? 

At  first  thought,  the  answer  would 
be  an  unqualified,  “Yes!  After  all, 
haven’t  Pennsylvania’s  70,000  plus  bow 
hunters  taken  well  over  1,000  deer 
each  season  for  a number  of  years? 
Isn’t  it  a positive  fact  that  modern 
archers  can  outshoot  any  bowmen  who 
ever  lived  — including  the  American 
Indian  who  lived  by  the  bow?  Again, 
the  answer  to  each  of  these  questions 
is,  “Yes.” 

Nevertheless,  my  own  answer  to  the 
first  question  is  a qualified,  “Maybe.” 
I do  believe  that  today’s  bow  hunter 
can  compete,  but  only  if  he  is  aware  of 
and  accepts  the  additional  restrictions 
imposed  by  his  modern  refinement  of 
what  is  yet  a primitive  shooting  arm. 
Failure  to  face  up  to  certain  facts  can 
make  December  bow  hunting  in  this 
state  a bitter  disappointment.  On  the 
other  hand,  recognition  of  these  addi- 
tional handicaps  can  heighten  the  en- 
joyment and  sport  of  scoring  on  big 
game  while  the  guns  are  booming. 
Otherwise,  it  is  best  to  join  the  ranks 


of  archers  who  hang  up  their  bows 
and  grab  a rifle  to  be  on  an  even  foot- 
ing with  the  army  of  gunmen. 

What  is  so  different  about  bow 
hunting  in  December  as  compared  to 
October  hunting? 

Plenty. 

There  are  problems  of  finding  some- 
one else  crazy  enough  to  hunt  with 
you,  of  claiming  your  kill,  of  finding 
deer,  of  getting  close  enough  for  a 
shot,  and  of  withstanding  likely  low 
temperatures  of  early  and  mid-De- 
cember. 

Probably  the  least  of  these  prob- 
lems is  the  first— finding  someone,  etc. 
I’m  always  available.  And,  I can  speak 
with  some  experience  on  the  subject. 

Today’s  bowmen  aren’t  faced  with 
the  outright  derision  experienced  by 
some  of  us  who  hunted  the  hard  way 
back  in  the  late  thirties  and  before 
the  Great  War.  Even  modern  archers 
would  have  a big  smile  over  the  clubs 
we  carried  in  those  days.  Most  of  the 
bows  were  homemade  as  were  the 
strings  and  arrows. 

My  particular  hopes  rested  on  a 75- 
pound  monstrosity  that  I had  pains- 
takingly carved  with  drawknife  and 
glass  from  a rawhide-backed  stave 
purchased  with  hard-to-come-by  dol- 
lars. The  handle  was  a built-up  section 
of  white  pine  held  in  place  with  fric- 
tion tape.  Genuine  cowhorn  tips,  taken 
from  crow-cleaned  skulls  scattered  in 
the  fields  near  a local  slaughter  house, 
adorned  the  ends  and  made  it  a real 
man’s  task  to  slip  a noose  over  them. 
Mine  was  painted  with  black  marine 
varnish  and  sported  a somewhat  wavy 
but  intended-to-be-artistic  yellow 
stripe  down  the  back. 

But,  it  would  shoot.  Despite  a kick 
akin  to  a 10-gauge,  it  would  deliver 
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IT  WAS  JUST  A LITTLE  DOE  but  it  was  the  biggest  hunting  event  of  my  life.  It 
marked  many  years  of  trying. 


an  arrow  about  where  I wanted  at 
reasonable  ranges. 

However,  none  of  us  even  got  a shot 
at  a deer  until  the  war  and  frustration 
removed  most  of  us  from  the  deer 
hunting  scene.  It  was  not  until  1950 
that  four  of  us  set  out  during  the  ant- 
lerless deer  season  to  try  again.  Olan 
Dollman,  Carl  Laubach,  my  brother 
Wayne  and  I hit  the  woods  after  a 
fresh  fall  of  snow.  I carried  the  same 
old  club.  We  finally  drifted  into  upper 
Columbia  County  at  midday.  Shortly 
before  three  o’clock  that  afternoon,  I 
downed  the  32nd  big  game  animal 
ever  recorded  for  the  bow  and  arrow 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Archery  As- 
sociation. It  was  just  a little  doe;  but 
it  was  the  biggest  hunting  event  in 
my  life. 

The  following  year  marked  the  first 
special  bow  hunting  season  in  the 
state.  What  happened  since  on  the 
hunting  range  is  history. 

Nevertheless,  I can  never  forget  the 
hopeless  and  frustrating  feeling  of 


standing  alone  in  the  big  woods,  while 
the  guns  are  cracking  and  booming 
up  and  down  the  mountain,  gripping 
the  handle  of  a hunting  arm  that  was 
almost  relegated  to  the  same  fate  as 
the  passenger  pigeon.  It’s  hard  to  for- 
get—because  I still  do  it.  And,  this  is 
intended  as  a caution  to  those  who 
anticipate  the  same  quiet  thrills  de- 
livered by  the  October  season. 

It’s  tough  going  in  December.  And, 
don’t  go  alone.  The  human  hazard  is 
increased  many  times  over  October. 
You  should  have  a companion. 

Assuming  that  you  are  still  game  to 
try  against  the  guns,  consider  the  fact 
that  you  may  lose  a well-hit  deer  to 
those  same  guns. 

One  survey  in  my  files  shows  that 
during  13  annual  seasons  in  one  state, 
3,135  hunters  recovered  their  deer  at 
an  average  distance  of  220  yards. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  total  deer  shot 
traveled  about  100  yards  or  less.  Al- 
though this  record  does  not  reflect  un- 
favorably on  the  killing  powers  of  an 
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A DECEMBER  SEASON  BOWMAN  runs 
the  risk  of  losing  a well-hit  deer  to  guns  if 
the  animal  does  not  drop  immediately. 


arrow,  distances  involved  are  con- 
siderably more  than  might  be  ex- 
pected with  gun-shot  deer. 

You,  and  most  certainly  I,  would 
surrender  a deer  we  downed  if  an 
archer  could  show  that  he  had  in- 
dicted a fatal  wound  before  the  deer 
fell  to  our  shot,  but  how  many  average 
gun  hunters  would  do  so?  How  many 
of  them  would  actually  understand 
that  a deer  was  literally  dead  on  its 
feet  after  a good  hit  with  an  arrow? 

Any  deer  that  travels  200  or  300 
yards,  after  being  hit  in  Pennsylvania’s 
well  populated  December  woodlands, 
can  easily  attract  a bullet.  To  lose  an 
arrow-shot  deer  under  these  circum- 
stances would  be  a bitter  pill  to  swal- 
low. 

Now,  about  finding  a deer. 

Toss  away  all  the  experience  you 
gained  in  October.  Not  much  of  it 
applies  in  December.  If  deer  are  where 
you  found  them  when  you  were  swat- 
ting the  occasional  mosquito  and  lis- 
tening to  the  geese  high  overhead,  it’s 
pure  accident.  These  harried  and 
harassed  creatures  have  sharpened 
their  keen  senses  to  the  extreme  de- 
gree. They  have  been  previously 
bothered  by  archers,  annoyed  by  small 
game  hunters  and  alerted  by  nature 
to  the  annual  game  of  hide  and  seek. 


The  first  crack  of  a rifle  sets  their 
acute  instincts  in  motion. 

The  one  factor  in  your  favor  is  that 
the  deer  will  head  for  heavy  cover 
soon  after  the  barrage  begins.  Since 
this  is  where  you  are  most  likely  to 
get  close  enough  for  a telling  shot, 
you  should  plan  accordingly.  Let  the 
open  runways  and  shortcuts  across 
fields  to  the  bullet  boys.  Head  for  the 
nearest  swamp  or  tight  slashing  and 
get  set.  You  may  have  the  company 
you  seek  before  you  expect  it.  An- 
other likely  spot  for  a shot  is  a thick 
evergreen  thicket. 

Even  though  you  are  gambling  your 
chances  on  a small  area,  you  increase 
the  odds  for  success  by  decreasing 
your  shooting  range. 

If  you  don’t  have  any  of  the  cover 
mentioned  available,  hit  the  high 
ground.  Sooner  or  later,  deer  in  open 
country  will  head  for  the  hills  after 
the  shooting  starts.  Being  flesh  and 
bone,  even  deer  tire.  Except  when 
under  actual  fire,  they  will  run  short 
distances  and  stop  to  rest  and  to  recon- 
noiter.  If  you  are  properly  stationed 
along  a natural  runway,  you  may  get 
your  chance. 

But,  how  can  you  hide? 

It’s  tough.  In  the  first  place,  only  an 
idiot  would  venture  forth  in  camou- 
flage clothing  during  the  gunning  sea- 
son. Consequently,  you  should  be 
wearing  colors  which  will  make  you 
visible  to  other  hunters.  Unfortunately, 
this  will  work  to  the  deers’  advantage. 
Although  they  are  color  blind,  bright 
colors  make  your  form  more  visible  to 
the  deer  and  they  are  apt  to  identify 
you  as  a human.  Too,  you  no  longer 
have  the  heavy  leaf  cover  of  October 
to  melt  into. 

Evergreens  offer  about  the  only 
really  good  cover  in  December.  And, 
they  are  often  so  thick  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  a good  shooting  posi- 
tion while  taking  advantage  of  the 
cover.  Your  best  camouflage  is  simply 
to  remain  motionless— if  you  can  stand 
the  temperatures  typical  to  the  Christ- 
mas month. 
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Which  brings  us  to  the  last  hurdle 
for  the  more  adventuresome  bow 
hunter. 

Although  the  weatherman  some- 
times gets  his  calendar  confused,  he 
usually  turns  down  the  thermometer 
in  December  if  only  to  keep  in  style. 
A bundled-up  bowman  is  not  going 
to  make  the  same  scores  that  he  re- 
cords in  his  shirt  sleeves.  Further,  he 
can’t  wear  heavy  mittens  or  gloves 
and  maintain  the  same  release  that 
keeps  his  arrows  off  the  rocks  on  the 
field  range.  Either  he  must  go  light  on 
hand  wear  and  his  fingers,  or  he  must 
cover  up  and  take  a chance  on  being 
prepared  for  a shot  when  it  comes. 

There  is  also  a certain  risk  to  bows 
if  the  temperature  sinks  far  enough. 
Certain  woods  and  materials  used  in 
the  construction  of  some  bows  cannot 
stand  flexing  and  shock  at  low  tem- 
peratures. The  manufacturer’s  guaran- 
tee is  small  comfort  if  your  bow  goes 
in  the  middle  of  a long-planned  hunt. 

Although  all  of  the  foregoing  ob- 
stacles present  a problem  in  varying 
degrees,  the  one  big  deterrent  to  bow 
hunting  in  the  gunning  season  for  big 
game  is  time.  Most  hunters  must  make 
the  best  use  of  time  available  to  them 
for  hunting,  and  the  long-shot  possi- 
bility of  scoring  against  heavy  odds 
discourages  many  from  even  consider- 
ing it. 

Despite  all  this,  the  offering  of  a 
two-day  antlerless  deer  season  follow- 
ing two  weeks  of  antlered  deer  hunt- 
ing will  entice  many  bowmen  to  give 
it  a try.  While  the  odds  of  circum- 
stance may  work  against  you,  the  gods 
of  good  fortune  may  smile  upon  your 
courage  and  reward  you  well. 

THE  MARK  OF  ST.  HUBERT 
Patron  Saint  of  Bow  Hunters 

The  advent  of  Christmas  encourages 
us  to  inject  a religious  note  into  this 
column.  Although  few  may  be  aware 
of  it,  bow  hunters  have  a Patron  Saint. 

The  name  of  Saint  Hubert  may  send 
many  ministers  and  priests  scurrying 


to  their  books  to  confirm  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Legend  has  it  that  old  Hubert,  a 
heathen  bow  hunter  who  died  about 
the  year  727,  had  been  exposed  in 
vain  to  Christianity.  However,  he  was 
on  a hunt  one  Good  Friday  in  the 
forest  of  Ardennes  when  a stag  ap- 
peared to  him  having  a shining  cruci- 
fix between  its  antlers.  At  the  same 
time,  he  heard  a warning  voice.  Hu- 
bert was  converted,  entered  the  church 
and  finally  became  a bishop  of  Maes- 
tricht  and  Liege.  His  body  was  even- 
tually conveyed  to  the  Benedictine 
convent  of  Andain,  in  the  Ardennes, 
which  received  the  name  Saint  Hu- 
bert’s of  Ardennes.  Saint  Hubert’s  Day 
is  November  3,  which  occurs  during 
the  hunting  season  in  most  if  not  all 
states.  At  one  time  the  day  was  cele- 
brated in  many  courts  of  Europe  by 
a solemn  chase. 

In  our  gang,  we  go  through  a little 
ceremony  in  which  the  successful 
hunter  is  marked  with  the  sign  of 
Saint  Hubert— a cross  on  his  forehead 
in  fresh  blood  from  the  carcass  of  his 
kill.  However  you  view  this  little  rite, 
it  solemnizes  a very  special  occasion. 
The  hunter  is  reminded  that  he  never 
hunts  alone. 

COMPANIONS  FOR  THE  HUNT,  my 
brother,  Wayne,  Olan  Dollman  and  Carl 
Lauback,  and  I hit  the  woods  after  a fresh 
fall  of  snow  to  compete  against  the  guns. 
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BRENNEKE  -FtjFLEO  U-CA 

"SfHOTH  vn-s>l  v ■*  ”* ' * T 
SLV Q-V/iTp. ’ 


COMPARE  THE  GERMAN  BRENNEKE  slug  on  the  bottom  with  the  American-made 
Remington  on  top.  Note  the  Brenneke  slug  has  its  wads  screwed  to  the  base  for  stabili- 
zation. Its  powder  charge  was  36  grains. 


Could  Mean  Meat 

on  the  Table  This  Season . . . 

The  Brenneke  Rifled  Slug 

By  Jim  Varner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


IT  IS  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
man  small  or  large,  weak  or  strong 
can  carry  an  “equalizer”  weighing 
only  6/2  to  8 pounds  in  the  form  of  a 
smoothbore  12-gauge  shotgun  which 
will  adequately  protect  him  against 
the  world’s  most  dangerous  animals, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
rhino  and  elephant.  In  the  hands  of  a 
cool-headed  gunner  this  shotgun  with 
the  right  ammunition  can  “pole-axe” 
either  of  the  latter  at  short  range  when 
the  chips  are  down. 

My  friends  gathered  out  there  in 
their  “KIVAS”  for  the  November  ses- 


sion are,  no  doubt,  secretly  curious 
and  a little  skeptical  about  our  open- 
ing remarks.  Try  it  yourself,  fellows, 
the  first  time  you  are  able  to  obtain 
the  shells  we  are  going  to  discuss  and 
you  will  agree  their  brutal  crushing 
impact  at  close  range  is  all  we  claim. 

Like  the  mythical  Norsemans 
God  of  War, 

they  hit  like  the  famous  Hammer 
of  Thor. 

It  protects  its  user  from  all  woe 

As  it  lays  lifeless  his  dangerous 
foe. 

American-made  rifled  slugs  have 
been  in  use  since  the  1930’s.  We  have 
written,  and  others  have  written,  sev- 
eral articles  about  their  many  sterling 
qualities.  We  continue  to  rate  them 
as  a most  potent  and  practical  short- 
range  big  game  projectile  for  die 
average  Joe  who  loves  die  smoothbore 
and  is  not  interested  in  long-range 
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field  or  across  canyon  shooting.  Actu- 
ally, 65  to  75  per  cent  of  hunters  who 
shoot  five  or  ten  shots  at  an  oil  can 
as  a target  each  year  and  call  it  good 
if  the  can  moves  are  better  off  with 
the  smoothbore  they  used  on  small 
game  than  any  rifle  they  are  lax  enough 
to  handle  in  the  same  manner. 

Prefers  Single  Barrel 

Our  preference  for  slug  shooting,  of 
course,  is  the  single-barrel  varieties, 
whether  single  shot,  bolt  action  re- 
peater, or  slide  action  repeater.  While 
the  self-loading  arm  would  easily 
qualify,  its  use  is  illegal  in  our  state. 
The  side  by  side  double  may  be  used 
but  is  the  poorest  of  the  lot  due  to  its 
barrels  not  being  very  closely  paral- 
leled. The  only  over  and  unders  tested 
were  Brownings  and  every  one  tested 
would  have  made  good  short-ranged 
double-barrel  “rifles.”  The  shot  barrels 
on  most  German  “Drillings”  (three- 
barrel  guns)  were  closer  to  point  of 
aim  than  our  run-of-the-mill  doubles. 

Regardless  of  which  type  smooth- 
bore you  use  we  suggest  you  spend 
at  least  ten  to  25  rounds  firing  from  a 
sandbag  or  cushioned  rest  on  a six- 
inch  bull’s-eye  at  least  40  yards  dis- 
tant. If  you  are  unable  to  keep  your 
slugs,  in  the  six-inch  bull’s-eye  at  40 
yards  you  are  doing  a miserable  job 
of  flinching  or  have  a very  unsatis- 
factory shotgun.  Knowing  where  your 
gun  shoots  means  the  difference  be- 
tween meat  on  the  table  from  Penn’s 
Woods  and  purchasing  a roast  from 
your  butcher.  Alibis  are,  shall  we  say, 
odious. 

Before  the  Winchester  Foster  type 
(our  present  slug)  came  out  in  1935- 
36  the  only  single  ball  load  made  com- 
mercially in  the  United  States  was  a 
round,  undersized,  inaccurate,  poorly 
designed  sphere  for  big  game.  These 
balls  ran  undersized  so  they  would 
not  affect  the  tighter  choke  guns.  In 
other  words  a .660  diameter  16-gauge 
ball  was  loaded  in  a twelve-gauge 
shell.  It  weighed  approximately  one 
ounce  (437  grains).  It  was  a lethal 
killer  but  the  average  gun  would  do 
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well  to  keep  a ten-shot  group  in  a 50- 
gallon  barrelhead  at  40  yards.  How- 
ever, a lot  of  game  was  killed  with  it 
through  sheer  luck. 

Given  a cylinder  bored  barrel  and 
full  diameter  perfectly  round  cast 
balls  with  a snug  fitting  greased  flan- 
nel patch,  one  could  develop  loads 
which  produced  fair  accuracy  out  to 
40  or  50  yards.  I have  tested  numerous 
load  combinations  of  this  type  in  all 
gauges,  including  the  10-gauge  that 
would  produce  eight-inch  groups  or 
better  at  50  yards.  Five  drams  of  black 
powder  back  of  an  ounce  and  a half 
ten-gauge  greased  patch  ball  in  the 
Model  1901  Winchester  lever  action 
shotgun  left  little  to  be  desired  as  far 
as  killing  energy  was  concerned.  This 
bone  crusher  of  a load  was  tested  on 
numerous  butcher  bulls  and  large 
hogs  at  slaughtering  time.  Animals  hit 
with  it  dropped  as  though  hit  with  a 
heavy  sledge  hammer. 

Advertised  in  1931 

However,  let  us  continue  to  discuss 
during  this  “powwow”  the  famous 
Brenneke  rifled  slug  which  you  will 
find  quoted  in  Stoeger’s  catalogue  as 
far  back  as  1931.  Some  minor  improve- 
ments have  been  made  on  it  since 
then  but  basically  its  ballistic  features 
remain  the  same.  Shells  loaded  with 
this  slug  are  usually  listed  as  2%  in. 
in  length  (70  meters)  in  12  gauge 
(which  we  will  dwell  upon).  How- 
ever, I believe  you  will  find  most  of 
them  loaded  in  2 % ( 65  meters ) length, 
which  is  correct  for  most  European 
smoothbore  chamberings.  This  length 
is  satisfactory  for  our  American  2% 
chambers  and  we  found  that  they  did 
an  excellent  job  in  3-inch  12-gauge 
magnums. 

Let  us  delve  briefly  into  the  history 
of  the  great  German  maestro  of  bal- 
listics and  firearm  development,  Wil- 
helm Brenneke,  before  we  go  out 
on  the  range  and  fire  the  modern 
product  that  carries  his  name.  Wil- 
helm Brenneke  was  born  in  Hannover 
(then  part  of  Prussia)  during  the  year 
of  1865.  At  the  age  of  about  four  to 
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JON  CLARK,  my  16-year-old  grandnephew, 
from  Hingham,  Mass.,  fired  two  shots  from 
each  gun.  Browning  over/under  and  Gebr 
Adamy  Drilling  at  50  yards  on  a five-inch 
target.  All  eight  shots  are  in  the  nine  ring 
with  three  sets  of  duplicates.  Jon  is  a 
junior  NRA  member. 

six  years  he  was  intensely  interested 
in  firearms  as  well  as  exhibiting  a 
talent  for  drawing.  By  the  time  he  was 
12  he  had  make  a serviceable  cross- 
bow and  was  such  an  excellent  marks- 
man that  a local  Duke  hired  him  to 
rid  the  castle  walls  and  battlements  of 
wild  pigeons.  At  13  he  purchased  his 
first  “tesching,”  a light,  small  calibered 
rim-fire  rifle.  We  will  skip  over  Bren- 
neke’s  colorful  active  full-time  career 
between  13  years  and  30  when  he 
founded  his  first  factory  in  1895.  It 
was  called  BRENNEKE-GEWEHR- 
UND-GESCHOSSFABRIK.  Mrs.  Var- 
ner understands  some  German  and 
advises  me  the  translation  means  “gun 
and  bullet  factory.” 

This  factory  grew  and  prospered 
due  to  his  huge  success  in  manufac- 
turing the  finest  of  double-barreled 
rifles  and  shotguns  as  well  as  three- 
barrel  guns  (drillings)  of  improved 
strength  and  design.  We  lack  space 
to  follow  this  brilliant  individual’s 
technical  and  inventive  career  which 
is  most  interesting  to  the  reader  who 
is  looking  for  the  unusual.  Up  until 
the  time  he  designed  the  Brenneke 
rifled  slug  he  developed  many  out- 
standing rifle  bullets  for  use  on  from 
medium  to  the  heaviest  game.  These 
bullets  were  for  rifles  made  by  him  as 
well  as  other  European  manufacturers 
in  popular  calibers. 

Wilhelm  Brenneke  died  in  Novem- 


ber, 1951,  in  Berlin  at  the  age  of  8( 
This  was  six  years  after  his  factorie 
were  destroyed  by  bombing  raids.  H 
left  Leipzig  and  came  to  West  Berli 
where  he  started  late  in  a saddene 
life  to  build  a new  Brenneke  facton 
He  was  alone  in  this  venture  as  bot 
of  his  sons  and  his  only  grandson  ha 
been  killed  in  the  terrible,  all-or 
World  War  II.  The  rubble  of  his  ori£ 
inal  factories  was  taken  over  by  th 
Soviets.  I believe  you  will  find  hi 
name  on  new  products  coming  out  c 
Germany  today. 

Our  first  range  tests  of  the  Brer 
neke  rifled  slug  were  conducted  wit 
the  new  Ithaca  Model  37  “Deerslayei 
equipped  with  adjustable  open  re£ 
sight  and  rifle  type  bead  rabar  fror 
sight— an  efficient  combination  for  il 
26-inch  special  barrel.  A few  shol 
were  fired  from  a Remington  “Bus! 
master”  Model  870  AP  shotgun  als 
equipped  with  open  rifle  sights.  Th 
third  gun  was  a Winchester  Model  1 
Trap  Grade  with  30-inch  full  choke 
barrel.  This  gun  had  only  reguls 
double  ivory  type  shotgun  sights.  Mai 
lin  makes  a stubby  bolt  action  Swam 
Gun  equipped  with  a micro-chok 
muzzle  device  which  is  supposed  t 
make  it  an  all-around  game  gette 
with  fine  shot  and  a big  game  gu 
with  buckshot  or  slug.  Its  20M-inc 
barrel  makes  its  legality  questionabl 
in  our  state.  I was  unable  to  locate  on 
so  I had  to  pass  up  tests  with  it. 

Bored  for  Slug 

The  Ithaca  is  especially  bored  fc 
slug  shooting  but  does  a fine  job  wit 
small  shot  on  all  small  game.  It 
really  an  all-around  shotgun.  Th 
nominal  standard  12-gauge  shotgun 
bore  diameter  is  .729.  “Deerslayer’s 
average  .705  to  .706,  according  t 
careful  measurements.  This  is  idee 
for  our  .665  to  .690  undersized  d 
ameter  rifled  slugs  which  it  digesl 
with  better  groups  than  most  of  r 
can  hold.  The  slightly  larger  diamete 
of  the  Brenneke,  with  its  wads  a 
tached  by  a screw  to  the  base  of  th 
slug,  showed  astonishing  aceurac 
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with  no  signs  of  excessive  pressure. 
Groups  as  tight  as  3M  inches  were 
made  at  40  yards  which  closely  ap- 
proached the  accuracy  of  the  Amer- 
ican slugs  for  which  it  was  designed. 
It  is  really  a “whale”  of  a gun. 

The  20-inch  Remington  “Bushmas- 
ter”  did  a remarkable  job  with  all 
slugs  and  certainly  is  a splendid  arm 
if  we  could  use  it  legally.  Its  20-inch 
barrel  makes  its  use  questionable. 
With  five  Brenneke  slugs  at  your  dis- 
posal in  6 to  8 seconds,  you  carry  real 
fire  power. 

Previous  trials  with  the  old  Win- 
chester Trap-Gun  proved  its  barrel 
was  capable  of  excellent  accuracy 
with  either  .671  diameter  Western,  or 
.690  diameter  Remington  slugs.  How- 
ever, we  were  anxious  to  test  it  again 
with  the  new  Brenneke  slugs.  While 
slugs  were  swaged  to  some  extent  in 
passing  through  the  choke,  their  ac- 
curacy was  equal  to  the  three-  to  five- 
inch  groups  we  fired  previously  with 
the  American  slugs  at  50  yards.  No 
doubt  the  smoothness  of  the  forcing 
cone  and  slightly  more  liberal  diam- 
eter of  Winchesters  full  choking  made 
possible  such  accuracy.  This  gun  will 
hold  seven  of  the  2%  Brenneke  shells 
which  would  give  a gunner  some  19,- 
500  foot-pounds  of  kinetic  energy 

A TEN-SHOT  accuracy  test  group  at  50 
yards  on  a five-inch  target  gave  these  re- 
sults. In  another  test  on  regular  pine  boards 
at  50  feet,  the  Brenneke  slug  tore  through 
some  eight  inches  of  wood.  Muzzle  energy 
is  about  2,750  f.p. 


which  he  could  release  within  seconds 
at  short  range.  This  is  a lot  of  bruising 
brutal  energy  one  will  have  to  admit. 
If  the  Brenneke  factory  continues  to 
make  this  slug  with  the  steel  protected 
tip  the  hunter  could  tread  without 
fear  of  danger  anywhere  in  the  world 
with  any  arm  capable  of  handling 
five  or  more.  Figure  it  out  for  your- 
selves, fellows. 

Tested  Over  and  Under 

Our  last  testings  were  conducted 
with  my  three-inch  magnum  over  and 
under  and  the  Gebr  Adamy  and  Sauer 
“drillings”  (three-barrel  arms).  Accu- 
racy with  all  three  was  about  on  a par 
with  guns  mentioned  above.  Accom- 
panying pictures  will  show  this  to  be 
true.  The  young  man  who  assisted  me 
was  my  16-year-old  grandnephew, 
Jonathan  Clark,  Junior  NRA  member 
from  Hingham,  Mass.  He  is  a grand- 
son of  Sydney  Clark  known  as  the 
Dean  of  Descriptive  Writers  whose 
home  is  Sagamore  Beach  on  Cape 
Cod.  Jon  is  an  avid  gun  enthusiast 
and  exhibits  above  average  ability  as 
a writer  and  on  the  drawing  board. 
He  had  never  fired  anything  heavier 
than  a 20  gauge.  I was  very  much  sur- 
prised at  the  way  he  followed  my  in- 
structions as  he  fired  the  accuracy 
and  penetration  tests  with  the  Brown- 
ing, Sauer  and  Adamy.  The  sharp  re- 
coiling arms  failed  to  cause  him  to 
flinch  once.  He  fired  groups,  as  you 
can  see,  that  closely  approached  the 
best  smoothbore’s  accuracy  with  rifled 
slugs.  This  test  certainly  proved  the 
value  of  NRA  instruction  and  training. 

You  have  a good  pictorial  descrip- 
tion of  the  Brenneke  rifled  slug  and 
its  ballistic  make-up.  You  can  note  the 
American  slug  has  light  vanes  on  the 
side  which  are  supposed  to  develop 
enough  atmospheric  friction  to  spin  it 
like  a bullet  to  enhance  its  accuracy 
and  keep  it  from  tumbling.  Experts 
disagree  on  whether  this  theory  is  cor- 
rect. Personally,  I believe  the  majority 
are  deformed  so  much  going  through 
the  forcing  cone  and  choke,  that  they 
fail  to  fly  “point-on”  much  beyond  60 
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to  75  yards.  Remember,  this  slug  is  a 
soft  pure  lead  undersized  hollow  based 
Minie  ball  type  whose  ballistic  effi- 
ciency can  be  disrupted  by  any  de- 
formed wads  entering  the  hollow  base, 
the  base  of  the  slug  not  being  square 
with  the  axis  of  the  bore,  the  roll 
crimp  which  fails  to  unroll,  forcing  the 
slug  to  more  deformation.  Many  other 
physical  problems  enter  in,  too,  which 
we  will  not  discuss  here.  We  do  know, 
regardless  of  many  deficiencies  in  me- 
chanical volume  loading  for  a reason- 
able price,  that  this  American  Foster 
style  rifled  slug  does  a highly  satis- 
factory job  and  there  is  little  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  alibis  if  one  fails  to  get 
his  buck  or  bear  out  to  60  yards  range. 

The  writer  started  using  Brenneke 
rifled  slugs  back  in  1935.  In  12  gauge 
this  load  is  supposed  to  develop  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  1,600  f.s.  with  a 
muzzle  energy  of  2,760  pounds.  It 
weighs  approximately  500  grains  with 
the  well  designed  wads  screwed  to 
the  base  of  its  flat  faced  heavy  finned 
projectile.  Our  slug  weighs  one  ounce 
(437  grains)  and  develops  approxi- 
mately a ton  of  energy  at  the  muzzle 
(2,00  f.p.).  I have  never  seen  a big 


game  animal  walk  away  after  being 
hit  with  either  slug  anywhere  near  a 
vital  spot.  Prodigious  diameter  does  it. 
The  Brenneke  slug  with  steel  tip  as 
made  around  pre- World  War  times 
penetrated  up  to  13  inches  of  dry 
pine  at  60  yards  range.  You  will  note 
the  ones  used  in  this  test  tore  a 1 M- 
to  a two-inch  brutal  crushing  path 
through  nearly  8 inches  of  mixed  white 
and  hard  pine  boards. 

In  conclusion  we  will  say  that  the 
attached  wads  act  as  a stabilizer  and 
keep  this  slug  point  on  out  to  at  least 
100  yards.  Do  not  use  it  in  old  guns, 
cheap  guns,  or  any  guns  of  question- 
able condition.  This  load  is  a modern 
high  velocity  one  that  should  be  used 
only  in  modern  arms  capable  of  high 
pressures.  You  may  have  trouble  in 
obtaining  Brenneke  slugs  and  they 
may  not  be  worth  the  price  you  pay 
for  them.  We  have  tried  to  furnish  a 
brief  description  of  what  you  can  ex- 
pect—the  rest  is  up  to  your  discretion. 
We  still  contend  they  HIT  LIKE  THE 
HAMMER  OF  THOR.  All  tests  were 
made  with  12-gauge  guns.  This  gauge 
is  superior  to  all  other  gauges  on  all 
big  game. 


Over  1,100  Law  Violations  Reported  by  Game  Protectors 


Game  Law  violations  are  running 
slightly  ahead  of  last  year,  both  in 
total  number  and  penalties  collected, 
according  to  a report  released  recently 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion. 

T.  F.  Bell,  Chief  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s Division  of  Law  Enforcement, 
said  1,106  cases  have  been  prosecuted 
between  January  1 and  August  31  this 
year.  Total  fines  collected  amounted 
to  $41,552.50.  During  the  same  period 
last  year  there  were  1,086  prosecutions 
resulting  in  fines  totalling  $38,591.26. 

Bell  attributed  the  increase  in  cases 
and  fines  to  a more  vigorous  law  en- 
forcement program  during  the  non- 
hunting months,  especially  July  and 
August.  In  July  alone  Pennsylvania 
Game  Protectors  made  137  prosecu- 


tions resulting  in  $6,457.50  total  fines. 
These  violations  included  38  cases 
of  shooting  at  or  killing  deer  out 
of  season,  21  cases  of  loaded  firearms 
in  vehicles,  17  cases  of  failure  to  dis- 
play a hunting  license,  and  11  cases 
involving  safety  zone  violations. 

The  largest  case  settled  during  Au- 
gust resulted  in  fines  totalling  $1,200. 
It  involved  a gang  of  young  men  from 
Danville  and  the  Williamsport  area 
who  shot  and  killed  two  deer  on  the 
night  of  August  18  in  Lycoming 
County.  In  trying  to  escape  observa- 
tion by  a passing  motorist,  the  youths 
sped  from  the  scene  of  their  crime  and 
one  of  the  group  was  killed,  the  rest 
hospitalized  when  their  car  failed  to 
make  a turn  in  the  road  and  crashed 
into  a tree. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  0.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg  17120 

M.  J.  GOLDEN Executive  Director 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS Deputy  Executive  Director 

JOHN  M.  SMITH  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS 


Division  of  Land  Management 


C.  C.  FREEBURN 
THOS.  F.  BELL 
JOHN  B.  SEDAM 
RALPH  E.  BRITT 


Division  of  Law  Enforcement 
Division  of  Minerals 
Division  of  Propagation 


Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION-Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin. 

Phone:  432-5610  ,,  w 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson  Lawrence  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligomer. 

Phone:  BEverly  8-9523  or  8-9524  w v 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland.  . • tj  oic  a,,;,, 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION-Raymond  H.  Mommgstar,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  A lb.  Avis. 

Cameron?eCentre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter  Ti°*a- 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION- William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 

Phone:  MItchel  3-1831  , T . . wjm;,, 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata.  Mifflin, 

Perry,  Snyder.  _ 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION-Roy  W.  Trexler,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  675-1122  ..  M .,  „„u„ 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming.  _ , 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION-Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Berks,  Bucks,  "Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM-Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
287-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 

L0YALS0CK4GAME  F ARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 

Phone:  Loyabock  435-2500  . _ , . . Qfci¥.  Rniltp  wil- 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM-Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Koute,  wu 

liamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252  . , . « 1 rucfant  Phone- 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM-Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant,  rnone. 

New  Bethlehem— BRoadway  5-7640  H n d 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM-Henry  R.  Pratt,  Game  Propagator,  R.  D.  4,  Mead 
ville.  Phone:  Conneaut  Lake  3755 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte-ELgin  5-6171 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway.  Phone:  6188 
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